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PREFACE 


T his volume is the fint of a scries giving the resulu of work carried 
out in the years 1914 and 1915 in the Small Islands off the north- 
cast coast of Malckula in the New Hebrides, one of the chain of Mela¬ 
nesian archipelagos stretching from New Guinea to Fiji and lying roughly 
parallel to ^e north-east coast of Australia at a distance of some 1000 
miles. I had intended to make a longer stay, but the Great War inter¬ 
vened, and since then a number of circumstances have combined to 
prevent earlier publication. Choice of the Small Islands as a tiseful 
place to carry out field-work was due partly to the fact that a previously 
planned expedition to New Guinea in company \srith Dr. Haddon had 
fallen through, and partly to the influence of the late Dr. W. H. R. 
Rivers, who had just finished hb Histoty of Melanesian Society and wished 
to take the opportunity afforded by the meeting of the British Associa¬ 
tion in Austialia in the summer of 1914, which we both attended, to 
continue the study of Melanesia, and asked me to go with him. At that 
time great interest was being aroused by theories of megalithic migradon 
into the Pacific. Codrington had already called attendon to the stone¬ 
work on Gaua in the Banks Islands. Though the culture responsible for 
the erecdon of those monuments had long disappeared, new evidence had, 
however, just come to light of a living megalithic culture through the 
publication by Dr. (now Professor) Felix Speiscr of the results of an 
expedidon to the Northern New Hebrides, where he recorded the exist¬ 
ence of numerous megalithic monuments such as dolmens and monoliths 
still being erected by the nadves in the course of their rites. 

One of the chief centres of this megalithic culture was the group of 
small coral islets called the Small Islands already mendoned. It was 
therefore to these that, with the kind assistance of Mr. (later Sir) Merton 
King, then Resident Commissioner, Rivers and I cv'entually made our 
way. Rivers, however, after staying about a week, left for a Mission 
stadon on the island of Tangoa off the south coast of Santo, and I never 
saw him again in the islands save for a brief mcedng on his way home. 
I stayed behind on one of the Small Islands called Atchin, where my 
chief field-work was carried out. 

It soon became clear that the culture of these islands was far from 
simple, and that, on account of their situadon midway between two 
main cultural areas, as well as of their favourable climatic position, 
they were a meeting-place where much culture contact had occurred, 
and was indeed still taking place. The instability resulting fipom thb 
contact showed itself most clearly with regard to the two main elements 
of culture in these islands, namely in the matter of kinship, in which 
considerable changes were taking place, leading to not infirquent wars 
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on account of new influences affecting the regulation of marriage, and 
above all in the megalithic ritual, new forms of which were constantly 
being acquired from further south. 

Ex{>cditions to other islands confirmed this initial impression of a 
northward movement of culture, and it was for this reason that, as part 
of an effort to establish a historical sequence of cultures, I turned my 
attention to the most northerly islet of this group, namely Vao. There 
I found an earlier form of kinship structure in which, despite the uni¬ 
formly patrilocal nattire of all Small Island culture, the matrilineal 
element received more o\’ert expression than in those isleU further south 
where patrilineal influence is being constanUy reinforced by the same 
ctiltural drift as is responsible for the new forms of megalithic ritual. 
The same matrilineal element also dominated the mortuary rites, show¬ 
ing that these also belonged to an older layer of culture than those in 
the remaining Small Islands. It is for this reason that, despite the fact 
that my main field-work was carried out on Atchin, I propose to devote 
this first volume to Vao in order to supply a firm l^toric^ basis for the 
accounu to be given in later volumes of the more recent dev’elopments 
of megalithic culture in this region. 

For hospitality during my visits to Vao, where I did not, as on Atchin, 
live in native quarters, I am indebted to the kindness and real friendship 
of Pire Jamond of the Marist Mission, at that time Roman Catholic 
priest on that bland, where he had lived alone for over nine years. Our 
first meeting had been one of unveiled hostility on hb part, since he 
had heard exaggerated accounts of my performances in native dances 
on Atchin, of which he severely dbapproved. But once that little difii- 
culty had been overcome and he recognised a fellow-student of native 
culture, our friendship quickly ripened, and he u-as indeed the only 
white man in the blands with whom I felt I could speak about native 
matters on equal terms. He was a keen philologbt, spoke Vao well 
(which he described as being “aussi beau que le franft^”), and had com¬ 
piled a considerable diedonary of the language. Hb flock, however 
w^ small, consbung for the most part of a few old men and young 
children, and the majority of the populadon was quite untouched by 
I^ion mflucnce, the natives of all the Small Islands having at that 
dme, despite the presence of \lbsions of several denominadons, for the 
most pan definitely turned their faces against any form of Chrbtianity. 
Nevertheless, owing to hb humour and understanding and quite obvious 
sincerity, the nadves regarded him with affecdon, and in cases of trouble 
Mth white men, not only the natives of Vao but even those from other 
islands ostensibly belonging to other Mbsions often sought hb aid. 

While fully conscious of the pitfalb attending a comparadvely shon 
stay under such condidons, these were, however, considerably minimbed 
by the fact that, as known to the Vao natives, I had lived half a year 
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on Atchin, where I had become f a m ilia r with many of the problems 
involved, and was thus primed with a knowledge of the general outlines 
of Vao ctilturc before ever I set foot on the island. In the second place, 

I was already known personally to many of the Vao natives who inter¬ 
marry with Atchin. In the third place, I had the good fortune to meet 
immediately with a first-class informant, Ma-taru, a man in the prime 
of life, who had once been a member of a Presbyterian Mission 
school but had renounced Christianity and had returned to Vao in 
order to rebuild the fortunes of his family by an intensive prosecution 
of megalithic ritual. This man was descended from the former inhab¬ 
itants of the now submerged island of Tolamp which once flourished 
between Atchin and Vao, who, owing to historical circumstances to be 
recounted bdow, hold a prisdlegcd position in the cycle of megalithic 
rites. His information was therefore of the highest vdue. Not ha\'ing 
time to learn the language of Vao, which b different from that of 
Atchin though the two blands are only three miles apart, my work 
with him was carried out in pidgin-English supplemented by compari¬ 
sons with Atchin, which I spoke sufficiently well by that time to serve 
as a useful check. On matters of tribal hbtory and kinship hb information 
was supplemented by interviews with Pclur, one of the leading men on 
Vao, whose photograph appears on Plates V and VIII, who knew no 
pidgin-Englbh and for whom Ma-taru acted as interpreter. Added 
to thb was the fact that I had csolved a highly efficient technique 
of recording and cross-referencing which was the admiration of the 
natives, who bclicsed therefore that anything 1 had once learnt I 
ne\’er forgot. 

It had been my original intention to include in thb introductory 
volume only the information thus recorded, together with a siuve>' of 
Small Island culture as a whole in order to place it in iu proper setting. 
When 1 had already started preparing thb material for publication, 
howes er, my attention was called to an account of certain aspects of 
Vao ritual that had appeared in Lts Missions Catholiques, a French 
Mbsion journal, from the pen of the Rev. Jean Godefroy, S.M., who had 
succeeded Pin; Jamond after my vbit as Marbt priest on Vao. Perusal 
of thb showed it to be of great value, parricularly since the aspects of 
Vao culture that it dealt with were in the main other than those that I had 
myself invesugated. At the same time, where hb information comcided 
with mine he showed such a high degree of accuracy and understanding 
of the problems that 1 had every confidence that those parts of hb work 
that I was myself not able to check were equally reliable. It was there¬ 
fore with the greatest regret that I read, half-way through the serial 
publication of hb work, that Pire Godefroy had died from elephantiasb 
in VUa after a vain trip to Europe to re-establbh hb health. Neverthe¬ 
less bemg desirous to make my own volume on Vao as complete as 
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possible, I wrote to the editor of Les Missions Catholiques for permission 
to translate and include in this work all relevant portions of Pire 
Godefroy’s account. This permission was most kindly granted, and I 
w« further referred to the Rev. Euginc Couruis, of the MUsions Ocianu 
who had himself spent many years in the New Hebrides and who was 
good enough to send me a revised edition of Pire Godefroy’s work 
rented by the Rev. Pire A. Landis, S.M., that had just appeared in 
book form under the tide Unt tribu tombie dt la lime, the same as that 
for Godefroy’s original publication, and referring to the native 
behef that children are begotten by the creator deity Ta-ghar on the 
moon, whence they descend into their mothers’ wombs. The Rev 
Eugine Co^ was at the same time good enough to put me in touch 
mth Pere Godefroys brother. Monsieur I’Abbd A. Godefroy, Aunufmer 
des Servers du Sami Sacrement at Angers, who had the generosity to enter 
into a det^ed correspondence with me regarding his brother’s work 
Md to send me copies of letters he had written home containing further 
informauon about the natives. He also indicated to me the original 
text of his brothers account that had appeared, before either of the 
pubheanons jmt mendoned, in the BulUtin trimestrul de FAssociation 
AvmaU^ as^JUots, published by the Institution Ubn de Combrie at 
which Pirc Godefroy had received part of his training. This, he told 
me, was the ody reliable text reproducing word for word what his 
brother had wntten. I therefore appUed once more for permission to 
use this text rather than the others as the basb for my translation. This 
^ generously accorded to me by Monsieur I’Abbi Joseph Pinicr 
Chmoint Honoram and SupMeur de FInstitution Libre de Condtrie and b 
the present volume it is from this text only, and from the letters, that 
all translauons and quoudons from Pire Jean Godefroy’s work have 
been made. To these reverend gentlemen, all of whom have extended 
to me the utmost courtesy, I wish here to express my respect and to 
tender my sincere thanks. 

As to P^a■e God<*oy himself, I hope this work wiU assist in keeping 
ahve the memo^ of a rcmarlmble man whose devodon to hb Mbsion! 
wluch incidcntaUy ^t him hb life, was equalled by an abundant sense 

possessed the spirit of a true mysdc 
wbch led him, though not actually becoming a member of the Can^ite 
Ordw, to practise many of its injunedons, and it was doubdess thb 
quahty that gave him the .might he had regarding the spiritual life of 
be names. In p^icular, he b the only white man knLn to me to 
^ve appreciated the char^ter of the megalithic ritual in these bS^b 

and the many other uses to 
concluiion Ihw Urn ritual U comparable »ith the 
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antiquity. It is an interesting lact, however, that, though Godefroy 
spoke of thb ritual in conversation, no accounts of it arc included in his 
written work. Whether this was because he felt too deeply about it, 
as his brother suggests, or whether on account of his faith (for the 
same reason that is said to have led a member of the Anglican 
Mission to tear up his manuscript concerning the Banks Islands secret 
societies owing to their similarity with masonic rites) I am unable to 
say. It is none the less to be regretted that my own account of the chief 
megalithic rite called Maki, which was the chief subject of my study 
on Vao, stands alone in its complexity without the added illumination 
that the professed mystic might have shed on its more recondite mean¬ 
ing. Who knows that Pire Godefroy may not himself have had a certain 
conflict in destroying what he so much admired, for when his mission 
on Vao came to an end he claimed to have converted a third of the 
population to Christianity.* 

It remains for me in this Preface gratefully to acknowledge the 
receipt of the funds that have enabled this w’ork to be prepared, and 
to thank those working along similar lines who have assisted in other 
ways. The field-work was carried out with the aid of a grant from the 
Wort’s Fund supplemented by a small contribution from the funds of 
the British Association. Preparation for publication has been gener¬ 
ously assisted by grants from the Leverhulme Trustees and from the 
Ellectors to the Wysc Studentship in Social Anthropology. 

Among anthropologbts I have to thank Dr. A. C. Haddon for my 
first introduction to anthropology, for his untiring interest and help, 
and perhaps above all for hb patience in awaiting the long-delay^ 
publication of thb first volume; Professor C. G. Seligman for hb encour¬ 
agement and assbtance in many respects; Professor Radcliffc-Brown for 
kindly reading and critiebing some of the sections on kinship; Dr. 
W. J. Perry and the late Professor Sir Grafron Elliot Smith for their 
contribution to our knowledge of the dbtribution of megalithic cidture 
and some of the forces that gave rise to it, and their consequent interest 
in thb work; the late Professor A. M. Hocart for criticbm, and above 
all for hb clarity of thought with regard to the organic growth and 
morphology of social structure; and, last but not least, the late Dr. 
W. H. R. Rivers for introducing me to Melanesia, and whose contribu¬ 
tions to anthropology, despite certain weaknesses of which he was well 
aware, will outlive much of the criticbm that has recently been les’ellcd 
against him. 

Finally, no work on the natives of Malekula would be complete 

* For further infomuition regarding Pire Godefroy and his Mission, ice the obituary 
notice in the BuUtti* mentioned abose (of which the full title is to be found in the 
Uit of Authon Quoted under Godefroy, i), dated October aoth, 1933, pp. aoa ff., and 
the biography by Qaude Renaudy entitled Sad chfi lis Cmaqms. 
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without tribute to the memory of the late Bernard Deacon, through 
whose death in South-West Bay, under circumstances that have not yet 
been fully cleared up, anthropology has lost one of its finest workers. 
Deacon had read through most of my field-notes before going to Malckula, 
and it was on my recommendation that he went to South-West Bay. 
His work on this and other parts of Malckula, published posthumously 
by Miss Camilla Wedgwood, is a model of scientific observation of an 
unusually understanding kind, and his discovery of a 6-section system 
of kinship on the neighbouring bland of Ambrim was a landmarit in the 
hbtory of anthropology and has, as such, been used as the basb for the 
discussion of kinship in thb volume. I wbh to take thb opportunity of 
expressing the great admiration I feel for him not only as a scientific 
investigator but abo as a man, and at the same time to thank hb editor 
for her great service in undertaking the difficult task of preparing hb 
field-notes for publication. 

With regard to the publication of the present volume, acknowledg¬ 
ments are due also to Professor Felix Speiser for permission to reproduce 
Plates IV 2, VI, VII, X 3 and 4, XVI 2, XIX and Map V; to the 
Council of the Royal Anthropological Institute for permission to repro¬ 
duce Plate X I and 2, and Figs. 6t, 62, 63, 85; to Messrs. Kcgan Paul 
for kindly allowing me to quote certain passages from my article on 
Tht Journey of the Dead from the Srtudl Islands of North-Eastern Malekula, 
published among the Essays presented to C. G. Seligman in 1934, and to 
reproduce Fig. 86; to Dr. Gerhard Adler for suggestions regaining the 
first chapter on Initiation; and to Mr. Tom Harrisson for many stimu¬ 
lating conversations regarding certain aspects of Malekulan culture, and 
for hb contribution contained in the Appendix on the ritual importance 
of birds. His book Saoage Civilisation also removes the need to expose 
some of the grosser effects of European immigration into these islands. 

Others to whom I wbh to express gratitude for their assbtance in 
the preparation of the manuscript arc : Mrs. Lola Brook for compiling 
from my field-notes a preliminary vocabulary of native words, chiefly 
in the language of Atchin, with additions from Vao and other Small 
Islands, and \Ibs Muriel Campbell for making a subject-index of my 
material from all these blands. Both these compilations have not only 
assbted the preparation of the present volume but will scr%’e abo for 
future volumes on the Small Islands of Atchin and Wala. The former, 
combined with a considerable number of talcs transcribed in the lan¬ 
guage of Atchin, has served abo to provide Dr. A. Capell with the 
niatcrial from which he has compiled a grammar and comparative 
dictionary of the Atchin language, which, together with notes on other 
Malekulan languages, still awaits publication. Dr. Capell has also 
kindly made a number of observations regarding the Vao language 
which will be found throughout thb volume and in ilic Glossar>' at the 
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end. For further devoted help in the writing of this volume I have to 
thank my wife, who has also assbted in reading the proofs. Mrs. Meinhard 
has been responsible for the Index. I wish also to express my very warm 
appreciation for the generous way in which Messrs. Chatto and Windus 
have produced this volume, and to the printers my admiration for their 
skill in dealing with the figures and for the accuracy with which they 
have reproduced so many unfamiliar native terms. 
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CHAPTER I 


OUTLINE OF CULTURE IN MALEKULA ' 

GEOGRAPHICAL SETTING 

T he islands of the New Hebrides form a long archipelago stretching 
for about 400 miles from north to south between the 165th and 
170th parallels of South Latitude and the 13th and 20th degrees of West 
Longitude, about midway between the Solomon Islands and Fiji, and 
flanked on the south-west by the Loyalty Islands and New Caledonia. 

The southern islands of this archipelago are few and far between. 
In the centre is the bland of Fate, with Vila, the port of call. Close by, 
on small bleu, are two Polynesian-speaking communities whose ancestors 
are thought to have drifted over from Polynesia in comparatively recent 
times, but which have not greatly affected the culture of their neigh¬ 
bours. Some fifty miles northward of Fate the archipelago divides, one 
branch going due north and the other north-west. The nodal point 
where these two branches divide b a volcanic area containing two active 
craters, one on the small bland of Lopevi consbting of a single volcano 
rising sheer from the sea, and the other on the larger bland of Ambrim 
where, in 1913, a whole Mission station was engulfed in an eruption. 
Westward of thb lies the southern portion of Malekula, an bland sixty 
miles long, forming the base of the north-westerly branch of the archi¬ 
pelago. Off iu south-eastern coast lie the Maskelyne Islands, and at the 
western extremity of iu southern coastline b South-West Bay, where 
Deacon did most of hb field-work. It b from thb southern and south¬ 
western region of Malekula that the artificially ebngated skulb found in 
so many museums have been acquired, cranial deformation not being 
praetbed in the mote northerly regions of the bland. It b here also 
that exbu the elaborate mortuary ritual during the course of which these 
skulb are mounted on wooden effigies and preser\'cd in the men’s houses. 

Very different from the relative bolation of South Malekula b the 
situation of the Small Islands that lie off iu north-eastern coast. They 
arc in the fortunate position of facing inwards towards the comparatively 
enclosed inland sea bounded on the south by Ambrim, on the east by 
Raga» which sUetches due north of Ambrim, on the north-cast by Oba, 
and on the north-west by Malo and the largest bland of the group called 
Santo. The blands that bound thb inland sea, together with Maewo * 

* Alio called Aurora. 


» Abo called Pentecost. 
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which lies due north of Raga, constituted for the Small Isl^dcrs, before 
the coming of the white man, the utmost limits of the world. Each had, 
and stiU has in their eyes, its special character. 

Thus, Ambrim is first and foremost the home of the dead of high 
rank, who, wandering from the Small Islands down the cast coast of 
Malckula, are transported by a ghosdy ferryman to the oppo«tc shore, 
whence they climb on to the v-olcano and there carry life aftw deat^ 
This island (among the natives inhabiting whose shores Deacon discovxrrf 
the 6-scction systems of kinship already 

predominately patrilineal area to which Malckula and the SmaU Islands 
also belong. In this area, though matrilincal descent is given due weight, 
the overt organisation U patrUineal with patrilocal r^dence, that is t^> 
that aU men remain within their father’s vUlage and marry women ^m 
other \'illaKcs. To this patrilineal area belongs also the southern part 
Raea regiJdmg which Pire Tattevin has written an im^rtanl memoin 
T^e iriands of Malckula and Ambrim, together with the southern part 
of Raga, arc collectively referred to as the North-Cent^ New Hcbnde. 

iXcdiatcly to the north arc the Northern New H<:b^«, m all of 
which overt descent is malrUineal, and in which soaety is based on wha 
is called a dual organisation consisting of two «og^ous 
moieties This di%'ision between an overtly painhncal mca in the s<^th 
and a matriUncal dual organisation area in the north emb^es both 
branches of the archipelago, the dividing hnc runmng due <^t 
between .Malo and Malckula on the one hand and acr^ the middle of 
R»<Ta on the other. In the minds of the Small Islanders the dual organisa- 
S u con^cted wnO. d.. island, to tho oorth^^^aamdy 

North Raea Oba and Macwo, all of which arc also regarded m the 
W 5 ^c crcator-deitv known in the Northern New Hebrides « 
X in Vao as Ta-ghar. Particularly is this the case with regard 

Il^rto pugnmagos ate n»do for the sako of initiation 

into srx and which white men have called Lepers Island on account of 
into PoKmesian coloured skin of its inhabitants. 

'to the north-wc^t Uc Malo and the large island of Santo with its 
■ nonulation who, though also in the dual organisauon area, 
«ry reverential attitude aceorded to the inhabitant, 

?r Wa^Hod a™ visited chieBy on aceount of the 

of the “rl^pre and which i, med by the Small hlandeta 

tunnenc *“ 7 . J^^rw article, of clothing. Studenu of European 

a, a btutc dye for ttor ^ 

colontal c.n,o so called by Quiros when in t6o6 he, the 

whhe man m"ight it, Ititded to found New Jerusalem on a site now 

of dte New Hebrides lie the two small archipe^os 
cauS’*e”'B!^ks an^ Torre, IsUnds, which are beyond the ken of the 
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Small Islanders. These islands also form part of the dual organisation 
area, and were the seat of Codrington’s main work. Northward of these 
with a gap of some 150 miles, are the Santa Cruz Islands, famous for 
their feather money, some aoo miles to the westward of which lies San 
Chnstoval, the most south^ly of the large Solomon Islands, whence it would 
be possible to reach the Asiatic continent without once losing sight of land. 

Seasons. 


The climate of the New Hebrides is one of the least variable in the 
world, leading, among other intcresUng results, to the fact that there is 
no regular breeding-season for birds, each species hatdng adapted its 
lue-cycle differently to conditions which allow of breeding at almost any 
lime of the year.* Being somewhat aside from the main track of cyclones 
It IS on the whole rather less unhealthy than most parts of Melanesia! 
Neve^eless, despite the fact that the climate is uniformly moist and rain 
may fall any day of the year, two main seasons are sufficiently clearly 
inarked off to have an important bearing on the economic and ritual fife 
of the natives. The first coincides with the south-east trade wind that 
blows from about the middle of May till the end of October, with July 
as the coolest month, which, under favourable circumstances, somewhat 
resembles high summer in England. During these months, when there 
is almost always a cool breeze and sea and sky dazzle in the sunlight the 
islands arc comp^tively free from malaria and the white man is grateful 
for a blanket at night. Thw arc also for the natives of the Small Islands 
the months of plenty, during which the mam yam crops are dug ip 
and harvested, and during which most of the elaborate ritual activities 
take place. Towards the end of this season the marine annelid w hich 
white men call palolo appears during the night at certain phases of the 
moon. This phenomenon, heralded by the flowering of the eiythrina tree 
in July, is eagerly watched for by the natives at certain stages of the mooti’s 
cycle during August and September, and its chief appearance on the 
twenueth night of the Octobcr-Novcmbcr moon b also the time when the 

beginning of the New Year.* 
This also marks the end of the comparatively cool, dry season. Nov< 
the prevailing wind veers round to the north-west, bringing with it a 

‘=ovcr the sky, though still with intervals 
of bnlhani sunshine, all in December squalls become frequent, continuinij 
throughout January and culminating in February in the nearest approach 
to cyclones which these islands experience. This is also as a rule the 
hottest month of the year, and that in which fev er and diseases arc apt 

> ^ the work* of Dr. John Baker and .Mr. T. H. Harrisson 
The word palolo ii probably of Samoan origin. Much muconception exin. 
wrhue men regarding the appearance of this annelid. A detaile^des^S 
of Its various appearance* and of lU influence on the native calendar will 
a future volume on .Atchin. «^«*cnaar win be given in 
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to be most prex-alcnt. Rain-storms and cloud continue to alternate with 
brilliant periods throughout March and April, till in May the pleasant 
season of trade winds once more begins. 

Under these humid conditions the west coasts of all the larger islands 
suffer the most, the east coasts being more open to the refreshing trades. 
Most favourably situated of all are the Small Islands, which arc among 
the most pleasant spoU in the whole archipelago. Here the temperature 
rarely rises above 95' Fahrenheit, even in the hot weather, and though 
the moisture makes this feel much hotter than a similar temperature m a 
dry climate, the nighte arc nearly always cool. 

Ctologj). 

While the geological composition of the larger islands of the group 
varies and most arc mountainous, the highest peak in Santo rising to a 
height of some 4500 feet, there is little doubt that the whole group ow« 
its position above the surface of the ocean to volcanic action. There is 
on many islands, including Malekula, evidence that thb acdon has taken 
place in abrupt stages, seen in the coral terraces that rise in giant steps, 
clothed in thick jungle, up the mountain-sides, each representing a sudden 
rlcvation of the land. Though this has doubdess been the general trend, 
tontrary cases of submergence arc also on record, such as that of two 
reefs situated between Atchin and Vao which formerly were populous 
slands, the story of whose submergence is told below.* 

Except in the case of a few well-populated coral islets, however, all 
nirior natural features arc obscured from observation by a uniform mass 
cf dark green bush formed of huge trees and tangled undergrowth coming 
light down to the shore of the larger islands, relieved only in some caw, 
3 in North Malekula, by the light green of the bamboo groves capping 
tie mountains which rise behind. Here and there, if one approaches 
doscr, small groves of coconut trees close to the coast mark the presence 
tf human habitation. But, owing to the necessity of sheltering their 
dvcllings from the hurricanes, it is rare that any house is ever visible 
fjom the sea. Save for the meeting of an occasional canoe, however 
(iickly the land may be populated, the only sign of life visible from a 
boat is in the season for burning the bush for new gardens, when t^l 
columns of smoke may be seen from the interior climbing up into the 
still air. In most places, also, the coast is fringed with coral reefs, making 
approach dangerous except by means of the few channels carved through 
them by the fresh water from some mountain stream. 

Fauna. 

On the other hand, though the sea abounds with sharks and cert^ 
low-lying areas arc infested with mosquitoes and lever, no native need 

• Sec Ch»pier XXII. 
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have My ^ of b^ts. For, wth the exception of man himself, the dog 
and pig which he has brought, the rat which came in his rafts or cano« 
and the fruit bats that may have arrived nestling among his prosisions! 
no mammals of any bnd have reached these islands fi-om the land-masses 
where they solved. Thus, the native lives free from the fear of 
animals, or of anything worse than the cUmate, the mosquitoes, the 
hurricanes wjich wmeUmes spoil his crops or wreck his canoes; and the 
only Using thmgs he is ever called on to defend himself against are other 
men, as wil be seen in the chapter on Warfare. Even the sna^e^ „e 
hai^ess although the fear of them is great, owing largely to pss'cho- 
^cal cau^ taken ad\-antage of by certain magicians said to have 
power to change themsdves into these creatures, and possibly partly also 
hWul!'^ of continental origin where snakes arc^yskally 

DISTRICTS OF NULEKULA 

Though now used bv 

F f "ho have been on plantations and speak 

pidgjn-English, there is no known native dialect to which it bel^] 

Sat o? M* 1*^" • K half of the word, which corresponds S 

that of Malaita in the Solomon Islands, means simply “tcmIc ” ane 

“*“"'** ** patrilineaTTvhUc thei 

neighbours are for the most part matrilincal.* However this mav be n 

r„T “f “'“da .«iay pc,,, a„y".'::trT,^h"l 

island. This may be due parUy to the restricted nature of their get 
^phical knowledge * but nwy also be attributed to the complete : 
of any cohesion, cither political or Unguistic, or even racial, of the i* 
nurnerable small ^ups that form its scattered population. 

of the“r"w ? attempt here any but the briefest surv 

^ the ciJturcs ofMalekula, an island with an area of about 7$) 
^uare miles (that is to say about half the size of Cornwall, whicht 

e?c*r^th ®hapc), where, apart from other cultural diffj- 

e^, the language arc so numerous that each group of viUagis 

rSShL^ " different from that of is 

dUdi« ‘hat a journey of three mile often take one into an entirely 
t^unct Unguisdc Mea. So unknown are most paru of Malekula lou 

of" " 'onfined ,„’a fe„“orS 

‘ Ivem, 5, p. 30 . 

.. i.’ <■»- 

tenned the inland sea, not es^n traditinn. r** ulands o\-er what I have 

e\-er sailed round Maickula. ^ Small Island canoe having 
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fygmoids in the mountains. 

Among this medley of small communities, each having contact only 
with its immediate neighbours, there are nevertheless certain broad 
distinedons to be drawn. 

First among these is the definite racial distinction between the coastal 
peoples as a whole, including those inhabiting the northern plateau, all 
of whom share certain physical characteristics in common, and the small, 
almost pygmoid inhabitants of the mountainous interior of South Malekula 
who represent the last remnants of an earlier racial stock similar to that 
found idso in the interior of certain other of the larger land-masses in the 
Western Pacific. Though some of these occasionally come down to the 
coast at South-West Bay and other spots, practically nothing b known 
about them. 


"Mat-skirt" and "Fringe-skirt." 

Among the remaining inhabitants of the bland Deacon drew a broad 
dbtinction between what he termed the “mat-skirt” people and the 
“fringe-skirt” people, based on the different types of dress worn by the 
women.* The mat-skirt b a plaited strip made of split pandanus leaves 
worn round the buttocks with short lengths left unplaited at cither end 
which, when worn, arc gathered together in front. It b invariably dyed 
red, and often decorated ssith geometric patterns coloured a faint yellow 
on account of the turmeric bath in which the mats are soaked before 
applying the red dye, these being bound round a stick during the dyeing 
process in such a way as to form the desired pattern by preventing the 
red dye from reaching the parts so bound.* The fringe-skirt b, on the 
other hand, a short petticoat made of shredded banana leaves or numerous 
pieces of finely tssisted string undyed and hanging loosely about the loins. 
The mat-skirt b worn, with one exception, by the women of all the coastal 
peoples, and of those inhabiting the northern and southern extremities of 
the bland, among all of whom the men wear a penb-wrapper made of 
similar material. The fringe-skirt b worn by the women of one coastal 
dbtrict only, namely Mewun, immediately to the north of South-West 
Bay, and b also the characteristic female dress of those tribes inhabiting 
the interior of Ckintral Malekula. These two types of dress correspond 
also with an important cultural dbtinction, the use of the mat-skirt being 
definitely correlated ss-ith the mcgalithic culture praetbed by all the mat- 
skirt people but not by the fringe-skirted inhabitanu of the interior. 
While it b true that the inhabitants of Mewun already mentioned, whose 
women wear the fringe-skirt, abo perform mcgalithic rites, these latter 
have only been adopted by them during recent years. The same abo 
applies to the neighbouring bland of Ambrim, where a simibr sutc of 

' Deacon, 4, pp. 7“ ff. j • 

• This procesi u technically known a* "re*er\-ed dyeing. 
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affairs exists, and where the megalithic ritual is also known to have been 
introduced comparatively lately from Malckula. 

“ Mat-skirt": Four main cultural areas. 

Confining ourselves now to the mat-skirt rt^on, while Deacon men¬ 
tions some fifteen cultural areas, each containing numerous sub-di\Tsions 
speaking distinct dialects, he was nc>'erthcless able to distinguish four 
main regions, each possessing certain outstanding characteristics not 
found in the others.^ These are, with my own additions from the ritual 
point of vdew: 

(a) The south coast from slightly north of Port Sandssich in the east 
right round to South-West Bay, including the Maskcl>’nc Islands on the 
south-east and Tomman Island on the south-wesL This region is best 
known for the practice of artificially elongating the head and of preserv¬ 
ing the skull, which is then modell^ with clay and fibre to resemble the 
dead man’s face while yet alive, and mounted on a wooden effig>' repre¬ 
senting the body, which is then decorated vsith all the insignia acquired 
by the dead man during his lifetime and preserved in the men’s Lodge. 
In this region comparatively little stonework is set up during the rites, 
this being confined to the erection of monoliths, some plain but some 
carved with representations of the human face, and of small stone circles 
surrounding some of the c^xas palms and other small trees ritually 
planted. On the other hand, the number of ranks taken during the 
graded society ritual associated with these monuments b ver)’ high, 
amounting in some places to over thirty. Tlic coastal inhabitants of ihb 
southern region formerly possessed large sea-going canoes, and those in 
the south-west believe in a group of mythological culture-heroes who in 
the dbtrict of Seniang are called Ambat and arc there said to have had 
light skins and prominent noses, and after founding certain institutions 
to have sailed away. In the neighbouring dbtrict of Mewun, howes’cr, 
the corresponding Kabat, whose megalithic tomb b referred to later, b 
said to have had two sons who in turn procreated ten stones whose sons 
became the ancestors of the ten sub-clam in thb village.* 

(b) The northern head of the bland, in which the dominating tribe 
b that of the Big Nambas, so called on account of the exceptionally large 
size of the pjenb-wTapper which the men wear.* Thb b the most homo¬ 
geneous tribe of the whole bland, and the only one having hereditary’ 
chieb and among whom kava b drunk. The inhabitants live in large 
fortified villages in striking contrast to the much smaller villages in most 

» Deacon, 4, p. 15. 

* See p. 706 and Deacon, 4, pp. 630-2. There u a ilight confusion in this account 
as to the actual number of stones, which may have been twelve, thus corresponding 
M-ith the twelve brothers in Banks Islands mythology. 

• See p. 481. 
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other parts of the bland, are very warUke and reputed 

fierce cannibak, practise a form of circumcision in conti^t to the le^r 

operation of incision performed by all other known 

and are moreover notable for a system ofoi^ani^ monS 

b known regarding their ritual life save that they erect both monolitbs 
and dolmens and .ha. U.e number of rank in ^e graded so eiery is h m^ 

.o four, .wo of which are .he preroga..ve of .he chiefly 

Big Nambas diemsehes occupy die sou.h-wo«rn comer of .he pla^, 

.he remaining part of dus mountainous region bemg 

Mr Harrbson calk the Middle Nambas in the centre md the Smal 

s the north-west. The Big and Middle Nambas. being 

inland folk^ ^^^occupying the western side of the 
central parts of Malekula, centering round the sHUages of 
Laravat^the west coast and the dbtrict of Lagal^ ^reT^; 

route that crosses the neck of the bland where the mountains are Iwt 
hieh The megahthic culture of the two first villages is charactered b> 
thi erection oflmg avenues of monoUths. and that of the centre by stoM 
monoliths arranged round circular dancing-grounds in ^ 

produce large stone circles. The number of accomp^J^ng ^^e 

Sed society b high, and it b known that the higher ranks in South- 
N^t Bay ha^ been derived from Lambumbu, whence 
for them was formerly taken in sea-going c^oes past the umnhabited 

stretch of coastline between Lambumbu and Mewun. 

id) The Small Islands, including the east coast from Pangk^u no^- 
warck Regarding the coastal xillages litUe is known. The Stna^ll 
Islands on the other hand, are conspicuous for their possession of the 
most highly organbed megalithic culture in the whole group, as the most 
casual ^itorGetting foot on any vUlage dancing-ground may s^ from 
the rows of dolmens, monoliths and stone-platforms that meet his ^c. 
These blands ako contrast with all other parts of Malekula in that wh c 
in aU other dbtricts the ranks achieN'ed in the megahthic ntual are mken 

‘ j- 'A oU onri in certain areas in the north-west some sections of the 

iu .he Smi^ .he whole 

mouhiuon .ahes part in such a way .hat, fliough individual leaders rw 
m special heights in the hierarchy, all male members 
al«n^kc rank in two groups, each group being composed of altOTaong 
also tak __i_ Hne of descent. These groups result from the 

gencraoom *" j f matrilineal moieties, not found, so far 

e^eTheriTn ^^Ickula, which are allied to similar matrilineal 

* r formine the bask of the dual organbation in the NorAcrn 
r Hehridi and the Banks Islands weU known through the writings 

t^Z^:n iltial part of the 6-section system of kiaship in that 
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inland already referred to,' and, through their co-cxistence with the 
overt patrilineal organisation shared by the Small Islands with Ambrim 
and with all parts of Malekula, have produced in the Sntall Islands also 
a sectional organisation not found elsewhere in Malekula. The result of 
this organisation on the megalithic ritual of the Small Islands is to divide 
the whole population of any given patrilocal village into the two groups 
already mentioned, each of which alternately performs the rite; and this 
rite is consequently of such a protracted nature that the cycle of ritual 
obserN'ances accompanying it takes almost a generation to perform, the 
minimum period in Vao being some fifteen years, followed by an interval 
of several more years before the resources of the community have suffi¬ 
ciently recovered for the other group composed of alternate generations 
in the male line to shoulder the responsibility of, and reap the honoun 
due to, its repetition. In Atchin the minimum period is ct'cn longer, the 
ritual cycle there lasting about thirty years. 


MEGALITHIC RITE C.\LLED M,AKI 


Main charactenstia. 


This main megalithic rite is in the Small Islands called Maki, and its 
counterpart throughout the whole mat-skirt area of Malekula is called 
by xariants of the same word, of which the best known is Mangki,' as 
recorded by Deacon from South-West Bay. It u on the one hand a 
“mystery” in the sense outlined in the Preface, based, like all mysteries, 
on a ritual re-birth, of which the outward and \'isiblc signs are here the 
taking of a new name and lighting of a new fire on which, or from brands 
taken from it, the food for the rc-bom indiridual’s sustenance must be 
cook^. As a rule, also, during the period immediately following the 
culminating act of re-birth the celebrant ritually becomes a child, in that 
for a minimum of thirty days he may not cook his own food nor leave the 
holy place where he has taken up his abode. During this period of 
spiritual as well as physical retirement, though his food may be cooked, 
with due precautions, by his wife, he abstains from sexual intercouise 
and observes many other taboos, one of the commonest of which is that 
he may not look on the sea. By these means he becomes at one also 
vrith the ancestral dead in whose footsteps through the observance of the 
rite he treads. The stone monuments he sets up arc likewise erected not 
only for himself and, in the Small Islands, for all those who perform the 
rite with him, but also for those same ancestors who have performed it 
before him, and whose ghosts, together with his own after his death. 


• See p. 5 and Uter on pp. 118 ff. 

* In »«•«»> Posthum^y ^bliihed work this is referred to throughout u 

m which is only the indefinite article and b therefore redundant hor 
Other vmnanu of this word te^ p. 692, ror 
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hover near them and are commemorated by them. Closely connected 
with this is the propitiatory aspect of the rite, which is at the same time 
a prophylactic against the wrath of all ancestors as constellated in the 
fi^re of a dc\-ouring Guardian Ghost. In the closely associated mega- 
lithic ritual in South Raga described by Tattevin,' those demanding 
special propitiation arc the male representatives of the maternal line such 
as the mother’s brother and the mother’s mother’s brother, whose favoured 
position under the former system of matrilineal descent has been under¬ 
mined and to a large extent overthrown by the system of overt patri¬ 
lineal descent, that, coming from the south, is the dominating feature of 
the latest cultural wave to have overtaken this part of Melanesia and the 
distribution of which in the North-Central New Hebrides coincides very 
closely with that of the Maki. In this sense the Maki also is a kinship 
rite of the highest significance, and in its component sub-rites also includes 
the ritual payment of debts to a great number of living relatives, chief 
among whom arc the mother’s brother and the wife’s father. 

Coupled with this is the effort to achics’c immortality implicit in the 
attempt to ward off the evil actisitics of the Guardian Ghost, who b an 
earth^und creature guarding the cave through which the ghost of the 
dead man must pass on hb way to the Land of the Dead, and who will 
devour him if not duly propitiated by the lifelong performance of these 
rites, supported by sacrifices performed by the dead man’s kinsman during 
the ritual carried out at hb death, and by the further presentation of a 
gift by the ghost of the dead man himself. Thb effort to escape the 
annihilating influence of the grave and rise superior to earthly considera¬ 
tions b further expressed in the identification of each individual perform¬ 
ing the rite with the mythical hawk who presides over the rites and whose 
image adorns the shrines built in honour of the ancestral ghosts as well as 
the place of retreat to which the celebrants retire after their ritual re-bbth. 

Every step in thb ritual b further accompanied by singing and dancing 
of the most elaborate kind expressing the whole gamut of emotions, 
accompanied by rhythms played on an orchestra of slit gongs formed from 
tree trunks hollowed out by means of a longitudinal slit. These gongs, 
many feet higher than a man, arc in Malckula planted upright in the 
ground, and arc carved at the top to represent a face of which the upper 
end of the slit ukes the place of the mouth. These gongs thus represent 
aoceston, and the sounds issuing from the slit when they arc sounded arc 
the ancestral voices urging and encouraging the living to dance them¬ 
selves into that sutc of communal ecstasy tliat banbhes personal affects 
and brings them into commtmion with collective forces passed on from 
the long line of those now dead, who have themselves performed these 
rites, to their representatives now living and dancing, and to the issue of 
these still to come. 


‘ See p. 781. 
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Sacrificial tusked boars. 

To achic\’c the results set out above, however, one more thing is 
necessary; for every one of these acts depends for its efficacy on, and 
derives its sanction from, what is possibly the most important item in the 
whole ritual, namely the sacrifice of tusked boars. 

These boars are the most treasured possessions the natives have, and 
their ritual value lies exclusively in the artificial elongation of their tusks. 
This is brought about by knocking out the upper canines, so that each 
tusk, having nothing to bite on, curls upwards and back, re-enters the 
jaw, and, growing forward again inside the curve described by the tusk 
on its first outward passage, once more issues from the jaw and continues 
to grow till its tip is for the second time seen gleaming outside the animal’s 
lip. It is then said to have described a complete circle, and is at this 
stage fit for the highest form of sacrifice. Every stage of grotvth up to 
this point has its special name as listed in Chapter X, and in the long 
cycle of rites connected not only with the Maki but with all of the numer¬ 
ous lesser ritual performances such as the mortuary rites, the consecration 
of a new Lodge or canoe, and on innumerable other ceremonial occasions, 
each act is accompanied by the sacrifice of a boar whose tusks have 
reached the appropriate stage. Under favourable circumstances and 
with great labour the tusks may be induced to describe two or even 
three complete circles. Such boars become famous, large fees are charged 
to any wishing to view them, and their sacrifice confers specially high 
rank on the fortunate and painstaking owmer. 

By means of such sacrifice the natives, in a witty but true phrase 
uttered by Godefroy, “spend their time in consecrating,” and the most 
important objecu they consecrate are themselves. For the main purpose 
of the enormous labour de\-oted to rearing these animals b the sacrifice 
of the Maki, when, after innumerable lesser sacrifices accompanying every 
step in the fifteen-year-long ritual, the chief tuskers are sacrificed on the 
dolmen and stone-platform which on Vao are the chief monuments 
erected, and 200 or more valuable animab are sacrificed on a single day, 
attached to long lines of small upright stones, some of which are the 
monoliths already mentioned. The efficacy of thb sacrifice results from 
the fact that the sacrificial animab have themselves previously been 
consecrated through sacrifice of yet other boars, and have by thb means 
become identified with the Guardian Ghost, and in the highest grades 
have been invested with a title similar to its own. At the moment of 
sacrifice the ghost of the boar passes into the sacrificer, who by thb means 
himself becomes identified with thb Being, and in thb way builds up a 
power within him that he hopes will ensure him fitjm bring devoured 
when he dies. Thb sacrifice of tusked boars b said by the natives to re¬ 
place the former sacrifice of human brings. In spite of the fact that human 
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sacrifice was still practised in the Small Islands on certain ritual occasions 
tiU put a stop to by the white man, and is still pracrised on the Malckulan 
mainland, this does not form part of the ritu^ of the Maki itself, which, 
by the subsutution of tusked boars, is held by the natives to constitute 
the main force in their culture making for peace. 

Details of the procedure accompanying the sacrifice of these ammals 
will be given in later chapters. This brief summary of their ritual im¬ 
portance is given here only to explain the immense value attached to 
them and the amount of time and care spent in their rearing. Not 
only are they reared at home, however; for trade in pigs is ^ the chief 
motive for the voyages undertaken by the Small Islanders in their sea¬ 
going canoes to the distant blands of Oba and Raga to the east, to Malo 
in the north as well as southward to .^mbrim and the east coast of 

Nlalekula. j •. 

Tusked boats arc also used, while ahvc, as currency, tor, despite 

the elaborate ritual life that goes on in these bUnds, the Malckulan, not 
excluding the Small Islander, b nothing if not commercially mmded, 
driving hard bargains, exacting the highest possible price for hb daughters 
from their suitors, lending pigs out on loan, receiving high fees for the 
performance of magical rites, cures and other services; and, above aU, m 
one of the most interesting ways of amassing wealth, namely the institu¬ 
tion of copyright by which new songs and dances and even new forms of 
ritual arc passed on from one individual or community to another on 
payment of high prices in pigs regulated according to the elongation of 
their tusks, without which payment not cv’cn the smallest clement of 
ritual or artbtic culture may be acquired by those not having previously 
possessed it. 

yew forms of the riu introduced from Lawor and Bot-waiim. 

Thb custom in turn enormously enhances the commercial importance 
of prestige, and itself largely results from the extraordinary mixture of 
cultures cxbting in these blands. For it b a fact well known to the 
inhabitants of every Malckulan village that hardly a smglc clement of 
mcgalithic culture b indigenous. Every village has iu owm stories of 
where such and such an clement of culture came from, and m the Small 
Islands it is known for a considerable number of generations back pre- 

cbcly what individual “bought” it and from wh«c, 

1 have already mentioned the acquiring of the highest ranks in the 
mcealithic hierarchy in South-West Bay from the village of Lambumbu 
soJTtwenty mUes up the coast. For the Small Islands i^e centre of 
distribution of innumerable new forms of ntual during the j^t eight 
generations has been the two villages of l^wor and Bot^idim which 
formerly flourished on the Malckulan maml^d opposiU Wala, but arc 
now extinct owing to the bloody fighting that resulted from the first 
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intn^ucuon of fircanm to the natives by unscrupulous Whites, whereby 
the Sm^l Islanders, who were the first to acquire these weapons, suc¬ 
ceeded in ^terminating almost the whole of the once numerous popuU- 
uon inhabiung the villages on the adjacent Malckulan coast * Thb 
tragedy, now bitterly regretted by the Small Islanders themselves, has 
presented any further enquiry as to how these two viUages themselves 
acquired th^e ntes. I do not know the actual date of this extermination. 
It cannot, however, have occurred very long ago, and in the generations 
preceding it a mass of ritual practices emanating from these two villages 
had ^rcady been acquired by Wala, whence a great deal has since been 
acquued in turn by Atchin but only a cenain amount by Vao, and that 
only by the villages on one side of this island. Thb b one of the reasons 
why, as stated in the Preface, I have chosen Vao as the subject for thb first 
volume »n order to establbh the hbtorical sequence of cultures on these 
islands. Where this megalithic culture came from it b not the business 
of tl^ work to discuss, and, except as regards a few outstanding features, 
the histoncal aspect of the problem is not mentioned. 


Geiualogical records and their connexion with stone monuments. 

One relevant fact must nevertheless be mentioned because of 
Its effect on the naUves* own ouUook. Thb b the sense of hbtorical 
conanuity by the naUves of the Small Islands, in which they 

differ notably from any other known tribes in thb part of Melanesia, 
and w^hich is expr^ed and fostered by ihcb extensive orally transmitted 
genealc^cal records. I have already called attention to the fact that 
the cycle of ntes comprising one performance of the Maki lasts approxi- 
matcly a generation, and to the stone monuments erected during each 
such performance. These monuments are never removed, and remain 
as a perpetual memond of those who set them up. Each such perform¬ 
ance IS moreover distin^bhed from all others by some outstanding 
feature by me^s of which those taking part in it hope to eclipse in 
magnificence all previous performances, either by the acquirement of 
wme n<pv fom of ntual or in the grandeur of the stones erected or, most 
impressive of all, by the number of boars sacrificed and by their value 
m tenm of the elongation of their tusks. It b as a rule in accordance 
with this latter form of emulaUon that each Maki performance b 
wm^, these names, such as “The Circle-Tusker” or ‘‘The Five 
Hundi^, ref^ng to the quality or number of boars sacrificed, being 
tre^ur^ by the naUves of each viUage as part of the hbtorical heritag! 
enhancing their ovvn presage. Not only b each Maki remembered, how¬ 
ever, but ‘he leading men who organbed it and carried it through 
by meam of the monoht^ erected and at which «)me of the chief tuskert 
are sacnficed. Detaib of these sacrifices are also remembered, since, with 

* See p. 6oa. 
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the progressive increase in skill in the rearing of tuskers (another feature to 
be discussed later), these have on the whole improved in quality during 
each successive generation, and the memory of these improvements, result¬ 
ing in ever greater curv’ature of the tusks, adds to the prestige of those who 
sacrificed them and also to that of their descendants. These facts, handed 
down from father to son, together with the ancestral stone monuments 
standing in every \illage dancing-ground, form a historical framework 
by the aid of which the natives of the Small Islands preserve a mass 
of information regarding their past history, and of the personalities and 
exploits of their ancestors. Since most of the facts so preserved arc 
centred round the successive performances of tlic Maki, there can be no 
doubt at all that this historical sense is part and parcel of the mcgalithic 
culture it represents. There is also very little doubt that it is closely 
connected with patrilineal descent, for in Vao, where patrilineal descent 
has been comparatively recently introduced and the dolmen representing 
the female principle is still the chief monument erected, the genealogies 
do not go back more than nine generations. In Atchin, on the contrar>-, 
where patrilineal influence is stronger and monoliths representing the 
male principle have largely supplanted the former use of the dolmen as 
the chief sacrificial monument, they go back nineteen generations to the 
slaying by two brotlicrs of an aboriginal man-eating ogre named las 
associated with an older layer of culture, memories of which still survive 
in South Raga, where legends are told of mythical baby-snatchers called 
tor, and the same word is used also as an honourable title for successful 
killers of men.* The two Atchin brothers said to have killed las nineteen 
generations ago were clearly the last representatives on thb bland of the 
former system of overt matrilineal descent, since their successor Iwas was 
their sbter’s son, and it was thb man Iwas who introduced the existing 
system of overt patrilineal descent through which the inhabitants of the 
chief village on thb now patrilocal bland trace kinship with him, the 
youngest boy at the time of my vbit belonging to the seventeenth 
generation of hb descendants in the direct male line. 

“STONE MEN” 

The importance of monoliths in tracing descent b due almost certainly 
to the fact discussed on p. 699, that these monuments, now consbting of 
plain coral blocks, for the most part undressed, represent what at one 
time in the hbtory of thb culture were stone statues carved to represent 
the dead. Thus some of the monoliths erected for the higher ranks in 
the dbtrict of Seniang in South-West Bay (which in turn were derived, 

* Tattevin, 1, 19116, pp. 409, 410; alM a, 1931, Talcs XXIX, p. 879 and XXX, 
pp. 88o-i. Tlie same personage 6gures in the mythology of Oba as the man.eating 
ogre Taso (Co^ngton, 3, pp. 398-403). 
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as already stated, from Lambumbu, some twenty miles up the coast) are 
still carved to represent most parts of the human figure, while on those 
set up for some of the lower though still elevated ranks the carving 
is restricted to mere representations of the human face. This would 
explain the phenomenon already mentioned that is found all over Male- 
kula, that the ghosts of all ancestors who have previously performed the 
rite inhabit or hover near these monoliths. This belief in the in-dwelling 
of the ghosts of the dead in stone, well known in many forms of mcgalithic 
culture, has, in Malckula and the surrounding islands, been extended in 
two directions. In the first place, any natural coral or stone block of 
unusually large dimensions or otherwise interesting appearance is apt to 
be indicated as the dwelling-place, or even the petrifi^ person, of some 
mythical hero. This is particularly the case in those districts observing 
the later forms of Maki ritual in which monoliths are the chief type of 
monument erected. Thus on Atchin the Guardian Ghost, who, for reasons 
given below, is thought to be a w'oman, is conceived of in two different 
ways. In the first place, she is thought of as a culture-heroine who once 
lived on the island and, as such, b represented by a very ancient dressed 
monolith standing by the roadside at the site of what was once part of 
the chief village but which has since been abandoned, and by the side 
of thb b another dressed monolith representing her daughter. In the 
second place, she b, howc\’er, thought of as the mythological Being already 
described who stands ready to dex'our the ghosts of the dead if not duly 
propitiated, and in thb capacity b in the Atchin and Wala versions of the 
stor>’ ^ conceb'ed of as dwelling in a great natural coral block standing 
on the reef forty miles away down the coast of Malekula at a spot whence 
the dead of all the Small Islands who have duly performed all the 
necessaiy' rites take their departure to the Land of the Dead situated in 
the crater of the great aedve volcano on Ambrim. In the same way her 
ten mythical grandsons who are among the chief culture-heroes on 
Atchin are to be seen today in the form of ten coral rocks of varying shape 
and size on the coast of that bland. Yet other culture-heroes, many of 
whose names begin with the syllable Bat meaning “stone,” are said to 
have been coral blocks capable of detaching themselves from the surround¬ 
ing reef and travelling to and fro between Atchin and certain other 
blands whence their descendants arc said to have come. 

Finally, among the Big Nambas inhabiting the North Malekulan 
plateau, thb quality b shared even by living men whose ancestry b of 
particular importance, as seen in the fart reported by Mbs Cheesman 
that the chiefs of at least one village in thb dbtrict all have the same 
syllabic, here pronounced Pat, suffixed to their p>ersonal names.* 

* For a comparison of this sioiy with that told on Vao, see pp. ai8 ff. 

* Cheesman, p. i8i. This name is probabfr also equivalent to Amial and Aa«/ 
(see pp. ao9, 493). 
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Other eases of the in-dwelling of ancestors in stone will be met with 
in the course of this work, and it is for this reason, coupled with the 
natives’ absorption in megalithic ritual, that I have chosen the title 
“Stone Men of Malekula.” 

DIFFUSION OF MEGALITHIC CULTURE 

How' this megalithic culture came to be present in Malekula and its 
neighbouring islands it b outside the scope of this work to enquire. It 
may on the one hand be the case that this comer of Melanesia represenu 
an isolated backwater left behind from the great stream of megalithic 
culture that Dr. W. J. Perry and the late Professor Sir Grafton Elliot 
Smith consider to have originated in the ancient centres of cis'ilbadon 
and to have been borne along maritime routes to the Malay Archipelago 
and thence across the Pacific to Easter Island and to the American 
continent where it gave the impetus which led to the rise of the great 
pre-Columbian cultures. There arc of course many pit&Us in handling 
a subject of such magnitude, and particularly in defining what megalithic 
culture is. It must be remembered that this phrase covers many aspects 
of culture other than the mere use of stone monuments, as these writers 
never cease to point out and as their detractors constantly ignore. The 
phrase “megalithic culture” is thus used to refer to a very definite culture- 
complex for which no better name exists, and is convenient simply 
because the stone monuments arc the most durable aspect of it in a world 
in which material objects not only outlive their creators but are also so 
much more easy to observe and describe than the ideas which give rise 
to their creation. Another difficulty arises as to the size of the stone 
monuments referred to, since there is clearly at first sight a considerable 
difference between the chambered galleries of the Mediterranean area 
and the dolmens of Vao, between Cleopatra’s Needle and small mono¬ 
liths, or betwreen the stepped ziggurats of Mesopotamia and the stone- 
platforms of Malekula. A point in common, however, about all these 
and innumerable similar monuments over a wide area is that, compara¬ 
tively small as may be those found in outlying places such as Cornwall 
on the one hand or the New Hebrides on the other, they are in 
no case the work of individual men but arc the result of a communal 
effort which, not being utilitarian in the material sense, indicates a 
religious attitude sufficiently deep-rooted to justify the considerable 
labour entailed in their erection. Since some phrase must be used 
to describe thb w-idespread phenomenon (and in a work which b 
purely descriptive of Small Island culture no obligation rests on the 
author to prosecute comparative studies), the phrase megalithic is 
here used quite non-committally to refer to monuments erected from 
a religious motive of stones too large to be lifted by hand but need- 
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ing for ihcir transport some implement such as the sledge Ulustrated in 
Plate XVT, 2. 

Some indication Im already been given of the manifold religious 
concepts connected with the erection of such monuments on Vao, and 
inany more will become apparent during the couise of this work. Con¬ 
sidering the close similarity not only of the monuments themselves, but 
also of the ideas connected with them, with similar combinations in the 
Aruc Islands off the coast of New Britain, in Nias, among the Nagas of 
Assam and in the islands of Indonesia, as well as the Indonesian roou 
traceable in many of the most important words used in the ritual, there 
can, 1 think, be no doubt whatever of the immediate origin of the mega- 
lithic culture of Malckula and the surrounding islands from the Malay 
Archipelago and the neighbouring mainland of South-Eastern Asia. As 
to the wider movements of this culture mentioned above, I am incUned 
to agr« with the main thesis of Perry and Elliot Smith, with the proviso, 
to which I know both these agree, that not one but many movements 
have contributed to its varied manifestations. Thus we have already 
noted two main types of megaUthic culture in Malekula alone, one of 
which IS progressively ousting the other, and this far from exhausu the 
nuinber of major variations even in this small island. Some indication 
of the similar complexity of megalithic culture in South-East Asia may 
be gathered from the detaUed work of Heine-Geldem. A further point 
^ regards the intricacy of the problem in Melanesia is the similarity 
between the organisation into found in the Maki and its varianu 
in Malekula with that found in the corresponding institution in the 
Isl^ds known as the Sukwe, in which the fire element is stronger 
than m Malckula but from which megaliths arc entirely absent. On 
the other hand, dolmens are set up in connexion with other forms of 
ntual in the Banks Islands, and on one of them, at Gaua in Santo Maria, 
has been found hidden away in the bush the only completely carved 
«onc statue known in this part of Melanesia,* while from the same island 
Codnngton illustrates stonework used in the construction of houses of a 
kind also unknown in this region.* 


DUAL ORGANISATION AND CLASS SYSTEMS OF KINSHIP 

So much for the complexity of the problem as regards the details of 
distnbuuon. In one important respect, howc\er, the study of Small 
Island culture may tluow new fight on an aspect of megalithic civilisa¬ 
tion that has been the subj'cct of much controversy. This is the dual 
organisation that Dr. Per^’ has found to be one of the fundamental 
charactensucs of megalithic culture in its main centres of distribution 


• Set Harriaon, a, Plate Gacing p. 332. 


* Codrington, 3, Frontispiece. 
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throughout the world. Various theories, none very satisfactors’, have 
been advanced in explanation of the many forms which this duality has 
taken, and I submit here that the solution of this problem probably lies 
in the kinship organisation that b seen to be so intimately connected with 
the megalithic ritual on Vao, in accordance with which, as already 
stated, representatives of each matrilineal moiety within the patrilocal 
village alternately perform the rite. However this may be, I wish to 
emphasise here that possibly the most valuable contribution of the present 
work towards our knowledge of the development of human society b the 
connexion shown to exbt between the megalithic culture on thb bland 
and what have been called class systems of kinship, namely those primitive 
systems, till recently believed to exbt only in Australia, in which society 
b segmented owing to the simultaneous operation of matrilineal and patri¬ 
lineal moieties, of which the matrilineal arc the most fundamental. It 
b unfortunate that, while on Vao, I was not fully alive to the importance 
of thb aspect of the kinship structure, so that I did not give it the atten¬ 
tion I now sec it dcsers’cs. Nes’crthcless, the fundamental cleavage 
between the two matrilineal moieties, corresponding to the matrilineal 
dual organbation in the neighbouring Banks Islands, b a feature so 
prominent in all Small Island ritual that, while not fully appreciating 
its meaning, it was impossible not to obser\’c it. Since, then, the whole 
kinship situation in thb pan of the New Hebrides has been so clarified 
by Deacon’s dbeovery’ of the 6-scction system on Ambrim that, with the 
added assbtance of Professor RadcIiflTc-Brown’s masterly analysis of the 
Australian systems, combined with the penetrating study of the organba¬ 
tion of human society made by the late Professor A. M. Hocart, it has 
been made possible not only to make sense of what at first sight appeared 
to be the extraordinarily complicated social organbation of Vao, but also 
to Slew all our knowledge of class systents from a new angle and to 
state their fundamental principles in the form of a few very simple laws. 

These laws arc stated in Chapter V and need not be anticipated 
now except to point out that the small tribes in which these prin¬ 
ciples operate most clearly, often containing even fewer members than 
the 400 indiriduab all related to one another at present inhabiting Vao, 
may be regarded from thb point of ricsv as more or less self-contained 
organbms in which the segmentation of social divbions proceeds auto¬ 
matically in obedience to the impersonal forces that underlie human 
conduct. Thb does not of course mean that personality is appreciably 
less highly de\ clopcd among them than among oursch’cs. Even with us 
it b recognised that the most prominent individuals arc but the spear¬ 
heads of forces operating in the community quite independently of 
persons. So also among primitive peoples individuab exbt, but their 
success and reputation depend on the degree to which they arc in touch 
with innate and impersonal tendencies working themselves out in the 
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community to which they belong. Conversely, among such peoples 
whose lives and social organisation are expressed so largely in terms of 
kinship, traditional accounts of the foundation of villages in the some¬ 
what dim past will keep alive the memory of just so many men as are 
necessary to represent the social divisions into which the tribe is divided. 
In thb way the chief village on Vao is said to have been founded by 
four brothers, because the village itself has four Quarters, this being also 
the magic number representing compledon, and these Quartets in turn 
r«ult from a four-fold division in the kinship system having as its founda¬ 
tion the two matrilineal moieties already mentioned. 

Whether the dual organisation so closely associated with megalithic 
culture in other parts of the world had its origin in class systems of 
this nature is a matter that must be left for others to find out. It is enough 
to point out that a Ibur-fold division not unlike that on which all class 
systems^ are founded is also a frequent feature of this culture. If the 
conn^on here sugg«ted b a valid one, it remains, however, to be 
explained why the chief seat of class systems in the world as it presented 
itself to ^e enquiring spirit of the first serious anthropologbts operating 
in the nineteenth century was the continent of Australia, where signs of 
megahthic influence are so slight as to be said by some to be non-exbtent. 

In attempting to answer thb question it must in the first place be 
pointed out that such systems were not always confined to their exbting 
geographical limits. As Professor Radcliffe-Brown has pointed out, signs 
of their former exbtcnce occur in many parts of the Australian-Dravidian 
area, reaching as lar westward as South India ^ where signs of a previous 
mcg^ithic civilisation are abo prominent. Indications of similar systems 
exbting in the very recent past if not still today are found in South 
Abyssinia in a region where there arc great numbers of megalithic monu¬ 
ments very similar to those erected in Malekula.* Among more civilbed 
people capable of leaving behind written records, class systems, as shown 
later in thb work, also exbtcd some 3000 years ago in China.* There 
b, moreover, a good deal of information leading to the supposition that 
the four main castes giving rise to the exbting caste system of India arose 
out of a 4-scction class system not differing in essentiab from the 4-section 
systems of Australia.* These are but a few examples of the mass of 
information now being accumulated regarding the former exbtcnce of 
class systems over a wide area which coincides very closely with that of 
megalithic dbtribution. 

With regard to the question of Australia we may, so far as I under¬ 
stand the problem, suppose either that the 4-section system based on 

* RadclifTc-Brown, i, p. 1144. 

• JciMcn, pp. 315 ff. (for Unship); pp. 448 ff. (for megaliths). 

p* t ^ I • 

See G. H. Held) Tht Sfo^bkiraUt^ AmstcidAm, 1935. 
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matrilincal moieties is so fundamental to a certain stage of human 
development that it became attached to the earlier forms of mcgalithic 
culture but has since disappeared from most parts of the world owing 
to various causes; or else that certain aspects of what is called mcgalithic 
culture penetrated Australia as the practice of sub-incision is said to 
have done, but that the erecting of stone monuments vs-as not one of 
those retained, owing to the nomadic habits of most Austrahan tribes. 

This question I leave unanswered, and will end this introduction 
with a warning regarding the use of the word “primitive” when applied 
to human institutions. If we may regard the building up of civilisation 
as in a manner comparable to the building of a house, we must reahsc 
that, however wide the prospect from the top story, this still dejjcnds on 
the foundations, deeply as these may be buried. This type of simile is 
of course a familiar one when spealdng of the personal unconscious of 
individual people. There b, however, also a racial unconscious which 
expresses itself in the pattern of culture it produces and in the mythology 
which partly reflects and partly compensates for thb pattern. So that 
things often regarded as primitive in the sense in which thb word b 
frequently used, as meaning stages that have been passed through and 
therefore no longer play any role in cxbting social conditions, may on the 
contrary prove still to be a basic part of our heritage which in view of 
later devdopments we are apt to ignore, but on which those later achies e- 
ments arc in fact built. Thb may be seen, as Professor Hocart has show n, 
in some of our most time-honoured institutions as well as in the constantly 
recurring groupings of social and political life which, while e\'er changing 
on the surface, for ever reproduce old patterns in accordance with the 
fundamental tendencies of the collccrive mind. The simple point I wbh 
to make here, therefore, b that the word “primitive” on the rare occa¬ 
sions when it b used in thb work docs not carry with it the connotation 
of “inferior” or even of “ backward,” but rather indicates a condition 
in which some of the basic factors governing human life are more clearly 
seen, because less overlaid, than in the so-called “higher” cisilbaiions 
which have been built up on these earlier foundations. 


CHAPTER II 


THE SMALL ISLANDS AND VAO 

T he term "Small Islands" is a pidgin-English one used by the 
natives of the coral blets fringing the north-cast coast of Malekula 
in contrast to “Big Island,” which they use in reference to the Molckulan 
mainland. These islets, each of which contains less than half a square 
mile of land, arc due to outcrops of what Darwin calls a “fringing reef,” 
caused by the action of coral polyps on the coast of land that has been 
raised by successive upward movements due to volcanic action. I have 
already called attention to the coral terraces on the adjacent mainland 
bearing witness to successive upheavals of this nature. Such fringing 
reefs are caused by the action of salt water, which encourages the growth 
of coral, combined writh the contrary action of fresh water flowing down 
from the hills, which, together with the sediment which this fresh water 
brings with it, checks the activities of the polyps. The result is the forma¬ 
tion of strong coral on the outer edge, combined with the decay or less 
vigorous growth of those parts nearest the land. Owing to the seaward 
flow of fresh water, in which coral will not grow, and to other causes, 
the outer edge breaks up into islands, between which and the land mass 
tljere forms a channel of varying depth. Owing to the causes outlined 
a^ve, each Small Island has a good beach facing the channel, rises 
slightly towards the centre, and on the outer seaward side ends abruptly 
with a more or less elevated escarpment of coral rock. It is important 
to remember this formation for the bearing it has on the social organisa¬ 
tion of these islands, owing to the greater desirability of the side facing 
the mainland and the bleakness of that facing the open sea. 

T^erc arc seven of these islands, Vao, Atchin, Wala, Rano, N’orsup, 
L ripiv and Uri, the inhabitants of which, together with those of the 
adjoining promontories of Pinalum and Tautu, form a loosely knit cultural 
unit of sufficient cohesion to refer to themselves collectively as “Sea Folk” 
{mivere n'das in the language of Atchin) on account of their maritime situa¬ 
tion and their common use of sea-going canoes, which the inhabitants of 
the mainland villages apart from the promontories do not possess. Each 
island had at the time of my visit a population some 400 strong, with the 
exception of Uri, which was then almost depopulated, and Norsup, which 
is very small. Despite their small numbers and the loose cultural bond 
already mentioned, however, the inhabitants of each island speak 
separate languages (excepting Wala and Rano, which, being very ^se 
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'I’lip Ix'ach Kowii, early in the inurniiiK Iteforr the departure uf the ratu>es tt) tlie garden!i on tite inaiiilaiid «>f 
Malekiila, seen in the dislanre across tlie dividing sea. One native lias already hoisted a l'airo|K'an sail 
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together, share approximately the same dialect) and differ considerably 
one from the other as regards social organisation and ritual observances. 
These differences all occur nevertheless within certain cultural limits, 
such as the broad lines of megalithic culture which they all share in 
common and the matrilineal moieties which persist among them despite 
the overt patrilocal organisation, as well as many linguistic similarities 
over and above their common Austronesian basis, these similarities occur¬ 
ring most strikingly in the common use of the same, or approximately 
the same, terms in connexion with megalithic rites, of which the most 
obvious is their common use of the word Maki. 

Of ail these languages, that which differs from the others most is that of 
Vao, not only in vocabulary but also in pronimelation, since, by a peculiar 
forward movement of the tongue between the lips, certain consonants take 
on a very un-Malckulan form, making it difficult at first hearing to distin¬ 
guish between, for example, t and d, or m and n. This is most striking to 
the European in its effect on the consonant which elsewhere in Malekula is 
pronounced w or v, and which in Vao sounds like a voiced th (dJi) vcr>’ 
similar to the th in the English word iht. Other sound-changes arc that 
Malckulan g is softened to gk and Malckulan s becomes h. A notable 
example is the pronunciation of the word used for the Guardian Ghost, 
which in .\tchin (which retains the Malckulan consonants) b Le-saw~saw 
and in Vao b Le-hev-hev, pronounced in a manner that at first hearing 
I transcribed as Le-heth-iulh. Thb sound th b characteristic also of 
certain tribes on Santo. Since all words in which it occurs can, how¬ 
ever, be traced to their parallcb on Atchin and elsewhere I do not 
propose to confuse the philological issue by rendering thb aberration in 
print, and w’hcrcvcr thb sound occurs in Vao I shall render it by the 
more usual Malckulan v. 

From every one of these coral blcts may be seen each morning, when 
the weather b not too stormy, a fleet of small canoes sailing or paddling 
to the mainland, where the natives of each bland have their gardens. 
For the blcts themselves arc too small and their soil too shallow to support 
their population in garden produce, and arc, moreover, largely given 
over to the rearing of pigs, which in their younger stages (before the 
tusks have appeared and arc therefore liable to be damaged if their 
owners were allowed to run wild) arc permitted to forage where they 
will. It b thb habit that has given rise to the French saying that each 
bland b a pare au pores. Thb b not true if it be understood as meaning 
that the blands arc a mass of wandering pigs; but b true to the extent 
that no young succulent plant b secure ^m the occasionad ravages of 
these animab without very hca\-y fencing to protect it. For thb reason 
the natives have their main gardens on the adjacent mainland, large 
tracts of which arc regarded as the property of the bland immediately 
facing it, and only certain ceremonial gardens surrounded by carefully 
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constructed fences are made on the Small Islands. The daily exodus of 
canoes to the mainland, after the leisurely taking of the morning meal 
and when the sun is already high in the sky, is one of the most delightful 
sighu in the whole archipelago. The return takes place during the late 
afternoon, when each canoe comes back separately, laden with yams * 
wrapped in leafy* parcels, bunches of bankas, bread-fruit and other 
delicacies with which to prepare the e\'ening meal, or towards the festive 
season, with larger quantities of yams to store on special yam-tables 
raised above the ground and roofed so that the accumulated food-stufts 
may be kept dry. 

Since few years pass without some small war breaking out between 
the various communities inhabiting these islands, it might be thought 
that their island position would fit them admirably to ser\'e as small 
fortresses sviih the sea acting as a surrounding moat. But this is only 
partially the case, since, as we shall see in the chapter on warfare, the 
war-making unit is never the bland, wars being usually internecine, 
founded on a standing enmity betw*cen two Sides of the same bland, and 
when alliances take place these are with the corresponding Sides of other 
blands or with certain s-illages of the adjacent mainland, among all of 
whom the same dual organisation exbts. These wars, however, rarely 
result in much bloodshed, and arc but one aspect of the creative rivalry 
between olhersvbc fiicndly groups on which, as will be seen later, the 
social organbation of these islands b based. 


APPRO.\CH FROM THE SOUTH 

If now we approach these blands from the south, whence the patri¬ 
lineal influence has come and whence abo most white men approach 
them after entering the archipelago at the port of call in the bland of 
Fate some lOO miles to the south, our first introduction to the natural 
forces that have pushed up the North Central New Hebrides from the 
ocean bed b the active volcano of Lopevi rising sheer out of the 
water. Passing to the left of thb, the next impressive sight b the large 
island of Ambrim, crowned by an active crater with innumerable 
small fissures around it, whence comes the volcaiuc dust that, mixing 
with the coral sand and humus of the Small Islands forty miles to the 
north-west, gives their dancing-grounds the peculiar surface that renders 
them so soft and firm for dancing, and at the same time b hcav'y enough 
not to rise. From the same source come also the currents that sweep in 
a north-westerly direction up the Malekulan coast, causing certain 
beaches to have a fine grey sand called “black sand” while others that 

> T»ro, the $uple diet on Oba, u not ^rown here, for lack of terracing and irriga¬ 
tion. but a species, called by the name of tu-mb*t, has recently been introduced as 
food for pigs. 
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escape these currents arc unmixcd with this and therefore called “ white 
sand.” On these same currents float the pieces of pumice-stone that the 
natives use for various purposes, including the rcmoN*al of superfluous 
hair from their chins, while from the island of Ambrim itself b brought 
in canoes the hard volcanic stone from which rain-stones (sec Plate 
XXIV, 1 ) arc carved. The Ambrim volcano plays, moreover, a ver\’ active 
part in b^efs concerning the home of the dead held in the Small Islands, 
whence (though Vao, the most northerly of these blcts, lies forty miles 
away) all the dead of high rank arc said to journey down the cast coast 
of Ma^ekula and over the ten-mile strait to Ambrim, where the>' climb 
up to the crater and there for evermore dance every night and rest 
sleeping by day. Rivers in fact goes so far as to suggest that the presence 
of volcanoes such as thb and others in Melanesia may to some extent 
have determined the settlement of early migrants from other volcanic 
areas basing similar bclicfr. 

Like all New Hebridean blands, however, apart from the smoke 
sometimes bsuing from the crater and the accompanying dull red glow 
which b by no meaiu always present, Ambrim, as well as the opposing 
Malekulan coast, wears the monotonous dark green mantle of bush 
growing right down to the water’s edge, showing no sign of the life 
going on in the nauve villages which it enguifr. At most points approach 
b dangerous even at a dbtance, owing to the treacherous reels that Jut 
out sometimes far into the sea. On one of these, sprawling out from the 
Malekulan promontory of Bong-na-un near Pangkumu, there stands a 
giant upright coral block, which, according to the belief held in some of 
the Small Islands, rcinrcscnts the Guardian Ghost waiting to devour the 
ghosts of the dead unless propitiated with the gift of a pig, which in turn 
b the ghost of one sacrificed by surviving kinsmen at the dead man’s 
grave.^ It b from here that, having passed thb ordeal, the dead man 
gathers fuel with which to light a beacon to attract the attention 
of the ghostly ferryman on Ambrim who will conduct him to the 
opposite shore, and any small pieces of driftwood or dried banana 
skins that may be seen floating off it arc said by the natives to be hb 
canoes. 

After thb, the heavy coastline continues unrelieved by blands till a 
long low promontory stretching out into the sea encloses a wide man¬ 
grove shark-infested swamp behind which, in the low foothilb, arc said 
to live sorcerers called Ghamba Lep,* capable of flight and of assuming 
the shape of snakes and other things and of so harming the dwellers of 
the mainland villages. 

* This is the belief held in Atchin and Wala which contrasts with the Vao belief 
(see p. 13) that the Guardian Ghoat is met with in the cave. For further inforroation 
on this see pp. 227, 233. 
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From here on the view changes. No longer do the waves beat direct 
upon inhospitable shores. For here the reef has been pushed out from 
the cliff and broken into the series of coral islets known as the Small 
Islands. First Uri, swampy and low. Then Uripiv, clothed with luxuri¬ 
ant vegetation, where, in the year 1895, Rear-Admiral Boyle Somei^ille, 
then a lieutenant on a surveying expedition in H.M.S. Dart, landed, and 
to his surprise and joy found himself in the midst of one of the Maki 
performances which he later graphically described in his book, Tht 
Chartnukers.^ Further inshore is the small island of Norsup. These three 
islets are somewhat isolated from the others, and to the voyager coming 
from the south the full beauty of the Small Island scene does not unfold 
itself until he rounds the promontory of Pinalum. Here, if he is lucky, 
he may hear the gongs booming from the \-illage that nestles at its base. 

But as a rule he will hear nothing but the waves bcadng against the 
rocks, or, on calm days, the cry of sea-birds perhaps migrating down the 
coast. Before him, nestling low into the water, is Rano, and to the leh, 
sombre and hot, the long beach behind which rise the mountains of 
North Malekula. No sooner is Rano passed than Wala opens up, slighdy 
more elevated and comparatively densely populated, so close to Rano 
that the noises of everyday life may be heaiff across the narrow channel 
(finding them. Opposite Wala, on the Malekulan coast, now lost in 
bush, are the sites of the extinct villages of Lawor and Bot-walim, 
from which, as already mendoned, the Small Islands have derived so 
many new forms of megalithic culture. A little beyond these the "black- 
sand” beach called Ghoramp,* coloured grey by the acdon of volcanic 
dust, where lies the cave entered by the dead of all Small Islanders of 
high rank before setting out on their ghostly journey to Ambrim. Beyond 
th^ lies Atchin, and, on the mainland facing it, another long beach, made 
this time of white coral sand, on which during the hot middle of the day 
the islanders’ canoes may be seen ranged in groups, according to the 
Atchin \’illage from which they have come, while their owTiers work in 
their mainland gardens. 

This seems at first sight the last of the Small Islands, since beyond it 
lies the great promontory called TsUngon Ta-har, which in the language 
of Atchin signifies “Lip of (the creator-god) Ta-har.” The word “lip” 
is used in the Small Islands in the same way as we use the word “nose” 
disguised as “naze” or “ness” to describe a promontory. Ta-har is 
equivalent to the Vao creator-god Ta-ghar, whose attributes will be 
discussed later. Around this promontory the sea, even on the calmest 
day, is never still. For this reason natives from Atchin, who always 
travel to Wala by canoe, when travelling to Vao, which lies beyond the 

» See p. 335. 

' This is the Vao pronunciation of the word. In the clipped dialect used by the 
young men on Atchin it is Chap. 
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point, as a rule cross over to the mainland and from there go by foot 
behind the promontory till they come out in front of this most northerly 
island, to which, sooner or later, they will get taken in a Vao canoe. 
For those who venture by sea the “ Lip of Ta-har” is found to divide 
itself into three smaller promontories, after rounding the first of which 
the extreme north-eastern point of Vao comes into view. Seaward, the 
surf breaks on the two half-submerged reefs of Tolamp and Mal-weaweng 
already referred to, which were once islands inhabited by folk some of 
whose descendants are now refugees on Vao. Keeping well to landward 
of these, and rounding the last point, the whole island of Vao comes into 
view, sprawling in the tropical sea. 

THE ISLAND OF VAO 

Main physical features. First view of the natives. 

This bland b roughly square, containing about 250 acres, or rather 
less than half a square mile of land, on which about 400 people live.* Its 
cuTNong coastline accounts for the fact that its longest east-to-west axb 
b rather over half a mile long. 

The whole bland b covered with vegetation, but the humtts in which 
it grows b in most places not more than a foot and a half deep. Below 
thb, on the side facing the channel, b a layer, not more than a foot 
thick, of sand, below which b a thin layer of hard volcanic ash.* Below 
thb again b sand, in which fresh water appears when the level of the 
sea b reached. It b from thb source that the natives obtain their water 
supply, by means of artificially dug pits. The level rises and falb with 
the rise and fall of the tide. Its comparative freshness b probably due 
to the filtering action of the sand through which it passes, but its sea 
origin b seen in the fact that when left to stand it very quickly becomes 
stale.* 

Thb sandy soil exbts only on the south and west parts of the bland. 
To the north and east it b replaced by a kind of clay formed by the 
decomposition of coral rocks. The highest point marked on the Admiralty 
chart b 120 feet. Seen from the mainland, however, thb elevation b 
hardly visible, on account of the trees which from a dbtance appear to 
cover the whole ground. For, as b the case with all the Small Islands, 
no sign of habitation is seen from the sea. 

Only as we approach the blet itself do we become aware of the rare 

> For diicusiion of past and present population ice Appendix I. 

* Godefroy, 1, 1933 . PP- 3 *. 32. He adds that the thin layer of hard >-olcanic ash u 
found also in Oba, where the word for ash is gwie, and that for the hard s-olcanic layer 
is gwengwta. 

• Really freah water can be obuined only from the streams that flow from the 
mountains on the adjacent mainland, which the natis’es bring over in large hollow 
bamboos, the free ends of which arc stopped with leaves. 
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beauty of Vao. Here, facing the channel, on the bland’s south-western 
shore, b the lovely beach called Kowu,> forming a long shallow bay, 
bounded on its north-western extremity by a wide reef. If we have the 
good fortune to arrive not too early in the morning, before the exodus to 
the mainland has bcgim, we may see no fewer than eighty canoes ranged 
side by side, following the curve of the beach, high up on the sand, out of 
reach of the tide. Slowly the natives come down, the men with their guns 
bought from white traders, without which they never move off the bland, 
the women with baskets, their babies on their backs, the children playing 
and occasionally helping. 

After much talk and laughter, each family group will separately carry 
or dn^ its canoe down to the sea, and soon a fleet of perhaps fift>’ canoes 
will be crossing the channel, each heading for its own landing-place on the 
mainland opposite. If the wind b favourable, saib made of pandanus 
strips dyed red, plaited by the women and sewn together by the men, arc 
hobted, each shaped like an inverted triangle.* If there b no wind, or if 
it b in the wrong quarter, paddles alone must do the work, and the gay 
cries of the paddlcrs echo over the sea. 


WALK THROUGH THE VILLAGE DANCING-GROUNDS 


Men’s paihs and women's paths. The sacred way. 

If, ha\ing watched thb pleasing scene, we now turn towards the 
interior of the island, we find the choice of two paths. Perhaps a few 
stray natives arc still coming down to the shore. Of these we notice that 
the men with confident air take one, while the women, more modest with 
their load of baskets, take the other. At the spot where the men come 
out on to the shore there b a wall of stones • lining the path, which has 
been consecrated by the sacrifice of a large number of tusked boars. Thb 
marks the shoreward end of the great sacred way that leads from one end 
of the bland to the other. The stone wall itself and the boars sacrificed 
on it indicate among other things that thb section of the way b taboo to 
women and to male children who have not yet taken the first step in their 
formal religious life by themselves sacrificing their first boars. 

Thb way leads upwards towards the centre of the bland. About 
thirty yards from its abutment on the shore it b joined by the women’s 
path, and from here onward it may be used by women as well as mrn , 
since no further sanctified monuments lie on thb part of the way. On 
approachmg the first village dancing-ground, it divides once more, the 


' Godefr^ (i, 1933, p 30), following hi* predcccMor, PCrc Jamond, lupposei this 
word to be dmved from the English word “cove," and telU a circumiuniiallVtorv to 
pro« It. rim It a false deris’aiion. It U a native name and occura in song-language 


* See p. 460. 

• I did not record the name for ihii wall on Vao. In Atchin it is na-ieee, 
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main way broadening out to become the dancing-ground itself, of which 
the sanctity is proclaimed by the dolmens and monoliths that line its 
sides, the women’s path going parallel to it behind what is termed 
the “Lower” Side. Once past the dancing-ground, the women’s path 
again joins the great way, which then proceeds to the next village 
dancing-ground, where it once more divides. In this way the men’s 
path traverses all the main dancing-grounds on the island, each of which 
has in addition its own way down to its own beach, divided at the shore¬ 
ward end into a men’s path sanctified by the presence of a stone wall on 
which sacrifices have b^n performed, and a women’s path marked only 
by the track which they have themselves made. 

Dancing-ground of PtU-hul. 

If we now follow the way inshore from Kowu we find ourselves in a 
minute valley, the ground gently rising on either side. After a minute or 
two fences appear, indicating the proximity of houses. A little further on 
the path widens, on the left a great banyan tree raises its mighty branches 
fix>m which innumerable aerial roots rcdesccnd into the ground, and we 
find ourselves in the midst of an arena which is the dancing-ground of the 
chief village of Petc-hul. This arena is scooped out of the head of the 
shallow valley we have been following, which here widens, and then 
closes again. The dny declivity would be almost unnodceable were it not for 
the hand of man th at had converted it into a place of unforgettable memory. 

The whole surface of the ground with its mixture of volcanic dust is 
scrupulously weeded, and provides an incomparably soft yet firm and 
resilient medium for processional and other dances. Both sides of the 
dancing-ground arc lined with the stone monuments set up during suc¬ 
cessive Maid rites, but these sides differ in that the monuments on the 
left, or what in native terminology’ is called the “Upper” Side, are 
incomparably the more magnificent. Opposed to these arc the compara¬ 
tively insignificant stones lining the “Lower” Side behind which runs 
the path taken by the women, who, as stated, may not set foot on the 
dancing-ground proper except on stated occasions. In the lay-out of 
any such ground, if the land rises on either side this will invariably be 
chosen as the “Upper” Side, thus demonstrating the correlation between 
physical and spiritual height, which b a marked feature of all New 
Hebridean ritual. The terms “upper” and “lower” are primarily of a 
social and spiritual nature, and it is on the Upper Side that the chief 
sacrifices are made by men of high rank, those on the Lower Side being 
carried out only by young men and boys who have not yet, through 
sacrifice of the nobler grades of tusked boar, completely established their 
independence from the uninitiated women whose path lies immediately 
behind it. For men dominate society, and only those men who have 
performed the highest sacrifice have full access to the spirit world of the 
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ancBlral ghosts around whoso cult the ritual which takes place tn the 

‘‘“tS o'^ on the Lower Side, let us. with *e aid of |he 

structure, b in fact a succession “f'“"“S?”” kft U 

the most important tusked hoars are sacnfic^. 

the enormous banyan tree already ”“°^'^'/SinTh“ 

of which have been carved away so as to form a kind of cave wtnin me 
?ree. whete. on a par, of the stone-platform rather lower than the rest. 

cannibal feasts were formerly held. i ec u t .mall dolmen 

To the right of this in front of the stone-platform is a sm^l dolmen 

and other upright stones, and to the right of th,^ tr^rt^iSr^d 
the orchestra of upright slit gongs, huge trunks o ° ^ 

from the mainland, hollowed out through a onp ‘ carved 

leave only a thin shell of the original trunk. Abo'x 

an image representing the face of the ance^ g os , .oft-wood 

when the gong is sounded by hitting one side of the si t v^h a soft wo(^ 

stick. The nL of the image is pierced, ‘ 

the tusked nigs sacrificed in its honour on the day of conswration. i M 
alte'fT« gougs b about ,a fee, high, no, eoun^ the bun^ 
in the ground. Since no sacred object ,s ever 
allowed to rot where it stood, the remains of oW ^ 

leaning to the right, one lying in front, now used ^ ‘ 

Four different sizes of gongs go to make up ^ orc o wonder 

cated and indescribably stirring rhythms they^beat out are the wonder 

of all who have the good fortune to hear them. Hi.olavine the 

Bevond the gongs, supported on three stakes, is a rack d«playi^ tn 

jaw, of tuskeei pi^ recenUy merilieed in of the 

ances that go to make up the protract^ Makt nte. ^o the i^ht^of Um 

is another small dolmen, and beyond this ^ain is during 

structure set up to protect a special yam and banana tree planted during 

the mortuary rites for an old man.* Ttiw sis will 

To the%ht of these again are three l^c 
be described later,* were erected at successive pe rrmovedl and 

rite (as in the case of gongs, no sacr^ stone sacrificed, 

are the stone altars at which other important tu e p gs 

‘ FordeuiUofth..«rifk«performed hereandsiihcotbex.tone.Kepp.4-3ff^^^^^ 

* For details ice pp. 31 > fl*. 

• See p. 350. 
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Of Aese three, the latest to have been erected is still surmounted by the 
rotting remnants of the shrine with which all monuments are covered 
when m use, and faced with the ancestor-image which forms the fore- 
post of the shrine. Beyond these is another rack displaying the jaws of 
saenneed tusken, behind which is yet another disused dolmen, and 
hnally, a monolith erected during the course of the rites at which high- 
grade ^ed boars have been sacriheed and which is now both the 
memorial and dwelling-place of ancestral ghosts. 

Tht ghamal. 

Dominating the whole scene, behind the stone-platforms and pardy 
hidden by trees, is a long thatched wooden building, nearly too feet in 
length, open at each eiul, and with its ridge-poles decorated at either 
end with a gigantic image of a hawk with spread wings cut from the 
buttress roots of a forest tree. This is the central village lodge, or ghamal 
the roofed counterpart of the dancing-ground, where the old men con- 
gi^atc m bad weather for debates, and where aU business connected 
with the Maki is conducted. This building, too tall to be included in the 
panorama, can be studied in PUtc VII and Fig. 53. Part of the bamboo 
fence surroun^g It is to be seen, however, on the panorama towards 
the nght-hand side above the stone-platform. This ghamal had been 
ercct^ oidy a short time before my arrival. As with the gongs and other 
sacred objects, no ghamal, even when past use, is ever pulled down, as 
may be seen by the rotting roof of the previous, now deserted, building 
seen at the extreme right hand of the picture. 

Sloiy of origin. 

The spot we now stand on is that on which, according to legend, the 
creator-deity Ta-ghar founded the village of Pete-hul, by causing a certain 
^t to fall wluch, sphttmg on the buttress root of a tree, gave rise to the 
first m^ and woman, and here their first son cleared away the bush to 
make his danang-ground.» Behind, in the cliff flanking the north- 
wes^n c^t, IS a ^cs of caves called mbarang, the largest of which is 
behmd the Upper Side of the dancing-ground where the creadon took 
plact^ and it is for this reason that this quarter of the village is called 
Lo-tnbarang, meamng “At the Cave.” * 


Togh-oanu and Tolamp. 

Leai^ this ^ed place now by its northern end, we find ounelvcs 
surrounded on all sides by houses. This is one of the centres of the village, 
• See pp. 8a, 89. 
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from which paths go in all directions to the various dwelling enclosures. 
The great way now makes a right-angle turn towards the east. We are 
now on the low flat summit of the bland. Following thb road, in a few 
minutes we find ourselves in a new dancing-ground, half as long again 
as that of Pete-hul, giving a broad sense the other lacks, but at the s^e 
time being less compact, since there b here no natural arena. This b in 
fact two dancing-grounds joined end to end. In order to explain the 
exbtence of these dancing-grounds it b necessary^ to anticipate to some 
extent the chapters on Social Organisation by saying that, soon after the 
creation of Pete-hul, certain elements from thb village seceded to found 
an offshoot village named Togh-vanu. These two together now form 
one patrilineally exogamous double-village called Pete-hul-Togh-vanu, 
which occupies the whole of the west Side of the Island. Each of these 
has its own dancing-ground, but that of the offshoot village Togh-vanu 
has been added to by the intrusion of an alien element, the survivors from 
Tolamp, one of the submerged blands already mentioned. These folk, 
having for some generations subsbted on the mainland, became finally so 
reduced in numbers that they could no longer support themsdves as an 
independent community, and the last remnants of them, claiming kin¬ 
ship with the inhabitants of Togh-vanu, finally settled on Vao where^the 
Togh-vanu folk gave them land and allowed them to build a new dancing- 
ground end to end with theirs. 

Each of these two dancing-grounds has its own set of stone monu¬ 
ments, similar to those already seen at Pete-hul, and its own set of gongs. 
The westernmost, that which we enter first, belongs to Tolamp, the extern- 
most to Togh-vanu. Fig. 2 and Plates XIV, XV, XVII and XVIII 
illustrate some of the stone monuments belonging to Togh-vanu. 

Towards the end of thb dancing-ground a way lea^ down to the sea 
at the southern end of the beach called Kowu from which we have come, 
and which Togh-vanu b thus seen to share with its parent-village Pete-hul. 
Thb way aUo on approaching the beach divides into two, one path for 
the women and another for the men. We will not, however, go down 
thb path, but will continue along the ^cat way through the centre of 
the bland which follows the slightly raised ridge that forms a minute 
watershed running across the bland roughly from west to east. 

Asymmetrical Division of the Island into Two 
UNEQUAL “Sides” 

At the far end of Togh-vanu dancing-ground are more habitations, 
with paths radiating in all directions. At first sight these habitations, 
clustered together as they are, would appear to belong to one 
But they do not. Between them there runs an invisible line, here m^^ed 
by a path but elsewhere by nothing, which diodes off one side of Vao 
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from the other, one side containing the double village of Pete-hul-Togh- 
vanu (to which Tolamp has attached itself) through which we have just 
come, and the other containing the four remaining \'illagcs of the bland 
paired into two double-villages called respeedvely Peter-ihi-Venu and 


Fio. a 

View of KNne of the dolmens and monoliths behind the racks daplayin({ the jaws of tusked 
boars at Togh-vanu seen in Plate XVIl. The backs of two of these racks,rather inadequately 
represented owing to their foreshortened position, are seen to the extreme ri^l. The drawing 
is made from a position on the taUe^tone of one of the dolmens. The stJies and tramvetK 
bamboos in the centre are the remains of the now rotted roofs once forming part of the shrines 
erected over the dolmens. To the left are some fresh bamboos ready for the construction of 
the shrine over the stone-platform seen in Plate XVIII. In the background towards IVter-ihi 
are the wall and surmounting fence surrounding a house-enclosure. 


Singon-Norohurc. Thb asymmetrical dual organbadon will be de¬ 
scribed in the following chapter, and the forces giving rise to it in the 
secdons on Kinship. 

Ptter-ihi—Venu. 

To the supcrhcial eye there b, however, no vbible division, and, after 
passing a single house-enclosure on cither side of the way we find our- 
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selves almost immediately in the dancing-ground of Here, 

though in its general conhguraUon this dancing-ground “ 

we have already seen, the individual monuments are strikingly diff^nt. 

In the fint place there U no great wall of contiguous 
on the Upper Side, but in iu place a number of much sm^cr individu^ 
stone-platforms; and, in addition, the place of the^eat dolmen 
for each Maki in Pete-hul and Togh-vanu is taken by a 
composite structures each formed of a small dolmen with » nionohth 
immSLtely behind it. surmounted by a roof the ndge-i^le of which « 
supported in front by an ancestor-image and which is itself ^ed to 
re^^nt the head and wings of a hawk. These monuments fonn Pa^ 
of the new form of Maki derived from the mainland villages of ^wor 
and Bot-walim and recently introduced from Atchin into all the villages 

pjfrsuf^^our^vay through this dancing-ground, we first pass through 
a derelict dancing-ground called Patigh, and then emerge on a^»er 
well-kept one belonging to the offrhoot vUlagc of Peter-ihi, c^ed Venu, 
whenc?yct another way goes down to the sea at a 

coast, separated from that of Kowu by a sandy point. This beach bdongs 
jointly to Peter-ihi and Venu. each of which has its own way down, 
divided at the end into two paths. 

Singon-Norohure. 

From the dancing-ground of Venu the great way, now much reduced, 
leads to yet two more vUlages, Singon and its offshoot ^l^e Norohure 
in which also we see monuments of the newer type. Of these the most 
easterly is Smgon, phUologically the same word as the Mchm tsungon 
meaning “lip” or “promontory,” this viUage being so cabled because 
it includes in iu territory the most easterly poition of the isl^d, a blutt 
formed of coral rocks which appear to be piled one on top of the other, 
called Singon Marev, meaning “Broken lip” or, as we should say, 
“Broken Ness,” humorously translated by Godefroy as geuU cassee. 

Westward of this bluff is yet another beach, where the men of these 
two villages keep their canoes. 

Le-stwar beach and fighting-ground. 

Having reached this seaward extremity of the bland, the easi<^ way 
back to where we came from b by way of the southern shore. This is 
for the most part fringed with coral sand, save for a small ^y point, 
on rounding which we find ourselves on the beaches called Lirov ^d 
Lc-siwar, used by the men of Peter-ihi and Venu, where the invisible 
line separating the two Sides of the Island approaches the shor^ Le-siwar 
was formerly a fighting-ground on which set combau used to occur 

* Godefroy, i, i933» P- 3®* 
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^twecn these two Sides. Close to this now stands the Roman Catholic 
Mission, and separating this beach from Kowu is a sandy spit now called 
by the white men Point Vidil, after the Mission founder, who died on the 
island on Easter Eve 1898.* 


BRIEF NOTE ON EVER\T)AY LIFE 

If in the c<»l season, we may now rest awhile on any one of these 
beaches, watching the still splendour of the tropic noon or, at low tide 
minute blue fishes swimming in the pook. SmaU girk, perhaps, will pass 
liking for shellfish on the reef, or an occasional old woman scat herself 
beneath a shady tree on the shore side to plait. 

During most seasons of the year it would be possible during the middle 
of the day to walk firom one end of the island to the other without seeing 
a soul, save, maybe, for old women too feeble to work, old men who, after 
a recent performance of the Maki rite, have taken vows to stay at home, 
together with their wives who now must feed them since they arc too 
holy to touch their own food, small children, or a young man sick with 
yaws. Everyone else k busy on the mainland, and the SmaU Island is 
empty of human life. 

But if we wait tiU the late afternoon, a very different scene meets our 
eyes. Now, one by one, canoes laden with produce put out from the 
mainland creeks, each making for its ow-n landing-place on Vao. Bananas, 
ya^, green “native cabbage,” mangoes, mammy apples, perhaps a 
flymg fox, fish caught in traps (there k no hook-and-Unc fishing), parcek 
of sundry foods tied up in green leaves, all are unloaded amidst laughter 
and a general sense of wcU-bcing after a cheerful day. Canoes arc 
tagged ashore. Children and young boys bathe, shouting and slapping 
the water to keep off stray sharks. The women carry the produce home- 
ward. The men sec to the gear. Parties enquire from one another how 
the day has fared. And $0, with endless delays, gradually the beaches 
empty and the villages become alive. 


Hmiu-enclosures. 

Within the village * each married man possesses an enclosure, fenced 
round with stones usuaUy surmounted by a high screen of interwoven 

‘ Pirc Vidil ^ed from Miing a dish of crayfish that had gone bad. His death 

^iso^^^ crayfish. Mgr. Doucer^ holly denies this impuution (see Douc^, 

, 1 - M!“ “y knowledge of conditions on Atchin, where I made 

^ airangOTTOU inside the house-enclosures which I did not rewt 
on Vao. A inuch fullw description, together with native terms, will be given in a £ter 
y^e. So far as I ki^, the conditions described here do not dilfc orciSv 
tl^ on Vw, th^h the organisation into Lodges given in the foUowinfSitS^ 
differs considerably from that on the remaining Sm.il Islands. * paragraph 
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reeds. The village paths, or streets, are thus lined on both sides with high 
fences pierced at intervals by entrances left solid at the bottom, both to 
keep out stray pigs and to keep in those belonging to the owner of the 
enclosure. The upper part of each entrance is usually open when the 
owner is at home, but can be blocked, when he so wishes, by a movable 
reed panel. No man ever enters the enclosure of another without invita¬ 
tion. Indeed, the general communism and publicity of life is counter¬ 
balanced by a very gpneat sense of possessiveness about a man’s actual 
home. There are, it is true, certain occasions when even this private 
spot may be rudely violated, but these are ritual occasions which in a 
description of everyday life may be left out of account. Within the 
enclosure arc two courts. Firsdy an outer court, containing the wife’s 
housc,^ or, if there is more than one wife, a house for each. Here also 
live, in the same house with their mother, unmarried daughters as well 
as sons till these are able to dispense with her help. It is into this court 
that the entrance from the village street gives access. Behind this, partly 
separated from it except in the case of the very newly wed by another 
reed screen, b the inner court where b the husband’s own house. With 
him live sometimes a young son or two, but these are usually provided 
for by the erection of a communal bachelors’ house shared by closely 
related boys and unmarried youths, who may also have fiicnds from 
other less closely related families to live with them. Both outer and 
inner court abo contain storehouses for yams and yet other houses for 
the pigs, but valuable tuskers are always kept by the husband in the 
inner court. Cohabitation occurs only in the wife’s house, never in the 
man’s, for fear of pollution by menstrual blood, and never during the 
woman’s menstrual period. There b a tendency, though it b by no 
means a set rule, for a rich man to gather hb married sons around him 
in a larger compound composed of a number of enclosures with inner 
and outer court such as have just been described, and it b in these 
compounds that the bachelors’ houses are built. 

Lodges. 

Besides dwelling-houses, each Vao village possesses a number of 
lodges,* or what in current anthropological literature are called club¬ 
houses, which in Vao are called na-tamp, in which the males of certain 
sections of the clan congregate and sometimes sleep. These are quite 
different from the gheanal, which belongs to the whole village, and arc 
from one point of view the mortuary chapeb of the family or gn:t)up of 
families to which they belong. Each lodge b surrounded by a stone wall 

* Houses are so constructed that the thatched roof reaches the ground on cither 
side. For details of construction sec construction of ghamai, p. 440. Ordinary dwelling- 
houses are similarly constructed but on a smaller sole. 

• See p. 63. 

B* 
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within which is also the family cemetery in which old men of high rank are 
buried. No women bom outside the village (which, owing to rlan 
exogamy, includes all wives and mothers of clan members) arc allowed 
inside this enclosure, and those bora within it (that is to say, the lodge- 
members’ sisters and daughters) are only allowed in when specially 
invited on some errand by one of the semor members, or on certain 
ritual occasions. 

This organisation into lodges will be fully described in the chapter 
on Social Organisation. Enough has been said now to enable us to 
enter the village without trespassing where we are not wanted and to 
understand something of what is going on. 

Dress. 

As we go up from the beach we shall have the opportunity first of 
observing native dress. As may be seen in the photograph of Kowu 
beach (Plate I), young boys and young girk go completely naked. 
When they are about six or eight years old, the boys start wearing a 
plaited string belt of soft material around their waists. This belt will 
have at first only a single coil, but as they grow older the number of coils 
increases till the string belt assumes quite lengthy proportions and may be 
wound as many as six or seven times around the waist. At about the age 
of puberty the boys put on a new garment. This is a penis-wrapper 
made out of a banana leaf stripped longitudinally in half with the midrib 
removed but leaving enough of the central fibre to withstand a certain 
amount of wear. Thb leaf is wound round and round the penis spirally, 
in such a way that the windings continue beyond the glans. This con¬ 
tinuation of the wrapper is then drawn up over the string belt and finally 
tucked in behind it from above. The penis is thus held vertically upwards 
parallel to the central line of the abdomen, with the testicles completely 
exposed to view. This is the ordinary dress of youths not yet initiated 
On initiation, the banana-leaf wrapper, called nu-mba-nu-mte, is retained 
as an under-garment, but is now covered by a ceremonial penis-wrapper 
(na-avu) consisting of a flat strip of material plaited by women from thin 
strips of pandanus-palm leaf, dyed red and ornamented with designs in 
the dull yellow colour left by immersion in the juice of turmeric leaves. 
Both ends of the wrapper are so constructed as to leave a fringe of the 
same material, slit very fine so as to form tassels. This wrapper is wound 
round the penis in the same way as the underlying banana-leaf wrapper, 
and the tassels similarly tucked over and behind the plaited string belt! 
Over the string belt and tassels u now wound a broad bark-board belt 
called IM-/KW, about six inches wide, made of the inner bark of a special tree 
sometimes covered with coconut fibre,wound round in super-imposed coils 
which cover the abdomen from above the navel to the groin. This is in turn 
held in place by a plaited belt called ne-tuw, ako made by women and in 
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Fc'lur, «)f ’roj{h-vami, wcarinK Ixark-lKKird Ix^It and jK'iiix-wrapiJor. 
He » si^}'in^ a cannilKii soii^ while holding in hU right hand the 
sacrificial w<Mxlen hatchet figured in Plate XXI\’ and Fig. 59 
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construction and design similar to the penis-wrapper, though rarely more 
than an inch wide and long enough to reach round the waist. The plaited 
belt is tied at the side and its tassels fall half-way down the thigh. This 
constitutes full adult male dress. On important ritual occasions the place 
of the bark-board belt b taken by a belt of similar dimensions made of a 
light brown, almost whitbh Bbre, the eneb of which arc laced together 
when in position on the body.* 

The women’s dress b simpler, consbting mainly of a narrow mat-skirt 
(made of similar material to the men’s penb-wrappers and plaited belts 
and similarly dyed), ten to twelve inches broad, wrapped round the 
pudenda and buttons. There are several types of these, used for every¬ 
day wear and ritual occasions. 

The Oba mal-mal, a yet more finely woven mat worn by men apron- 
wise from the wabt downwards, b not worn in the Small Islands save 
at the time of the return of youths from the pilgrimage which they 
undertake to that bland for the sake of Initiation into Sex, described 
in Chapter XX. 


Personal decorations. 


As ornaments the women often wear long strings of pierced shell beads 
{na~sum) such as arc used elsewhere in Melanesia as money, as well as 
small but very dainty bracelets made of turbo shell called na-lel. Young 
men as a rule go unadorned, but old men wear as bracelets the tusks 
of circle-tusker pigs • that they have sacrificed, filled in at the end 
with fibre, and often worn yellow with age. On ritual occasions, apart 
from the numerous ferns, leaves and feathers which men wear in their 
hair and tucked into their bark-board belts, the chief ornaments arc 
the arm-badges {na-mban) worn by both sexes, but particularly by men, 
made of white and black beads, the former of sea-shell and the latter 
of coconut-shell, arranged in geometric designs.* On ordinary working 
days these arc not worn. Even so, however, we can tell at a glance 
quite a lot about the personal history of each individual we meet. Leaves 
or feathers placed in the hair afford us, both from their species and from 
minute variations in their position on the head, information on quite a 
variety of subjects: in the case of a young man, whether, for instance, he 
has recently returned from hb first vbit to Oba, Raga or Ambrim, or 
whether or no he has succeeded in finding a lover after thb expedition. 
Others may wear similar decorations slightly differendy placed to in- 


* Native terms used in Atchin will be riven in a later volume. Nowadays, as a 
concession to white influence and because they genuinely scan to like it, some of the 
vouns men have adopted the fashion of wearing in addition white wtton or linen 
louajm ti^ triangle-wise round the bottom of the bark-board belt in such a way 
that the apex of the trii^le just covers the testicles. Leather belts are also frequently 
worn in pfce of the plaited and dyed tasscl-belu. 

• S« pp. 243 AT. 


» See PUte XX. 
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dicate that they have recently taken part in a certain type of Maki rite, 
or that they have secretly carried out a certain act of sorcery against 
persons unknown—a cheap type of self-advertisement apt, however, to 
be imitated by those only wishing to gain a reputation for occult power; 
or an old man may by similar means demonstrate to an admiring world 
the fact that he has sacrificed more than one home-bred circle-tusker.* 

Forms of greeting. 

Before reaching the village the average native knows firom footprints 
who has already retiuned, for each man’s footprints arc known. In the 
case of a woman, it is more than likely that he knows also, from the 
impress of her foot, what load she has been carr^'ing. 

Meeting an individual or a party on the path, there is little need to 
speculate whither they come, for the polite formula of greeting is, “ Where 
have you come from?” or “ Where are you going?” Nor, under ordinary 
circumstances, will the question be evaded, since not only b it the custom 
to tell, but it would abo be futile to conceal, since so many indications, 
as well as the publicity under which all members of the community live, 
make checking up on any individual’s whereabouts easy. Gossip, too, 
spreads quickly and surely, and only sorcerers and adulterers have real 
need to conceal their movements. 

Fire-making. 

Once home, the first concern b the cooking of the evening meal, the 
most important in the day, since breakfast consbts usually of bits left over 
from the night before, and the midday meal b made of yams roasted over 
an open fire close to the gardens where they work. Each house has in 
it an earth-oven, a simple hole dug in the ground. In thb a fire bums 
all night, for warmth and to keep off stray ghosts. It also serves to keep 
away mosquitoes. Stt-ong eyes are needed to rcsbt the pungent, ubiquit¬ 
ous smoke whose only exit b through the interstices of the rain-proof 
thatched roof. 

Fires rarely go out, since embers are carefully preserved. When new 
fire b needed, however, either at home or always when abroad, it must 
be made by the “plough” method. A flat soft-wood board b placed on 
the ground, and the fire-maker keeps thb in place by kneeling on the 
nearer end, while, with a hard-wood stick about eight inches long gripped 
in both hands, he rubs backwards and forwards with it till a groove b 
formed in the board. Thb movement begins comparatively slowly, till 
the soft wood-dust formed by the friction begins to gather at the further 
end of the groove. Then the movement becomes faster and faster, till 
the increased fiiction results in a minute smouldering spark igniting the 

* Such tusken are more valuable if bred at home than if acquired by trade 
(lee p. 042). 
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dust. Dry leaves kept at hand are then swiftly placed over the spark, 
and fanned by blowing into a flame. Under favourable and absolutely 
dry conditions fire can be made by this method in under a minute. But 
it is hard work, and the European trying for the first time may worit for 
five minutes before getting a flame. 

Ritual fires and sex dichotomy. Position of strangers. 

There is no family gathering for the meal, however, for one of the 
fundamental principles underlying society in these islands is that those 
who have performed the Maki rite, that is to say practically the whole 
male population, have thereby become so holy that they may not eat 
with women. This sex dichotomy which decrees that all the men, apart 
from small boys who have not yet taken their first step in the Maki, 
must eat separately from women, is one of the most mariced features of 
Small Island society, and has far>reaching results. It is largely bound up 
with the question of fires, which in themselves, when lit by a member of 
the Maki hierarchy, are holy. Thus one of the chief acts at the moment 
of consecration during this rite is the lighting of a new fire, with brands 
from which (according to one account) the oven on which his meals are 
henceforth to be cooked must be kindled. Tales dealing with the miracu¬ 
lous origin of certain fires as related on Atchin will be given in a later 
volume. 

One of the results of this sanctity of fires, which affected the 
writer’s entire outlook and conditioned much of his work, was the fact 
that he himself, not having taken Maki rank, was unsanctified. He was 
therefore unable to eat with the men, nor could he eat with women, 
since had he done thb he would have been classed as one and therefore 
automatically debarred from knowledge of men’s secret rites. So he was 
forced to eat alone. This resulted in practically no contact with women, 
and in the fact that, lacking the ordinary meal-time companionship which 
in other countries, and indeed among themselves within the sex ban, is 
the time of greatest sociability, his attention was largely concentrated on 
the more formal, ritual life of the natives, of which this fire ban is one of 
the most salient characteristics. 

It is therefore not as an honoured guest that the stranger from outside 
the closed ranks of the Maki hierarchy will be received at meal-time, but 
as a stranger from a different world, tolerated on account of his person¬ 
ality and his adherence to a race that may indeed be superior in many 
other ways, but yet one outside the pale of communal eating, to whom 
it is no insult not to offer food, for the simple reason that it is impossible. 

If, thus, it is desired to make a correct approach, meal-times are to 
be avoided as bringing too obviously to the fore the abyss separating the 
holy from the unclean who have never, by means of sacrifice, wiped out 
the stain of having, as boys, eaten with women. There arc, it is true. 
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stories of men who have acquired such superlatively high Maki rank— 
there arc none living now — that they have been strong enough, not with¬ 
out raising such storms in the community as almost to wreck it, to break 
the taboo and re-establish, for themselves alone, spiritual conttict with 
the mother’s milk by eating from the same fire as women. ‘ Such men 
who have completed the circle between childhood and divinity are 
regarded with awe and terror as being almost equal to ghosts. 

It is well, therefore, to wait until the meal is over, the pipes lighted,* 
and, with the gathering twilight lit up by moon and stars and by the 
smouldering fire, to approach with some casual appropriate remark and 
then sit down and listen, not with the head only, but, as the natives say, 
the “belly,” or what we should call the heart. 

Debates. 

Another type of meeting from which women arc excluded but which 
the circumspect stranger may attend is that of the debates, which in fine 
weather are held in the dancing-ground or in wet weather in the ghamal. 
These arc described by Godefroy • as being cither “small” debates, which 
arc a kind of communal rccreadon when a little is said about everything, 
or “ grand ” debates, announced by the sounding of gongs. Such “ grand ” 
debates arc held only on important occasions, when, for example, a 
woman has eloped or some insult has been perpetrated against one of 
the influential members of the clan, or else to announce the date of some 
rite, or because certain old men wish to summon an offender before this 
the only tribunal that exists. 

If held in the dancing-ground, each member of the clan takes his 
place at the correct spot indicated by his rank. The oldest members take 
up their position on the Upper Side, close to the gongs; if there arc five 
or six of them, they squat on their hceb, in the form of a square; three 
paces behind, towards the middle of the ground, sit those one rank 
inferior to that of the old men ; yet further off, and separated by the same 
distance from those superior to them, arc a group of young men; finally, 
that of the older boys. All spicak in a low voice, though the elders talk 
rather more loudly than the rest. They discuss the subject of their 
meeting. 

• The story of one inch will be told in a later volume on Atchin. 

• A European uuiovation, hand-maiden of the trader who, by creating this arti¬ 
ficial craving which occupies some of the native's surplus energy now that his work 
in the gardens Itas been so noubly lightened by tbe introduction of iron, has csublished 
a tobacco-currency which, as the natives themselves despairingly say, "goes up in 
smoke,” and must be eternally renewed, for the white man’s profit. 

• Godefroy, i, 1933, pp. 40-1. The word for these debates in hb spelling is 
sisilakuarteB, from the verb suUaJcuar. 'fhe Atchin equivalent is the verb 

whence on that island I Itad conferred on me the half-joking title of Melteg-tsilewere 
on account my lot^ sessions with informants. (Melteg b one of the titIcs\-onferred 
on men of high rank in the Makl, see pp, 989, 439.) 
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After a time one old man will get up and close the debate by announc¬ 
ing in a loud voice the conclusion that has been reached. The young 
men have taken no part whatever in the discussion, the whole debate 
having taken place between the members of the first two ranks. 

Position of women. 

It is assumed often, on account of the dichotomy between the sexes 
already mentioned, that the position of women in these islands is a very 
inferior one. This is, however, only partially the case. It is of course 
true that they are not held in such high esteem as in the matrilineal 
islands further north. Nevertheless their position is infinitely better than 
among the Big Nambas who inhabit the neighbouring plateau of North 
Malekula. Though in the Small Islands men occasionally beat their 
wives and white men tell gruesome tales of ham-stringing by jealous 
husbands, such actions arc rare and arc by no means generally approved. 
If matters get too bad, the wife can leave and go back to her own people. 
If she persists in not returning and has the backing of her own relatives, 
Acse pay back the pigs the husband has given as bride-price, and she 
IS free to marry again. But all the numerous minor pigs ceremonially 
presented to the wife’s relatives are not paid back, so that the husband is 
the loser, even in pigs, and has therefore, if fiom this point of view only 
(which of course is not the only one), every inducement to make his 
wife’s lot a contented one. During pregnancy and for some months 
after the birth of a child she b, moreover, carcfiilly, almost fiercely, 
watched over by her own people, who at times take possession of the 
husband’s house in order to ensure her welfare. Nor is the women’s lot 
in the gardens too hard. Though she does indeed do most of the carrying, 
specially heasy loads arc carried by the men, and though in the matter 
of time she is busy for longer periods, the heavy work of cutting down the 
trees, burning the scrub, and generally clearing the ground is done by 
men, while in the planting of the yams both share, and it is not unusu^ 
to sec a husband with his wife and children all busy on the same yam- 
mound. At home, she feeds most of the pigs, but the must valuable 
tuskers arc cared for by the men who are to sacrifice them. Women 
also have certain Lodges of their own which men may not enter, and 
receive complimentary titles when their menfolk perform the Maki rite.* 
They are said also even to perform a kind of secret Maki of their own. 

Interior of houses. Toob and other domestic objects. 

On the evening of any ordinary day, when no particular rite is in 
progress, the men and women, after seeing to the safety of the canoes in 
which they have returned from their nuiinland gardens, having each 
taken their own separate paths up from the shore and then shared the 

‘ See p. 394. 
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common way leading to the village, go together into their dw ellin g 
enclosures, where the women set about cooking, while the men glance 
around their property to see that everything is in order and no untoward 
circumstance has occurred during the day. If we now accompany a man 
into his house we shall see, finlly, at the far end and somewhat to one 
side, the pit for his earth>oven, and, on the other side, a small hamboo 
frame, furnished with wooden pillow, and covered with a mat roughly 
plaited from the fronds of coconut leaves, which is his hed. If a young 
son is living with him, there will be two. Both beds are on what is called 
the “Upper” side of the house. This may be cither side, but once chosen 
cannot he altered. Stuck into the thatch, or hooked on to the rafters which 
support it, grimed and preserved with the smoke of innumerable fires, 
are the objects he treasures. Polished stone blades hafted to adze-shaped 
handles for heavy garden work, felling of trees, cutting of roots. Shell 
adze blades, sunilarly hafted, for carving and for hollowing out canoes 
and gongs. Both these in many different sizes, and the latter of different 
shells, the larger ground down from giant clams and the smaller from 
small spiral shells. The delicate jaws of flying foxes, bracelets of pigs’ 
tusks or turbo shell, arm-badges such as have been adready mentioned. 
Feathered head-dresses for various occasions, badges of office or of Maki 
degree. Bunches of leaves for magic. If he is a sorcerer or rain-maker 
he will have, hidden away, the carved rain-stones and much other para¬ 
phernalia essential to his trade. 

Cooking thi tvtning meal. 

Having surveyed these, the native home from his garden will decide 
whether to eat in his own dwelling-house or with his fellows in the 
prccincU of the Lodge. If at home, his wife cooks for him, though not 
on her fire but on his. More usually, however, he will go to the Lodge. 
Here other men of his joint-family arc gathered. Inside the Lodge the 
large earth-oven, a hole dug in the ground, sometimes surrounded by a 
lining of stones, is emptied. Fresh firewood is brought and kindled, or 
the old fire made up. On this round pebbles arc laid to heat. Mean¬ 
while the evening meal is being prepared. Yams, the staple diet, arc 
scraped on to a leaf. If the day is an ordinary one, and no sacrifice has 
been recently performed, the only adjuncts arc such small titbits as have 
been gathered during the day—an odd brcadfhiit or two, leaves of the 
native “cabbage,” a flying fox, fish, shell-fish, turtles’ eggs, prawns, cels, 
but if there has been a sacrifice, pans of a pig, or fowl. These arc all 
placed on the yam-scrapings, and a fresh layer of these placed on top. 
Then the whole pudding is wrapped in layer upon layer of leaves so as 
to preserve it from direct contact with the fire or earth, and to keep in the 
juices. Meanwhile the pebbles placed on the fire have become red-hot. 
Half these arc now removed by means of wooden tongs, and the wrapped 
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pudding placed on those that remain. On this are then replaced the 
stones that have been removed, and the whole covered in with earth. Here 
the pudding remains till it is judged to have been cooked. For a large 
ceremonial pudding on a ritual occasion it may be left in all night or 
even, for the very largest, as long as twenty-four hours. Whatever time 
' the cooking takes, it is judged always to a nicety, and the restildng food 
is tender and succulent. We arc here concerned, however, only with 
ordinary occasions, when the pudding is taken out soon after it is put in. 
Fresh leaves are brought on which to lay it, and the meal is ready. On 
rainy days it is consumed inside the Lodge. But on fine days — and most 
days are fine—it is eaten outside, the men squatting on their haunches 
in usual Small Island style, or perhaps sitting on a handy log. The 
pudding is sliced with wooden knives and eaten either with the bare 
hand or taken up with a leaf. When finished, what is left over is kept 
to be eaten cold next morning, and the cooking-leaves fed to the pigs. 

Fellowship with the dead. 

All this takes place cither within or inuncdiately outside the Lodge, 
within the Lodge enclosure a few feet from where, lined with stones, lie 
the graves of the ancestral dead. Much has been written of the fear of 
the dead in primitive religion, and it is curious that it u this aspect of 
ancestor cult that has been most emphasised by European writers. As 
Rivers points out, there appear to exist in Melanesia two diametrically 
opposed attitudes towards the dead, that of the early inhabitants, which 
was one of great fear, and that of later immigrants, who believed in their 
ever-jM’csent beneficent influence and so tried in all manner of ways to 
preserve contact with them.* In the Small Islands it is true that in some 
respects the ancestors are very much to be feared, and that their anger 
is held to be one of the main causes of disease or even death. But this is 
only when they have been offended by the neglect of ancestral respect, 
cither on the part of the whole community as a result of the change in 
kinship regulations whereby the introduction of overt patrilineal descent 
has deprived the matrilincal ancestors of much of their former prestige, 
or on the part of individuals who have neglected their private offerings 
at the ancestral graves, or by the too bold introduction of innovations 
in mortuary ritual or in some other way have offended particular ghosts. 
It has already been noted how expiation of the communal sin brought 
about by the change in kinship regulations is one of the most important 
factors in tlie huge sacrifices performed during the ritual of the Maki, 
but we shall sec later that it b through these very sacrifices that the 
living gain fellowship with the dead by ensuring their owm future exbt- 
cncc in the land where the dead continue to live. Private offences arc 
similarly expiated by sacrifice or the dbcontinuance of the practices to 

* Riven, i, vol. II, p. 379. 
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which the ghosts have taken exception. Apart fiom these more or less 
normal occurrences, special types of ghost are particularly liable to cause 
misfortune, chief among which are the ghosts of those slain in battle, 
who, lacking due burial rites, are unable to meet the demands of the 
Guardian Ghost for the gift of a pig sacrificed at their gfrave, and so 
wander unsatisfied seeking to wreak vengeance on whom they may find. 
These exceptions, however, but serve to prove the rule that it is because 
they have lacked the normal loving care bestowed on the dead, together 
with the opening of the door to the future life that these sacrifices repre¬ 
sent, that their unhappiness drives them to such acts. 

For the normal attitude towards the dead in the Small Islands, far 
from being one of fear, is, once these duties have been performed, one 
of admiration and gratitude for benefits received during their lifetime 
and for the yet greater benefits it u hoped to receive from them after 
their death. For, just as the dead depend for their well-being on the 
continued sacrifices made to them by the living, so also do the living 
depend on the dead for their power over the unseen forces that rule 
their existence, such as their continued health and prosperity, the fertility 
both of themselves and of their pigs, the sunshine and rain that favour 
their crops, and the winds that can bring success or disaster to their 
voyages in their sea-going canoes. Thus ancestors constantly appear in 
dreams to advise or dissuade, and most major forms of magic contain 
some sort of appeal to them and derive efficacy from this fact. 

While an element of fear certainly pervades the native attitude 
towards them, it is, however, the kind of fear that b better expressed by 
the word awe. For if fear in the degraded sense in which it b often 
used to express only an uncomfortable emotion were the ruling attitude, 
we should not find the centre of male communal life in each joint-family 
to be the Lodge built by the side of the very cemetery where the ancestral 
dead lie, nor should we be able to explain the numerous communion 
feasts held during the mortuary rites which the dead man of high rank 
himself shares by receiving morseb of food dropped down a bamboo tube 
leading to hb mouth. At other times, as during voyages, when the 
ancestors are supposed to accompany and protect them, communion 
feasts arc held which they arc believed to share. At home the place 
where men feel safest b in the Lodge in closest proximity to their graves. 
Thb b their natural gathering-place, where they deliberate on all family 
affairs, sit about at odd times, and have their meab. Here abo old men, 
whose mating time b past, arc wont to sleep, close to the dead they soon 
w ill join. 
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CHAPTER III 


OVERT SOCIAL ORGANISATION 

THE SMALL ISLANDS AS A CULTURAL UNIT 

I N the brief survey contained in the last chapter, we met with several 
factors of sociological significance: 

The division of the island into two unequal Sides. 

The fact that the six Vao villages, each with its own dancing-ground, 
arc paired in such a way as to form three double-villages, one 
double-village on one Side of the Island and two double-villages 
on the other. 

Sex dichotomy as one of the means by which the men maintain a 
position of ritual superiority over the women. 

The existence of a central village men’s bouse (ghamaT) and of Family- 
Lodges {na-tamp) surrounded by the family cemeteries, into which 
women not bom in the village may never enter and those bom 
in the village may enter only on stated occasions. 

(Godefroy also reports the existence of special Lodges in which women 
give birth to children and to which men have no access.) 

In order properly to understand the meaning of these phenomena it 
is necessary first to examine the social organisation of Vao not as a unit 
in itself, but as part of the larger unit formed by the Small Islands as 
a whole. 

Despite considerable differences in language, in tlic regulation of kin¬ 
ship and in ritual, and the not infixquent wars that break out between 
them, the inhabitants of all these and of the adjacent promontories 
recognise a common cultural bond. There is, however, no political 
cohesion. Nor, in the absence of chiefs, is there any centralised form of 
control or common action. 

Within thw cultural unit the inhabitants of each bland and promontory 
included in it may severally be spoken of as constituting a “tribe” in 
the commonly accepted sense that they inhabit a definite locality, speak 
a conunon language, have a common name for themselves, and in spite 
of intermarriage exhibit a sense of solidarity which expresses itself in 
regarding other people as strangers,* though in no case does the population 

* The only poMible exception to thb it that of Wala and Rano, which lie very close 
to one another and in tome respcca act as a single unit. 
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of any single Small Island today greatly exceed 400,* and that of the two 
promontories is considerably less. I shall, however, in the following 
paga make only very occasional use of this term, since the natives’ own 
habit of referring to themselves by the names of their blands or promon¬ 
tories is equally exact and has the advantage of conforming with their 
own methods of thought. 

"Hie population of each Small Island is divided into a number of 
patrilocal villages in which descent is overtly patrilineal, marriage being 
regulated at first right on a simple basis of local patrilineal exogamy. 
The exogamous patrilineal unit may consist of: 

(1) A single-village. 

(2) A double-village, sometimes comprising the whole of one Side of 
the Island. 

(3) A group of villages comprising a whole island, as on Wala.* 

Thus, in each unit formed of a single-village, double-village or group 
of villages, the population is made up of males all clainung descent from 
a common ancestor or ancestors in the male line, together with their 
wives, and their unmarried sisters and daughters. According to the rule 
of patrilineal exogamy with patrilocal residence, no man may marry any 
woman born in bis own \'illage or group of \illages and who could thus 
claim common ancestry with him in the male Une. Thus, every woman 
on mamage leaves the village in which she was bom and goes to live 
in that of her husbmd, and the children bom of the marriage belong to 
the husband’s patrilineM kin. The patrilineal kin is thus a clan in the 
tme sense of the term, with the men all congregated in their own ancestral 
patrilineal village and the women seeking husbands outside. The system 
embraces the whole area under consideration, since marriages take place 
not only with members of other villages on the same island (except in 
the case of Wala), but also with those of other Small Islands, as well as 
of the villages on the adjacent mainland of Malckula. 

This pronounced system of overt patrilineal exogamy has given rise to 
the prevailing opinion that descent in these islands, as in other parts of 
Malekula, b purely “ patrilineal.” That thb overt patrilineal organbation 
forms, however, only one aspect of the social scheme, will be seen clearly 
when we come to examine the kinship systems of the various blands.* 

What has been said b enough for the moment to demonstrate the 
interdependence of all the Small Island communities and the dominance 
of the patrilineal principle in the regulation of residence. 

With thb common background, let us now briefly survey the social 
organbation of the various blands with regard to the arrangement and 
inter-relation of theb villages. 

‘ For exact nuinben see Appendix I, pp. 745 ff. 

* See footnote on p. 56. 


• .See Chapien V and VI. 
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Arrangement of Villages in the Various Islands 

Reference to Map II, appearing on page 28, wUl show that the 
island of Vao is not peculiar in being divided both geographically 
and socially into two unequal Sides. This is a basic feature of social 
organisation also on all the Small Islands. A second point common to 
all b the fact that, apart from refugee communities, the population of 
each bland b divided into six villages, of which two arc on what b regarded 
as the Superior Side of the Island and four on the other, A third point 
of similarity b that in each case the Superior Side of the Island b that 
possessing the best beach, which always faces the mainland and, con¬ 
taining only one double-village or two single-villages, b in all cases the 
smaller, while the Inferior seaward Side, containing four vdllagcs, b the 
larger. 

Here, however, the similarity ends. Subject to these basic features 
common to all the Small Islands, each individual bland differs from the 
others in the precise way in which its component villages are grouped 
together into exogamous units. 

Vao. 

In Vao the six villages are grouped into three pairs so as to form three 
double-villages, one double-village on the Superior Side of the Island and 
two double-villages on the Inferior Side. The solidarity of each of these 
three double-villages impressed itself so strongly on Speber in 1910 that 
he described the population of Vao as being ^vided into “three large 
villages,” ^ and during the time of my vbit they were equally intact. 
The swiftness of the change now taking place in these blancb b, however, 
shown by the fact that Godefroy, writing nearly twenty years later, refers 
to the four villages on the Inferior Side as having “ no kinship tics.” * 
'Thb phrase presumably refers to a state of affairs similar to that on 
Atchin, where, at the time of my vbit, each of the corresp>onding four 
villages on the Inferior Side was an exogamous unit. .Thb tendency for 
the two double-villages on thb Side of each Island to split up appears, 
for reasons given below,* to be inherent in the kinship system, and b 
but one aspect of the general collapse of sectional systems in thb part 
of Melanesia. Thb process being more advanced on Atchin than on 
Vao, and the Inferior Side of Vao being in close contact with that bland, 
thb contact has apparently hastened the collapse on thb Side of Vao. 
Since at the time during which my 6cld-work was carried out, howev’er, 
the three double-villages on Vao still functioned as such, thb subsequent 
development will be ignored so far as my own results are concerned. 

* Speiscr, 3, p. loa. 

* Sm p. 167. 


* Godefroy, 1, 1933. p. 54. 
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Alehin. 

On Atchin there is now only one exogamous doubIe>village, occupy¬ 
ing the Superior Side of the Island facing the mainland. This double¬ 
village is named, and its component twin-villages are also named.> On 
the Inferior Side of the Island the remaining four villages are, as already 
stated, no longer grouped into double-villages, but each forms an 
exogamous unit by itself. It is said, however, that formerly this was 
not the case, and that the entire bland once formed a single unit. 

Wala. 

On Wala, the hbtoric sequence which we have noted on Atchin b 
reversed, the entire bland now forming a single exogamous unit, with 
two separate villages on one side and four on the other, though it b said 
that formerly each village was a unit in itself.* 


Uripio. 

On Uripiv, regarding which bland my information b very slight, 
there would appear to be three villages on one side (one of which may 
possibly be intrusive) and four on the other, two of which form an 
exogamous pair, the rest being separate units. 

Mainland villages. 

Regarding the organisation of mainland villages I have no information. 
There are, however, certain mainland villages between which and some 
of the Small Island villages there are traditional marriage connexions.* 


Pfew forms of culture diffused to the Small Islands from the mainland villages 
of Lawor and Bot-walim. Vao retains older form of culture. 

These differences, as will be shown in later volumes, are due to the 
new forms of culture dbseminated from the two now extinct villages of 


. “■ ‘*o“Wc-village of Ruruar, with its twin-villaga Pwcter-tsQis and Olcp. 

Wala IS divided from the neighbouring island of Rano only by a very murow 
strait, Bi^ It is possible that these two isla^ may at one time have bera regarded 
** * “Ixwb may have corresponded socially to the 

two Sides of the Island” on V'ao and Atchin, in spite of the fact that Wala itself now 
appears to Mve two “Sides.” This suppoaition recci\es support from Mgr. Doucer^’s 
state^t p. aga) derived from Pire Salomon, at one time missionary on that 

that W^a men marry Rano Ymmen and Rano men marry Wala women ” 
story, since many marriages occur also between the natives 
“ ’ Atchm ^ to a less extent of Vao, but it certainly indicates a 

division mw exog^ous moieties, one such moiety including the whole of Wala and 
” the wtme of Rano. An aceptional position, however, is occupied by the 
Wala village of Mel-nator, said to have been founded by the shipv»Tecked ciew of a- 
c^<» R^ sonw six or seven generations ago whose history is well known on 

of their foreign origin are permitted to marry 
members of other Wala villages (as weU as those of other islan£^ as shown bTth^ 
genealogies I recorded on Atchin). ^ 

• See p. 162. 
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Lawor and Bot-walim formerly situated on the mainland opposite Wala. 
There is a considerable body of evidence, however, which suggests that 
at one time all the Small Islands were even more similar in organisation 
than they arc today, and that the existing organisation on Vao is the 
model to which all formerly conformed. It would be anticipating future 
volumes to produce all the evidence here, and I will content myself now 
with repeating that it is on this account, and with a view to tracing the 
chMgc, that 1 have chosen Vao as the subject of the first volume in this 
scries. 

Owing to the wealth of material, I propose in this volume to reduce 
*^®i^cttccs to the other islands to a muumum, leaving the description of 
the processes of change occurring in them to future publicadons, and to 
concMtrate here exclusively on the older type of social organisation still 
existing on Vao. Even on Vao, influences disruptive of the old forms of 
culture are already at work, one example of which is seen in the tendency 
already mentioned for the two doublc->illages on the Inferior Side of the 
Island to split up into four exogamous units. 


SOCIAL ORGANISATION ON VAO 

"Sides of the Island." 

As we have seen, the island of Vao is primarily divided, both geo¬ 
graphically and socially, into two asymmetrical Sides. These Sides are 
not named, members of each moiety referring to the other simply as 
tosan, meaning “side,” or, as we should say, “the other side.” In order 
to distinguish these from the numerous other progressively dual divisions 
of society we shall meet with in this chapter, I will refer to them as 
“Sides of the Island.” The two Sides of the Island, though indis- 
pc^blc to one another as parts of a single organisation, live in a tra¬ 
ditional state of enmity one with the other.* 

Double-villages. 

On the Superior Side, facing the mainland and sharing |>osscssion of 
the best beach called Kowu, arc two named villages, Pcte-hul and Togh- 
VMu, which together form the unnamed patrilineal exogamous double- 
village which occupies this Side of the Island.* 

On the Inferior seaward Side of the Island arc the two unnamed 
patrilineal exogamous double-villages composed respectively of the named 
villages Venu and Peter-ihi, occupymg the eastern half of the central ridge, 
and Singon and Norohurc, occupying the easterly point. 

‘ For detailed accounts of this enmi^, sec Chapters XXIII on Warfare. 

’ One aspect of the superiority of this double-village b the fact that iu inhabiunu 
regard themselves as philological puruts, reeding lii^uistic innovauons from Atchin, 
such as are favoured by those ofthe Inferior Side of the Island (Godefroy, i, 1933, p. 54). 
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Parent and offshoot villages. 

Just as the whole island is divided into Superior and Inferior Sides, 
so also in each double-village one component village is regarded as 
superior, and the other as inferior. In each case the superior village 
represents the original foundation and will therefore be referred to as the 
parent village, of which the inferior village is the ofIshooL 

The six villages of Vao arc paired in this respect as follows: * 


Superior Side 
of the Island 


Inferior Side 
of the Island 


Superior 

Inferior 

(parent) 

(ofEihoot) 

Village 

ViUage 

Pete-hul 

Togh-vanu 

Petcr-ihi 

Venu 

Singon 

i 

Norohure 


Fio. 3 


Thb phenomenon of parent and ofishoot villages is always represented 
by the natives as being due to historical accident. As each double- 
village, however, is so split, and as the six villages so formed constitute 
the essential organisation of the bland, we shall have to seek further for 
the real meaning of thb arrangement. The hbtorical explanation as 
given by the natives for the bisection of the Superior Side will be given 
in the next chapter. The actual mcchanbm causing the split and the 
“inferiority” of the ofishoot vilbgcs will be dealt with in the chapters 
on Kinship. 


Refugee communities. 

The only sections of the community not referred to in the above 
account arc: 

(a) The refugee community of Tobmp, descended from the inhabit¬ 
ants of a now submerged bland formerly situated between Vao and 
Atcbin. The survivors and their descendants first took refuge on the 
mainland, where they built a number of villages in succession till in 
recent years the last remnants of them settled on Vao, on land belonging 
to the village of Togh-vanu, with which they had always had close kin¬ 
ship dcs, and made a dancing-ground adjoining that of their hosts. Owing 

* The number and names of married men in each village in the year 193a are 
pven on page 746. It is worth noting that the population on each Side of the bland 
it approximately equal. 
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to the fact that they acquired many of the chief Maki rites from the main¬ 
land of Malckula before these were acquired on Vao, they hold, despite 
their small numbers, a very special position on the island. Their history 
b recorded in Chapter XXII. 

(b) The two former communides of Lavame, which has only three 
surviving members, also now living at Togh-vanu, and Handiliagh, which 
b cxdnct. Lavame formerly possessed two dancing-grounds. The now 
deserted dancing-ground marked in Map III as being on the |>ath leading 
from Le-siwar to Togh-vanu b probably one of these. The inhabitants 
formerly had close kinship ties with the mainland village of Le-huru. A 
talc dealing with the quarrel between Lavame and Handiliagh b given 
on p. 80. 

(r) The refugee community of Lc-sc-kerc, of which only one man 
survives. 

None of these, however, affect the essential organbadon of the bland, 
and they may therefore be left out of account here, with the passing 
remark that the confusion in the stories r^arding the origin of the various 
Vao villages cited in the next chapter may well have arben pardy through 
a number of refugee communides attaching themselves to exbdng villages 
and so giving rise to contradictory legends. 

I will coniine myself in thb chapter to a dcscripdon of the overt social 
organbadon, so far as I recorded it, of the six villages into which the 
nadve Vao population b divided. 

Dancing-grounds. 

Every Vao village possesses one dancing-ground,* called nr-rar,* 
which b the focal point of the village, the place where the stone-platforms, 
dolmens and monoliths, and gongs connected with the Maki, are set up, 
and the scene of the chief Maki rites. Though in the centre of the village 
and not guarded by any phy'sical barrier, no woman may set foot on the 
soil of a dancing-ground except during certain dances and rites connected 

* There arc exceptional cases in which one village has two dancing-grounds 

(see pp. 61,89). ... 

• Soinetimes l e f e r re d to as U-sar, using the locative particle It- in place of the in- 
dehnitc article tu-. The use of this word for dancing-gnmnd, shared also by the adjacent 
Malekulan coastal villages, is, so far as I know, unique in the Malekulan area in which, 
as also on the remaining Small Islands and in Ambiim, the usual term used for it is 
some form of the word (h)amU, which in its turn is related to ghatial (see footnote p. 60). 
The root sar is, however, used in this sense also in South-East Oba, where in the district 
of Lologharo the word for dancing-ground is sort, in Loaigvrei na-sttr, and in Lot-mangwe 
sara (La>'ard, 9). In South Ra^ it is sar (Tattevin, i, 1926, p. 377). In Vanua Lava 
“a man may plant a cycas in lus g^arden as a sign that it is sme tamate, i.e. the lodge or 
resting-place of a Utmalt” (Rivers, t, vol. I, p. ^). Or. Capell suggests that the word 
b prc^bly derived from the Indonesian sagh^, “to sweep.” Compare Mou sara, 
meaning both “court,” “open space,” and “to sweep”; sarag, “to wipe away”; 
sarav, “to rub,” etc. By extension, sara also means “to gather, bring together,” and 

“to assemble” (Codrington, a). 
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with the presentation of tusked boars. Here, men rule supreme, and here 
the main sacrifices to the ancestors take place. This u the spot fham which 
each village b said to spring, and in all native accounts of the foundation of 
any village the construction of the dancing-ground b the founder’s first act. 

Ghamal. 

Close to the dancing-ground b the largest building in the village, 
called ghamal.^ Thb b the roofed counterpart of the dancing-ground, 
being the centre for all such business connected with the Maid as needs 
protecdon from the weather. Thb also b sacred to men, no woman 
being allowed, save on certmn specified occasions, to set foot across the 
fence surrounding it. The vsord ghamal b clearly connected with the 
Banks Islands gamal, and the intimate associadon of thb structure with 
the dancing-ground b seen in the use of the word itself, since in Atchin 
the corresponding word amal b actually used for the dancing-ground, 
while the Inidadon Lodge, which in Atchin occupies the same posidon 
with regard to the dancing-ground as does the ghamal on Vao, b called 
lol-hamal, meaning “in the midst of the {h)amal.” Variations of same 
word arc applied throughout Malckula and Ambrim altemadvely for 
the dancing-ground or for the structure connected with it.* It b probably 
the same word as Mol, the dtlc taken by the chief sacrificer in the Maid 
rites throughout thb area. Thb ddc b connected with the verb pal, “to 

> UtusUy combined with the indefinite article as na~ghamal. 

• Instances of the use of this tenn for Men’s-Houss or Lodge are: 

Banks Islands, ganud (Codrington, Rivers). 

Torres Islands, gamtl (Rivets, i, vol. I, p. 185). 

Oba, gam^i (Riven, 1, vol. II, p. 332). 

Santo (St. Philip’s and St. James* Bay), gamali (ibid.). 

„ (Nogugu), na-gamal, tia-gomali (Deacon, 3, p. 473). 

» { >, End Epi), kamal, kemali, kotrui (Rivets, l, vol. II, p. 233). 

South Raga (Pomowol), mol (Tattevin, 1, 1927, p. 427). 

Ambrim (Sulol), himtl (Rivets, 3), and (Deacon, 3, p. 512). 

Malekula (Seniang), na-amd (Deacon, 4, glossary). 

„ (Lambumbu), (g)amal (ibid.}. 

„ (Laf;alag), hianal (ibid.). 

„ (Big Nambas), ghamal (ibid.). 

„ (Port Sandwich), emtl (RisTts, 1, vol. II, p. 233). 

„ (Atilua), n'anad, n'amtl (ibkL). 

West Epi (Burumba), goautli (Deacon, 3, p. 504). 

Instances of the use of the term for Da.ncino-crouno all come from Malekula and 
Ambrim, aitd arc: 

Malekula (Atchin), amal (where loi-Juonal means “Initiation Lodge*’) (Layard, 9). 

„ (Wala), n'amd (ibid.). ’ 

„ (Lambumbu), na-amtl (Deacon, 4, glosutry). 

„ (Lagalag), haml (-“sacred place of clan") (ibid.). 

Ambrim (Sulol), htmel (where kimtl means Men’s-House) (Rivets, 3). 

In the Small Islands of Malckula, other than Vao, thb meaning has become 
extended yet further, in that many ViujtOES themselves are called tml with a 
qualifying adjective, e.g. on Atchin, £mi/ Paras (long), Emil Marta (narrow). ’EmU 




l’L.\TE \’ 1 I 



A N’ao f>hamal iS/niser, 3, Plaif 1*,, J’iff, 1). Note ihc dulmri) oiitsicit*, c‘iu l(is«‘d by a rcncr, 
and rack displaying tiu* (nsk<'d jaws of boars sac rifu rd at its ('oiiscrration 
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sacrifice” or “to be sacrificed,”^ and the sanction for the structure’s 
sacredness is the human sacrifice which, together with the sacrifice of 
tusked boars, forms an essential feature of the consecration rite performed 
when it is built.* 

It would appear, therefore, that the word ghamal, or amal, as used 
either for the dancing-ground or for the roofed structure associated with 
it, should properly be rendered “ Place of Sacrifice.” 

The numerous functions of the ghamal will appear during the course 
of this work. It will suffice here to mention some of the most important. 
We have already noted its sacredness to men, that b to say to those who 
have performed the Maki rite, and have thus during their lifetime taken 
on some of the holiness of ancestors. Each man has hb own place,* 
marked by hb sleeping-mat {tambaghar) and by hb earth-oven, at which 
cither he or hb sons cook hb mcab. Here all those who have performed 
the chief Maki sacrifice must sleep during the thirty-day period following 
the rite, eating of food specially cooked by their wives, though the most 
elaborate precautions arc taken that thb food shall not come into contact 
with that eaten by women.* Warriors also sleep in the ghamal before 
intended battle. Here also are made the masks and other perishable 
objects used in the special dances called na-leng,* and new gongs arc 
hollowed out, accompanied by magic formulae. The most important 
feasts connected with the Maki are held here, and all deebions come to with 
regard to Maki rites. Here abo debates are held at night, or when it rains, 
and young men arc instructed by their elders in the hbtory of the tribe. 

End-to-end dancing-grounds. 

It has been said above that each village has but one dancing-ground. 
Thb statement b true of all Vao \illagcs with the exception of Pctcr-ihi, 
which has two dancing-grounds placed end to end. While in all other 
cases the dancing-ground goes by the same name as the village, the two 
dancing-grounds of Pctcr-ihi arc called by different names, respectively 
Etine and Norolu. A similar arrangement b found in the Atchin village 
of Olcp, where, however, one b called by the same name as the village, 
OUp, and the other Jfamal Para, or “New Dancing-ground,” of which 
Olcp b the socially sujjcrior, and the “ New Dancing-ground ” the inferior. 

Thb curious arrangement b explained by the natives to be due to 
hbtorical reasons such as that accounting for the foundation of the doublc- 

' Cf. the Indooeaian pamali,pttj^i,p 9 mati, meaning “lacrcd or taboo,” used cipcoally 
in connexion with the tabular tacrifidal stone called oote pomati (similar to the sacrificial 
dolmen erected during the Vao Maki), closely connected with the Kakihan Sodc^ at 
West Ceram, which Deacon takes to be the prototype of Melattesian secret societies 
(Deacon, i, p. 340). 

* This rite, a special form of Maki, is fully described in Chapter XVI, where a 
detailed description of the building is also given. 

* MtUUku, “I’endroit 06 je couche” (Godefiroy, 1, 1933, p. 36). 

* See p. 400. * See p. 337. 
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village of Pcte-hul-Togh-vanu on Vao. According to this account, 
fully related below,* there was in the beginning only one village, Pcte-hul, 
which was founded by two brothers, each of whom constructed his own 
dancing-ground, both being placed end to end as in the modem village 
of Petcr-ihL Later, owing to changes in the kinship s>'stem which will 
be fully discussed in Chapter VI, some of the descendants of the younger 
brother split off from the parent community to found the offihoot village 
of Togh-vanu by the construction of a separate dancing-ground some 
little distance away. I mention this here as a possible explanation of the 
existing two dancing-grounds end-to-end at Peter-ihi, the reason for 
which I omitted to enquire into on the spot.* 

“Sides of the Slone." 

We have already noted (i) the division of the island into two moieties, 
and (2) that of each double-village into two twin-villages. 

The next sub-division to be recorded is that of the populadon of each 
village into two yet further patrilineal moieties called losan na-vatu. We 
have already met with the word tosan used by itself as referring to the 
two unnamed “Sides of the Island.” Here also the word tosan means 
“side,” and, combined with the word na-vatu, “stone,” means “Side of 
the Stone.” As in the case of the two “Sides of the Island,” these two 
moieties are unnamed, members of each moiety referring to members 
of the other simply as tosan na-vatu, “Side (i.e. the other Side) of the 
Stone.” * 


Organisation of the Double-Village of Pete-hul-Togh- 
VANU on the Superior Side of the Island 

Pete-hul founded by Ta-ghar. 

What has been said above applies to every village on the island. 
With regard to the further dual divisions into which society u organised, 
we are faced with the fact of new disturbing influences from Atchin 
which have to some extent upset the old order. 

* See p. 8g. 

^ * The situation in regard to Peter-ihi is, boM-cver, cotnplicated by the fiut that 
this village is already provided with an oibhoot village, Venu. It would appear that 
the same process which caused the formation of the original ofbhoot village is again in 
operation, and that the parent village is once more in process of dividing into two. 

' Natives of Vao automatically know to which Side of the Stone this phrase refers, 
since it must be that Side of the Stone in the speaker’s own village to which he himself 
docs not belong. When speaking to stranj^, or of the Sides of the Stone in another 
village, distinction between the two Sides is niadc by referring spedikally to the two 
Quarters (see p. 70 and Fig. 5) of which each Side b composed. Thus, in the case of 
Pete-hul, specific reference can only be made by speaking of one Side of the Stone as 
"Uum na-vatu La-mivt-na-ningr, .Vatu,” these being the names of the two Quarters com¬ 
posing one Side (see below), and of the other as “loian na-vatu la-miei-ra, La-mbarang.” 
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There is in fact only one village on Vao which, owing to its alleged 
foundation by the sky-deity Ta-ghar, is said by the natives to have an 
internal organisation which is, as they put it, “straight,” or as we should 
say, “perfect.” Thb is the village of Petc-hul on the Superior Side of the 
Island. It was therefore to this village and its offshoot Togh-vanu that 
I turned my attention, and to which the following description applies. 
As will be seen, of the two \illagcs composing this Side of the Island, it is 
in fact only the parent-village of Pete-hul that lives up to this reputation 
for perfection, the ofishoot village of Togh-vanu failing to be completely 
perfect, for reasons which will be apparent when we come to study the 
kinship system. 

QyarUrs and “ Qjiarter-Lodges." 

In the “ perfect” village of Petc-hul, each of the two unnamed moieties 
called “Sides of the Stone” is further divided into two sub-moieties called 
bang-ne-im. The word ne-im means “house” or “group of houses,” and, 
as the word implies, each of the four patrilineal sub-clans thus formed 
occupies a given district in the village, corresponding literally to the four 
“Quarters” of a town (see Map IV). I did not enquire at the time into 
the meaning of the first syllabic of the term, bang, but it is probably 
identical with the word na-mbangt meaning “banyan tree.” These trees 
have a semi-sacred character, and it is possible that the numerous banyan 
trees found throughout the island were at one time associated wdth the 
“Quaners” of villages. 

Each Quarter centres round a large building, sacred to men, called 
na-tamp. These na-tamp are smaller than the village ghamal, but much 
larger than the dwelling-houses. Of the word na-tamp, na- is the indefinite 
article, and the essential syllabic is tamp, one of the many Malckulan 
variants of the Austroncsian word of which the best-known form is the 
Polynesian tabu, meaning sacred. Each na-tamp is situated immediately 
alongside the cemetery in which the oldest and most honoured members 
of the male section of the Quarter in question, those called mer-sean,^ or 
“greybeards,” arc buried. It is to these cemeteries that the word lamp, 
“sacred,” really refers. The corresponding word in Atchin is la-tap, 
meaning both cemetery and its accompanying building. In each c^e 
the close association between the two is shown by a high wall enclosing 
both building and cemetery, as well as an open space before the former 
which serves as a common meeting-ground for the male members of the 
Quarter. Inside this building and on the open space before it the most 
important affairs affecting the whole Quarter are discussed. Here the 
main rites in honour of the dead take place, and the communion fewts 
are held. No women are admitted save when invited, with the exception 
of certain occasions when the female patrilineal relatives of the deceased 

• See p. 53 «* 
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(i.e. the sisters and daughters, but never their mothers or wives) come to 
perform their part in mortuary ritual. 

On ordinary occasions, this is the general meeting- and eating-place 
of men. Here the still living “greybeards" of the Quarter sometimes 
sleep, as on occasion may also such unmarried youths as have not yet 
constructed houses for themselves, or married men when they so wish. 

Each na-tamp has its own disdnetive name,* which u applied not only 
to the cemetery and its accompanying building, and to the enclosure 
surrounding them, but b used also as a collecdve name for all members 
of the Quarter to which it belongs, as well as to the village land • 
they own. 

It b one of the principles of thb work to avoid needless and confusing 
repetition of native terms, by finding Englbh equivalenu where possible. 
With regard to the secular aspect of the na-tamp as a general meeting- 
place for men, the hackneyed word “club-house” would serve. It will 
be clear, however, that the ordinary connotations of thb word arc very 
far from embracing the religious concepts which underlie the native term, 
and with no stretch of the imagirtation could the word “club-house” be 
made to include, as docs the native term, abo those members of the popula¬ 
tion who use iL I therefore propose to adopt the term “ Lodge,” which, 
like the native term, applies both to a closed community and to the build¬ 
ing in which its members meet, and at the same time bears a sintilar 
semi-secret and religious connotation. 

Since there b yet another type of Lodge to be considered, I will refer 
to those which have just been described as Quarter-Lodges. 

''Sides of the Lodge." 

We have not yet reached the end of the progressive sub-divisions into 
which the community b split up. For each of the above-mentioned 
Quarters b yet further divided into two lesser moieties called tosan na- 
tamp, “Sides of the Lodge.” These, like the Sides of the dancing-ground 
(sec p. 34), arc divided into Upper and Lower, namely tosan a-ul and 
tosan a-tan, meaning literally “Superior” and “Inferior.” Each of these 
Lodge moieties has its own lesser Lodge building, also called na-tamp. As 
b the case with the Quarter-Lodges, the word na-tamp b used to refer not 
only to the Lodge and to the cemetery round it, but abo to the group of 
indivnduab who use it. Each “Side of the Lodge” has its own individual 
name. 

The “Side of the Lodge” represents the smallest cohesive group out¬ 
side the biological family unit. Ite cemetery b reserved for all those 
belonging to the age and rank entitling those who have reached them to 
be called na-hmbe, the usual respectful title for “old man.” * These two 

* See p. 67. * Ai opposed to garden land. 

• See p. 530. 
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“ Sides of the Lodge” are the meeting- and eating-places for all except the 
very oldest members of the Quarter. 

That these “Sides of the Lodge” are definitely regaled as oflEshoots 
from the Quarter-Lodge, which u the main family division, b clear fiom 
the fact that in all ceremonial distributions of food the ritual phraseology 
is not that one set of yams is provided for each ‘ Side of the Lxxlge, ^ but 
that ‘*two sets of yams” arc given to each Quarter, the Qjiarter iuclf 
only being recognised by the general community and the division into 
“Sides of the Lodge” being regarded as a domestic affair within the 

Quarter.^ . 

Members of a given “Side of the Lodge” refer to those of the other 
“Side of the Lodge” in the same Quarter simply as “toran,” “Side,’’ or, 
more specifically, tosan a-ul or Icsan a-Um, “Superior or Inferior Side.’ 
When it u necessary, for the sake of strangers, to be yet more specific, 
the name of the “Side of the Lodge is added. 


Togh-vemu had original^ otdj two Qyarters, but now has three. 

Such is the internal organisation of Pete-hul, superior or parent partner 
of the double-village of Pctc-hul-Togh-vanu, which occupies the b^ side 
of the island. When we come to examine the organisation of iu mfenor 
or offshoot twin-village Togh-vanu, we find that, though composed of the 
same types of unit, these arc arranged differenUy, and differ also in 

number. Thus: , , 1. 

(a) Instead of having four Quarters, Togh-vanu has only three, each 

with its own named Quarter-Lodge. It is important to n^, moreover 
as will be seen later, that there were originally only two Qparters, and 
that the third Quarter is of comparatively recent origin.* 

(b) Instead of the two moieties called Sides of the Lodge mto 
which each Quarter b divided, each having its own Lodge building, there 
b only one such “Side of the Lodge” building in each Quarter,^d this 
building belongs to the Inferior “Side of the Lo^c” whUc the Superior 
“Side of the Lodge” uses the Quarter-Lodge as its Lt^gc buildmg. 

These deviauons from the theoretically “ perfect” pattern of social 
organisation in Togh-vanu arc put down by the naUves to the f^t that 
whereas Pctc-hul with its perfect organisauon was founded by Ta-ghar, 
Togh-vanu with its imperfect org^^don was founded by mere man. 
and b therefore “all in a muddle. 

What thb phrase means we shall find out when we coinc to examine 
the creation myth and the formation of the kinship system. 


< n <toi Evidence died below (pp. 156, «68) luggesu a possible reason 
name^^t^ “Side, of the Lo«^'’ respecuvely of 

ihe m^ben of the two matrilineal moieues wilhm the Qparter. 


• See pp. 91,95. 

« See Chapter VI. 
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Social Organisation illustrated by means of Sketch-map 

AND Diagrams 

fis* 4 presents in diagrammatic form the existing social organisation 
of the island into successive moieties and sub-moieties. 

In Table I the same diagram is presented in horizontal form, giving 
the names of the named moieties. In the double-village of Petc-hul-Togh- 


INFER/OP 

Sid* of 



^supEmav-, 

oFtht Island 

Fk>. 4. Diagram illuiratmo tm* Ovurt Sociai. Orgamhation or V'ao. 

Moielies known a* “rides" (toiaiii. including unnamed doublcvUIaaes ihaded 
Names of villages outside the diagram. ’ 

* For sutMequent devciopmeni of this Quarter, see Table I and pp. 91 ff. 
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vanu ihc Sides of the Stone are numbered i and a to demonstrate the 
fact that, though these moieties appear separately in each village, their 
appearance is in fact due to two moiedes rimning through the whole 
kinship organisadon. So also the two Oparters in each Side of the 
Stone in Pete-hul are lettered A and B to show that these also are due 
to yet another pair of moiedes forming an essential part of the kinship 
system, as will be shown in the next chapter dealing with the nadve 
accounts of the origin of this Nollage. 

In the brief dme available to me on Vao, I was able to make only a 
rotigh^ sketch of the central part of Pete-hul and Xogh-vanu on the 
Superior Side of the Island, t(^cther with a few of the adjacent house 
plots of Peter-ihi on the Inferior Side. From the resuldng sketch-map 
(Map IV) a number of salient facts emerge. 

Suits of the Island. 

In the 6ist place, it will be nodeed that the division between the two 
Sides of Ae Island, far from going across waste ground, such as is plcnd- 
fully available on the island, b, where it approaches the dancing-grounds, 
actuaUy the most populous street on the bland, faced on both sides by 
house-enclosures, th^ on the west belonging to Togh-vanu and those 
on the east to Peter-ihi. Thus, in spite of the tradidonal enmity i»TbMng 
between the two Sides of the Island, the rival habitadons approach one 
another as close as they possibly can. Thb significant fact wUl be fuUy 
discussed when we come to the subject of warfare,* and b only mendoned 
here in order to call attendon to the fact that warfare, so prominent in 
the cyo of Europeans, who treat it as synonymous with enmity, is to the 
native but one out of a number of institutions having as their effect the 
sdmuladon of one group over against the other by means of a creadve 
rivalry which b by no means confined to hostility but in fact cicrmcates 
every aspect of social and ritual life. 

The Four Qjiarters of PeU-hul. 

In the second place, it demonstrates more clearly than any descripdon 
the topographical arrangement of the 4 Quarters in the village of Pete- 
hul, which b the only “perfectly" oi^anbcd village on the bland. Thus 
while tabulated in terms of moiedes the 4 Quarters appear as in Fig. % 
in actual practice it will be nodeed that these four Quarters arc 
ranged^ round the dancing-ground in such a way that the two Quartets 
belonging to moiety A (including the founder’s Quarter La-mbarane (A*)) * 
are both ranged behind the Upper (or men’s) Side, while the two Quarters 

* See Chapter XXIII. 

• For rom^boo »ee pp. 36, 87. 
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Mat IV 

Cenlrml Rnnoa of the Double-viHaje of PBte»huI-Tosh-v«nu on the Superior Side of V»o. 
Note the 4 Qparten of Pete^ul, A*, A*, B', B*. 
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"Side of the 
Stone " 


" Side of the 
Stone " 


I 


2 



A* 

L(MnbaTang 

La-mbot-na-idnge 


B» 

La~mb€t-Ta 

Nalu 


F». 5 


Dij^tnun illuMrating the functiocit of the four Quarten 
of Pete>hul in terms of moieties, i and a represent the 
two “ Sides of the Stone,” each of which is divided into 
A and B. 


belonging to moiety B arc ranged behind the Lower (or women’s) Side 
as in Fig. 6. 

This arrangement has the result of dividing each Side of the Stone 
into two parts in such a way that the two Quarters of a given Side of the 
Stone are not contiguous, but occupy positions diametrically opposite to 
one another. Thus the Quarter La-mbarang (A*) occupies the south¬ 
western quaner of the village,» while the Quarter La-mbet-ra (B*), though 
belonging to the same Side of the Stone (i), occupies the north-eastern 
quarter diametrically opp^te to it. In the same way the Quarter 
La-mbot-na-ninge (A*) occupies the north-western quarter, and Aa/u (B*), 
though on the same Side of the Stone (a), occupies the south-eastern 
quarter. 

One of the virtues in this amngement, as in so many Small Island 
insututions, is that, whate\'er rivalries develop between the members of 
any given group, there is bound at the same Ume to be a counter or 


* The Quarter-Lodge building of U-mbarang wa». through inadvertence not 
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IWr«m illuKTMing the reUrive tof»*r»P*»«* P«>tioo. 
^ of the four Qjiorten of Pelc-huL 
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moderating PuU in the opposite direction owing to mutu^y oppo^ 
bSldes For, just as each Side of the Stone is geographicidly divided 
into two parts which could not join forces without encountenng oppw- 
tSnn nn riihcT fla nlc SO also thc two moieties A and B, though each forming 
rc„h^i^”pt •<. find a*gn»ion ^fficuU o>™g .o .h. to d». 
Lih conuins . sccUon of ono Side of >he Stone having fnendi and 

”"*OwSng'to't'S inadequacy of my sketch-map, the exact bound^es 

r .u ,r«.arg are not shown, but we have it in the words of Godefroy 

th^'SclTgroup of famiUes (Le. each Quarter) builds iu houses pai^el 

w thoU of ia tJghbouring group, leaving towey them a »P^' 

a xartftin The famUies surround their houses . . . with hign 

two metres yd^ me ^ ^ ^ pji. 

^ aaiiioo reinforced at the base vdth walls made of dry stones 
fmero“ :tre "h^r'meResult of this is that the estabbshtnena of 
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two groups of families built parallel to one another and enclosed and 
surrounded by walls combine to form a long and more or less tortuous 
street not i^ke those of ancient villages in Europe.” ‘ This aspect of 
town-planning on Vao is illustrated also in the rough plan drawn by 
Speiser repr^uced in Map V. Godefroy does not discuss the details of 
social organi^tion, nor does he mention the existence of Quarters as 
social institutions, though he is sufficiently struck by the appearance of 
the houses to say that they resemble the “quarters” » of a town. I quote 
his remarks here not only because they could not be bettered as a descrip- 
uon of what an observant visitor actually secs, but in order to emphasise 
ihc fact that, like the two Sides of the Island, though always potential 



Map V 

Spctter;. rough pUn of Pete-hul including puru of Toah-vanu mnd 
Pccr-ih. (Sparer. 3. PU.e ,0. No. 6). d,owing .rr«>g^ rf 

rivals, and even on occasion enemies, the Quarters do actually approach 

one another m close as they can in N-irtuc of the collaboration which 
underlies all rivalry. 

One further fact, not very’ well illustrated in cither sketch-plan is 
the proces^f decentralisation that is apt to take place in all Small Isl^d 
vUlages. Thus the central part of the tillage, as witnessed particularlv 
^ the now disi^d cemeteries of U-mbcl-ra and La-mbet-pung, used to 
be thickly populated, each cemetery haring its own Lodge with the 

nowadays in Europe, not realising (hat the Ouanen*^ ^ icme, as it u used 
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dwelling-enclosures of the Lodge members clustered close around. As 
the cemeteries where old men arc buried increased in size, and as, more¬ 
over, the number of burials of young men, women and children inside their 
dwelling-houses grew also, the original sites tended to be abandoned and 
new Lodges and cemeteries (such as that of the existing La-^et-ra shmvn on 
the plan), as well as new dwelling-houses, began to be built raAer further 
afield. This tendency has not, however, reached the point achieved in the 
Atchin double-village of Ruruar, which, as will be shown in a later volume, 
has now become so decentralised that the dwelling-enclosures form a kind 
of irregular ring round the site of the original \illagc, which is now occupied 
exclusively by the cemeteries with their accompanying Lodges. 


W'O.men’s Lodges 

While the above account refers almost exclusively to the ovm patri¬ 
lineal organisation of the island, it b of interest to note the cxbtcncc at 
the same time of Women’s Lodges recorded by GodeCroy on Vao, but not 
odsting, so far as I know, elsewhere in the Small Islands. 

Referring to a “large carefully guarded enclosure at the ba^ of a 
slope” in which there arc “five or six houses, well kept and vrith the 
ground around them carefully cleaned and even swept,” Godefroy says: * 
“Thb collection of houses so carefully fenced . . . b suictly reserved for 
women. It b there that the matrons of Petc-hul and of Togh-vanu 
receive women of these same dans when they arc about to gwe birth. 
The midwife of these two clans b assisted by their close relatives,® and 
together they give, or rather lavish care upon them over a period of 
three weeks. At the end of thb time the mother or the grandmother of 
the woman who has given birth to the child comes, with other relatives, 
to take away the mother and her baby and bring them back to her own 
home ” Thus “women also have places which are Uboo to men. It is 
a fact that no men arc aUowcd within thb enclosure, and, I may add, 
only such women as have themselves been bom there have the nght of 
entry. A mother who has given birth there, but wm not herself ^m 
there b rigorously excluded excepting during the period of her confine¬ 
ment’ It b for thb reason that the place b called ‘the birth endosure, 
hu ni-ar na woman. ... It b quite simply a native l^-in ward.” * 

Special interest attaches to the name by which this enclosure is caUc^ 
The term hu «i-flr b in fact composed of two words, hu which I ha^ recorded 
in Vao as hu-hu, meaning “to suckle” or “to be suckled and 
meaning “a fence.” Woman b clearly another spcUing for the word 

» Godefroy, i, 1933 . P- ® 30 -. , , 

• Presumably of the women in labour. 

• “Enclos i* la imtsanc*." 

% See p. 178. Compare Mota hti-Jiu, to giv e suck. 
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woroan discussed in later chapters. This is the nominal form of the verb 
uw, widely us^ in this part of Melanesia as meaning “to come forth,” 
and in a special sense “to come forth from a woman,” and so “to be 
bom.” In a more technical sense still, the word ivor is used in Ambrim 
as a noun meaning “marriage section,” in the sense explained on p. 97, 
and on Vao the word woroan u used in a number of ways, one of which 
appears to be “ matrihneal descent group.” * It is probably in this sense 
that the word is used here, for it will be noted that it is the “matrons” 
of Pete-hul and Togh-vanu who own these special Lodges. In other 
words, this rather obscxire statement appears to indicate that ownership 
is not in the hands of women bom in the sillage, who all marry elsewhere, 
but, on the contrary, in those of married women who do not belong by 
birth to the double-village in question. It would appear, both from this 
and from the fact that “only such women who have been bom there 
[i.e. in this enclosure] have the right of entry,” that these Lodges are not 
patrilineal but matrilineal institutions and represent a survival, despite 
the existing patriloc^ organisation, of the former system of overt matri¬ 
lineal descent of which traces are still to be found in the terminology of 
kinship.* This supposition is supported by Speiser’s report that special 
houses in which women give birth are found also in the matrilineal 
idands of Oba and Maewo and in North Raga, but not in the patri¬ 
lineal dutricts of South Raga or in Ambrim and Malekula.* Such 
Women’s Lodges no longer exist in Atchin, where the matrilineal element 
in the kinship system is much weaker than it is on Vao. 


Garde.ns 

As has already been pointed out,* each sdllage possesses its own 
tracts of land on the mainland of Malekula, where the main gardens are, 
and to which the natives travel daily in their canoes except during hurri¬ 
canes and at times of special ritual activity. Each village has iu own 
beach, or secdon of beach, on Vao, and its corresponding landing-place 
on the mmnland. In addition to the mainland gardens, each village also 
possesses its share of uninhabited land on Vao. This land, however, like 
that on all the Small Islands, is largely given over to pigs, which roam 
around the villages, so that but little culdvadon takes place there and 
those plou that are used for gardening must be hcavUy fenced. Exigen¬ 
cies of time did not permit me to make a detailed study of land tenure 
on Vao, as 1 did on Atchin, and for all matters dealing with this and with 
agriculture, the seasons and the calendar, the reader is referred to mv 
forthconung volumes on that island. There the only gardens made on 
the SmaU Island itself we of a ritual nature. All essential cultivation 
takes place on the Malekulan mainland. 

• See pp. 133, 138. • See p. ia6, > Speiscr, 3, p, a8a. 


• See p. 35. 
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Place-Names 

Wc have already noted the intimate connexion existing on the one 
hand between the dancing-ground (with its attcn^t gham^ and the 
Maki, together with the fact that each Nillage originated m its d^^mg- 
ground, and on the other hand between the Quarter-Lodges and Sides 
of the Lodge” and the more domestic details of everyday life and mortuary 
practice as seen in the fact that they adjoin the famUy cemeteries. Place- 
names are often a reliable guide, on the one hand to origins and on ^e 
other to the present-day attitude of natives towards the place namrf. 
It will therefore be useful here briefly to examine the meamng of the 
Vao village and lodge name. 


Villages. 

Of the six village name, three, and possibly four, are connected with 
the Maki and reflect the all-important r 61 e this institution plays in village 
life. Thus, the name Pete-hul means “High Stone” (from pet, meamng 
“stone” and Ah/, “high”). Pete-ihi similarly means “Three Stone 
(from peter, also meaning “stone’’-possibly an archmc plural-and lAi, 
m-chaic for “three”). Thee both refer to the megalithic aspect of the 
Maki. Togh-vanu refers to its spiritual aspect, a^nd mei^ “The Place 
of Retreat” (from togh, “to remain,” and vanu, “village or place ), 
referring to the vows taken by performen of the Maki nte not to stir 
from the vUlage for a stated period, sometime amoun^g tobut 
to remain passively intent on the sacrifice they have performed.^ Thee 
name are all closely connected with the dancing-ground with its stone 
and image, where in each case the vUlage is said to have been founded, 
and with the ghamal, where the intenset period of retreat take place. 
The name of the fourth village is Venu, having the same denvation as 

vanu, and meaning “village or place. w- i 

The name Singon is, on the contrary, purely to^graphical, l^ng so 
called from the promontory (singon means hp or proinontory ) ne^ 
which it stands. The meaning of the sixth village name, Norohure, I do 

““'iTrworth noting that, of the six yUlage the l^o whose name 
speciaUy refer to stone, namely Pete-hul and Peter-ihi, and so also by 
implication to the Maki, belong to different Side of the Island 
bekig the most important village on its own Side hut, on Ac c^^ 
that all name not direcUy connected specifically with Ac Maki are 
situated on Ae Inferior or seaward Side. 

» See pp. 399 fi”- 
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Ghamal. 

The only name which I have recorded for a particular ghamal is for 
the existing ghamal of Pete-hul, which is called her hangawul, meaning 
“ ten posts,” referring to the ten centre-posts which are the main feature 
of its construction.* The emotions leading to the adoption of thb name 
are those of pride in the colossal achiet’ement which, in the native view, 
this large building represents. 


Lodges. 

When we come to examine the names of the Quarter-Lodges and 
“Sides of the Lodge” we find a few references to the ritual of the Maki, 
but most are purely topographical, referring either to their position in 
the village or, more usiially, to pleasant or otherwise interesting features 
of the spot they occupy. Most of these names begin with the locative 
particle la-, indicating place.* In Atchin this particle is used in ordinary 
parlance as inseparable from the noun, and all Lodges are referred to as 
la-tap, corresponding to the Vao na-tamp, with the result that in the 
actual names of Atchin Lodges this locative particle does not appear. 
Ainong the names of Vao Lodges listed in Table I, one. La-tan^, u simply 
this word vsathout further qualification. 

1. Examples of names cormccted with the Maki and cognate rites aret 

Peter-hei, including the word peter, meaning “stone (? s),” more 
usually met with in names of villages. 

La-mat-na-maki, “at the eye of the Maki,” the word mat meaning 
“eye,” but here used possibly in the sense of “fore-stone," 
to which the biggest sacrificial pig is tied.* 

La-tombo-tine, an alternative name for the above, means “at the 
great cemetery,” the word tombo being a variant of tan^. 

2. Topographical names: 

La-mbarang means “at the cave,” referring to the large cave in 
the cliff behind the Pete-hul dancing-ground. 

La-mbot-na-ninge mearu “at the trunk of the ninga tree." « 


* See p. 440, 

r ‘k “ii'i'u “ *6e French use the cxpre«ioo ‘‘.^k Bon March*," the 

English Al the sign oT’ or the Gennan “.^lon Goldcnen Adler.” 

I I ^ amnected with the word nwtn, the usual Small 

Isla^ word for eye. use in ntual is, bowe\xr, equit-alent to the use of the Atchin 

word no.<m, meaning "lace," hence the connection v«th "fore-stonc.” ProS 
tells me that in Fui mota means “Csce.” “grave," or “sacred pUce." ThiThi 
Fiji, matam-um means “lace of the water,” main at cenua means “lacc or holv nla^ ^ 

^ b'- “r"-; ’ “Ctee of the tempIe- ^ 

we tee the Vao clan identiScd with ib lodge, simply “clan ” ** 

theVJl^ r"* corresponds to 
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La-mbet-ra probably means “at the head of the yam,” a synonym 
for “eldest son.” ^ 

La-mbrng-nt-mt-tint means “at the great banyan tree” (literally 
“the banyan tree which is great”). 

Ma-tavu means, according to one informant, “the UuDb 

though by its pronunciadon it more probably means “the 

conch.” 

La-Uxv6-wul-glu>ghon is more explicit, meaning “at the tawd tree 
with the bitter bark.” 

Tosm na-hal means “the other side of the road,” referring to lU 
posidon in the village, on the other side of the road from its 
twin “Side of the Lodge” Na-taou (see Map IV). 

Lok-na-vali contains reference to a pudding {na~longk; Atchin 
fUhlok ): vel-val means “ to fast.” 

The great mass of lodge names thus refer to natural features, and 
not to the Maki, and in this respect resemble the names of mort of Ae 
villages on the eastern or seaward (Inferior) Side of the Island. The 
evidence of the names would suggest that the organisation into l^g«| 
and the accompanying mortuary ritual, which has strong matrihn^ 
features and is purely a family affair in contrast to the extreine pubhaty 
with which the whole Maki is conducted, belongs to an oldo- lay« of 
culture exisdng prior to the introduction of the Maki in its existing form 
which, as seen below, was derived from the mainland of Malekula m 
comparadvely recent times. 


• See p. 166, 


CHAPTER IV 


ORIGIN OF THE SIX VILLAGES AND 
FOUNDATION OF THE FOUR 
QUARTERS OF PETE-HUL 

TALES OF ORIGIN 

R egarding the origin of the indi\'idual villages and of their 
populations there are many conflicting accounts, due to infiltrations 
on the one hand from the mamland of Nlalekula and on the other from 
the matrihneal blands to the north-east, chief among which are Oba 
Md Raga. While most vill^es preserve oral genealogical records, the 
imponance of the soil on which they live is so great that these in no case 
extend beyond the first ancestors who settled on Vao. Stories of origin 
neverthel«s exist, but, since different families in one village sometimes 
trace their ancestry from different sources, the general picture is a 
kaleidoscopic one accompanied by a considerable mixture of physical 
typ>es.‘ 

Pele-hul- Togh-omu. 

The double-village which possesses the richest and most reliable 
historical tradition is that of Pete-hul-Togh-vanu on the Superior Side 
of the Island. On Atchin, where I obtained genealogical records of the 
entire island, history opens with the foundation of the Superior double¬ 
village of Ruruar, also on the Superior Side of the Island, some seventeen 
generations ago.* On Vao history does not go back so far, but opens 
with the foundation of Pete-hul by four brothers representing the four 
Quarters about nine generations ago,* and of the subsequent secession of 
part of the population to form its oSshoot sdllage Togh-vanu. Where 
^e ancestors of the present inhabitants of this double-village came from 
u uncertain. They themselves claim, as already seen, that the foundation 
of Pete-hul was due to the direct action of Ta-ghar, which is responsible 
for the fact that this viUage alone of aU the Vao tillages possesses a 
“perfect" internal organisation. 

Various accounu are given regarding the foundation of the remainine 
villages. ® 


n 


* See p. 8l. 


* See p. 170. 


’ See p. 84, 
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Pittr-ihi- Venu, 

According to one version, the village of Peter-ihi was founded from 
Raga, as stated in the following tale: 

There lived on Raga two brothers, Na-to, the elder, and Viriumb, 
and the name of thdr landing-beach was La-tan-wolwol. And each one 
built a canoe. Na-to made his from wood of the bread-fruit tree {pego), 
and Viritimb made his from the wood of the tree called luv. Having 
made the sails, they^et out, each in his own canoe, for Ambrim. Na-t6, 
the elder, started first. Virillmb waited till his elder brother was well 
out to sea, and then, launching hb own canoe, swiftly overtook and 
passed him, so that he landed first on the coast of Ambrim, where he 
triumphantly awaited the arrival of the belated Na-t6. 

The two then remained on Ambrim, vbiting their friends, and bar¬ 
gaining for pigs. But Na-t6 (the elder) was unsuccessful and came back 
empty-handed, while Viritimb (the younger) had acquired a re-entrant- 
tusker {bo-ware).'^ On the return journey Na-to again started first. 
Viritimb again waited till hb elder brother was out of sight, then overtook 
him and landed first on their beach in Raga. But hb mother came down 
to the shore and pushed hb canoe back into the sea, saying, “ Why do 
you always land first? Your brother b the elder; you should let him be 
the first to come ashore.” So Viritimb remained floating close to the 
beach, till at last hb elder brother came up. And Na-t6 asked him, 
“Why have you not gone ashore?” Then Viritimb wept, and said, 
“Our mother pushed out my canoe and told me I must let you land first." 

So Na-to went ashore, but Viritimb remained afloaL And Na-to 
called to him, “What’s the matter? Why don’t you come ashore?” 
“Oh, nothing,” he replied. “I’m only waidng here for a bit.” For he 
was angry with hb mother for having pushed out hb canoe. 

And Na-t6 went home. And while Viritimb, the younger brother, 
was still floating off the shore, a great ^nd, rualo, blew from the north¬ 
east, and he turned hb sail and ran before the wind till he came to Vao, 
and landed at a beach that b now called La-ha-na-ruhute, after Ruhutc, 
the name of hb canoe. And he founded the village of Peter-ihi, and hb 
descendants bred from the tusked boar he brought with him, that he had 
acqubed on Ambrim. And that b why there are so many tusked boars 
on Vao and Malekula generally, and few on Raga, whither the Malc- 
kulans now go selling tuskers. 

Accordmg to another account, the double-village of Peter-ihi-Venu 
b said to have been colonised from Obx Oba and North Raga arc both 
within the matrilineal dual organisation area. 

On the other hand, Venu b said by some to have been founded from 

* A boar of which the artificially elongated tiult ha. curled round and re.eniered 
the jaw (iee p. 243). 
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the Malckulan village of Tontore. Godefroy agrees with this, spelling 
the name Tountor and stating that it is situated somewhere among the 
mountains.* The same informants said tliat Peter-ihi originated from the 
village of Buaror. According to yet another account, how¬ 
ever, it b said that it was only the weather magic practised at Peter-ihi 
Aat came from Buaror.* Godefroy supports the mainland origin of Peter- 
ihi when he says that iu inhabitants “seem in fact to have come from 
the mainland of Malekula, of which they arc proud to bear the name.” > 

Singon-Norohure. 

The double-village of Singon—Norohurc is abo said, according to one 
account, to have been founded from Raga. Godefroy, however, makes 
the interesting statement that the inhabitants of Norohurc “were always on 
Vao, but do not know Ae story of the memtl fruit,” and that, with regard 
to the inhabitants of Singon, “no one knows where they came from.” * 

The story of the nutrul fruit referred to b the story of the foundation 
of Petc-hul by Ta-ghar recounted below.* The fact that neither Norohurc, 
nor, apparently, Singon, are acquainted with thb tale of origin shows, 
like the place-names, a dbtinct difference in cultural level between thb 
^ternmost doublc-\'iUage and those in the centre and west. Since the 
inhabitmts of Norohurc are said always to have been on Vao, and the 
foundation of Pcte-hul and the introduction of its story of origin occurred 
only nine generations ago, thb c\'idencc points to the conclusion that, 
of the two Sides of the Island, we should expect the eastern Side to show 
traces of social organbation older than that of the west Thb supposi¬ 
tion b strongly supported by the fact that both double-villages on the 
eastern Side arc said to be connected with the culturally older matrilincal 
areas of Oba and (presumably North) Raga. 


Tale of the Quarrel between Lavame and Handillach 

Yet another talc, dealing with the now extinct communities of Lavame 
and Handillagh, shows the close connexion cxbting between the older 
stratum on Vao and the matrilineal bland of Oba. 

These two communities are said formerly to have lived close to one 
another on Vao, and the tale sets out to explain the reason why they 
quarrelled and finaUy broke up. The story relates that while some 
Lavame men were engaged on an expedition to Oba, the wife of one 
of them was unfaithful, and had connexion with a man from Handillagh. 

‘ Godefroy, i, 1933, p. 48. 

■Seep. 634, 

* Godefroy, i, 19^ p. 33. He lUtcs further (p. 48) that like Prtr ki.l ik:. n 

wu founded by the dSrect action of Ta-ghar ^ ‘hu vUlage 

• Godefroy, 1. 1933, p. 48. ‘ See p. 82. 
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But the couple were surprised by a Lavame man who had stayed at 
home. Now this man was a Ghamba Ltp,^ one of those who through 
membership of a well-known secret society can turn themselves into 
birds, and he resolved to make use of this power to warn the husband 
on his return from Oba. So, as the returning canoe rounded the sandy 
promontory of La-singo,* he transformed himself into two banded rails 
(pilagh), a male and a female, and he made the male rail chase the fentalc 
along the shore till she yielded and they copulated. 

Now the husband saw this from his canoe, and, recognising that it 
must be the work of a Ghamba Lep, determined to find out what had 
happened. So he went home, and beat his wife till she confessed her 
transgression, saying that she had lain with the HandiUagh man. So 
the men of Lavame fought those of HandiUagh till the decimated survivors 
of the latter took refuge in the village of Singon, ^d those who remained 
of Lavame left Vao and established themselves in a new village of the 
same name on the mainland. This village has now died out, the only 
survivors being one man and his two sons, who, having returned to Vao, 
are now living at Togh-vanu. 

Physical Types 

The result of this dual origin of the population still shows itself in a 
variation in physical type remarkable in so small an island. Thus 
Speiser comments that “it is possible today to distinguish clearly on Vao 
two types, the Melanesian type from Malekula, dark-skirmed, thick-set 
and fiizzly-haired, and the type from Oba, lighter-skinned, more slender 
and often with almost curly hair.” * Owing to intermarriage, however, 
this variation in type is no longer correlated with any exisung topo¬ 
graphical divisions, but occurs sporadically throughout the whole popula¬ 
tion, which now forms a single cultural unit closely knit together through 

ties of kinship. 

ORIGINS OF THE SOCIAL ORGANISATION 

Turning once more to the evidence regarding the origin and nature 
of the existing social organisation, four sets of facU present themselves: 

(a) The mythological data concerning the creation of the inhabitants 
of Pete-hul through the direct agency of Ta-ghw. 

(i) Accounts of the subsequent formaoon of its offshoot village Togh- 

vanu. 

(c) The genealogies. 

{d) The kinship system. 

I propose first to examine the mythological data and the genealogies. 

« D aqS. ‘ PoMiWy Singon. * Spei«i. 3 , PP- 59^- 
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Myth of the Creation of Pete-hul through the 
Direct Action of Ta-ghar 

The following myth told of the foundation of Pete-hul b found 
throughout the Small Islands of Malekula.^ 

I have two main versions from Vao, one recorded by myself, and the 
other by Godefroy. I will begin with mine. 


Author's lucount. 


T^e scene of the creation was what b now the Upper Side of the 
dancing-ground of Pete-hul, where it abuu on the Quarter called La- 
mbmang (A»), which means “At the Cave.” At thb spot there grew 
a huge tree of the kind called gha-tambol, with buttress-roots dividing 
the ground about iu base into a number of separate compartments 
Such trees are regarded with great veneration throughout Malekula, 
second only to the banyans as objects of religious awe. Many taboos 
exist rega^ng treading over their roots, a fact which does not, howeY cr 
prevent the compartments they form being used for storage and othe^ 
purposes. ^ 

Clinging to thb particular gha-tombol tree was a creeper of the kind 
^ed in the Atchin dialect menul, but which Godefroy spelb nor-moel. 
This creeper, which twines itself high up among the branches of the forest 
trees, produces a superb oval-shaped fruit, the size of a large plum 
coloured a most lovely red. Each fruit swings separately on the end of 
Its own h^png hne of creeper. It b an object of passionate desire not 
oiUy to adults, but abo to children, who eat it ivith a kind of re\erent 
reush not accorded to any other fruit. 


Acrording to my ^count of the creation, there were at first no people 
^cn Ta-ghar caused one of these marul fruit to fall so that it struck a 
buttress-root of Ae g^tambol tree, reaching the ground in two halves 
one on side of the root. One half became a man, the other a' 

won^. The ^e of the man was Ghiagh.* and that of the woman 
Le-huar. One day the man heard a nobe, and, looking over the root he 
^w the woman, and said, “ Where did you come from?” She answe;ed 

from?” He said’ 

the'li!!"fW.r They did not know they came from 

*e fruit. T^ey remained there, and after a time they married 
^d l^e woman bore four sons, the founders of the four Quarters of 


* For other venions fee pp. 165, lyi-a. 

10 « lotkga ttory, to therffeTtliai 
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Godtfnfs accotad. 

Godcfroy’s account is more racy.^ Having described the falling of 
the memtl fi^t on to the buttress-root of the gha-tambol tree, he says: 
“The fruit split in two. One half fell to the right, the other half fell to 
the left. And it happened thus, that one half was a man and the other 
half a woman. Both slept v%ith a profound sleep. How long ... did this 
sleep last? No one knows. But one day, when the woman turned over 
on her side, her elbow struck the buttress-root. This unexpected noise 
woke up the man, who, after thinking it over, raised himself from the 
ground by leaning on his arm, and looked over to the other side. ‘ Hallo,’ 
he said, ‘there b a woman!’ The woman, in her turn, was awakened 
by the sound of thb voice which she had never heard before. Wondering 
what it might be, she cast her eyes over the pardtiou, and cried, ‘ Hallo, 
it b a man!’ Her woman’s tongue already itched to speak, and she 
could not prevent herself from asking, ‘What are you doing there?’—‘I 

was asleep.’—‘And so was I; I have been asleep for so long, so long-’ 

The man, interrupting her, said, ‘ I am hungry. Go and 6nd me some¬ 
thing to eat. . . .’ They both got up and looked for fruits with which to 
satisfy their hunger. That evening, they went back to their respective 
compartments, and again slept. Next morning they woke up cramped 
with the coolness of the night and with the dew, which had been heavy. 
So they made a fire • on which to cook chestnuts. Doubtless the rain 
troubled them. But it was not till several days had passed that they said 
to one another, ‘ Let us build a house.’ Every esening after that they 
joined one another in their dwelling-place, and, finding themselves shel¬ 
tered from the heat of the sun at noon and from the cold by night, they 
decided to remain together. It b in thb way that the man married the 
woman.” 


‘ Goddroy, i, 1933 . PP- 45 - 6 - Though claiming to ^ in the words of hi* 
informant, Val-vale, of the v^age of logh-vanu, »i include*, however, leveral 

verbal information from Pire Jamond, former R.C. 
Mmionarv on V«>. give* further detail* about the origin of thi* fire in the foUoi^ 
account: “Once a fruit feU from a tree on to the edge a root. The fruit »pht mto 
two and one part feU on either side of the root. Th^ be^c raw ^ woman By 
the fide of theVee grew a bamboo. Tte wind blew it m t^t it rub^ agmmt a de^ 
branch. That wa. the origin of fire. p,e ^ took the fire lann^ it and ht brush¬ 
wood with it. The woman »mclt the fire, looked ovtr the e^ of Ae root, saw the 
man and atked him what it wa*. He told her it * 3 ,'! nc 

then men and women have always had sep^te firt^ Uto, th^ 
inclu*ion of the origin of fire in thi. accost of the matmg rf the tot^ple i. of .pc^ 
-.u ■ - -j artiele bv the same author, in which he point* out the 

SiXuc'l^csJSrffirc M representing what he calh (life-force) a* opp<^ 

S^mewi^Jb^STphysical procremuon), and up: ^ .trengtlupving pm^ 

thafcffin*.bo^2lthe life-force i* fire, wbch ^naUy 

and i* reve*d«l in the act of copulation. The fire u communicated to the genital 
organ*" (Spci*er, 4, p. 3Jo). 
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The Genealogies 

In both accounts, the myth now merges directly into the genealottv of 
the human founders of Pete-hul. 

Before using the evidence afforded by this, it is Erst necessary to say 
a few words regarding the reliability of the genealogical records kept 
oraUy by the nadves. I have already caUed attention to the close con- 
nexion existing in all the Small Islands between these genealogies and 
the stone monuments erected during the course of the Maki rites by 
means of which men, or groups of men, commemorate themselves and 
in or near which their spirits are beUeved in some measure to survive. It 
IS by means of these genealogies, and by the stones which act as a per- 
prtual r^mder of the lives and exploits of those who erect them, that 
Imtoncal tradiaon dealing with such ancestors as actuaUy lived on the 
island IS kept ahve. 

As to the acci^y of the genealogies, I can speak best from my 
«pcnence on Atc^n. There I coUected the genealogies of the entire 
island, Md possess^ the means to check them from a great number of 
angle, histoncal, and sociological, and through the converging of 
^ily pedig^ The genealogy of the Superior double-vUlagc* of 
Runw, « already mentioned, goe back nineteen generations.* The 
only doubtful points occurred in about the fifteenth and sixteenth ascend¬ 
ing generation m the male line, when there was occasional doubt as to 
whether cenain ancestors were brothers or not. 

Foundation of PtU-hul nine or ten generations ago. 

With ri^ard to the Vao genealogies, I obtained only two, namely 
the inundate family pedigree of my informant, Ma-taru, of Tolamp* 
and the historical pnealogy from the vUlage ofTogh-vanu leading back 
to the founders of Pete-hul, which is included in Table II For thfr 
genedogy my authority was Pelur, at that time the oldest leading man of 
Togh-vanu, who wn also my chief informant in several other matten 
In so far as I was able to check him, he was entirely reUable, and several 
over gave me the same list of ancestors, hesitating only over one 

he was himself the seventh (or eighth) in 
the direct h^ of d^ent from the founder of Pettshul, and the youngest 
hving membej^f Togh-vanu. his son*, son Naturel. was the rtin^for 
tenth). The ^t confirmaUon of his accuracy (within one generation^ 
u. however, the corroboration afforded by Godefroy, who, quit^^S 

* There WM «n,c doub. whether Peleri, or Kslo-won w« the father of Ttdul. 
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pendently of me and many years later, himself recorded the genealogy 
of another member of the same village, an old man named Val-vale, 
which leads back by an entirely different line of ancestors to the same 
founder, eleven generations removed from the youngest child then living 
(see Table III).* 

The Four Founders of Pete-hul 

Returning now to the account of the creation of the first man and 
woman firom the two halves of the menul fruit, it will be remembered 
that, according to my version, the woman bore four sons, the founders 
of the four Quarters of Pete-hul. The names of these four brothers, 
according to the alleged order of their birth and with the Quarters they 
founded, are set out below : 

Menul fruit 


Ghiagh — Le-huar 

'* shadow broOuTs " 

■. I . I 

III IV 

Teter*wetaul Nfirer>luinture 

La-mbot-na-ninge Nalu 

A» 

“Side of the 
Stone” 

2 


Of these four names I am able to indicate the meaning of only the 
first two. ffa-va-gharu means “two hundred,” and kalat is the name of 
a stinging nettle used in neighbouring islands as a whip during initiation 
and in magic as a symbol of dangerous strength. The usual use of high 
numbers is for counting the tusked boars sacrificed during the Maki rite. 
Here it may only be taken as a superlative, so that the name of the eldest 
brother might possibly be translated “very dangerous man.” The name 
of the second brother, To-rom-bambaru, means “straying wildfowl,” a 

' The genealogies of the remaining villages are not so extensive as those of Pete- 
hul-Togh-vanu. According to Godefroy (i, 1933. P- 49). dwsc of Noroburc go bade 
only seven generaUons. and those of Singon seven or eight. He does not give the 
numbers for Peter-ihi and Venu. Nor did he succeed in recording the names of the 
first couple created by Ta-riiar, i.e. Ghiagh and Le-huar, for to his ouestion, “\Vhat 
were the names of the first couple that issued from the Irat?” the humorous 

reply was, “We do not know, because the mtmii did not talk” (ibid. p. 47 ). 


Na-ra-gbaru-kalat 

La-mbarang 

A* 


II 

To-rom-bambaru 

La~mb*l-ra 

B* 


“Side of the 
Stone" 

I 


Fio. 7 
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common sobriquet for “illicit lover,” typical of the bold younger brother 
with a roving eye.* The other two names I am unable to translate. 

In the accounts dealing with the foundation of the village to be 
recounted below, these four brothers arc paired in two different ways: 

(fl) The two elder brothers versus the two younger, each of these 
pairs representing one “Side of the Stone,” thus: 


“Side of the 
Stone’* 

I 

i ii ^ 

Na-VA'^haru-kalat To-rofn>bAint>»ru 

A* & 

Fio. 8 


“Side of the 
Stone” 

2 

III rv 

Teler>wetaul Narer-lumturc 

A* 


(b) The first and third brothers versus the second and fourth, coupled, 
that is to say, in alternating ages: * 


I 

Na-vm'gharu-kaUt 

A» 


I and III 

II III 

To-rom-bambaru Teter*wetau] 

A» 

II and IV 

Fio. 9 


IV 

Narer-lumnirc 




It is well known that in this type of origin myth individual figures 
repraent groups. It u of course possible, and even probable, that the 
individuals named actually existed. They cannot, however, have been 
isolated men, but leaders, and the number of men chosen to figure in the 
t^es clearly depends on the number of groups into which society at that 
time was divided. It will be noted that the different methods of pairing 
the four brothers depend on two factors, which arc in the first place the 


* bamhani is a reduplication of mbam-“ to stray.” The 
name u similar to the name pven, in the Atchin labyrinth dances, to the “bush-lovers” 
who play aprominent part in one of the performances refe rr ed to on p. 338 . 

* A third method of pairing not found in the foundation stories u seen on p sei 
m the accost of a quarrel in which the descendanu of the fust and fourth broiKii 
occup^^ two northern Quarters of Pcte-hul arc paired against those of the second 
and thud brotbris occupying the two southern Quarters, thus: 


I and IV 


Na.Ta.ghani.kalM 

A‘ 


To 



Naror-loiiitw* 

_^ B* 


U 

B-k 

B> 


II and III 
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two “Sides of the Stone” numbered i and 2, and in the second place the 
two divisions labeUed respectively A and B. As a preUminaiy expira¬ 
tion of what these two methods of pairing represent, it b of no little 
interest to note that, according to Godefroy’s account, recorded some 
years after mine, there were only two brothers, whose name he spells 
Navagarukolat and Torombamba. These clearly correspond to the first 
and second brothers of my version, both of whom belong to the same 
“Side of the Stone,” but the elder of which belongs to moiety A and the 
second to moiety B. “The elder of these two brothers,” he says, “estab¬ 
lished hb UsoT [dancing-ground] not far from the great cave, that b to 
say, at the same spot on which the dancing-ground of Petc-hul now b. 
He b the founder of the clan of Pete-hul. After a time^ the two brothers 
quarrelled, and the younger, Torombamba, went a litde further on to 
cstablbh hb own dandng-ground. That b the dancing-ground of 
Togh-vanu.” * 

Thb b a highly simplified version of the split-up of Pete-hul and the 
foundation of its offshoot vUlage, fuUer detaib of which, including the 
functions of all four brothers, are given below. I quote it here m order to 
show how one and the same story can be told from two points of view, 
depending on the angle from which the narrator sets out to tell it. Thus, 
despite the apparent dbcrcpancy between the two accounts, both versions 
arc right, and the dbcrcpancy- itself b of great value in showing what these 
two points of view arc. In Godefixiy’s version the narrator was concerned 
with only one aspect of the kinship system, namely that of the two actual 
founders of the clan. For, as will shortly be seen, the first and second 
brothers, who are the only ones mentioned by him, represent in 
fiu:t the two main patrilineal moieties A and B into which the exisung 
double-village b divided. These arc Na-va-gharu-kalat (A»), the founder 
and elder of the two brothers, and To-rom-bambaru (B*), the second 
brother, who co-operated with him at the foundation of the viUage and 
bmlt a dancing-ground end-to-end with hb, but some of whose d^end- 
ants subsequently seceded to found a new dancing-ground which then 
became the centre of the offshoot village of Togh-vanu. As a result of 
thb. Na-va-gharu-kalat and To-rom-bambaru arc now regarded m the 
joint ancestors of all the present inhabitants of Pete-hul, but the i^biUnts 
of Togh-vanu arc descended only from To-rom-bambaru. These^ two 
brothers, it wiU be noted, both belong to the same Side of the Stone (i). 

The third and fourth brothers, Teter-wctaul (A*) ^d Narcr-lumture 
(B*), both belonging to the other “Side of the Stone (2), arc not men¬ 
tioned in Godefroy’s account, since hb narrator was at the moment clearly 
not interested in thb aspect of the sociid organisauon, but was conc^rf 
only with presenting it from one angle, namely that of the two mam 

patrilineal moieties. 

* Godefroy, 1, 1933 . P- 46 - 
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Owing to their function as sub-divisions of these two patrilineal 
moieties I will refer to them as the two “shadow brothers,” leaving the 
reason for their inclusion in the story to be discussed later in Chapter VI, 
in which it will be seen that they probably represent the matrilineal 
moiedes operating within each pat^ocal clan.^ 

We thus arrive at the following diagrammadc representadon of the 
social sig[nificance of the four brothers (Fig. to), with which may be- 
compared the reladve positions of the four Quarters seen in Fig. 5. 


“Sides of the Stone" 


Patrilineal 

Moieties 

(each ot which coo- 
Mruclcdooedaiiciiig* ' 
(round eod-to-au 
with that of the other) 


IB 


I 

2 

■‘tWowSrotSwi” 

1 

Na - va-gha ru - kala t 

III 

Teter-wetaul 


A« 

La-mbeuang 

La-mbot-na-ninge 

II 

To-rom-bambaru 

rv 

Narer-lumture 

B» 

B» 

La~mbet~ta 

Nalu 


Fw. 10 

Fuoctioa of the four brochen in relation to the four Quarten of Pete-huL 
(Bcothert in heavy type. Qparten in italics.) 


Tht dltgtd "ages” of the four fotmders represent order of precedence of the 
groups th^ founded. 

A further point of no litUe importance if we arc to understand this 
foun^don story is illustrated by my own first record of it. According 
to this account, given by my informant Ma-taru without reference to the 


* p. 164. Compare Deacon's observation that the 6-scrtioo system of kio.K;„ 
rf North Ambnn^ wWch has be« transformed from one based on «JI!!!rt iMtriS 
descent mto one in w^ch overt descent is now patrilineal, "would be easy to nSe 
for an ordinary non-class dual organisauon" (Deacon, a, p. atta. For an 
this system see pp. lai ff. of this volume). ^ •nalysis of 
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older men, To-rom-bambaru was said to be the eldest brother and Na-va- 
gharu-kalat the second. Closer enquiry’ elicited the fact that Ma-iaru 
belonged to the refugee community from the submerged bland of Tolamp, 
who had taken up their quarters on Togh-vanu ground. To-rom- 
bambaru being the ancestor of the Togh-vanu people, Ma-iaru had 
sought, through personal pride, to claim seniority for him. Thb kind of 
juggling with ancestry prompted by emulation b common among all 
peoples, and b made easier in Malekula by the fact that in foundation 
myths, as in the kinship system, the terms “elder” and “youriger” are 
often used for the “senior” and “jtmior” branches of a family or for 
the “Superior” and “Inferior” divbions of society. Thus, the alleged 
respective “ages” of the four brothers figuring in the foundatiori story do 
not in fact r e pr e sent ages in years, but the accepted position in society 
of the groups they represent and the order of precedence accorded to 
these groups in ritual. By claiming seniority for To-rom-bambaru, Ma- 
taru was thus trying to establbh a point of precedence, and not of age, 
and in so doing was in fact confusing matters of social organisation on 
Vao with hb own undoubted right of precedence in matters connected 
with the Maki, due to quite different hbtorical factors, which will be 
dealt with later.* 


FOUND.^TION OF THE OFFSHOOT VILLAGE TOGH-VANU 

TWO DANCINC-GROUNDS MADE END-TO“END. CHALLENGE TO STRANGERS 
LANDING AT KOWU SAID TO BE THE ORIGIN OF WARFARE 

I propose now to return to my own fully checked and detailed hbtor¬ 
ical account, which, in the narrations of the natives, follows immediately 
after the m^ological story of the creation of the first man and woman 
from the split halves of the meml fniit. The woman bore four sons, whose 
names and alleged order of birth have already been given, together with 
the two ways in which they were paired. 

These four brothers, coupled in pairs of alternating ages (that is to say 
as representing patrilineal moieties), made two dancing-grounds, Na-va- 
gharu-kalat (A‘) and Teter-wetaul (A*), the first and third brothers, mak¬ 
ing one, and To-rom-bambaru (B>) and Narer-lumture (B*), the second 
and fourth brothers, making the other. The two dancing-grounds were 
constructed end-to-end, in the same way as the two danemg-gro^ds at 
present exbting at Peter-ihi (see Map III) and in the village of Olep on 
Atchin, in contrast to the usual arrangement of separate daiicing-grounds 
now exbung in all the other villages in these two islands. Hating made 
their two dancing-grounds thus end-to^rid, the two ^rs of 
brothers proceeded to perform the Maki nte. Both pairs celebrated the 

« See p. aSi. 
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culminating sacrifice on the same day, and each sacrificed too re-entrant- 
tuskers.* 

It is customary, on the thirtieth day after the sacrifice, when the 
month-long seclusion in the ghamal is over, for the chief participants to 
make vows dedicating themselves to some exemplary act of piety.* 
Members of all NiUages on Vao, as well as guests from the mainland and 
other Sm^ Islands, having danced all night, adopt an expectant atti¬ 
tude and sing special songs. Suddenly one of the chief performers issues 
finm the crowd and dances round them, hissing fiercely and holding out 
his right hand as if holding a spear. Then one of the dancers calls out, 
“Speak. Let us hear what you have to say.” In the historical account, 
Na-va-gharu-kalat is represented as instructing them to do this, and 
when they called upon him, said, “ VNTiat do you want me to say? I tell 
you to keep good watch on the beach Kowu, and, if any stranger come 
ashore there, to kill him and bring him to me to cut up. If any more 
come, do the same to them." 

Then the people called on To-rom-bambaru, and he said, “ VVhat shall 
I say? My brother has spoken and told you that if any stranger come 
ashore at Kowu, you should kill him and bring him here, that we may 
cuthirnup. 1 have no more to say. I have finished.” Then he sat down. 

This arrogant speech of Na-va-gharu-kalat’s, reflecring, among other 
things, the motive of human sacrifice which lives on in native culture 
despite the substitudon of tusked boars in Maki ritual,* led to embittered 
fighting both on the bland itself and with the peoples inhabiting the 
mainland of Malckula. A whole series of wars followed, some of which 
are recounted below, and it b said that not only these but all subsequent 
wars have their origin in the original challenge bsued by Na-va-gharu- 
kalat.* 

For reasons by no means clear from the bare story itself, but of which 
an explanation will be forthcoming when we come to examine the history 
of the kinship system,* thb speech led abo to a split in the village itself, 
half of the sub-clan represented by To-rom-bambaru seceding to form 
the oflshoot village of Togh-vanu as a semi-independent unit. In thb 
way, out of the single-vUlagc of Pete-hul was formed the double-villatte 
of Pete-hul-Togh-vanu. 


• Tusked bom »rc graded according to the length of curvature of tusk Thoe 

gr^es m desenM on pp. 342 ff. rc-entrant-tuskcr is one of the higher grades 
^ at the ume wiA which this tradition deaU, may have been the highest^en £1^’ 
For the mass sacrifice referred to sec pp. 389 ff. ^ anown. 

• See p. 405. 

• See pp. 355, 617 ff. 

‘ The for the social upheaval which this speech caused will be 

in Chaptn \ I. and some of the wars themselves in Chapter XXIII The i mml i 
also the practice of killing strangers, as described on pages aw" 601 ai!dd^ 

in Codnngton, 3, pp. 345-6. 

• See pp. 153 ff. 
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TOGH-VAMJ FOUNDED BY TULUL 

Though according to Godcfroy’s account the move was made by 
To-rom-bambaru himself, this was not actually the case, the new 
foundation in fact taking several generations to accomplish. For, as 
will have been seen from his reply to Na-va-gharu-kalat's challenge, 
To-rom-bambaru appears to have agreed with his elder brother’s policy 
and to have remained in Pete-hul. According to my version it was 
his son Peleris who, for reasons to be gone into later, became angry, 
and it was his anger that finally resulted in the split-up of the village of 
Pete-hul and the foundation of the offshoot village. The move was not 
actually made by Peleris, however, but by his son Tulul, grandson of 
Xo-rom-bambaru. Tulul belonged to Tosem tui-hol, the Inferior Side of 
the Lodge” in To-rom-bambaru’s Quarter. According to the native 
account, Tulul, when he seceded, took with him not only his own 
brothers, but also ‘‘any other members of the village who wished,” no 
matter to what Lodge they belonged, all of whom helped him to found 
the new village. 

It is important to note that it was not till the third generation, under 
Tulul, that the split in the village organisation took place. It is to be 
noted also that, though in my transcription of the story Tidul took with 
him ‘‘any other members of the village who wished,” examination of the 
genealogies show that those who actually did follow him all came fi-om 
two Quarters only, namely those founded by To-rom-bambaru, the 
second brother, and Narer-lumture, the fourth. ^ 

As a result of this reorganisation, Pete-hul, the “perfect” parent 
village, retained iu four Quarters, but its offshoot tillage Togh-vanu 
had only two, as seen in Fig. 11. 

formation of the togh-vanu quarters 

Tulul himself founded the Quarter and “ Side of the Lodge” l^-mat-na- 
maki, and when his descendants multiplied, some of them split off" and 
founded the offshoot “Side of the Lodge” caUed La-vag-vag. 

The second Togh-vanu Quarter, Holovm, was founded by a party of 
men from the Pete-hul Quarter Nalu, descendants of the fourth of the 
original brothers, Narer-lumture (B*), who, it wiU be remembered, was 
paired with To-rom-bambaru (B‘) in the making of the onginal two 
dancing-grounds placed end-to-end at Pete-hul. When the men of 
Holovon Quarter had sufficienUy multipUcd, one secuon of them spht off 

to found the “Side of the Lodge” called La-tomp. 

Thus, in the first place, there were but two Quarters m Togh-vanu. 

The third Quarter, La-mbang-ni-nu-tinf, was founded from holoDon, 
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apparently as late as three generations later than Tulul, by a man named 
Ulter, one of whose sons, Bombo-ronge, subsequently founded the offshoot 
“Side of the Lodge” called Peter-hex. 
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T^rom-brabaru (B*) and Narcr>lujnlure (B») weeded lo found the offihoot 
rdlage, while the other half remained in the parent village of Pele-huL 
Pete-hul and Togh-vanu together fonn the double-vilUgc occupyins the 
Superior Side of Vao. 


Thus, while all the descendants of Na-va-gharu-kalat, the eldest of 
the four founders, together with those of the third brother, Teter-wetaul 
both belonging to patrilineal moiety A, remained at Pete-hul some 
only of the descendants of the second and fourth brothen T^rom- 
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bambaxu and Narcr-lumuire, both of patrilineal moiety B, seceded to 
found the twin-village of Togh-vanu, while yet other descendanu from 
these last two also remained behind in Pete-hul. 

It is important also, from the point of view of kinship organisation, 
to note that To-rom-bambani is himself now regarded as the founder of 
Togh-vanu, though in point of fact this village was not founded by him 
but by his grandson Tulul, belonging to the third generation. 

Owing to the process of adoption,^ whereby, for the sake of main¬ 
taining a state of equilibrium between all recognised sections of a com- 
mumty, children are constantly being transferred from a strong Lodge 
or Quarter to a weaker, it is clear that the village of Togh-vanu would 
have had no difficulty in establishing four Quarters after the model of 
Pete-hul, and of approximately equal strength, had this been socially 
permissible. It is impossible to conjecture what proportion of its inhabit¬ 
ants left to found Togh-vanu. They must, however, have been consider¬ 
ably less than half. It might at fint sight appear that it was owing to 
this fact that they divided themselves at fint into only two Quarters 
instead of four. The fact that they did not do so had, howev'er, to do 
with the kinship system, and not with numbers, as will be explained in a 
subsequent chapter.* They are today, in fact, more numerous than the 
inhabitants of Pete-hul.* In spite of this, though a belated attempt was 
made to imitate the four Quarters of Pete-hul by the establishment of a 
third Quarter, by the sub-division of the second, or Inferior, of the original 
two Quarten, t^ process has never been completed, and the essential 
organisation is still into two Quarters instead of four. 

The inhabitants of Togh-vanu themselves put down their “imperfect” 
organisation to the fact that their village was not founded directly by 
Ta-ghar. This statement should not be dismissed as pure fantasy, but 
should be taken on its face value as meaning that in fact some other 
influence was at work which prevented the normal reproduction of a 
previously accepted pattern. This was clearly not due only to the effect 
of Na-va-gharu-kalat’s speech, but to a more fundamental aspect of the 
kinship structure discuss^ in the following chapters. 


• S«e p. 187. 


• See pp. 153 ff. 


• See p. 746. 


CHAPTER V 


KINSHIP 

I 

THE BASIC STRUCTURE OF CLASS SYSTEMS 
IN AUSTRALIA AND MELANESIA 

fl.B ,—In this and lubaequcnt sections on Kinship use will be mnde of the following 
symbob current in anthropological literature : 

F—Father or Father's. 

M » Mother or Mother's. 

S—Son or Son's. 

D—Daughter or Daughter's. 

Ch«aChikl or Child's. 

B»Brotber or Brother's. 
eB welder Brother or Brother’s. 
yBw younger Brother or Brother's. 

Sis •> Sister or Sister's. 
eSis—elder Sister or Sister's. 
ySis — younger Sister or Sister’s. 

W-Wife or Wife's. 

H—Husband or Husband’s. 

Thus : MB >» Mother’s brother. 

MBW w Mother’s brother's wife. 

SisS — Sister’s son. 

FSbD—Father's sister's daughter. 

MBD — Mother’s brother's ^ughter. 

MMBDD — Mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter. 

HyB — Husband's younger brother. 

Terms such as Aunt, Uncle, Grandiatbcr, Grandmother are not used, at they are 
applicable to more than one kind of relative. 

m.s. — man speaking. 

WA.—woman tpealung. 

Thus : B (ma.) indicates the term used by a man for his brother. 

B (wa.) indicates the term used by a woman for her brother. 

d — male. 

9 — female. 

I N Chapter III, I have given an account of the overt social organisation 
of the island so far as my information goes, and we have seen in 
Chapter IV the stories of origin and such details as I was able to record 
of the natives’ own accounu regarding subsequent historical develop- 
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menu. Ail these, it will be noticed, have been strictly from the patrilineal 
point of view, in accordance with the natives’ present preoccupation with 
patrilineal descent and patriiocal residence. 

There is, however, another side to the question, namely the principle 
of matrilineal descent, which is less obvious on the surface but neverthe¬ 
less forms the foundation of the whole social system. 


Matrilineal Moieties and Marriage Sections 

VVe have already seen how Vao is the most northerly outpost of the 
patrilineal area, which includes the whole of the South and Central New 
Hebrides, and that in the islands immediately to the north and north¬ 
east there is a dual organisation consisting of two exogamous matrilineal 
moieties with descent reckoned in the female line. These two matri¬ 
lineal moieties are found also throughout the Small Islands in the social 
divisions referred to by the natives in pidgin-English as “lines,” the word 
“line” being applied to that section of each matrilineal moiety that is 
found in any one patriiocal village. In this way each village contains 
two “lines,” each such “line” consisting of those members of the village 
who belong to one of the two matrilineal moieties that extend throughout 
this wide area despite the overt patriiocal organisation. Thus, in the 
great Maki rite each “line” alternately acts as introducer to the other.* 
In Atchin the wooden images set up by the members of each “line” are 
for thb reason called n'ei maweng, of which the first word, n'ei, means 
“wood” and hence “wooden image,” and the second word, weaiveng, b 
equivalent to the Oba expression ivai rung meaning “matrilineal moiety,” 
of which the literal rendering b “‘bunches of fhiit’ ... as if all the 
members hang on the same branch.” * 

Similar “lines” are found in Raga and Ambrim, where in each case 
their exbtence b due, as in the Small Islands, to the influence of the 
matrilineal moieties on the overt patrilineal social organisation. 

It will be noted, therefore, that in all the areas just mentioned descent 
b both patrilineal in respect of the overt patrilineal organisation, and 
matrilineal in respect of the exogamous matrilineal moieties. Thb fact 
led Rivers, in hb attempt to undersund the kinship system of North 
Raga, to put forward the suggestion that there might possibly exbt in 
these blands what are called “class systems” of kinship similar in essen- 
tiab to those found in most parts of Australia.* 

Rivers did not, howetxr, succeed in working out the detaib of any 
such system, and it was left to the genius and determination of Deacon 
actually to demonstrate the exbtence of a class system in Ambrim.* Thb 

• See p. 294. * Codrington, 3, p. 26. 

» Riven, I, vol. II, pp. 66, 75 - * Oc*coa, 2. 
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proved to be a 6>section system formed by the simultaneous operation of 
the two matrilineal moieties with three ]>atrilineal descent groups, in 
which each patrilineal descent group was divided into two “lines,” and 
each of the six “lines” so formed represented what among anthropologists 
b known as a “marriage section.” 

It will from the above description be clear that considerable similarities 
exist between the Ambrim system and that of Vao, where there are also 
two matrilineal moieties and three patrilineal descent groups represented 
by the three patrilocal double-sdllages. When my own field-work was 
carried out, however, class systems of kinship were but little known. .■Xt 
that time Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s monograph on the Australian 
systems had not yet appeared, and it was not till many years after that 
Deacon dbeovered the Ambrim system. I was therefore unable at that 
time to interpret the indications found in the Vao system which, in the 
light of more recent knowledge, make it quite plain that, if not actually 
a class system, it at least has many features in common with one. A 
re-examination of the kinship terminology’ that I had recorded, and 
which b given in a later chapter, tended to confirm thb supposition, 
and has made it possible, if not to solve the whole problem, at least to 
understand the principles that go to build it up, and to view the whole 
system as an organic structure. 

Thb is the more necessary in that the more deeply we go into the 
mythology and ritual activities of the natives, the more evident it becomes 
that of all factors leading to their development the problem of kinship, 
and especially the changes that have come about in the kinship system, 
are the most vital and far-reaching. 

One of the main difficulties in the understanding of class systems has 
always been the manner in which they have been presented to the reader 
by means of a complicated system of lettering without adequate diagranu 
and with so much emphasb on detail that the main principles on which 
they arc founded, though quite simple, have been obscured. Thus, while 
the two systems discovert by Deacon on Ambrim were made clear 
to him by the natives by means of stones representing the three 
patrilineal descent groups combined with lines indicating the division 
between these groups and others indicating descent in the two matri¬ 
lineal moieties, these systems when written down in the terminology 
hitherto in use among anthropologbts appeared so involved that the 
systems themselves have remained a sealed book to all but a few 
experts. 

It was, therefore, in an attempt to simplify the presentation of such 
systems with a s-iew to understanding my own records of the kinship 
system on Vao that I evolved a new technique of presenution which it 
b hoped will bring a knowledge of such systems within the grasp of any 
intelligent reader, and at the same time demonstrate their essential char- 
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acteristics in a manner that b highly signihcant for the study of the 
structure of human society as a whole. Thb being the case, I have no 
hesitation in devoting a chapter to the presentation of thb technique 
before applpng it in particular to the Vao system.* 

For the sake of the lay reader I will begin by describing very briefly 
the “classificatory” principle on which most, if not all, kinship systems 
arc based, whether these systems arc “class systems” or not. 

Brief Sl’m.mary of the Classificatory System 

According to the classificatory principle, though the indi\'idual family 
unit b fully recognised, the use of kinship terms b on the one hand 
extended to embrace a far larger number of collateral relatives than 
among ourselves, while on the other hand certain different kinds of 
relatives whom we class together are separated into dbtinct groups. 
Thus, while we use the term “father” for a single indbadual only, namely 
the presumed biological father, in a classificatory system thb term b 
applied abo to the father's brother. In the same way, and as a logical 
consequence of thb, the father’s brother’s son (first cousin on the father's 
side) b called “brother.” So also the father’s father’s brother’s son b 
called father, and the father’s father’s brother’s son’s son (second cousin 
on the father’s side) b again called “brother.” The same principle b 
applied to all collateral relatives of thb type in such a way that all rela¬ 
tives in the dbect male line of descent are classed according to genera¬ 
tions, all members of a given generation being addressed by the same 
kinship term. In the same way, the mother’s sbter b also called “ mother,” 
and the same term b extended to all her female cousins in the direct 
female line of descent, while all these women’s sons are as a rule similarly 
called “ brother.” Thb docs not mean, however, that there b any doubt 
as to the identity of the actual father or mother, any more than there b 
with us. What it does mean b that in small societies, and especially in 
those primitive societies where there are no chiefs, the whole social 
organisation b based on kinship in such a way that in any one tribe or 
group of tribes every individual belongs to one or other such kinship 
group, membership of which not only confers on him hb social status but 
abo imposes on him within certain limits the mode of behaviour he must 
adopt towards the members of each other kinship group together with the 
emotional attitudes which these entail. Thus a man may have many 
“fathers” all belonging to the same kinship section as hb own father, 
towards all of whom hb behaviour will be regulated on the same pattern 
and who will in turn call him “son” and treat him accordingly, but the 

* This technique was fint presented during the course of a paper on Kinship and 
Rituai m Korth~East Ataltbila, read to the Royal Anthropological I nstitute on March 23 nd, 
1938, but was not then published. 
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int^ity of the ^adoiuhip varies with the actual closeness of the genea¬ 
logical tie. This fact is recognised in anthropological literature in that 
the actual or presumed progenitor is technically referred to as the “own 
fairer,” while all those more distant relatives that the native ralU 
.! referred to as “classificatory fathers,” using the term 

classificatory” for all relatives classed together under a single native 
term, and who fulfil similar sociological functions with rr^ard to the 
speaker. 

In this rapect, relatives we call by dificrent names arc classed together 
on the principle that they all occupy the same sociological pK>sition in the 
kinship systOT. On the other hand, the same classificatory’ principle 
leads to a sharp distinction being drawn between certain other kinds of 
rmove whom we class together. These distinctions arise from the prin- 
ci^e of exogamy whereby a man and his wife necessarily belong to 
diffwent groups. This shows itself in the first place in the different terms 
applied to two relauves both of whom we refer to as “uncle.” Of these 
two, the father’s brother is, as we have seen, classed with the father, but 
the mother s brother occupies a very different position, as being the chief 
male repi^tauve not of the paternal but of the maternal line of descent. 
He, therefore, and all the m^c members of hb generation on the mother’s 
side are known m all primitive systems by a special kinship term, and 
their attitude is m a rule fundamentally different from that of the lather 
smee m any marital disputes they are naturally on the side of the mother 
and have a correspondingly benevolent attitude towards her child. Thus 
while the fathtt’s brother b a sort of secondary father, the mother's 
brothtt IS, M Professor Radcliffe-Brown puts it, a kind of male mother. 
A suiu w distmcuon b drawn between the two kinds of relative whom 
we call aunt," namely, on the one hand, the mother’s sbter, who, as 
we have seen, is called by the same term as the mother and fiilfib similar 
fimctions, and, on the other hand, the father’s sbter, who, together with 
all her classificatory sbters, b known abo by a different kinship term and 
as a role adopts a comparatively sei-erc attitude by virtue of her position 
as a kind of female father. 


The s^c principle leads to a sharp dbtinction being drawn between 
certain relatives whom we class together as “cousins,” but who in most 
if not aU cla^catory systems are divided into (a) what are called 
parallel covins, namely the children of aU those whom the speaker 
refers to as “father” or “mother,” all of which children are thus^c 
logic^y equivalent to the speaker, and so, as we have already seen arc 
usually mcluded under the term used for “brother” and “sbter”-'and 
(A) “cross-cousins,” who arc the children of the mother’s brother and of 
the father s sister, all of whom, owing to the fact that in any exoeamous 
s^tem a woman mames a man belonging to a different group from that 
of her brother, necessarily themselves abo occupy a different position 
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in the social order, and arc so usually called by a different kinship 
term. 

Yet other classihcatory terms arc used for the four kinds of grand¬ 
parent and grandchildren (when, as sometimes happen, these are not all 
classed together), as well as for the different groups related to a man 
through his wife and to a woman through her husbwd. Thus, from the 
point of view of each individual, the whole population is divided into 
kinship groups, each member of which must be addressed with the 
appropriate term. Each term carries with it certain traditional attitudes, 
expectations and obligadons to which the individual perforce responds, 
and within the framework of which he leads his life. 

While most primitive kinship systems observe this classificatorv* 
principle, however, no two systems operate it in precisely the same 
way, the variations and the terminology resuldng from them being 
in all cases based on the rcguladons governing marriage, together with 
certain historical factors in the past history of the tri^. These rcgu¬ 
ladons in turn depend on the varying degrees of importance attached 
in different communides to the two principles of matrilineal and patri¬ 
lineal descent. 

The combination of two lines of descent within a single kinship system 
is an important element in primidve kinship systems that is not always 
fully understood. We in Europe arc accustomed to the principle of 
patrilineal descent, but have difficulty in tracing, or even imagining, a 
matrilineal group traced entirely through the female line, since in our 
own society there b no mcchanbm corresponding to patrilineal surnames 
by which descent in the matrilineal line can be easily traced. So, when 
we think of our mother’s family, what we usually think of b not her female 
line of descent, but, on the contrary, the members of her patrilineal 
descent group who all bear her maiden name. Thb b an extreme case, 
and in the early days of anthropological research the stress laid in many 
communides on matrilineal descent led to the equally erroneous concep- 
don that in such communities patrilineal descent played as small a part 
as matrilineal descent docs in ours. Sociedes thus came to be spoken of 
as being cither patrilineal or matrilineal, and marriage rcguladons were 
apt to be riewed solely from thb standpoint. 

It b now known, however, that in most, if not all, primidve communi- 
des both lines of descent arc taken into account in the reguladon of 
marriage, though in very varying degrees. In this way, though for one 
reason or another, such as the custom of matrilocal or patrilocal residence, 
society may at first sight appear to be organbed on an exclusively matri¬ 
lineal or patrilineal basb, this does not mean that the other line of descent 
b ignored. It does mean, howcv’cr, that there b great scope for variadon 
in the different methods by which the two lines of descent may be com¬ 
bined to form a single kinship system. 
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Morphology of Class Systems Analogous to that of 

Living Cells 

Anthropologists have of course long been aware of the importance of 
kinship from the sociological point of view, and in recent years some work 
has been done on the ps>xhological effects of different systems on the 
groups of which the)’ are composed. Thus in this country and in America 
Malinowski, Fortune, Ruth ^ncdict, Margaret Mead, Bateson, Roheim 
and others have studied the effects of kinship on the attitude of \'arious 
poups towards sex and other problems of corporate life. Others less well 
informed have indulged in generalisations such as some of those con¬ 
tained in Freud s Totemism and Taboo, largely based on the fallacy of the 
supposed communal ownership of wives, rcsuldng from a misinterpreta¬ 
tion of the classificatory principle outlined above. 

None of these authors have, however, appreciated the fact that 
priimtive kinship systems in small interrelated communities such as the 
class systems about to be described are themselves governed by laws not 
unlike those that govern the development of biological cells, laws spring¬ 
ing from an innate impulse towards expansion in certain directions in 
accordance with some universal principle that operates not only in the 
biological held, but also in formation of human insdtutions and in the 
successive sub-divisions of the human psyche as demonstrated by the 
findings of modem psychological research. 

Radcliffe-Brown has come nearest to this concepdon from the purely 
sociological point of view in his classificadon of the Australian class 
systems, all of which exhibit the same secdonal or “cellular” pattern 
bas^ on a division into two moieties which subsequendy sub-divide in 
various wa)'s. 

This brief introduedon is necessary in order to counteract the wide¬ 
spread impression that such terms as the “reguladon of marriage” imply 
that such regulations are in any way imjxised from above by some 
ingenioiM effort of conscious thought. Thus it is quite common to hear 
It said, ^ How could primidve peoples invent such complicated systems,” 
as, for instance, the progressive division into moiedes and sub-moiedcs 
that I have described in the above account of the overt patrilineal organi- 
sadon on Vao? The answer is in the first place that, as we shall see later, 
^e Vao system is a good deal more involved than has yet appeared, and' 
in the swond, that of course no one ever did invent it. It just happened 
in obedience to innate and wholly unconscious laws; and the individual^ 
compt^ng it, far from ever having thought it out, are themselves caught 
up in it—often, as we shall see, very much against their wilb. 

When we come to examine the structure of these secdonal systems we 
find that the primary division u founded on the biological split between 
the sexes as represented by a man and hb wife, coupled with a funda- 
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mental emphasis on matrilineal descent. In this way two matrilineal 
moieties automatically come into being, and the union of complementary 
opposites occurring on the biological le\'el in the coming together of the 
sexes is thus repeated also on the sociological level, since each moiety is 
essential to the other, and it u in all cases from the opposite moiety to his 
own that a man must seek his wife. This leads to a creative tension 
between the moieties, which are at one and the same time necessarily 
opposed to one another and also essential to one another’s existence. 

Bilateral Cross-Cousix Marriage, with Emphasis on 
Matriuneal Descent 

This fundamental paradox, well known in the biological sphere, lies 
at the root of all class systems of kinship as they exist today in Australia 
and some parts of Melanesia, and probably obtained at one time over a 
much wider area. The matrilineal basis at least has a very wide dis¬ 
tribution. Thus, as Professor Radcliffe-Brovs’n has pointed out,* over the 
whole of the Australian-Dravidian area stretching from South India to 
Melanesia it is to the mother’s family, in the person of the mother’s 
brother, that a man goes in order to procure a wife. In the simplest 
form of kinship organisation all over this area, the wife whom the 
mother’s brother produces for his sister’s son to marry is his (i.e. the 
mother’s brother’s) osvn or classificatory daughter. This means that a 
man marries a woman related to him through his mother, who is not, how¬ 
ever, his mother’s daughter (who would be his own sister), but is a cross¬ 
cousin on the mother’s side, namely the mother’s brother’s daughter. Thus : 

I 

MB 

I 

MBD 

Fio. la 

This system, though emphasising the importance of the matrilineal 
connexion, does not necessarily imply the existence of matrilineal moieties, 
as the following diagram show-s, in which each of the men marked 1, a 
and 3 marries his MBD, and which in a large community could be 
extended indefinitely in either direction. 
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There B, however, another basic principle that in many smaller 
commumu« o^to at the same time. This is the reciprocal principle 
W ^^ to one gmup, through Lrri^e 

or •>? 'toshand giving, in exchange, hiTt^ 

or classihcatory sister in marriage to his wife’s brother. 
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sister-cxcl^ge marriage,* and when combined with 
^' brother's daughter immediately creates what 

daul^i t .‘i I brother’s 

^ghter B at the same Ume the father’s sister’s daughter. This bilateral 

cross-cousin mamage b commonly represented thus; 
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Equivalence ” 

riavrili3^ of kinship terminolog>-, this form of mar- 

»nter«tmg resulu. In the 6rst place, it wiU invariably 
meihi^ rclauonships by means of the genealogied 

“ *y“'b a system the mother’s brother’s daughter /.VffiD) 
^d the fath^s sister’s daughter (FSisD) are called bv the same jdnship 

wl’ “"f* position in the kinship system. In 

^thropolr^cd bnguage these two relauves, who in other systems may 
be knoi^-n by different terms, are in all s>'stems including sister-exchanre 
m^age spoken of for thu rt^on as being “equivalent” to one anothw 
OthCT cquivdenc«’’ resultmg from the same system are those of the 
mothers brother (MB) with the father’s sbter’s husband (FSuH) and 
of the mother s brother’s wife (MBW) with the father’s sister (FSh) t 
shown in the above diagram, and of the wife’s brother (WB) with t£ 
US.C,'. husband (SisH) seen in Fig. .4. Oiher ■•«,uitZcr"Vf ' 
Similar nature resulung from this arc too numerous to mention thoulh 
attenUon will be called to some of the most imporUnt of them below S \ 
termmological “equivalences” arc of great aid to thi* nntL i 
working out the details of any given system. ropoIogBt in 

• Formerly (and «iU by K«ne) called broiher-risier exchange marriage. 
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Automatic Formation of a 4-SEcnoN System based on 
Exogamous Matrilineal and Patrilineal Moieties 


Useful as these details are, however, what is of far greater importance 
for an understanding of the structure of society is the fact that bilateral 
cross<ousin marriage, when repeated in every generation, automatuallj) 
gives rise to a system of matrilineal moieties such as have already been 
mentioned, and, equally automatically, to a simultaneously operating 
system of patrilineal moieties resulting from the same set of causes. 

This f^t is clearly set out in the following chart (Fig. 16), adapted 


Males of 
Patrilineal 
Moiety 

A (A) 


Males of 
Patrilineal 
Moiety 

B (a) 






ss= 



ljs=sl) 


A* »• B* «• 


and SisDD 


Fio. 16. 4-Section Svrm*. ^»MBD. 

CeaeaiogicEl chErt constructed from the point of view of overt patrilineal 
(jocent. The patrilineal moictief are lettered A (for men, a far vratnen) 
and B (far men, i far women). Me m ber s of the two matrilineal moietiet 
arc numbered 1 and a respectively. Members of EGO's matrilineal moiety 
I are marked in thick type, those of bis wife’s matrilineal nmiety a in thin. 
Each man marries his MBD (who is also his FSisD) and gives his own or 
classificatory titter to be married to his wife’s brother. 

D* 
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published by Professor RadcUffc 
Brown to illustrate the system as found among the Kariera of West 
Australi^ and winch he refers to as class system Type 

nobced that in this system every man marries his bilateral 
woss-cousm, that IS to say his MBD who b also his FSisD, and at the 
same time gives ^ own sister to be married to his wife’s brother. 

llie two modifications here introduced into Professor Radcliffc 

more"chSrSrS^°"t ^ of demonstrating 

more clwly the structural elements out of which it is built up 

moiedes^irr!''*'^’ “ be remembered, consists of two matrilineal 
sh^'* rf wre*^ 

of Fro^**' modification is the use of thick type for the members 

un^ moiety 2. This brings out clearly the fact that such a societv is 
‘Wo‘WO equal halves in two disUnct ways, firsdy into two 2 tri- 
hncal moieues represented by columns Aa and Bb, and secondly int^wo 
matnhne^ moieties . and 2. which, it will be nodeed. coinage S ^ 
o patnhneal moieues m each alternate generation in the direct male 
line in such a way that, among numerous other “equivalences ” the FF 
« at the same ume the MMB. The result is a 4-secrion bv 

^e mteracuon between the two sets of moiedes in suchT^y Ztlch 
of the four wUons is composed of persons all belongine at the samp tJmP 
to one of the patriUneal moiedes represented in Columns A and B 
^ to one of the two matrilineal moieties i and 2. In this way it will be 
wuerf that ev<^ member of the community is either A^ a( B‘^^ 
and it is for ^ reason that I have adopted this method of lettering 
ra^er than ^at used by Professor Radcliffe-Brown when referring to 
^e four sttuoiw m the Kanera system by four different letters which 
built" p ‘^‘^wents out of which the four sections are 

Since this is the basis from which all class systems snrinv it i< 

.0 note one be. to wUch all .„ch ,y,.em, adhere, narSely 

* Radcliffe-Brovh’n, a, p. 49. 

• The correUtion betvaecn (he two *eu oflcttering is as follows; 

Radcliac-Brown's. Mine. 
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10 non-class systems of kinship in which the rules of exogamy may be 
applied without limit either in the matrilineal or in the patrilineal line 
of descent while being reckoned only up to a limited number in the 
other, in class systems there is no such limit in either direction, exogamy 
being absolute both in the male and in the female line. At the same time 
other considerations usually bring it about that one line of descent 
receives more oven recognition than the other. Thus, among the 
Kariera, as all over Australia, the natives live in patrilineal hordes, and 
it is for this reason that Fig. 16, which could quite as easily have been 
made with columns i and 2 representing the two matrilineal moieties in 
which the patrilineal moieties alternate from one generation to the other, 
has in fact been constructed on a patrilineal basb. 


Introduction of New Technique 

EQUIVALENCE OF ALTERNATE GENERATIONS IN THE DIRECT 
MALE LINE OF DESCENT 

All such charts drawn up on a genealogical basis have, howe\'er, 
when applied to class systems, the grave disadvantage of separating the 
males and females of any given descent group from one another on 
account of the marriages which they contract. For thb reason I have 
devbed as an introduction to a more satbfactory method of present¬ 
ation a new type of diagram which overcomes thb difficulty by keeping 
all members of one moiet>’ (including females as well as males) in 
one column, while all members of the opposite moiety are shown in 
the other. 

Diagrams of thb type can be constructed either from the patrilineal 
or from the matrilineal point of view. Fig. 17, constructed from the 
matrilineal angle, demonstrates exactly the same set of facts as those 
already given, and the lettering b in both cases the same. The two matri- 
lincal moieties are found in columns 1 and 2 divided by a central vertical 
line. Each pair of brother and sbter b joined by a bracket. Each man 
marries hb MBD in the opposite matrilineal moiety, and each gives hb 
sbter to be married by hb wife’s brother. From each marriage a 
curved line leads to the children of that marriage, who remain within 
the matrilineal moiety of the mother. These in turn marry in the 
same manner as their parents, and the same process b repeated in every 
generation. 

In thb way males and females of one matrilineal moiety are ail found 
in one column, in which descent b purely in the female line. 

If now we trace descent in the male line we see rather more clearly 
than before how thb system, founded on matrilineal moieties, at the same 


Matrl lineal 
Moieties 



n 11 J®“ brother and niter. Double lines inH maminr 

CurvedbM rodicaie desmi. The two matrilineal moieties are arranged in vertkaTcdui^ 
numboed i and a, m each of which descent is purely in the female line. The two natril^li 

are ^er distinguished by EGO’s patrilineal’^JiSet^ 
beu^ rendered m tluck type and bu wife s patrilineal moiety B in thin. the eouival!^ 

of^^te (teneni^ m the n^e line of descent due to die fact that e.chL^3^^ 

K"*"*'** Irotn one matnlineal moiety to the other, thm^l^^^ 
with thetr rapecbve nstcn, constitute the two " lines” or marriage sections 
in rhidin g EGO ■ MB mnd SUS, and B* including hb WB, MF and DS. ”*** ® 
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lime automatically creates the two |>atriHneal moieties A and B, here 
marked respectively in thick and thin type. It will be noted that each 
patrilineal moiety crosses from one matrihneal moiety to the other in each 
successive generation, thus demonstrating once more the fact that, while 
a man, his FF and SS all belong to one matrilineal moiety, his F and his 
S (and, if we extend the figure, his FFF and SSS) all belong to the other. 


Development of Technique to include all Individuals of 
THE Same Sex and Marriage Section under One Sign 

Figs. 16 and 17 could both be extended indefinitely in a vertical direc¬ 
tion, both upwards and downwards, though not sideways. Neither is, 
however, perfect, each having the disadvantage firom the kinship point of 
view that it is one-sided. Thus, in Fig. 16, while descent in the male line 
can be traced in direct vertical lines, descent in the female line is criss¬ 
cross. In the same way, in Fig. 17 we get the corresponding disadvanu^ 
that it is the patrilineal moieties that wander alternately from one matri¬ 
lineal column to the other. 

Thus, however we may arrange diagrams of either type so far repro¬ 
duced, one line of descent is bound to be stressed at the expense of the 
other. This method of presenution is, it is true, eminently suitable if it 
is desired to emphasise what may be called “political” factors, such as 
the existence of matrihneal or patrilineal clans, in which case Fig. 16 
accurately represents the composition of patrili n eal groups such as those 
of the Kariera. As a representation of class systems from the purely kin¬ 
ship point of view they are, however, for this reason imperfect. A yet 
further disadvantage lies in the fact that both typ« of diagram still 
separate persons of the same section who belong to different generations 
such as a man, his FF and hb SS. 

It was in order to overcome these disadvant^es that I evolved the 
technique that I am now about to present, in which both sets of moieties 
are given equal weight, and all persons of a given section arc brought 
together, thus presenting all the essential facu at a glance without 
reference to complicated lettering, while having the additional ad¬ 
vantage that distinguishing letters and numbers can also be included 

if desired. , 

This technique depends upon the use of the male and female sigm 
<J and 9 to represent not only all classificatory brothers and sisters as in 
Fig. 18, but in addition all individuals of all gcncratiom who belong to a 
given kinship section. In order to demonstrate the working of this method, 
I will begin with a purely theoretical diagram illustrating a hyjwtheucal 
matrilineal dual organisation without sub-divisions, combined willi sister- 
exchange marriage. 


no 
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In this purely theoretical diagram (Fig. i8), brother and sister marry 
sister and brother in opposite matrilineal moiedes, and the children of 
each marriage belong to the moiety of the mother. 

Matrilineal Moieties 



Conversely, if we isolate the patrilineal element, we get Fig. 19, in 
which the children of a marriage belong to the moiety of the father. 



If we now take these elcmcnu together, we get a simple diagram 
(Fig. ao) representing a 4.secuon system. This diagram combines all 
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the elements which go to build up a 4-scction system, namely . two 
matrilineal moieties, two patrilineal moieties, and suter-cxchangc^ mar¬ 
riage, each union taking place between persons of opposite matriline^ 
and patrilineal moieues. All p^ble relauves are included in this 
scheme, and each of the four divisions represcnu a marriage section or 
class. 

The diagram could be used, and is in fact constructed, without the 
use of any numbers or lettering at all, but for the purpose of demonstration 


Matrilineal Moieties 



are B*. 


I have included the numbers i and 2 for the matrilineal moieties, and the 

letters A and B for the patrilineal moieues. 

The essence of the svstem is that a man may marry nather mto hu 

motto’, mamlinoal moiety oor into hi. &ther’. 

Umt. given Ute» condidoto. he mame. the ne^t 

his own generation who belongs to na er. ■ v _r a,. ooDOsite 
mother a B>, that is, of the none mamhneal ntoiety but of ^e op^e 
patrilineal moiety; his fcther is A>, that u to say, “'e “me 
moien. but of the opponte matrilineal motety; hu wrie, on the other 
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hand, bdonjp neither to his matrilineal moiety nor to his patrilineal 
moiety, and is B*; and this individual, who is primarily his MBD, is at 
the same time his FSisD. The children resulting from such a marriage 
belong to the patrilineal moiety of the father and to the matrilineal moiety 
of the mother, but in both cases to the opposite section of the moiety fiom 
that of the parent. Tims the children bdonging to a man of A* remain 
in patrilineal moiety A but in the mother’s matrilineal section of it, 
namely A*; and the children of his sister, who also belongs to A*, remain 
in matrilineal moiety i but in their father’s patrilineal section of it 
namely B*. It thus comes about that: ’ 


A man of A^ marries a woman of B* and their children are A*. 
” »' »’ » » n >, „ A*. 


And conversely; 

A man of B* marries a woman of A* and their children are B*. 

’» »» »» »» » „ B>. 

For this reason these four sections A*, A*, B» and B* arc referred to as 
marnage sections,” each man knowing from his earliest infancy the 
prescribed section from which both he and all his classificatory brothers 
must seek their wives, the wife in this case being the MBD who is also 
the FSisD. 

Thb diagram also demonstrates more clearly than any hitherto the 
sociolopcal equivalence of alternate generations in the male line due to 
^e action of the matrilineal moieties, on which is founded the divbion 
in the Small Islands into the two ” lines ” already mentioned, which arc 
a feature of class systems however they may differ in other respects, 
thw lines bang here equivalent to “marriage sections” and con¬ 
sisting of: 

(a) A man, his FF and SS, all of whom belong to the same patrilineal 
moiety and to the same matrilineal moiety, and thus to the same marriaire 
section A*. ^ 

( 4 ) His F, his S, his FFF and hb SSS, all of whom belong to the same 
patnhncal moiet>' A but to the opposite matrilineal moiety in it, and 
thus all belong to marriage section A*. ' 

The whole system thus repeats itself every two generations, each man 
bang sociolt^cally equivalent to hb FF, and hb sbter to her MM. 


Circular (Functional) Technique 

Thb method of presenution, while most suitable for the presenution 
of a simple 4-section system, becomes somewhat complicated when applied 
to systems containing more than four sections. It was therefore in order 
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to solve the problem of how to present these more complicated systems 
in graphic form that I evolved a second technique of circular diagrams, 
which I will now describe. 

As will be seen, this technique shows more clearly also the repeti¬ 
tive nature of those advanced systems with a cycle of more than two 
generations. 

The impetus towards this was a method introduced to me by Mr. 
Gregory Bateson, by which a sheet of 
paper is rolled so as to form a cylinder 
round something hard, such as a jam jar, 
so as to provide a surface for writing (see 
Fig. 21). Half-way down the cylinder a 
horizontal line is drawn, dividing it into 
two bands, representing two matrilineal 
moieties i and 2. Vertical lines arc then 
added, dividing off as many patrilineal 
divisions as the system to be presented 
contains. In the case of a 4-section system 
there will be only two, dividing the two 
patrilineal moieties A and B. Thb arrange¬ 
ment results in four compartments repre¬ 
senting the four marriage sections. Each 
section contains a brother and a sbter, who 
marry a sbter and a brother belonging to 
opposite matrilineal and patrilineal moie¬ 
ties. In the case of the diagram (Fig. 21) 
only two of these pairs are seen, the other 
two being on the other side of the cylinder, 
and for thb reason Fig. 22 has been added showing the cylindrical 
sheet opened out. Descent lines arc then drawn linking each pair of 
brother and sbter with their mother in their own matrilineal moiety 
and with their father in theb own patrilineal moiety, as seen in Fig. 22, 
which, when folded round the cylinder in Fig. 21, thus produces a 
repetitive system. 



Patrilineal 

Moieties 

Fio. at 


4-SEcrnoN System (Functional) 

The next problem b how to reduce the cylindrical presentation to 
two-dimensional proportions capable of being shown as a repetitive 
system on a flat piece of paper. The 4-scction diagram already given in 
Fig. 20 b one method of doing thb, by imagining the cylinder to be 
transparent, and thus getting the two sides superimposed. The method 
now to be presented, however, b to imagine the lower rim of the 
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Patrilineal Moieties 


Fio. as 

By this means a circular diagram is obtained as shown in Fig. 23, 
in which the matrilin^ moieties are now represented by two concentric 
l»nds, and the patrilineal moieties by radial lines cutting each matri- 
lineal moiety into two. 

This diagram shows precisely the same facts as have already been 
seen in Figs. 16, 17 and ao, each of the four marriage sections being here 
represented by one arc of a circle. Thus, EGO, his FF and SS are all 
seen to belong to matrilineal moiety i, but his father and son belong to 
the opposite matrilineal moiety 2. In the same way EGO’s sister and 
MM and fur DD (but not his) all belong to matrilineal moiety 1. At the 
same time all these belong to the same patrilineal moiety A, while EGO’s 
mother and his wife (who is also hb MBD) belong respectively to opposite 
matnhneal moieties in patrilineal moiety B. 


S-Section System 

PROBLEM OF THE WIFE'S MOTHER 

V^t we have just been discussing is a 4^tion system such as b 
found m many parts of Australia, and indications of the former cxbtencc 
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of which occur also in vairious parts of Melanesia.* From this common 
4-section basis the more complicated systems of Australia and Melanesia 
have, however, expanded in diflferent directions. 

What has happened in some parts of Australia is that each of the two 
patrilineal moieties has divided into two, thus producing four patrilineal 
descent groups which, crossed with the two matrilineal moieties, form an 









H 








B 


Fio. aj. 4-SEcno« Sy*t«ii. FuMcnoKAx. Diagram. ({••MBD. 

MBirUincRl rooielio reproented by drcuUf bandi i »nd a, patrilineal moieties by divisions 
A and B divided by radial lines bisecting the figure. Each arc represeno a marriage section. 
Each nair of brother and sister marries a sister and brothCT m the opposilc matnbneal moiety 
and in^ opposite patrilineal moiety. Descent lines had from each mamage to Um childrm 
of that mamage in^ band representing the matnlineal moiety of the mother, but m the 
oppooitc pstrilineal moiety vrhich is that of the father. 


8 -section system. General tendencies such as that of cellular organisms to 
sub-divide often appear to have particular causes, and in this case I 
propose to use as an illustration one of the reasons put forward by Pro¬ 
fessor Radcliffc-Brown to account for this split. 


‘ RadcUffc-Brown ( 1 . p. 344) menuom Vanua Levt^ the Koro s^ -tnbq of 
ViU Levu (nji), Tanna and the Buin of Bougai^ le. Deacon also mar^ 

with the MBD from Epi. Harrisson reports verbally the exutence of the same form 
of marriage in several parts of Santo. 
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It will be remembered that one of the fundamental principles under¬ 
lying all class systems is the fact that a man looks to his MB to provide him 
with a wife, and that in a 4-scction system the wife so procured is the MBD, 
who is at the same time the FSisD. Whatever the more fundamental 
reasons may have been, one of the overt factors making for the develop¬ 
ment of the more complicated forms of class system was, in the opinion of 
Professor Radcliflfe-BroM'n, the desire on the part of the native to avoid 
marriage with the FSbD. The reason he puts forward for th js h the 
universal obligation imposed on a man to avoid his WM. Now, in a 
4-section ^-stem in which a man marries his FSisD the WM is equivalent 
to the FSis, which in a pairilocal community leads to the awkward situa¬ 
tion of a man having to avoid all his classificatory father’s sisters, many of 
whom are unmarried and live in his own patrilineal horde. It is for this 
reason that, according to this theory, a man, while still seeking a bride 
related to him through his mother but of the opp>ositc matrilineal moiety, 
marries, not his first cross-cousin on his mother’s side, but a second cousin 
who in other respects fulfils the same conditions, namely not his MBD 
but bis MMBDD, which is the prescribed form of marriage under an 
8-section system. 

Fig. 24 represents this system from a structural point of view, showing 
the bisection of the two patrilineal moieties and the resulting marriage of 
each man with his MMBDD. It will be noted that by this means his 
WM is removed from his own patrilineal descent group A, which she 
occupies in a 4-section system, to the newly formed sub-division of that 
group here marked AA.* 

represents the same 8-secdon system from the functional 
angle as a smooth-working repetitive system re{}eating itself every four 
generations. Both diagrams show precisely the same set of facts, among 
which arc the continued sociological equivalence between a man and 
his FF due to the action of the matrilineal moieties, though it will 
be noted that a woman is no longer equivalent to her MM as in a 
4-scction system but, owing to the four patrilineal descent grouns. to her 
MMMM. 

In this diagram we still have the two bands representing the two 
matrilineal moieties, but there arc now four patrilineal divisions, forming 
the eight marriage sections. 

‘ Compare RadclUTc-Brown’i 8-«ecUon genealogical chart (a, facing p. «>) renre- 
MUng t^ ;yanda lyatem which he refer* to ai claai system Type II. The cor^hon 
between ha lettering for the four patrilineal descent giXHip* and min/, b: 


Radclifle-Brown’s. Mine. 

P A 

S B 

Q. AA 

R BB 
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Matrillneal Moieties 


1 2 
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The S-Section Systems of Ambrim 

These arc the two main types of class system in Australia. There is, 
however, yet another way by which a man may marry a woman on his 
mother’s side of the family but of a different matrilineal moiety, without 
marrying a woman who b, at the same time, hb FSisD, and without 
abandoning the principle of broiher-sbter exchange marriage. Thb b 



FuNcnoNAL DiAoaAii. <{o.M.VfBDD. 


Fio. 35 . 8 >Sectiok SvmM. 

moieties rcpresenied by circular bands 1 and 3 . The 4 radial lines divide the 
^ descent groups A, AA, B, BB (formed by the biseciiaa of patrilineal moieties A 

and B). ^h mania his MMBDD belonging to the opposite matrilineal moiety and to 
ft fub-ftcctioo of the oppotitr pfttnUncft] moiety. ' 


the method followed in the Section systems discovered by E>cacon in 
Ambrim. In these systems the change in the form of marriage by which 
the MBD no longer became identified with the FSbD is effected, not as 
in an 8-scction system by a man marrying hb MMBDD, or what we 
should term a second cousin on the mother’s side, but, on the contrary, by 
seeking a wife still on the mother’s side but who b neither hb MMBDD 
nor yet hb MBD, but something in between the two. The solution in 
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this case takes the form, therefore, of a man marrying a cross-cousin in 
what we should regard as a different generation from his own who is the 
daughter of the woman whom he would normally have married under a 
4-section system. In other words, he marries his MBDD, or what in our 
terminology might be called a cross<ousin once removed. This form of 
marriage, which is the prescribed form under a 6-section sj’stem, belongs to 
that class of marriage which till recently was termed by anthropologists 
“anomalous.” The use of this term was, however, due to a miscon¬ 
ception owing to a confusion between our concept of a “generation” with 
the native organisation into marriage sections. For it must be realised 
that, just as in any society, even such near relatives as first cousins can be 
of very different ages, so to a far greater degree marriage sections contain 
persons of all ages, including not only the living but the dead and those 
yet to be bom. 

The result of this system on the social organisation of the North 
Ambrim district of Ranon is that, while the matrilineal moieties remain 
intact, instead of both patrilineal moiedcs being dhided as they are in an 
8-class system, only one patrilineal moiety is so divided while the other 
remains intact. By this means, instead of having two patrilineal moiedcs 
as in a 4-sccdon system, or four patrilineal descent groups as in an 8-scction 
system, there arc here formed three patrilineal descent groups which, 
crossing with the two matrilineal moiedcs, produce six marriage secdons 
forming a 6-sccdon system. 

Tt was in the attempt to work out this system from the com¬ 
plicated arrangement of letters and numbers with which it was described 
that I evolved the technique now presented. Fig. 26 shows this 
system from the structural point of view demonstrating the manner in 
which the inferior patrilineal moiety B has been split, thus forming 
three patrilineal descent groups here labelled A, B and C. Fig. 27 
shows the same facts from the funcdonal point of view as a rcpcddve 
system. 

As will be seen, the system, which appears so complicated when the 
principles on which it works arc not properly underste^, is in fact very 
simple. The two circular bands represent, as before, the two matrilineal 
moiedes, and the three radial divisions the three patrilineal descent groups, 
which probably are at the same time patrilocal clans such as exist in the 
Small Islands.* The six arcs, each containing a man and his sister, repre¬ 
sent the six marriage sections. 

The diagram is complete without letters or numbers of any kind, but 

• Thus fulfilling Profeisor Radcliffc-Brown’t prognoMicauon (i, p. 348), when 
disetming the Ambrim lyslcms, of “the passible existence of such a system of potn- 
lineal <•!«"« as a hypothesis to be tested in any fiiturc field-work in the same region. 
It u passible, th^h not certain, that there may even be a phUological con^on 
between the second syllables of the Ambnm terms for patrilineal descent group 
in Ranon and bwtlm in Balap) and the Vao him or tm, meaning "house" or "village. 
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if it is desired these can be added, the numbers i and 2 representing the 
matrilineal moieties, and the letters A, B and C the three patrilineal 
descent groups, or, as I propose to call them, patrilineal trisections. 

T^e system, like all class systems, includes brother-sister exchange 
marriage, and each marriage sign crosses two lines, each individual 


Matrilineal Moieties 

I 2 



B 


patrilineal 
descent 
groups 
forming 
6 sections 


Fto. 96. 6-Scction Srrraii. Snwcrv«AL DiAoaAit. ,{>NfBDD. 

Two matiilioeal lilies and 3 patrilineal dcKcni ^p> ronned by the bbeetkm of 
moiety B mto two halves here laheUed B and C, patiaineal moiety A remaining intact. 


marrying both into the opposite matrilineal moiety am/ into one of the 
two remaining patrilineal trisections. .A man marries his MBDD, but 
this individual no longer belongs to the same patrilineal descent group 
as the FSisD, so that the \VM is no longer equivalent to the FSis * 

‘ It wiU be noted that a man’s MBD tn this system becoma the wife of his SiiS. 
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6 -section system of ranon in north ambrim 

One advantage of this technique is that the kinship terms can be 
written, if desired, inside the space allotted to each marriage class, while 
the corresponding English terms recorded by the genealogical method 


C 



Fig. ay. 6-$KcnoN Svitui. Fvnctioxai. Diaoiiam. ^-.MBDD. 

Malrilincml moieties rcnreaenied 1^ circular bauds i and a. Radial lines 
divide the Uuee patrilineal irisectiont A, B and C. 


can, for completeness, be added outside. Fig. 28 represents the North 
Ambrim (Ranon) system in this way. 

There b no space here to go into the detaib of the kinship terminology, 
so I will confine myself to pointing out one or two matters of general 
import. In Ranon each of the two matrilineal moieties (i and 2) b called 
batutun and each of the three patrilineal descent groups (A, B and C) 
bumlim or Jwalau. The six marriage sections thus formed are called 
or vtTochn and are referred to in pidgin-EngIbh as “lines,” corresponding 
to the “lines” already met with in Vao.* It will be noted that in this 

I See p. 97 Bnd Index. 
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s>-stcin marriage takes place in each case with a person of another patri¬ 
lineal descent group md of the opposite matrilineal moiety within that 
group. Since, as in every class system, when a man marries he gives his 
sister (or classificatory sbter) in exchange to be married by one of his 
wife’s owTi or classificatory brothers, it is clear that for each marriage 
that occius, when a woman goes to live v>ith her new husband, a corre¬ 
sponding marriage must take place sooner or later in which a woman 
from the husband’s group goes over to the wife’s. Thus, according to 
a common expression, in every class system marriages “go both ways,’’ 


EGO’S MOTHER’S 
pitrilineal group 

c 



Fb. aS. G-Sectkm* Kisaur Syetem or Ranon m North Ahbrim. 
(Sec legend on oppoiite page.) 
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as indicated by the small arrows attached to the descent lines in each 
diagram. 

In all cases, the children of the marriage remain in the husband’s 
patrilineal descent group, but in the wife’s matrilincal moiety. This leads 
to the grouping into alternate generations in the male line such as we have 
already met with in all class systems. Thus if we trace the descent of any 
individual in the direct male line, thb line never leaves its own patri¬ 
lineal trisection, within which a man’s father and son both belong to the 
opposite matrilineal moiety from himself, but his FF and SS both belong 


Al. 

Tuf. S. SSS 


$ Mr rsit. MBW. so 

Tar- O. SSO 


A 2. 

i ECO 

r«n(. B. FF. SS. WSitH 
(wj. MMKcf lU. B. HSitH. FF> 

% Irwwtftt- sa, HMM. WBW 
(wj. ECO. 

THtt. Sii. HBW) 


Bl. 

i SaH. WB. FSItOS. HBOS. 
MMBS 

rf>yuf. BW, FM 

Fonfan. H. SiaH. HB. 
FMB. MHBS. MBOS) 

(wo. Movfwf. SS. HB, SJaH) 

9 Mwtmt Fctm. W. WStt. BW, 
SHSO. HBOO. FSteOO 
K»rr*t aSW. HrSu) 

(«r.i. THyuf. BW. HSis, HBOO) 
(w,a. Marpig. SO) 


B2. 

J rthg. iitS. WF. WBS 
IwA. Tug. S) 


$ rdcf. SuO. WBO 
(wj. Tug. O, HF) 
Ttryug. MM 
Wunrug. WF 


Cl. 

if Tiurug. MF. MBS 
(w.1. MBS. OH) 

Mavjmf, FSaS, OS 
(wj. FSiiS) 

Wimruf. OH (wo. SW, HM| 


$ r/ar»«. MBO MBO) 
Murrug. BOO. Si>SW, FSiiO. 

00 (wj. FSkO) 

Wvnruf. WM. FSitO 


C2. 

s MBiyiif. MB. FSliH. OH. BOH 
(« «. FStiH. MB) 

{rujL Movyaf. OS) 

9 Kahu. H. SW. BSW. FBW, 
FSliSO («.«. M) 

(w.t. Muuyug. DO) 


Fio. aB. 6 -Sictioh KuaKir Svmui of Ranon w North Ambrim. 

Diagram Uluitrating the 6>MCtionsyitcin of lunthip recorded Deacon from Ranon in North 
Ambrim. The two bands (1 and a) represent the matrilineal rooiedes called bata/un. The radial 
linet represent the diviiionf between the three patrilineal descent groups (A, B and C) called 
bamlim or fwalaa. The bisection of each of the three patrilineal groups by the two matrilineal 
moieties produces the two marriage sections or " lines ” (mir or ttrachti) of which each patri¬ 
lineal group is formed. The resulting six divisions are the six kinship sections. Arrosrs 
the direction of descent, which goes clockwise in matrilineal moiety 1 and counter-clockwise 
in matrilineal moiety a. . , r 

All kinship terms are written inside the diagram next to the signs tepresenung the groups oi 
individuals to whom they arc applied. It will be noticed that certain groups are repreratrf 
by more than one term, depcndir^ on the distinction drawn between generations withm the 
same marriage section. Each native trra is repeated outside the diagram, where letters are 

added to indicate its equivalent in English. . 

JV.B.—If will be noticed that the numbering of the matnhncal moieties is reversed, matn- 
Uneal moiety 9 being outside, and matrilincal moiety I inside. This b due to the fact that, 
for some reason. Deacon worked out his system of lettering with EGO as A» (as oppo^ to A , 
which is the position occupied by EGO in all the other diagrams in this article and by roost 
writers, whatever technique they follow), and I have been careful in this diagram to m^tain 
bis system of lettering so that itudento m^bc able to verify the correctness of t^ diagram 
by comparison with his publisbed work. This alteration of lettering makes no difference to 
the accuracy of the diagram, wh^, as I have pointed out, can be used without lettering of ^ 
or combined with any other system of numbers and letters that may be deemed desirable. 
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to his own matrilineal moiety as well as to his own trisection, and arc so 
caJlcd by the same term talig as is used for the brother. In this way 
relauves in the direct male line occupy positions similar to those they 
occupy in a 4-section system. 

With regard to those in the direct female line of descent, however the 
I^ition is very different, for whUe the female descent lines in each matri- 
Imeal moiety remain within the circular band representing that moiety 
the result of the patrilineal trisecdons is to divide relatives in the direct 
fai^e line not into two generadon groups, as is the case in the male line 
of descent, but into three. A man refers to these three patrilineal descent 
groups respecdvcly as: 

My own; (A) 

My mother’s; (C) 

and My mother’s mother’s. (B) 

In this way, while a man belongs to the same matrilineal moiety and 
raamage secdon ^ his FF, he belongs to the patrilineal descent group 
Md marriage secuon not of his MM but of his MMM, for which reason 
It w^ stated by Eteacon’s informant that a man’s MMM ‘‘came back” 
to own patriUncal descent group and to his own ‘‘line” or marriage 

therefore calls his M.MM (and not Ids 
MM) by the same term {imeunjeg) as he calls his sister.* 

Tim point is clearly brought out in Figs. 27 and 28, one of the basic 
f^ts thus graphically illustrated by means of this circular technique being 
that the equivalence of reladvcs in the direct matrilineal line of deseem 
depends on the number of patrilineal descent groups, and convenely 
that the corresponding equivalence in the male line of descent is due not 
to the number of patrilineal descent groups but to the acdon of the matri- 
lineal moieties. 


Dissolution of the 6-Section System in favour 
OF Unilateral Patrilineal Descent 


Having now briefly indicated some of the main factois governing the 
d^elopmcnt of class systems both in Australia and in .Melanesia, I ^h 
before p^eeding to an account of the Vao system, to call attendon to 
one further jwint of great importance with regard to the forces leadine 
to their dissolution, namely the ever-increasing stress laid on the imoon 
ance of patrilineal descent. 


Thus, while in the North Ambrim (Ranon) system Doth imcs of 
descent are cquaUy important so that, in Deacon’s words, ‘‘it would be 


wiU, ih* difference in 
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difficult to say which mode of descent is followed,” in the s>’stem of Balap 
in South-West Ambrim, though similarly divided into six sections, it 
appeared to him that the matrilincal moieties were “absent, or only 
slightly developed.” * This b an overstatement probably due to the fact 
that thb was the first class system he met with and that, as in some 
Australian systems, these moieties, though they exbt, appear not to be 
named.* Nevertheless the fact remains that the patrilineal element b here 
more in evidence than in North Ambrim, and thb emphasb b undoubt¬ 
edly due to the proximity of South-West Ambrim to the predominately 
patrilineal bland of Malrkula, whence thb increased patrilineal influence 
has undoubtedly come in such a manner that, without destroying the 
6 -3cction system, it has here given it a new aspect by its insistence on overt 
patrilineal descent. 

Added to thb is the fact that in both Ambrim s>’stcms certain kinship 
terms are said by the natives to be “not straight,” * by which b meant that 
these terms are applied to members of more than one kinship section, 
showing that the natives themselves clearly rccognbe that the system b 
already in process of dbsoludon, due almost certainly to the influence of 
the non-class patrilineal organisation encroaching fix)m the south. 

Similar Changes in Progress on Atchin 

Similar changes are in progress also in the Small Islands, where, for 
example on Atchin, one dominant patrilineal descent group has, during 
the past eight generations at least, been responsible for one innovation 
derived from the Malekulan mainland after another, in matters not 
only of ritual, as described ebewhere in thb book, but also of kinship. 
At the time of my \isit to that bland, one of the main causes of domesdc 
upheaval was the insbtence of the dominant patrilocal village of Ruruar 
that the custom of marriage Wpith the deceased father’s father’s wife, 
sdll practised on Vao and in the other patrilocal villages on Atchin 
owing to the acdon of the matrilineal moiedes, should cease. Thb 
g^duaJ innovadon, illustrated by genealogical evidence as well as by 
accounts of the resulting domesdc quarreb, leading at dmes to civil war 
within the group, will be fully dealt with in a future volume on Atchin. 

* Deacon, 2, p. 333. 

* That D^con (Ud not himsclT at that time fully undetstand the im{dicatioia of 
this s>'stem is shown by his irregular numbering of the two “lines'* or matrilincal 
moieties within each patrilineal dcuxnt group. Thus, instead of using the same number 
to designate a given matriliiKad moiety throughout the Balap system, he represented 
one matrilincal moiety as consisting of A*, B*, C*, and the other of A', B', C‘. This 
error was recdlicd in his description of the Ranoo system, in which, as already seen, 
the two moieties are labelled A', B*, C* and A*, B>, C*. 

* Compare the riinilar phrase used on Vao where only the organisation of Pete-hul 
n said to be “straight," being founded by Ta-ghar, and that the social organisation 
on the test of the island is not “straight,” having been founded by “mere num” (p. i54}> 


CHAPTER VI 


KINSHIP 

II 

VAO 

T-JAVING examined the main lines on which class systems arc built 
particularly those of Ambrim, I propose now, using the 
sarne technique, to examine the evidence which I recorded on Vao. 
This consists of: 

(fl) The facts already given regarding the overt organisation of the 
bland, toother with certain marriage regulauons. 

{b) The terminology of kinship. 

C^g to the briefness of my stay on Vao, and other factors already 
mentioned, I was unable at that time to understand the significance of 
much that b contained in these records, and in particular to reconcile 
certain aspects of the kinship terminology with the overt organisation 

On re-examining them in the light of later knowledge, however, it 
began to appear that owing to recent changes in culture the kinsliip 
terminology had not kept abreast of actuality, and probably represents 
an archaic system based on overt matrilineal descent such as clearly exbtcd 
till comparatively recent times in the Small Islands; thb having within the 
last few hundred years been greatly modified by the introduced patriJocal 
organisation which we have already seen to be operating in Ambrim, and 
of which the story of Na-va-gharu-kalat and hb brothers probably repre¬ 
sents the introduedon into Vao. ^ 

Judging not only from the recent date at which thb introduedon took 
place, but alw from the geographical posidon of the bland and from the 
largely matrilineal character of many of its rites,* it b almost certain that 
Vao IS one of ^e latest places to have succumbed to thb patrilocal 
influence, of which it b now the most northerly outpost. It b therefore 
not surprbing to find that many features of the kinship terminology show 
a far closer resemblance to those of the matriUneal area to the north than 
to those of the patrilocal area immediately to the south. Most nodceable 
of these b the Vao use of the word jogon (ist person singular soguk) » for 
a group of reladves including the mother’s brother and sbter’s son, which 

« ParticuUriy the mortuary riles, sec Chapter XXI. • S«. „ .o. 

m w p. 131. 
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is equivalent to the Banks Islands (Mota) sogoi used for the memben of 
a man’s owm matrilineal moiety. As op|x>sed to this, however, the overt 
social organisation of Vao b, as we have seen, now patrilocal. 

This being the case, we have the interesting phenomenon of a kinship 
terminolog)' based on overt matrilineal descent surviving in an area that 
is now overtly patrilocal, thus affording a rare opportunity for the study 
of change arising from this circumstance. This chapter consists of an 
attempt to trace the course of this change by, in the first place, determin¬ 
ing the type of system that gave rise to the terminolog>' and, in the second 
place, discovering as far as possible the mechanism by means of which 
thb system was transformed into the existing organisation based on the 
patrilocal clans described in Chapter III. 


I 

KI.NSHIP TERMI.NOLOGY 


(Recorded froin Ma-iaru, belonging to the refugee community of Tolamp, with the 
aid of the genealogy given in Table X, in which will be found all relatives mentioned 
by luune in the text.) 


Te (term of address) j 

These are the terms for father, father’s brother and mother’s sbter’s 
husband. Te b used in address. Its reduplication, teU, b the usual 
familiar term of reference. A man will say “fr/r e me Togh-vanu," “my 
father comes from Togh-vanu.” Tele has no possessive suffix, from which 
it will be seen that it was probably in the first place, like te, a term of 
address. In cases of great stress, however, the possessive pronoun nanuk 
may be added. Thus, on the death of a man’s father, the son may cry 
out ”UU nanuk,” “my father.” » 

Temak carries the possessive suffix, declined in the usual way, -k, 
representing the ist person singular. This term b used in ordinaiy' 
conversation if the relationship is to be emphasised, or in sp>eaking to a 
stranger. Thus, if a stranger asks a man “Who b thb?” he will reply 
with the term "temak,” “my father.” 

The reciprocal term b natuk, “child.” 


Mbembe (term of address) \ 
Mbambeahul , r / 

Tinak * I ” reference 


M, MSb; FSb; MBW, FBW. 


‘ Takes the suffixed possesuve pronoun. In all cases in this Ibt, terms taking this 
suffix will be given in the 1st person singular. 

' Godefroy says that the term UU b applied to what be terms the “ legal ’* father, 
i.e. the mother's brother, and that the father b more often addressed by name 
(see p. 180). 

' Takes the suffixed possessive pronoun. 
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These are the terms for mother, mother’s sister, father’s sister, mother’s 
brother’s wife and father’s brother’s wife, and are used in the same way 
respectively as the three terms for father. 

The word mbembe is related to the verb mfiep, “to carry,” used of 
carrying a load on the back, and also to “bear,” i.e. to “carry” a child, 
whether before or after birth. A woman with child is called oau 
mbamb. Mbembe also means “ womb.” » This is the usual term of address. 

Mbambeahu is the same word with the addition of the ist person 
singular possessive suffix -ahu, and is declined. 

Tinak, with the ist person singular possessive suffix -k, also declined, 
is used in emphasis, or to strangers. 

The reciprocal term is nattA, “child.” 


Tutu (term of address) \ n , \ o- / i 

Toghak * (term of reference) / (“»•»•). cSu (wj.); also elder parallel 

cousins on both sides; HcB; eBW (mj.) (also called nt-netm 

ui. . , 5 ) (also called UU tumbun). 

Tehik (term of address and reference). yB (mj.), ySis (wj.); also younger 
parallel cousins on both sides; HyB; yBW (m.s.) (also 
nt-tutm-Uhik) ; SSS (m.s.) (also called tutm membik). 

Tutu (or toghak) and uluk are terms used respectively for elder and 
younger brother, or elder and younger sbter, primarily by persons of the 
same sex. The terms are extended in the classificatory sense to include 
the father’s brother’s child and the mother’s sister’s child, i.e. to parallel 
cousiiu on both sides.* 

The distinedon between elder and younger depends in this case on 
the actual ages of the speakers, and not on that of their parents.* 

These terms are alro used by persons of the opposite sex, before the 
marriage of the sbter, or after her marriage when quesdons of age make 
the dbtinedon useful, since the term used for the brothcr-sbter reladon- 
ship, kogutuk, makes no dbtinedon between elder and younger. 

A wife will also call her husband’s brothers by these terms (and not 
by the brother-sbter term hogutuk), “because thb b what her husband 
calb them.” 

The reciprocal term used by a man for hb brother’s wife may be tutu 
(if she b older) or Uhik (if she b younger), but b more usually ne-netun 


‘ Cf Mout«w,Mod«vD#r, meaning “nuitrilincal moiety "(Codrinaton. 2. DO 

b abo a. a verb, - to cidl mother.” .Mou pefu meat^^C^i^c’wfd 
back or astride on the hip” (Codrington, a). ^ 

* Takes the suffixed possessive pronoun. 

■ Crou-cotuins, on the other hand, arc called by descriptive terms based on the 
term teguk, used by a man both for hb mother’s brother and hb father’s sbter's husband 
Thus, the mother’s brother’s son b called nrtm, sopA, and the lather’s sbter’smTii 
called sopm UU (see under Soptk, p. 131). 

* Thus while Tcr-ter-mal calb hb elder brother Melteg-mal (ate, hla-taru son of 
^ younger brothw, calb Vago-lili, son the elder brother, Uhik, since of ihe two 
Ma>taru was bom first. 
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tutu or ne-netun Uhik. Ke~netun is a familiar word connected with natun 
meaning “child” (3rd pm. sing.) but with the secondary connotation of 
“little” used in an affectionate or playful sense. A man thus refers to his 
brother's wife as “little (elder or younger) sister,” a form of address which 
carries with it no kinship significance, but falls into line with what we 
should call the “baby” name used by a man for his own wife, namely 
na-natuk “the my-child.” ^ (See p. 130.) 

These terms are also us<d by the wives of those originally entitled 
to use thb form of address. Thus : 

Le-«i calls L«-sevak HFBSW(e) tutu or ne-netun tutu 
(Ma-taru’s wife) 

»» It Le-tambc „ (y) tekik or ne-netun tekik 

One of the outstanding features of the kinship system is that the terms 
tutu (or toghak) and tehik are applied not only between persons of the same 
generation. The terms tutu and toghak (elder brother) are also applied 
to the father’s father’s father, also called sometimes by the descriptive 
term UU ^bun, “my father’s grandfather,” and the term Uhik (younger 
brother) is applied by a man to hb son's son’s son, sometimes also called 
wtun mambik, “my small grandson” in the sense of “my grandson's son.” 
Thus: 

Wale-kobu calb Te>Iugh-lugh FFF (m.s.) tutu 

Te-lugh-lugh „ Wale-kobu SSS (mj.) Uhik 

Hogotuk.* B (W.S.), Sb (m.s.) ; HSbH. 

T^e term hogotuk b a reciprocal one denodng the brothcr-sbter 
rcladonship, but b used only after the sbter’s marriage. Before the 
sbter’s marriage, or even after it when it b necessary to dbtingubh 
between elder and younger, the terms tutu or toghak (elder) and Uhik 
(younger), normally used between persons of the same sex, are aUo 
used by men and women standing in the brothcr-sbter reladon to one 
another. 

Th^ women reciprocate, calling the men hogotuk or else tutu or Uhik 
according to which b the older. 

The term b also used by a woman for her husband’s sbter’s husband, 
wth real and classificatory, though the husband himself uses towards 
thu inan a special reciprocal term takuk. 

Like tutu and Uhik, the term hogotuk b also used between certain 
persons of the opposite sex three generadons apart.* 

s iM-mAor«7, meaning “sow’* >-oung,” used of tusked boars bom of 

* rewed by the owner (see p. 94a). 

, JL**?. suffixed possessive pronoun. 

unfortunately lacking as to precisely which relatives three generations 
apart are *0 addressed. ^ r , s 

E 
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Natuk.' S, D; BS, BD (m. and wj.); SuS (wj.) (also aetun tutu, netun Ukik, 
nttm hogotuk ); W. 

J^atuk is the term for offspring. A son may be particularly referred 
to as natuk namere, “male child,” and a daughter as natuk vavine, “female 
child.” These longer terms may be used in address if a girl and a boy 
are present at the same time and it is necessary to distinguish between 
them. 

The terms are used for their children by both parents, and are 
employed by both of them also for all those individuals standing in the 
next generation on either side of the family, alwa^'s excepting the man’s 
special relation with his sister’s child and his wife’s brother’s child, for 
whom he employs the reciprocal term soguk. Even these children, how¬ 
ever, are called natuk by his wife. In this extended sense, the term natuk 
is interchangeable with the terms netun tutu, “little elder brother,” and 
netun tehik, “little younger brother” (m.s.),or netun hogotuk, “little brother” 
(w.s.), each of which in fact means “ (elder or younger) brother’s child.” * 

The term natuk u also one of those used reciprocally between husband 
and wife. This is almost due clearly to identification with their children 
and cannot in this sense be counted as a kinship term. 

In a still more extended way it is used to include both parents and 
children. Thus, M. men na natun means “ M. and his family.” 


Bumbu 
Tumbuk • 
Mambik.* 


iSS of !dSS 2 e)l HF, HM; HFF, HFM. 

SS, SD, DS, DD; SSW. 


The terms bumbu and tumbuk are used for all grandparents. The 
reciprocal terra for all grandchildren is mambik. 

The terms are also used of the grandparents of the husband (for those 
of the wife I have no record). 

The terms bumbu and tumbuk are also used by a wile for her husband’s 
parents (but not by a husband for hb wife’s parents). The reciprocal 
term in thb case b vinguk. 


Vavine nanuk. W, WSb. 

Thb b the term for wife and wife’s sbter and means literally “my 
woman.” 

The wife b in practice called by a variety of names, most usual among 
which b natuk, “my child," or by the actual name of her child itself. 

* Takes tbc sufibced poaiesnve jsronoun. 

* The proc« ii earned so far ai to apply this term to the second husband of a 
woman onginaUy mamed to one to whom the term applied during his lifetime Thus • 

Ma-taru calls Naldi FBSSWandHImo.) mtuk or ntUm tutu 
.. „ HFBSSWandH „ „ „ 

* Takes the suffixed possessive pronoun. 
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Or she may be called tine natuk, “my child’s mother,” * or even “M.’s 
mother,” where M. is the name of her child. She and her sbters in general 
are also frequently referred to as n<Uuk tinar, “my child’s mothers.” 

(Husband.) 

^ recoiled no direct word for husband, save the familiar natuk due to 
idenuhcation with the children, which cannot be reckoned as a kinship 
term. He is also addressed by the descriptive terms teine natuk or natuk 
toman, both of which mean “my child’s lather." 

•• husband’s brothers, own and classificatory, are called tutu or tehik, 
... brother,” terms which are anonialous not only because 

this « only c^ in which they are not reciprocal, but because there 
IS a dcnnite prohibition against using the usual word for brother (woman 
speaking), which is hogotuk. 


Tahuk.* WB, SuH (mj.). 

This is a reciproc^ term used between a man and his wife’s brother, 
both in the own and in the classificatory sense. 


Ravak.* HSis, BW (wj.). 

This is the corresponding term to the above, being that used between 
a woman and her husband’s sister, real and classificatory. 

Soguk.* MB; SisCh. (m.s.); FSisH; W’BCh. 

Tim is the reciprocal term used between mother’s brother and sister’s 
child (m.s.).> 

It is also used reciprocally between father’s sister’s husband and wife’s 
brother s child. 

The mother’s broth^’s child and the father’s sister’s child are called 
respreuvely by descriptive terms referring to the soguk relationship. The 
mothers brother’s son is thus called netun soguk, “my litUe maternal 
uneJe, and the father’s sister’s son is called sogun tete. 


Pelcgak.* WF, WM; DH (m. and wj.). 

This is the reaprocal term for wife’s parents and daughter’s husband 

to custom according to which a man frequently refen 

to a. “the^her of hi. child" (Riven.^^. I, P. 41). 

g iufiixed pcrKmal proDoun. 

used •!*“' tete, usually ured for "father," is here 

^ refen to a. the “legal father" (ree 
«*ei. there ^ ** ^ou and Motlav word 

“side of the tnemben of the wne matrilineal moiety, called 

pronoun. It is reUted to the Moia foiiga, which 
oth« of the hou«: p.e. matrilineal moietyj wto STve been 

orougnt near to one another by marriage" (Codringtoo, 3. p. 37). 
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(but not for the husband’s parcnu and son’s wife, who arc called respec¬ 
tively InmUiu and vinguk). 

Though the son’s wife’s parents are called by the descriptive name of 
ptlrgen natuk, the daughter's husband’s parents arc called natuk tumbun, or 
tumbun natuk, “my child’s grandparents.” 

Vinguk.* SW (m. and wj.). 

is a special term for the son’s wife (m. and w.s.), own and 
classificatory. The reciprocal term u bumbu, normally used for grand¬ 
parents. 

General Terms 

There arc certain other terms of a more general character than any of 
the above, used to denote wider groups of relatives. These arc: 


Verik. 

This term is a reciprocal one, and can be used either alone or with the 
posscMivc pronoun naghak, c.g. verik naghak, “my verik." I was first told 
that it applied to all persons of both sexes who arc more than three 
generations removed from the speaker. The only concrete example I 
obtained with the aid of my informant’s genealogy (Table X) was that 
the term was used between the boy Ni-scl (2) and the couple heading 
the genealogy, namely Tc-lugh-lugh and U^cr-meltcg-mal, who stand 
to him in the relationship of father’s mother’s father’s parents. Of these, 
the FMFM, according to both interpretations of the kinship system given 
below, occupies the same ^sition as Ni-scl’s own sister, and is thus seen 
to belong to his own kinship section.* 


Na-hal, halak, halar. 

The word hal means “road” or “path.” Na is the indefinite particle, 
which is also sometimes prefixed to halak and halar, which are the same 
word hal with suffixed possessive pronoun (1st person singular and plural 


* Takes the suffixed penonal pronoun. 

* Btrik is clearly the same as the North Ambrim vtraciui mcanina “ kinshio 
section * (see p. la 1), and the South Raga batk. The same word appears in the btouw 

Dtrana (ist pen. sing, uraku) in North Raga, wffich Riven d^bea as groun 
withm the matrihneal moieties which at the same time appear to be lrw.ii^ but S’ 
which he was unable to discover the exact nature. These groups appear to have 
certam elementt m common with the Vao "lines.” Thus in the fint place the KF u 
soHM^es calW "man of my thus corresponding with the “Unc" groupina 

on Van. In t^ second p^ it is said that "formerly all property bclongrf to tte 
wraifl. a special case cited being canoes. /\s wiU be seen later (see p. canoes 
are in Vao ov^ aim by "lines." (See Riven. ., vol. I, pp. ,90. .95^ 

PP* 74 » * 4 ®» • 49 *) 

Compare Mota wrii. of which Codrington (a) says "a man gives thb word for his 
nunc, tnstemd of it, not bcifig willing to name himscir/* 
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respectively). Halak therefore means “my road,” and halar “our roads.” 
These arc the reciprocal terms used between a man and all his relatives 
by marriage, irrespective of the term by which these should individually 
be called. The terms have reference to the many times a man travels 
the n^d to his wife’s people, bringing the endless customary gifts which 
it is his duty to render.* 

Being a collective term, it is usually used in the plural. If a man 
sees all the people of his wife’s village coming, he will say, “There are 
my halar (in this case used as a plural) coming.” It can also, however, 
be u^ in the singular. As my informant put it to me, “If a man asks 
me, ‘Why do you give so many presents to this man?’, and I am too 
lazy to explain that he is my tahuk (wife’s brother) or peltgak (wife’s father), 
I will just say, ‘Because he is my halak' (road).” 

Although the word halak may sometimes be used in address, par¬ 
ticularly to the daughter’s husband ^man or woman speaking), who 
IS 1«^ impor^t than parcnts-in-laft-, it is usual when addressing 
particular individuals to use the correct term for the relationship in 
question. ^ 

That the literal meaning of the term is present in the minds of the 
nauves is clear from the fact that the only member of the wife’s village 
to whom it can never be applied is the wife’s own mother, regarding 
whom the ndes of avoidance cited below (p. 135) preclude the possibUity 
of this mdividual being regarded, or spoken of, as “my road.” 

Woroan. 

This term, already met with in connexion with the Women’s Lodges 
mentioned on p. 73, is the nominal form of the verb war, “to be bom,” 
a word a^^ used in Ambrim for “marriage secdon,” where, according to 
Deacon, it is equivalent to the word verachei, which, as mendoned in the 
footnote to p. 132, corresponds to the Vao oerik. There can be litde 
doubt, however, that on Ambrim as on Vao the two words must refer 
to different though probably allied groups. The Vao evidence as I 
recorded it is conflicting. 

On die one hand, the uses of the word ivoroan recorded on pages 74 
and 138 suggest that, like the Ambrim war, it is equivalent to “marriage 
secdon,” called in pidgin-English a “line.” 

According to one statement, however, all women arc divided fiom 
the male point of view into two groups, respeedvely called oeru na ivoroan 
and cau na laghean. Vent means “woman,” and the word laghean is die 


'‘"^“ponding Mou word b gamia, which Codringtoii traiulaies "fellow- 
** applied to one another by parents wboK children have inter- 
••....ifw .v*-‘®®nt|gton, 3, p. 37). In Seniang, however, the word hala, abo meaning 
, If.***™ “ ■ different way, for “all mcmben of the tame generation . . . 
xn a patrilineal docent group” (Deacon, 4. p. 75). 
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nominal form of the verb tagh, “to marry,” literally “to take.” The two 
phrases thus mean: 

(a) vent na woroan, “women of (a man’s) owtj woroan” 

(A) vene na laghean, “women we marry.” 

The ex]^anation was that wne na woroan referred to women “born in the 
village,” and otne na laghean referred to women married into it. The 
oene na woroan arc pardcularly active during the mortuary rites (sec 
Chapter XXI), when these women, who have all necessarily married 
into other vill^es, return to the village of their birth and join in a very 
intimate way in the ritual that takes place inside the dead man’s lodge. 
Taken at their face value, therefore, the two phrases oene na woroan and 
oene na laghean would appear to be applied respectively to the women 
belonging to two oppos^ patrilineal groups. 

Yet another informant told me on one occasion that the word woroan 
was applied also to three generadon groups in the male line, in which 

(a) all persons of a man’s own group are called woroan naghak, “my 
woroan "; 

(A) all those of his children’s generation group are called woroan 
natuk or natuk woroan, both meaning “my child’s woroan "; and 

(e) those of his father’s generation are called Ule woroan, “my father's 


woroan: 


TTiese groups spread, like the “lines,” beyond the confines of Vao, 
causing, among other things, my Vao informant Ma-taru to refer to one 
of my Atchin informants named Mari as belonging to his ( Ma-taru ’s) 
“child’s zvoroan," in spite of the fact that, if anything, Mari was the elder. 
As none of these sUtements were subsequently checked, I do not 
prop^ to use this word in the analysis of the kinship terms undertaken 
in this chapter.^ 


RULES OF AVOIDANCE 


Younger brother's wife, son's wife and wife's parents. 

We have seen on p. 128 that in Vao brothers are not all grouped 
together, but are divided into elder {loghak) and younger {lehik). This 
feature u common to all the Small Island systems, and with it goes the 
rule that a man may not many his deceased younger brother’s wife {ne~ 
netun tehik). This prohibition is enforced by strict rules of avoidance, of 

‘ Infonnatioo on this point vtiwild be particularly welcome from any resident in 
the Blands whom this book may reach, and who has made himself ,vith the 

facts set out in thb and the foregoing chapters. 

Godefroy ( 1,1933, pp. 42,43) also mentions a term hombombok. which I rikt ___ 


mewa aaa aw aaaaaMMsa^ U^l^^lIUVUr* 
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which the chief is that a man and his younger brother’s wife may not 
speak to one another, and if they meet on the road she has to turn aside 
to let him pa«. This rule is part of the price paid by the elder brother 
for his superior posidon in a society in which primogeniture plays an 
import^t role, as, failing some such regulation, he might be tempted to 
exert his authority in a manner that would damage the solidarity of the 
clan. On the other hand, when the elder brother dies, his wife normally 
falls to the lot of the younger brother, who takes her in marriage and 
adopts the r 61 e of father towards his brother’s children. This is one of 
the most frequent causes of polygamous marriage, and owing to this there 
are no r^cs of avoidance between a man and his elder brother’s wife, 
even during the elder brother’s lifetime. 

In the same way, a man may not speak to his son’s wife (vinguk), and 
if the two meet, the woman must make way for and turn her back on her 
husband’s father lest they should view one another from too close. A 
somwhat similar prohibition exists also with respect to a man and his 
wife 8 mother {ptUgak), to whom he may neither speak, nor mention her 
name, nor go behind her back. These two elementary restrictions arc 
not based on the same propinquity of dwelling as b the case with a man 
and his youngs brother’s wife, and appear rather to be due to the fact 
^r^\i*** ^ 4-s®ction system of kinship, which, we have seen, forms the basis 
of all claw systems, these two women belong to the two sections (B‘ and 
which, together with his own, he may not marry. 

In the rules governing a man’s behaviour to his wife’s mother there is 
also another element, namely that of respect, which he shows also to his 
wife s father (also called pelegak), whose superior position is seen in the 
fact ^at, though the two may speak, the daughter’s husband may not 
mention his wife’s father’s name nor go behind his back, and in this way 
treats him in the same way as he treau his wife’s mother. 


2 

IMPLICATIONS OF THE VAO KINSHIP TER.MINOLOGY 

THE 4-SECTIO.N ELEMEVr 

If now we examine the kinship terminology, we find clear evidence of 
e ^existence of a class system in the large number of terminological 
equivalence caused by the grouping together of persons belonging to the 
same marriage section. Of these the simplet arc: 

(a) tahuM, used by a man for his WB and SisH; 

(A) racak, used by a woman for her HSis and BW; 

(c) soguk, used for the MB and FSisH. 

CSC three equivalences arc common to all class systems owing to the 
custom of sister-exchange marriage. 
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(rf) What is, howcNTT, so far as I know, unique in this part of Melanesia 
is the fact that not only are the MB and FSisH called by a common term, 
but this term soguk is used also for the SisS and WBS, thus: 


F=M 


Ifsuh 


=Flii 


EGO> 


HSb\ / \ , 

Bw f ('*■•*•) 


lahuk 


WB 


ISisH I 


S-SiiD 


Fio. ag 




I WBS 


These lacu taken by themselves would indicate the existence of a 4-section 
system, as seen in Fig. 30: 


Matrllineal Moieties 



Fk>. 30 
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Not incompatible with thb is the fact that all grandparents arc referred 
to by one term (tumbuk, bumbu in address) and all grandchildren by 
another {jnambik). 


MATRILINEAL TRISECTIONS 


Two very definite indications, however, show that this kinship system 
has developed beyond the 4-scction stage. 

{e) First among these is yet another terminological equivalence, this 
time between the DH and WF, who in a 4-scction system belong to the 
MB s section B*, but arc not included under the same term soguk, being 
address^, on the contrary, by a different term, peUgak. This difference 
in terminology implies that they no longer belong to the same marriage 
section, and consequendy that this section has become split. 

Reference to Figs. 24 and 25, representing an 8-scction system, and Figs. 
26 to 28, representing the North Ambrim 6-section system, will show at a 
glance that in neither of these systems does the SisS belong to the same 
section as^the MB, nor does the WF belong to the same section as the 
^ clear, therefore, that whatever the Vao system may be, it is 
not a class system belonging to cither of these types. 

C/) very sunplc comj^rative feature makes this doubly clear, and 
furthermore points to the distinctive character of this system, by which it 
d^ers from all these previously recorded. It will be remembered 
that both typ« of class system just mentioned developed out of the 
ori^n^ 4-scction system by means of the sub-division of patrilineal 
moieties, and that while the matrihneal moieties in each case persist 
intact and cause a man to belong to the same marriage section as his FF 
and SS, the four patrilineal descent groups in an &-section system cause 
a woman to belong to the same section as her MMMM and the three 
patrihneal descent groups in a 6-section system cause her to belong to the 
same station as her MMM. In other words, the number of generations 
separating those sociologically equivalent in the direct male line of descent 
results from the number of matrilincal descent groups, and in the female 
line from the number of patrilineal descent groups. In Ambrim the three 
patrilineal descent groups result not only in the equivalence of a woman 
with her MMM, but also in the fact that a man addresses his MMM by 
the same term as he addresses his sister, while the FF is called “brother.” 

In (hoc (yitons these rchitives occupy the following lections: 


8-SEcrnoN 


6 -SscnoN (Ambrim type) 


E* 




MB ) 
FSiiH \ C 
OH I 


) 
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In the Vao system, as well as in that of all the other Small Islands, it 
is, on the contrary, a man’s FFF whom he addresses as “elder brother” 
(/util, toghak), and his SSS whom he calls “younger brother” (uhik). It will 
be seen from the above principle that this terminology points to the exist¬ 
ence, formerly if not now, of three matrilineal descent groups (trisections) 
formed at some time by the bisection of one of the two matrilineal moieties, 
in contrast to the three patrilineal descent groups formed by the bisection 
of one of the two patrilineal moieties in Ambrim. 


FORMULATION OF A G-SECTION SYSTEM WITH MATRIUNEAL 

TRISECTIONS 


According to this interpretation, those aspects of the Vao kinship 
terminology so far examined thus point to a ^section system similar to 
that of Ambrim in the number of marriage sections, but differing from 
it in that the sexes are in each case reversed. Both as a partial solution 
of the Vao problem and for its own theoretical interest, this system is 
illustrated in Fig. 31, in which the unsplit patrilineal moieties are repre¬ 
sented in two columns with their original lettering A and B, and the 
three matrilineal trisectiotrs are, for reasons which will be apparent 
later, labelled X, Y and Z. 

This formulation b seen to satbfy all the requirements of the Vao 
kinship terminology- so far mentioned, namely: 

(a) The equivalence of the WB and SbH, both of whom are referred 
to by a man as taJaik, together with the corresponding equivalence 
between the BW and HSb, both of whom are referred to by a 
woman as rapok. 

(b) The equivalence of the MB, FSbH, SisS and WBS under the 
common term soguk. 

(f) The separation from these of the DH and WF, both of whom 
are referred to by a man as peUgak. 

(<f) The equivalence of a man with hb FFF, whom he calb “elder 
brother” {toghak), and with hb SSS, whom he calk “younger 
brother” {ufdk). 

It also agrees in certain respects, though not entirely, with the reports 
recorded on pp. 74, 133 of the two apparently contrary meanings of the 
word woToan as being applied both to patrilineal moieties and to matri¬ 
lineal trbections. With regard to the trbections, I was told that a woman’s 
F and HF both belong to the same woroan, thus agreeing with their 
common membership in thb diagram of trisection Y.> 


‘ The ^ in p^l W« Le-si*. f«ih» Singon-tal (see Table X), whom she 

calls (r, and her husband s father Ter-ier-mal. whom she calls bianhu, but both of whom 
belong to the same uvroan. 
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It will be noted that the form of marriage which would result from 
such a system would, tracing descent through the male line, be that of 
a man with his MBSD,* as opposed to that found in a 6-section system 


Patrilineal Moieties 


A 


B 



6-Sbction SvtrtM (MAnuuNmAL TVp«) roiuiKo or Matiuunfju. Thdections X, Y,Z, 
AMD PAnULINEAL MoiXTTU A, B. 

Ii^uda nxwt importjuit equivalences in Vao kinship terminology. Note that of a man 
with hh FFF and SSS, causing these to call one another elder and >‘oungcr brother.*' 

(MMBDD 
FSiiSD 
(OD 


of Ambrim type, which is that of a man with his MBDD. Both these 
are what might be termed first cross-cousins once removed traced in 
opposite lines of descent. 

Traced through the female line, however, it will be seen that the 
‘ This woman is also his FSisSD (see Fig. 31 and p. 138). 
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prescribed bride is the same as that in an 8-section system of Australian 
type, namely that of a man with his MMBDD, or second cross-cousin in 
the female line. It will be noted further that, owing to the unsplit patri¬ 
lineal moiedes and the consequent equivalence bctM’cen a man’s sister 
and his MM, his MMBDD is at the same time his DD, whereas in the 
6 - and 8-secdon systems above mendoned, owing to the split patrilineal 
moiedes, she is not. This fact is of more than theoredc^ importance, 
since it agrees with the statement made by one of Rivers’s infor man t* 
that in North Raga, where overt descent is sdll matrilineal, men “ married 
their granddaughters.” * Deacon, judging from his experience in Ambrim, 
where, as he himself show’s, the former system of overt matrilineal 
descent has already been transformed into a patrilineal one, cridcised 
Rivers’s statement, interpreting it to mean that a man marries his 
MBDD as he does in Ambrim.* But the North Raga system agrees in 
so many other features with that of Vao that I am inclined to believe in 
Rivers’s interpretation that a man did in fact marry a woman who was 
sociologically equivalent to his DD in the sense that he took his wife from 
the same marriage secdon as that to which his DD also belonged. If we 
may take Rivers’s informant at his word, therefore, this evidence strongly 
supports the partial formulation deduced from the kinship terminology 
of Vao set out above. 


Evidence from Soutli Raga 

Yet stronger evidence than this comes from South Raga, where, as in 
the Small Islands, the kinship system is in a state of transidon and there 
are now, as in Vao, six patrilocal clans one of which has an origin myth 
recalling that of Pete-hul, it being said that the man and woman who 
were the first progenitors of the clan issued from an enormous liana.* 
Here there appears also to be a conflict between the cxisdng marriage 
reguladons based on patrilineal trisecdoiu * and a former system in which 
the trisecdons were matrilineal. This former system in South Raga is 
aishrined in a creadon myth of the utmost importance, since in it the 
pracdcal results of the kinship system it describes arc stated in no uncertain 
terms. 

According to this myth,* the creator-deity Barkulkul is represented as 
being one of six brothers. By throwing a roasted chestnut at the sixth 
brother’s genitals Barkulkul turned him into a woman. Despite diis 
however, this brother sdll appears also in the legend as a man, and all' 
six brothers go to the woman one after the other, whereon she addresses 
them all by different kinship terms. 


« River*. I, vol. I, p. 199. » Deacon, 2, p. 327. 

* Tattevin, i, 1926, p. 388. * See p. 157 bdow. 

‘ Tattevin, 2, 191^ pp. 984-7. The fuU *tor>’ i* much longer, and contain* 
important detaib besides the kinship factor here quoted* 


many 
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Theiixth brother she calls “brother.” 

» fifth „ „ „ “father.” 

„ fourth ,, ,, ,, “first cousin,” by which is meant 

brother’s son.” 


‘ mother’s 


third 


’grandfather,” which similarly means “father’s 
father.” 


„ second „ „ „ “son.” 

„ first (Barkulkul himself) she caUs “ her lover, her dear sorcerer,” and 

they all say, “It is good. It is you whom 
she will marry.” That evening he went in 
to the woman and nuuried her. 


If now we plot out these six relatives it will be seen that each one 
belongs to one of the six sections in a 6-section system wdth matrilineal 
triscctions similar to that deduced from the kinship terminology of Vao, 
always remembering that in this case the speaker is a woman. 


Patrilineal Moieties 


A B 



^Sor, 

Fathee ^ ^ 

\ ^ MoMiee’r 

i sSon 

RtMler’r ^ 

FoMier ^ ^ 

h\r / 

Flo. 

^ Hvsh^ntl 

Sa 



Y , 


Z 


Kimhip diagram iUuitrating the South Raga Legend of BarhullDil. 


Matrilineal 

Trlsections 
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At the same time, a second myth from the same district shows very 
clt^Iy how, in spite of the asymmetrical division of society into 6 sections, 
this is still based on a fundamental 4-fold division. This myth ‘ tells of 
a stone called Burto, which u now split, but formerly was not. Two 
women lived in it. There were also two boys who were twins whose 
mother threw them away, and they went to live in a cave. Later they 
both went to take part in a festival. The two women who lived in the 
stone came there too. The two men became enamoured of the two 
women, and the two women became enamoured of the two men. After 
the feast they all went home, the two women into their stone, and the 
two men into their cave. . . . The two men said to one another, “ Let us 
go and see the two women.” So they went, and saw how the two women 
were always in the stone. Then they split green canes into four sections, 
like arrows,* and struck the stone, singing: 


“The song sings, the song cries, 

The song cries, let her be my wife. 

The woman who is there. 

The two women, they two 
Who are in the sacred stone. 

Who sit inside, 

WTio live in the stone. 

The song cries, let both women come outside.” 

TTie stone called Burto opened. The two men looked inside, but saw 
nothing. They struck the stone again, singing the same song. The stone 
opened in another place. They j^red through the opening, but saw 
nothing. T^ey s^ck agmn, singing the same song. . . . They struck 
six times, still seeing nothing, but the sixth time the stone opened, and 
they saw the two women in this hole, a smaU hole on the side facing 
the bush. ^ 


The two men married the two women, and they all came back to 
the cave. 

This myth demonstrates in the clearest way the fundamental import- 
ance of the four original sections out of which the 6-section system has 
developed, as well as the principle of complementary opposites on which 
the 4-scction system is founded. Stone and cave represent the two prin¬ 
ciples of male and female descent. The two women live in the male 
element (the stone) and the two men in the female element (the cave] 
The two women and the two men represent the fundamental matrilincal 
and patnhneal moieucs in the 4-section element of the 6-secuon system 
which IS again symbolised by the spUtting of the cane into four sections.* 

• Tattevin, a, 1931, pp. 863-4. 

• Anw ^ frequently in marriage rite* as a symbol of male sexuality 
For the importance of the number 4 in magic and its connexion with the It 

clemeni m the kinship system, see p. 647. me 4 s 


f-section 
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The six sections are referred to only in a secondary way in the account 
of how they struck the stone six times before it was opened. 


FORMULATIO.N OF A la-SECTION SYSTE.M WITH MATRILINEAL 

TRISECTIONS 

Returning now to the Vao system, this 6-section formulation, howes cr, 
omits one highly important fact, namely that, despite the presence of 
matrilineal trisecdons causing the equivalence between a man and his 
FFF and SSS leading all these to call one another “brother,” there still 
exists at the same time the organisadon into “lines” which cause a man 
for ritual purposes to be identified with his FF and SS, These “lines” 
are due, as we have seen, to the acdon of the original unsplit matrilineal 
moiedes, which arc thus seen to persist despite the secondary division 
into matrilineal trisecdons. 

These moiedes form the basis of the kinship systems throughout the 
Small Islands, North Ambrim and the whole of the Northern New 
Hebrides. Their inclusion as a fundamental feature of life on Vao leads 
to the final formuladon of a iz-secdon system of a type hitherto un¬ 
recorded, formed by the simultaneous operadon of mat^neal moiedes 
and matrilineal trisecdons which together form six matrilineal descent 
groups, each sub-dividcd into two through the acdon of the patrilineal 
moiedes. 

Such a system is capable of being presented in a great number of 
ways, each emphasising various aspects. I will therefore follow the plan 
adopted for other class systems in giving first the structural representadon 
seen in Fig. 33. 

This diagram is a repeddon of Fig. 32 twice over, to include both sets 
of moiedes, the matrilineal moiedes i and 2 and patrilineal moieties A 
and B as well as the matrilineal trisecdons X, Y and Z. The nadvc kinship 
terminology is not inserted (this will be given in full in Fig. 34), but 
letters representing English equivalents indicate certain outstanding fea¬ 
tures of the system. 

It will be seen that, according to this final formuladon based on the 
terminology of kinship, the reason for the apparendy opposing clainu of 
the second and third generadons in the direct male line to equivalence 
with EGO is clearly shown. For, while the FF and FFF are both found 
to be in patrilineal moiety A, they arc at the same time separated rcspcc- 
dvcly into matrilineal moiedes i and 2. The same holds of the SS and 
SSS. In this way it is seen how the equivalence of alternate generadons 
in the male line is due to the acdon of the matrilineal moiedes, EGO, 
FF and SS all being found under matrilineal moiety i, and EGO’s F 
and S under matrilineal moiety 2 ; while the equivalence between EGO 
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and his FFF and SSS causing these to be referred to as “elder and 
younger brother” is due to their common membership of matrilineal 
trisecdon X. 

It will be noted further that the form of marriage resulting from such 
a system is still such that the prescribed bride is equivalent in the matri- 



lincal line to the MMBDD as in an 8-sccdon system, and is thus a second 
cross<ousin in the direct female line, and so also to the DD, thus main¬ 
taining the affinity with North Raga. In the direct male line, however 
a new eqiuvalencc is set up, namely that with the FFFSisSSD or third’ 
cross^ousin on the male side. ’ 

The third feature arising from the interacdon of matrilineal moiedes 
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with the matrilineal trisections b the formation of six matrilineal descent 
groups each sub-divided by the two patrilineal moieties, namely ; 

A‘X — B>X 
B*X — A*X 
A^Y — B‘Y 
B*Y — A*Y 
A‘Z — B‘Z 
B»Z — A*Z 

v«th the result that the whole system repeats itself every six generations 
with the final equivalence of EGO with his FFFFFF and SSSSSS who 
are the nearest two relatives in the male line of descent to belong both to 
his matrilineal moiety and to his matrilineal triscction. In this respect 
also this system agrees with that of North Raga, of which Mrs. Scligman 
points out that “in the direct male line a man comes back to his own 
group after six generadons.” * 

Fig- 34 represents the same i2-secdon formuladon in terms of circular 
technique. The four bands represent the basic 4-secUon element in the 
system formed of the two matrilineal moieues 1 and 2 and the two p>atri- 
lineal moiedes A and B, which, operating together, produce the four 
secdons A*, A*, B* and B*. Radi^ lines crossing these four secdons divide 
the three matrilineal trisecdons X, Y and Z. Each arc represents one of 
the twelve marriage secdons. 

For the sake of clarity I have repeated this diagram twice. Fig. 34 
emphasising matrilineal descent, and Fig. 35 the patrilineal. In Fig. 34, 
therefore, the two matrilineal moiedes (A*— B* and A*— B*) arc picked 
out by different types of shading. In the same way the two matrilineal 
moiedes in each trisccdon are disunguished by the fact that the marriage 
and descent lines of one arc drawn thus — and of the other thus — . Thus 
EGO’s own matrilineal descent line runs fiom A*X to B*X and then hark 
to A>X, moving fiom one matrilineal moiety to the other without leaving 
iu own matrilineal trisccdon. The six matrilineal descent lines arc thus 
easily distinguishable. All kinship terms that I recorded arc inserted 
inside the figure, and repeated outside it with letters indicadng thdr 
English equivalents. 

Fig- 35 shows precisely the same formuladon as Fig. 34, but the shading 
and the use of continuous and broken lines indicating marriage and 
descent arc in this case employed to emphasise patrilineal descent. Thus 
one t^ of shading is us«l for patrilineal moiety A and another for 
patrihneal moiety B, each of which u yet further sub-divided by the two 
matrilineal moiedes i and 2, so that A* and A* together represent one 
patrilineal moiety, and B* and B* the other. In this way EGO, his FF and 

> Scligman, Brenda, 2, p. 54B. This does not mean that the two systems are 
idcndcal. There arc in (act considerable difliercnccs, but their close similarity in this 
and other respe cts is very marked. 
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SS, all of whom belong to the same patrilineal and matrilineal moiety, are 
all found in the outer band AS but his F, S, FFF and SSS belonging to the 
opposite section of the same patrilineal moiety are all found in the 
band A*. Patrilineal moiety B is similarly divided. 

If we continue to trace these lines of descent we find that, in contrast 
to the six matrilineal descent lines seen in Fig. 3^ there are here only 
two patrilineal descent lines representing the two patrilineal moieties, 
each repeating itself every six generations. Thus: 

EGO is A»X. 

Matrilineal Trisection 


Y 



Fio. 34. n-SacnoK Svenu. (Matiu^ai. Type). CiEcULAa Diaoeam Shabeo 

TO EMPKABU NUteIUNEAI. .MotETIlA SHABEO 


(See legend on opposite page.) 
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EGO’s son (A*Z}, while belonging to the same patrilineal moiety, is 
of the opposite marriage section or “line” of that moiety, and at the same 
time in another matrilincal triscction. 

EGO’s SS (A>Y), while in yet another matrilineai trisection, returns 
to EGO’s “line.” 


X 


Y 


Z 


A‘X 


A>y 


A>Z 


4 EGO 

Ttfhtk. cB 

Ttkik. ,B 

(<•.». HafiMHk. t wi4 rS> 


9 NofHCuk. • sad ySM 

( w.«. Tofhik. aB \ 
wj, Tahik. tB / 


J AlamMt. SS 


9 Atan6a.SO 

Vlifaa nacvk. SWM 
Nattik banBan. DHB1 


J Tuimbvk. ff 


9 (net racofdad) 


A»X 

J TaiMi. fff 
T^tik. SSS 

9 (<MC racardad) 


B‘X 

Sofufc. MB. FSttH. 

SttS. WBS 
(•>. 1 . Naiuk. S) 

9 Tiaak. M, MSt^ F8W 
(<aa. Natak. O) 


A»Y 

i Tamak. F, FS, MSlaH 
(w.a. Falatak. OH) 

9 TIimk. nit, MBW 
(wa. Vtntuk. SW) 

B‘Y 

Fahfok. WF, OH 
(wA. rwnbtfk. HF) 

9 Matak. SW 


A>Z 

i Natak. S. BS 

9 Nalak. O, BO 
FaHcak. WM 
(«x TaaiBuk. HM) 

B>Z 

^ ^ (not racardad) 


B>X 

J Fakfaa aaiak. SWF 
Httak tumbaa. OHF 

9 (ao( racardad) 


B*Y 

i Safoa Hit. FSliS 
Fdanrn M(ak. MBS 


9 TamBuk. FM 
Ntaw Stfat. MBO 


B>Z 

i Fabak. W8. ShH 
TamBok. MF 
ManBik. OS 

9 Farina nonak. W 
ManiBik. OO 
/FafBak. aBW\ 
UaMk.xBW ) 
(ara. Barak. HSh) 


FlO. 34. ■B-ScOnON Svnwd (MaTKUJNZAI. TvPB), CMCUUUi OtAOBAM, Shaoko 
TO EM’iiAnjs MATWUMBAt. Moocm. 

The ihaded handt r e pr mn t the nutrilineml moieties 1, 3, eacli of which U tub^lividcd 
into two owing to the action of the patrilineal moieties A, & The radial lines dit-ide the 
matrilineai triiectioos X, Y, Z. Each at the twelve arcs represents a marriage section. Ihe two 
matrilineai dcMxnt lines within eskch matrilineai trisectioo ore emphasised by the Tact that one 
is indicated thus —— and the other thus — — — . It will be not^ that each such descent line 
r e si ns boih_ within its own trisects and within its own matrilioea] moicly. The clement 
b i ndin g the six matrilineai descent lines together is that of the patrilineal moieties, emphansod 
in Fig. 35. All Vao Idnship terms which have been recorded ore Isled above, together with 
letters reprrwiiting their English equivalents, umlcr the headings A‘X, etc., corrciponding to 
those foujid in each section of the figure. 

MS .—If the whole figure could be rolled in the shape of a quoit. A* and B‘ would be coo* 
tiguous in the tame way as A* and B*. 
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EGO’s SSS (A*X) returns to EGO’s own matrilincal trisccdon, thus 
ranldng as a “younger brother,” but to a different “line” in EGO’s 
patrilineal moiety. 

EGO’s SSSS (A^Z) belongs to the same matrilincal trisection as EGO’s 
son, but to the opposite “line.” 

EGO’s SSSSS (A*Y) belongs to the same matrilincal trisccdon as 
EGO’s SS, but to the opposite “line.” 

Finally, EGO s SSSSSS (A*X) “comes back” in the sixth gencradon, 
into the same matrilincal trisccdon and into the same “line,” i.e. the 
same matrilincal moiety, as EGO. 

All these individuals belong to the same patrilineal moiet>’. Ascending 
gencradons in the same moiety may be traced in reverse order. Thus: 

FFFFFF = EGO (A*X) 

FFFFF = S (A*Z) 

FFFF = SS (A»Y) 

FFF = SSS A*X) 

FF = SSSS A‘Z) 

F = SSSSS (A*Y) 

EGO = SSSSSS (A»X) 

The ancestry or descent of any man in the opposite patrilineal moiety 
for example that of EGO’s mother’s brother (fiiX), may be similarly 
traced by following the broken line, dll they coincide again in the sixth 
ascending and descending generadon, thus : 

MFFFFFF = MB (B*X) 

MFFFFF = MBS (B-Y) 

MFFFF = MBSS (B*Z) 

MFFF = MBSSS (B»X) 

MFF = .MBSSSS (B»Y) 

MF = MBSSSSS (B*Z) 

MB = MBSSSSSS (B*X) 

This is, of course, a thcoredcal presentation of the case. The nadves 
themselves do not possess kinship terms beyond the third ascending and 
defending gencradon, as we have seen from the existence of the term 
verik (sec p. 132). 


EVIDENCE FOR THE FORMER EXISTENCE OF MATRIUNEAL 
12-SECnON SYSTEMS IN OTHER PARTS OF MELANESIA 

It is, however, not without interest to consider what evidence there 
is for the former existence of 12-scction systems in the ovcnly matri 
lineal islands fiirthcr north. In the first place. Deacon points out at 
considerable length that the most ancient form of social organisadon 
in this part of Melanesia was the division into “two moied« with six 
marriage secdons and matrilineal descent.” » It needs no great amount 

* Deacon, 4, p. 701. 
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Matrlllneal Trisectlon 



Fio. 35. 13 -Sectio.n Svitem (Matuunial Tvrs), Omcuuui Diagram, Shadco 
TO KMPHAl&R PaTRIUNEAI. MotETtBl. 

This dunam is identical with Fig. 34, but is shaded to emphasise the patrilineal moictia 
A, B, each m which is sub^sTded by the acboa of matrilineal moieliei 1, 9, and crosMd by t^ 
macrilineal trisectioDS X, Y, Z. CMtinuous and broken lines respectively fiirtl^ emphasise 
descent in the two patriliMal moieties, each line alternating between the two matrilineal ttmiedcs 
and including in its course each of the three matrilineal trisections. Thus, EGO is equivalent 
to hisFF and SS ^ virtue of the matrilineal moieties, causin|^ the divisioa into “ lines, ’ and to 
his FFF and SM by virtue of the matrilineal trisections, causing these thw relatives to address 
one another as “ elder and younger brother.” The system completes itself when both these 
equivalences coincide, causing each male line of des cent to repeat itself every six generations, 
resulting in the total equivalence of a man with his FFFFFF and SSSSSS. 
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^ consideration however, to realise that no sectional system can exist 
with mat^eal descent only. Even in oveitly matrilineal areas some 
pamhneal descent must exist, and the minimum of such descent necessary 
to bind any system together is that of patrilineal moicdcs. This is as we 

o**^**«l above, 

linMl\w‘ u*" * *“ *""”age sections with matri- 

lined descent should be substituted “six matrilineal descent groups” 

such as exist in this formulation, with patriUncal moieties binding th^ 
SIX groups into a 12-scction system. ° 

^tence of such systems is at hand from many 
parts of Mel^csia. Thus, from the Solomon Islands, Rivers reports six 

T 'a ®““‘^^“"***’** and Codrington recorded six in the 
n^hbounng island of Florida,* though later Rivers could find only four » 
(^^on also records the foundaUon of twelve villages in the distria 

of Ysabcl immediately to the 
further reports 

that in the district of Kia at the north-western end of Ysabel therTare 
thire mam nwtnlineal groups, each of which is yet further divided, one 
into SIX, one into nine, and yet another into twelve * 

^.™ng ne^r to Vao, Wvers states that the two matriUneal moieties 
in Mota are further sub-dinded respectively into six and sevxn sub- 
Aymons (the seventh is probably extraneous), thus making almost cer¬ 
tainly an onginal total of twelve sections,* and probably accounting 

kno!!L'il niytholog)-. of whom the best! 

Evidence of the formation of three matrilineal descent groups by the 
dn-ision of one of two moicues into two. and that such groups arTcaMble 
of yet further sul^^ision, is forthcoming from the neighbouring Torres 

’ - I *"««ties fo!nd in the Ba^ 

Islands IS taken by three matnUneal descent groups called Terhar 

*“8K«ting. as Rivers observes, that the 

a ZSr H- -Gameljat. and thus product 
a threefold ditasion. Furthermore, while Tcmar and GameHat each 

G^d^Siata^'^‘°'“’ Gameltemau has only two, so that Gamdjat and 
Garnd cmata, having together six sub-divisions, stand to one another in 
p^ly ^e same relation as that in which the Vao village of Pete-hS 
wit^our Quarters stands to Togh-vanu with two * 

These espies are but a few out of many, and indicate the 
existence of sectional systems based on matrilineal moieties and tri 
secuons in many parts of Melanesia. Most of these systems have now’ 


• Rivers, I, vol. I, p. 243. 

• Rivers, 1, vol. 1, p. 341. 

• Rivers, 1, vol. I, pp. 345-6. 
’ See p. 209. 


I 3 . p. 30 - 

• o? ^ *’ vo>- 1. pp. 23, 98. 
Rrvers, I, vol. I, p. tj-j. 
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broken down owing to later influences, such as the custom of marriage 
with the mother’s brother’s widow. As reference to any kinship diagram 
in this and the foregoing chapter will show, this relative belongs to the 
same patrilineal moiety as EGO. Thb form of marriage thus auto¬ 
matically destroys any class system, but nevertheless leaves the matri- 
lineal descent groups intact. Thus, for example, in the Bonks Islands, 
where this form of marriage takes place, the matrilineal clans have sur¬ 
vived but the sections have disappeared. 

We have seen how, in South-\Vest Ambrim, a diflferent influence b at 
work, namely the ever-increasing emphasb on the importance of patri¬ 
lineal descent. In South and West Malekula both influences seem to 
have combined to bring about the complete collapse of all sectional 
systems. Nevertheless elemenu of the former terminolog>’ persbt, as seen 
in the fact that in the dbtricts of Mewun and Lambumbu, for example, 
the FFF b still called “elder brother” despite the custom of marriage 
with the MBW and the apparent complete di^ption of matrilineal clans.* 


MATRILINEAL la-SECTION SYSTEM DURING THE CHOU PERIOD 

IN CHINA 

Lest it be thought that the 12-section system Grom which it b suggested 
that these clan systems h^ve been derived represents only a theoretical 
scheme that in practice would be too unwieldy to work, it b interesting 
to note in passing that there is evidence of a similar 12-section system 
having flourished in the Chou period of China, between about 1000 
and 300 B.c. 

This evidence b derived from the £rA 2a, a glossary dating from about 
the third century b.c., with additions in the second century b.c. and 
perhaps later, which contains a chapter in explanation of kinship terms 
used in writing from an earlier age. Thb chapter has been translated 
by Mr. Arthur Waley, who kindly called my attention to it and sent me 
a copy. There b no space here to analyse the whole system from the 
large number of kinship terms given. I will therefore confine myself to 
calling attention to two groups of facts only, namely: 

(a) TTie 4-section element on which the whole system b built up as 
seen in the terms applied to close relatives in Fig. 36. Some of these 
terms are very expressive, such as those used by a woman for her DHF, 
whom she calbj'ta, meaning “draw near,” and for her BSCh, whom 
she calb “returned {ktui) grandchildren,” both these terms clearly 

* Deacon, 4, pp. 9a, 99. In Seniang, on the other hand (p. 77), it ii the FFFF 
who b called “elder brother,’* which would he the logical result of a hitherto un¬ 
recorded type of 8-sectioa system formed of two patrilineal and four matrilineal descent 
groups which, if it ever existed, has now coUaps^ for the same reasons. 
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i^CTiing to the fact that Aesc relatives belong (Lc. “draw near” or 
return ) to her own kinship section. 

{b) A long list of descriptive terms applied to relatives in the direct 
it^c hne up to the fourth ascending generation (FFFF) and down to the 
eighth d^ending generation (SSSSSSSS), in which the FFF and SSS 
Yf caUed respatively Uing tsao, meaning “double grandfather,” and 
tsing sun, meanmg “double grandson,” and male members of the sixth 

Matrilineal Moieties 



desrendmg generation (SSSSSS) are caUed i’un sun. meaning “elder 
brother gran^n.” Why this relative should be caUed “elder” insT^ 

Iunless this be a term of respect. Exami^ 

non of Fig. 35, however, wiU show how these three 
exa^y the position of these relatives in a 12-scction system with six 
^^esd descent groups. Thus the FFF and SSS both “double” E(S 
^ returm^ to his own matrilineal triscction. These relatives are nnr 
owcN’cr, fully eqiuvalrat to him, owing to their membenhip of the 
o^te mat^eal moiety. Full equivalence with EGO is not reached 

lift hi' generauon, and it is clearly for this reason tLt 

in this Chmese system it is the SSSSSS who is caUed “brotW ^y 
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doubt as to the essential correctness of this interpretation is, I think, dis¬ 
pelled by the name given to the seventh descending generation (SSSSSSS), 
who b calledjun, which Mr. Waley translates as ‘‘repeat grandson.” 
Thb phrase agrees so precisely with the fact that, as we have seen, a 
12-section system repeats itself after each sixth generation that, since Mr. 
Waley had made hb translation without any knowledge of the facts now 
being presented, I wrote telling him of my interpretation and asking for 
more information. He replied, ‘‘The word_yAig docs indeed mean ‘the 
same thing over again,’ ‘as you were’ and the like. It b used on the 
Analecu of Confucius when they arc dbcussing whether to rebuild the 
State treasury on a new plan, or to ‘ keep it as it was before.’ It b defined 
as ‘same as at the start.’” * 


3 

FORMULATION OF THE EXISTING PATRILOCAL 
ORGANISATION ON VAO 

TRANSITION TO OVERT PATRIUNEAL DESCENT 

I have mentioned thb ancient Chinese system not only as providing a 
parallel with the system deduced from the kinship terminology on Vao, 
but for a second reason also, namely as evidence for the transition from 
matrilineal to patrilineal descent. For at the present day but little 
remains of the matrilineal element in China, where descent b now 
reckoned almost exclusively on a patrilineal basb, though a relic of the 
matrilineal moieties b still found in the practice of recording the names 
of ancestors in the direct male line on tablets arranged in two columns, 
each column containing the names of alternating generations correspond¬ 
ing to the ‘‘lines” composed of alternate generations in the male line of 
descent caused by the matrilineal moieties on Vao. 

The same process has been at work in North Ambrim, which, as 
Deacon points out, b in a ‘‘transition stage to patrilineal descent.” * 
Just how thb transformation from matrilineal to patrilineal trbections 
has taken place b not explained. Nor am I able to explain through 
direct evidence the similar process that appears to have taken place on 

* The above brief re f erence represents only one aspect of this ancient lyiteni,^ of 
which some of the kinship terms show signs also of a divisioa into 8 scctkms, from whkh 
the 12 sections have probably been derived owing to the usual bisection of inferior 
moieties. An analysis of these terms was made by the author some years ago but has 
not been published, and it was therefore with interest that his attention was called, 
aAer the above passage was already in print, to a work recently published by Mweel 
Granct entitled CaUgarUs Malrimonuilti el Rdatitms di ProximU ams la dant Aaewtnt 
(Annales !>ociologiqucs. Series B, Paris, 1939), in which he also demonstrates the 
8-«cction basu of this system while pointing out certain differences between it and 
the 8*«ection systems of Australia. 

* Deacon. 4. p. 701. 
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For, as seen in Chapter III, the existing social organisation in 
tlm island is now based not on matrilineal triscctions but on patrilineal 
trisections represented by the three patrilocal double-villages. In this 
respect the organbation of Vao appears to bear a marked resemblance 
to that of North Ambrim, with certain additions giving rise to the bisection 
of the two double-villages. 


FOUNDATION OF PETE-HUL-TOGH-VANU EXPRESSED IN TERMS 

OF KINSHIP 

It is of interest therefore to note the development of the social organisa¬ 
tion on Vao as seen in the stories of origin recorded on pages 8i ff. It 
will be remembered that the alleged “perfect” organisation of Pete-hul 
coiuisted of four Quarters said to be due to the direct action of Ta-ghar, 
while that of the rest of the island is “all in a muddle” owing to the inter¬ 
vention of “mere man.” These four Quarters cire said to have been 
founded by four brothers, of whom the most important were Na-va-ghani- 
kaUt and To-rom-bambaru who, in the Ught of the foregoing discussion, 
clearly represent the two patrilineal moieties A and B in a 4-sectioii 
system, and at the same time belong to the same matrilineal moiety i 
while their two “shadow brothers” Teter-wetaul and Narcr-lumturc 
represent the opposite matrilineal moiety 2.* This pattern, already ex¬ 
pressed i n terms of the four Quarters in Fig. 10, may be expressed in terms 
of an onginal 4-scction system, as shown in Fig. 37. 

By the action of “mere man,” however, patrilineal moiety B became 
spUt, so that half the descendants of To-rom-bambaru and his “shadow 
brother” Narer-lumture seceded to found the offshoot village of Togh- 
vanu. By this action the two patrilineal moieties developed into three 
patrilineal decent groups, two of which remained in the four Quarters 

founded the two Quarters of Togh-vanu. It 
will be nouc<^ that this gives precisely the same pattern as the 6-sccdon 
system of Ambrun s^n in Fig. 26. Using the kinship formula, the fiinda- 
mratal elements going to build up the social organisation of the Superior 
Side of Vao may therefore be provisionally expressed as in Fig. 38. 


EXISTING MARRIAGE REGULATIONS 

This fomulauon alw agrees with the three regulations rcgatxline 
marriage that I recorded, namely: ® 

* It will be remembered also that tboe two naJr. _ 

»Sid« of the Stone.” For tl.e reUtion between’^ida rf 

hneal moieues lee p. r68. ^“**'*^ **«* matn- 
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(a) That a man may not marry his FSisD, a regulation which, as we 
have seen, is fundamental to all class systems having more than four 
sections. 

(A) That in addition to the prohibition against marriage with any 
Matrllineal Moieties 
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NA-VA-GARU-KALAT 

rerpA-u/erAUL 




A 

vVy 

c 

» 

A ^ 

c 


B 

^ B 

B 

TO’ROfl-BAMBAAU 

NAAe A-LUJiTtfAe 



Fio. 37 


Patrilineal 
Moieties, 
each with one 
dancing>ground 


Dtafirani showing the probahlc origiii of the 4 Quarters of Pctc-hul in terms of ki n s hip . 
Each?the 4 brothers is here r ep res en ted as hdooging to 00c marriage sectioo in a 4-section 
system. The of the 4 Quarters arc inserted below those of their founders. Na-v^ 

gharu-kalat and To-com-bambaru re p r es e n t the two patrilineal nmictics A. B, oudi with its 
own dancing-ground. Both these belong to matnlineal moiety 1, while thar respective** shadow 
brothers,” 'feter.weUul and Narer-lumtuie, belong to the opposite matrilincaf moiety a. 

(AIB.—For jsA-VA-«A»u-*Aij\T read na-va-oharu-kalat.) 


woman belonging to a man’s own patrilocal double-village he is in 
addition forbidden to marry any woman belonging to his mother’s, or 
his mother’s mother’s “Side of the Lodge’’ in any other village.^ This 

» It Is said that if a man transgressed any of these rules cither he or his wife would 
die. My informant Ma-taru told me that it was on account of the increasing modem 
laxity concerning them that everything had “gime wrong” and the people were dying 
out. He him^ had been perfectly within his r^hts in marrying a woman of his 
mother’s village, but not of her Lodge. But she died, and he saw that he must haw 
done wrong in marrying a woman of the same village at all. So in selecting a 
wife he sought out one *‘wbo could by no possibility be of the same blood as himscU, 
and married a woman neither of whose parents belonged to Vao. 
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not only confirms the existence of the three patrilineal descent groups 
A, B and C similar to those in Ambrim called “my own, my mother’s 
and my mother’s mother’s,” but suggests also a fact which I did 


Matrlllneal Moieties 

I 2 


Pete>hul 


Quarters) 


Tofh-vanu 
(ofhhoot 
village with 
2 Quarters) 





Q Patrilineal 
/ Trisealons 


R 


Diagram ilhutraUng in Icmu of kiiuhip the nrobable nature of ike ™r .t. • _i 

^ of P^hul into Utr douU^viUagc Sf 

latnlincal moiety led by To-rom-bamharu and hU “ ihadow twSLr" 

Nt^ Amteim. Thn diagram ii a purely theoretical one. not appBcabfcto ih^^ 

|«*fy ^ double-viUage » now an exo^^unil 
m of th^trili^ moielie* leen^^ 30 ,nd^ 

Utce of^ three patrilineal tri^cririf B. cZ c^Tp!^ 

not record during my enquiries into the organisation of the Lodires 
n^dy I^I while d«e„, to toe Quanyr-Lodge, i> patrilineal the 
dnnaon into two "Sldya of thy Lodgy” may wdl ryprymni thy 
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division into the two matrilineal moieties existing within the Quarter- 
Lodge.^ 

(c) That a man sometimes marries his deceased father’s father’s 
widow, since EGO and his FF belong to the same marriage section. 

I2-SECrnON SVSTE.M WITH OVERT PATRILINEAL DESCENT 

While Fig. 38 may be taken to indicate the basic factors leading to the 
social organisation of the Superior Side of Vao, it must not, however, be 
taken as expressing the kinship system existing in it today, since, as has 
already been shown, thb Side of the Island does not stand alone, but forms 
part of a larger organisation including the whole bland. For, while thb 
Side of the Island b in fact composed of three main patrilineal descent 
groups represented respectively by the descendants of Na-va-gharu-kalat 
and To-rom-bambaru forming the population of Pcte-hul, and of those 
split-off descendants of To-rom-bambaru who founded the ofbhoot village 
of Togh-vanu, these three descent groups do not now intermarry, but 
form one exogamous whole. 

If we now turn our attention to the organisation of the entire bland, 
we find once more the s<une pattern of culture in the divbion into two 
Sides of the Island, one of which has split, thus forming three patrilineal 
descent groups represented by the three double-villages, each of which b 
divided into two single-villages (see Fig. 4). The difference between the 
tw’o patterns b that in thb case the three patrilineal descent groups 
represented by the three patrilocal double-villages are exogamous. 

Combined with the two matrilineal moieties, thb pattern results once 
more in a 12-section system similar to that illustrated in Figs. 33, 34 and 
35 in that it b based on four sections consbting of matrilineal moieties 
I and 2 and patrilineal moieties A and B, but differing from it in that 
the crisections arc patrilineal, thus forming six patrilineal descent groups 
which actually cxbt in the form of the six patrilocal villages, in place of 
the earlier six matrilineal descent groups deduced from the terminolog>’ 
of kinship. 

Fig. 39 represents thb patrilocal system in terms of kinship, and at 
the same time indicates the presumed relative functions of the three 
double-villages. It will be seen that the form of marriage it indicates b 
that of a man with a woman who in the direct female line of descent b 
hb MMMBDDD, or third cross-cousin, and in the direct male line b hb 
FFSisSD, or second cross-cousin. Thb b of interest in that the FFSisSD 
b (through the equivalence of the FSbH with the MB) abo the FMBSD, 
who b in fact the prescribed bride in the cxbting system of Pomowol in 
South Raga, where, according to Tattevin, a man “takes hb wife from 
hb father’s mother’s [patrilineal] clan," the bride being the daughter of 
i For Turthcr discunion of this point, see p. 168. 
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the father’s “first cousin” within that clan.* She also at the same time 
belongs to the same marriage section as the FFW, thus fulfilling the Vao 
statement that a man sometimes marries his father’s father’s widow. 

VSThether this form of marriage with the FMBSD actually exists on 
I have at this distance no means of finding out.* The fact that it 
exists in South Raga, however, lends considerable support to the whole 
formulation here put forward, which at the same time explains so many 
hitherto obscure features in the oiganisation of the bland that I propose 
to UM it as a working formula, of which further field-work would be 
i^uired to test out the detaib but the approximate correctness of w'hich 
b at least strongly supported by the following facts. 


CO-EXISTE.NCE OF PATRIUNEAL .MOIETIES AND TRISECTIONS 
ILLUSTRATED BY VAO SOCIAL ORGANISATION 

In the first place, it explains the raechanbm of the apparent paradox 
by means of wWch moieties can be split into triscctions, but at the same 
time remain intact. It has already been shown in Fig. 26 how, of the 


‘ Tattevm, i, 1926. pp. 375-6. VrTuit appears to have been the former 6- 
icction lystem with matrilmeal descent as seen in the mythology of this area ha* 
already been referred to on pp. 140 ff. In contrait, however, to North Raga where 
overt descent b still matrilineal. South Raga ha* adopted the system of oiw patri¬ 
lineal descent from tu more southerly ncighboun. The result b that the 
organisation of Pomowol, as described by Tattevin, now combt* of six patrilineal rl.~ 
(as it doe* abo on Vao), and though he denies the simultaneous operation of matri- 
lincal descent withm the system, thb b implicit in a number of facu that he record*, 
most notable of which b a pass^ in which he quotes a native as saying* “We am 
abo divided into two moieties, in such a way that a father and hb gruibon are of 
the same moiety, and may joke with one another. But Joking b forbidden between 
individuab belonging to opposite moieties; for example, a father can never ioke with 
hb own son" (Tattevin, 1, 1926, p. 384). Thb b, of course, a wcU-known prohibition 
between members of opposing matrilineal moieties throughout the whole of the 
Northcra New Heb^es Banks bland*, and, as I have pointed out, these moicue* 
are both in /Vmbnm and the Small bland* represented by “lines” comoosed of 
alK^ie gencrauom in the male line. Tattevin himself later menUon* thTuune 
prohihiuon a^inst between members of opposing matrilineal moieties on the 

west ^ of R^a (iM. 1, 1927, p. 578). There can thus be little doubt that th^ 
^eua east abo m Pornowol, where, though the kinship terminology a* recorded ^ 
Tatt^n ap^ to locate cert^ archaic features, it b difficult ro see how the 
patnhneal clans c^bin^ with the matrilineal moieties could avoid leading toT iT 
s^n system with patnhneal descent similar in essenuab to that now indicated bv 
^ eosung organisauon on Vao (see p. 724, footnote t). It must be Doinl^o.« 
howwer, that marriage with the FMBSD b theoretically possible in 
with mtact iMtnlmesJ pieties, tl^h it b unlikely thaiX relatioosWp woSd^ 
tra^ m such a roundabout v^y m any system containing less than twelve^ti^ 
It IS not possible m any system including matrilineal triscctions section*. 

» It will be noted that the .MBSD b the prescribed bride in a 6-section 
with matnlmc^tnsecuons (^ p. ,39 and Fig. 31), so that in marryfoj^e PhS 
a ^ would be marrymg the woman who in that system would by^ 
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two patrilineal moieties A, B, in a 4-section system, the inferior moiety 
B betxHnes split, thus forming three patrilineal trisections, \ B and C. 
The same pattern is repeated in Fig. 38 representing the split between 
Pete-hul and Togh-v'anu, in which the same lettering is lised in the 
interior of the figure but, for the purposes of this demonstration, these 
same trisections A, B and C are abo labelled P, Q, and R. 

If we now look at Fig. 39 we find these same trisections P, Q, and R 
(corresponding to A, B and C) each representing a double-village, of 
which P (derived from A) represents the inuct patrilineal moiety 
represented by the Superior Side of the Island with one double-village 
Pete-hul-Togh-vanu, and Q, R (corresponding with B and C) the 
split patrilineal moiety represented by the Inferior Side of the Island 
with two double-NiUages. At the same time, however, co-existing with 
these are the two still unsplit patrilineal moieties A and B represented by 
the two brothers Na-va-ghani-kalat and To-rom-bambaru causing the 
bisecdon of each double-village into two singie-\illagcs, each of which 
traces iu ancestry back to one of two brothers representing the two 
patrilineal sub-moieties within the double-village. Each of these sub¬ 
moieties is yet further bisected by the action of the matrilineal moieties 
I and 2 in such a way as to produce the “lines” consisting of alternate 
generations in the male line of descent. 

This feature is clearly illustrated in the case of the Superior Side of 
the Island by the inclusion in it of two patrilineal descent groups together 
forming the one double-village on this Side of the Island, namely: 

(a) Patrilineal moiety A representing the parent village of Pete-hul 
founded by Na-va-gharu-kalat (A‘) together with hu partner 
Teter-wetaul representing the opposite “line” or matrilineal 
moiety (A*) in the same village. 

(b) Patrilineal moiety B representing the offshoot village of Togh-vanu 
founded by To-rom-bambaru (B‘) together with his partner 
Narer-lumture representing the opposite “line” or matrilineal 
moiety (B*) in that village.* 

The same pattern b found in the remaining trisections Q,and R repre¬ 
senting the two double-villages on the Inferior Side of the Island. It will 
be noted that each of the twelve “lines” so formed represents a marriage 
section. Fig. 40 represents the same system in terms of circular technique. 
Owing to lack of evidence at the moment it b impossible to say which of 

‘ It will be noted that in this fonnulation of the kinship system To-rom-bambaru 
falls into the same marriage section as Na-va-gharu-kalat's MMM and SisDDD, thus 
supporting the evidence put forward below (p. 164) that this system is in fact deriv^ 
from the former la-section system with matrihneal triscctioos doduerd from the kinship 
terminology, and that it took three generations, accompanied by much fighting, for 
ihe neccMtry adjustments to be made. 
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the two trisections Q, and R corresponds to which of the two double* 
villages, though on theoretical grounds it is probable that Q. represents 
Peter-ihi-Venu and R represents Singon-Norohure. That the uncer¬ 
tainty is not only a theoretical one but also actual is shown by the fact 
that not only on Vao have these two double-villages already begun to 
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split up into four independent exoganious communities, but that on 
Atchin this process is already complete, the four corresponding villages 
on the Inferior Side of that Island being no longer linked in exogamous 
pairs, the only remaining double-village there being that of Ruruar on 
the Superior Side.* 

MARRIAGES BETWEEN SPECIFIED VILLAGES 

A further feature shown in this formulation is the fact that marriages 
take place between specified villages. Thus, A* (EGO) and his sbter, 
both belonging to trisection P representing the double-village of Pete-hul- 
Togh-vanu, both marry members of their father’s mother’s triscction R 
representing one of the double-villages on the Inferior Side of the Island, 
as also do B* and his sister. In the same way. A* and B* belonging 
to the opposite matrilineal moiety both marry members of their re¬ 
spective fathers’ mothers’ trisection Q. representing the other double- 
vdllage on that Side of the Island. This corresponds to the South 
Raga system of a man marrying into his father’s mother’s patrilocal 
clan. 

The same feature of the kinship system doubdess explains the 
many indicadons of special marriage bonds exbting between specified 
villages that I met with in the course of my work in the Small Islands. 
These special bonds extend, moreover, be>'ond the confines of a single 
Small Island to include villages not only on other islands but also on the 
adjacent Malckulan mainland. One such bond has already been men- 
Uoned on p. 59 in respect of the close kinship dcs formerly existing 
between the inhabitants of Lavame and the mainland village of Lc-huru.* 
It u thus clear that any scheme ads'anced to explain the kinship system 
of Vao mtist at one time at least have extended over a much wider area, 
so that, while the tiisecdons P, Q, and R must be taken to include the 
three double-villages on that island, they may also very well include, or 
have included, villages similarly organised in other islands and on the 
mainland of Malekula. Such were undoubtedly the two mainland units 
already mentioned forming the double-village of Lawor and Bot-walim * 
from which the whole of the modem Maki is said to have spread to the 
Small Islands. Genealogical evidence for the existence of such marriage 
bonds between neighbouring communities is in fact at hand in the family 
tree of my Tolamp informant Ma-taru (Table X), in which the recorded 
marriages of his father’s father, his father, his father’s brothers, himself and 

‘ Set p. 56. 

* Comp^ also Corlctte (t, p. 478), who, speaking of Malekula as a whole, says, 
“in Kwnc districts certain groups intermarry by custom,” though adding “but this is 
not a rule even there.” 

» See pp. 15, 39. 
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all hb classificatory brothers and sbters (with one exception) > show that 
they ^ married members of the doublc-sillagc of Pctc-hul-Togh-vanu 
in which the remnants of hb clan have now taken refiige.* 


4 

HISTORICAL SURVEY 

RELATIVE FUNCTIONS OF MYTH AND HISTORY 

Having reached thb approximate formulation of the Vao system, I 
propose now to make a final examination of the story of origin. For, 
while the co-exbtencc of the trbections with the fundamental 4-section 
element in the system b clear, it b to be noted that no hint of these tri¬ 
sections b given in the creation myth dealing with the split menul finit 
caused by the direct action of Ta-ghar. 

In thb respect the Vao myth resembles two very interesting examples 
recorded by Suas from the village of Logueguea on Oba. These myths 
also attribute the creation to Takaro, who b equivalent to the Vao Ta- 
ghar. TThe method b different, namely by means of modelling human 
figures with clay, but the import b the same, since the first myth accounts 
for the creation of the two matrilineal moieties, and the second for the 
creation of four groups, named after the four colours black, red, yellow 
and white, each of which b allotted to a specific area of land.* 

The ombsion of any mention of trbections in all these cases expresses 
an important difference between myth and hbtory, if we take myth as 
pving expression to those factors that are so taken for granted that there 
b no need to explain them, and hbtorical accounts as being designed to 
emphasise change. Thus the Vao myth of the memtl fruit splitting into 
two and so forming the two primary matrilineal moieties needs no circum¬ 
stantial corroboration, since the facts referred to are, in the opinion of 
the natives, so basic as to need no further explanation. 

What do need explanation from the Vao native’s point of view are the 
further developments. First among these b the appearance of the overt 
patrilineal moieties represented respectively by their ali<^ed founders, 
the two brothers Na-va-gharu-kalat and To-rom-bambaru. The next 

• The one exception is the marriage of Le-ragh-ragh with Mammg-parav of the 
village of ^eiut on Wala. Several others occur in the succeeding generation. 

• It will be noted, however, that in this case they all marry memhers of the same 
double-village and not, as suggested from Fig. 39, that alternate generations marry 
into different double-villages. 

• Suas, pp. 45-8. The two matrilineal moieties are called respectively Takm 

and Muxnibuto, the latter corresponding to the nude Guardian Ghost on 

Raga and to LiJin>-htv on Vao. A third myth (pp. 48-53) deals with the creation of 
an unclothed people whose social divisions are not specified. 
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figures to appear in the story arc the two “shadow brotheis,” Tetcr- 
wetaul and Narcr-Iumture, who receive no further conunent, their 
appearance being quite automatic as representing the basic matrilineal 
moieties still functioning within the new overtly patrilocal organisation. 
These four brothers together arc the founders of the four Ouarters of 
Pcte-hul. 

The next phase which, in the native view, requires explanation b the 
further development of the system into an asymmetrical one owing to the 
bisection of the inferior patrilineal moiety. It b thb that, as we have 
secii, the natives ascribe to the action of “mere man,” and therefore the 
subject of what in hb view arc definite hbtorical accounts. It b for thb 
reason that the mythical non-circumstantial account of the foundation 
of the four Quarters b immediately followed by alleged hbtorical accounts 
luting with some violence the split-up of the original village of Pcte-hul 
mto two villages, leaving Pcte-hul with four Quarters and Togh-vanu 
with only two. 

It b furthermore important to note that, though To-rom-bambaru, 
the second brother, b now regarded as the ancestor of the inliabitants of 
the ofishoot village Togh-vanu, the actual founder was not he, nor yet 
hb son Pclcrb, but hb son’s son Tulul.> In other words, whatever the 
actual incchanbm by which thb change was brought about, it took three 
genOTtions to accomplbh, these being clearly correlated with the tri- 
secdonal system which takes three generations to fulfil its cycle.* 


INTRODUCTION OF PATRILOCAL SYSTEM. SIMILAR ORIGIN 
OF MATANAVAT IN NORTH-EAST MALEKULA 

One question that arises from the very circumstantial accounts of thb 
movement, based as they are on the substantially accurate genealogies 
already given, b to what extent the detaib are to be taken as hbtorical 
truths. It b on the one hand quite clear from the comparative evidence 
^eady cited that neither the 4-scction clement nor the trbections came 
into being as isolated phenomena on Vao. On the other hand, it b 
evident from genealogies preserved by neighbouring peoples not only in 
the Small Islands but also in Santo,* that considerable movements of 
proplcs occurred at about the time at which the Vao genealogies bmn. 
Since no two peoples have exactly the same kinship system, it b clear 
that whenever contact b made, their fusion must lead to a violation of 
the kinship systems of both. Violations of thb kind being among the 
most frequent causes of warfare in Melanesia, it would be expected that 
fighting of some kind would ensue. Thb b in fact what the native account 


! ^ . . , ' See also p. t6o, footnote 

• Verbal conuntinication from Mr. T. H. Harruson. 
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claims to have been the case, for it is stated that the fighting accompany¬ 
ing the foundation of the new r^me was so bitter that the people of Vao 
now put down all warfare to this occurrence. 

I suggest, therefore, that the reason for this violent social upheaval 
was the impact between two at first sight incompatible systems of kinship, 
of which that containing the matrilineal trisections indicated in the kin¬ 
ship terminology was the indigenous one. What the immigrant system 
consisted of is not easy to say, except that it was almost certainly respon¬ 
sible for the introduction of the existing patrilocal organisation, and 
probably also for the change over from matrilineal to patriline^ tri- 
sections corresponding to the similar change that has occurred in North 
Ambrim. It may even be that it was these immigrants who introduced 
the current version of the memel-fnik myth. It will be remembered that 
the inhabitants of Norohure on the Inferior Side of Vao, whom I suppose 
to represent an earlier matrilineal stratiun of the population, “do not 
know the story of the mmel fruit.” ^ It is thus worth noting that a similar 
myth told in Matanavat on the North Malekulan coast not far from Vao 
is in fact definitely attributed to an immigrant people. Thus Harrisson 
records how this village is divided into three parts, of which two represent 
two patrilineal moieties but the third part, called Botnia, once populous 
but no longer so, is somewhat apart. This third section of the p>opuIation 
is said to be the oldest, and iu members arc looked down on by the other 
inhabitants of the village as “rubbish people,” an expression used all over 
North Malckula to designate those who do such unpatrilineal things as 
eating sows, and who clearly represent an older matrilineal stock. Thus, 
“ Botnia has no prestige and few rites. There arc no Botnia stories. It is 
simply said of it: that it was always there . . . that there were men 
there when the first men came J The people were small; they had no 
canoes, only rafts.” The two other parts of the village, however, were 
formed of the now dominant immigrants who trace their descent from 
“a succulent fruit” which Harrisson refers to as a rose-apple, and there¬ 
fore to its descendants as the “rose-apple” people.* 

The “rose-apple” story b the same in ^1 essentials as the memel'inal 
myth on Vao, and there is no doubt that the two myths arc the same. 
Moreover, its distribution throughout Santo, Malo, North Malckula, the 
Small Islands and Epi * is almost identical with the area already men¬ 
tioned in which the genealogies point to movements of people at about 
the time of Na-va-ghani-kalat. The foundadon story following the 
Matanavat version of the myth tclb of a “rose-apple” man named Tora- 
tora who first had a son who disobeyed and insulted him, thus following 
the matrilineal pattern of a youth who owes no allegiance to his father. 
The old man then married a Botnia woman who bore two sons, and 

' See p. 80. 

* Harriaton, 1, p. 114. 


' Harriason, a, pp. 20-1. 
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patrUocal divisions of the existing viUage of 
whtch they became the “chie6.» The account ends with f Ttateme^t 

Mau^va. ““ 

While this story differs in detail from that told on Vao. its essential 
d«nenu. ^ the same. The correspondence becomes closer sSl^ 

L^eteram, which is evidently the same name as that of the La-mhtt ra 

To-rom-bambaru on Vao There 
between the organisation of the two pl^es 
since CMh of the two patrUocal moieties in Matanavat is yet Lthe^ 
diwded mto SIX Mges, making a total of twelve lodges, thusVormine a 
^rnral pattOT siird^ to that of the twelve “Sides^of the Lodge 

whok Sd. ’ Stone” on the 

It is incidenully of interest to note that this organisation is reflected 
on Matanavat m the custom that on certain ocSions six men sound 

Tr 

foun." .‘"^h ^thTltlvc'«“ “ 

.cad^rr-n-rriEi 

?;5£^-HrH~=a 

“SZ'irSSfJK-S;- “ —J- un i. -. »£ 

iom to bring him yam* of a particular kind Th^cldcr**L^K ***** ^wh 
younger brought the kindthc father lid ajTed for 
Superior patnlocal moiety. ’ *® became chief of the 

• Harriason, a, p. 31. 

* IbW. p. 50. 

.. *. .**^- P- 5 ®- ^ •**c connexion between marie and 

ktmhip, tee pp. 646 ff. 4-*«Uon system of 

' Ibid. p. 33. 
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PROBABLE COURSE OF EVFJ^ ON VAO 

It would appear from the native account on Vao that a party of these 
immigrants, under the combined leadership of the two brothers Na-va- 
gharu-kalat and To-rom-bambaru, arrived by sea and settled themselves 
down on what is now the Superior Side of the Island, founding the single¬ 
village of Pete-hul, or else reorganising a previously existing village. The 
beach on which they landed, being the b^ on the island, must of course 
have been in constant use by the indigenous population.* 

Na-va-gharu-kalat’s first act was one of aggressive self-assertion, on 
behalf of all the immigrants, telling them to “keep good watch on the 
beach Kowu, and, if any stranger come ashore, to kill him and bring 
him to me to cut up,” * e\'idenily for the whole community to eat. This 
speech, to which his younger brother, representing the second patrilineal 
moiety, wholeheartedly assented, is said to have been the starting-point 
from which all subsequent fighting took its origin. 

This does not mean, of course, that there had been no fighting befisre, 
but that Na-va-gharu-kalat now assumed the headship of Pete-hul, and 
in virtue of thb fact claimed the right of disposing of strangers landing on its 
beach in accordance with the general New Hebridean practice mentioned 
later with regard to a similar fate awaiting strangers landing on Raga.* 

Doubtless, many former friends of the indigenous population would 
in this way become treated by the immigrants as strangers. The scene 
of the original conflict leading to the formation of the new patrilocal 
system was thus localised to begin with in the territory belonging to what 
b now the double-village forming the Superior Side of the Island.* 

Thb social revolution, lasting three generations, must automatically 
have affected the rest of the bland, and we are probably justified, there¬ 
fore, in assuming that an analogous process was responsible for the forma¬ 
tion of the remaining two double-villages on the Inferior Side of the 
Island. 

AUTOMATIC .NATURE OF CHANCES. FUNCTION OF “SIDES" 

Thb brings us back once more to the automatic nature of many such 
changes. In thb way it b to be noted that, while historical data are given 
for changes introduced from outside such as the arrival of immigrants and 

* Godefroy (1, 1933, p. 54) expresses the opinion that the inbabitanu of Peic-htil- 
Togh-vanu were the earliest on the bland. Thb opinion appears to be based on the 
shortness of the genealogies of the remaining \illages. Thb argument cuts both ways, 
as the interest in genealogies was probably introduced by them and may therefore not 
have been indigenous. 

* See p. 90. * Sec p. 601. 

* For the exclusive possession of a myth corresponding to the memrl-fruit myth in 
Vao by one of six patriliiteal clans in South Raga that has not spread to the r em a in i n g 
clans, see p. 140. 
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the co„«:q„em dtapdon of an exisdng social orier, the development 

tlx 7 '^'T ^““"'"8 f""" «>“ ithpitth pt^STiJ 

tamitselfatxording to the operadon of inevitable laiw^ Thus while the 

new o^ dements such as the split-up of one village into Wo b cleadv 
described) and the two elements (i.e villaecsi are nam#^ u* ^ 

Sr d-™ “ '•■at no SSis Snd 

the resulung divisions arc not even named. ^ ’ 

is the case with all those sub-divisions which are known as 

i by the sha.i"g 

l-ig. 4 “1 Copter III on the overt organisation of the island ThuV 

no account whatever is given as to the formation of the "Sides of the 

automaucally. A good illustration from Vao is^Win 1 • T 

p":^SfwmMw^rht:' 4 de 7 thri^'™v?^^^^^ 

I have already suggested (p. 156) that the "Sides of the Lodee” mav 
well represent matniincal divisions consisting of altemafi^ 
the male line within a given Quarter f !" 

some way of the “Sides of the Stone,” which thouS^Ioi^° ^ “ 

patrilineal moiedes. they both belong to the ^mc i 

on p. 154). Thus at that period of Vao his ory SLl 

■•Side onim Smue’’ ,pp^ have Su’^Scrr'mu^.'r 

moiety." The wort "Side” has it, this ease ate a tm^aLed 

ance, at least It has SO in Atchin wherr the. ‘opoKrapiiicaJ sigmfic- 

the Upper Side of the dancrng^^oi^J a 

set end to end, those belonging toLe “Side of the ^o'”» 

right and those belonging .0 "the other to the irft 

recalls the two "sides of the house” representing the 

tn dte Banltt hlandt. Them i. moteover a eerLn'tt^rbttm 
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the first syllable of the North Ambrim word batutun, meaning “ matrilineal 
moiety," and the word vatu in the phrase tosan na~vatu, meaning "Side of 
the Stone." However this may be, the cumulative evidence points 
strongly to the presumption that these "Sides" all at one time repre¬ 
sented matriline^ moiedes or sub-divisions of such, even if they do not do 
so today, and that it is this fact that accounts for the automadc appearance 
of the divisions they represent. If this b so, then the same must apply 
to the "Sides of the Island." In this case there is no quesdon of these 
being matrilineal now, since they represent very definitely the two main 
patrilineal divisions into which each Small Island is divided. Neverthe¬ 
less, the atdtude of almost permanent hostility and suspicion between 
these two "Sides" despite their close interrelatedness corresponds so very 
closely Mth that reigning between the two matrilineal moiedes through¬ 
out the Banks Islands and Northern New Hebrides that it is to my mind 
more than probable that they also were in the first place matrilineal 
divisions, and that their present patrilocal character is yet another result 
of the social revoludon due to the incursion of the patrilineal immigrants 
under the leadership of Na-v^i-gharu-kalat. 

CONCLUSION 

CHANCING NATURE OF ISLAND SYSTEMS 

I have now sketched, from a combined study of the kinship termino¬ 
logy, the overt social organisadon, the mythology and oral tradition of 
the nadves, the probable course of development of the kinship system of 
Vao. It will be the task of future field-work to test the results. The 
system covers a larger area than the single bland of Vao, since marriages 
aJso occur with the inhabitants of Atchin, Wala and other Small Islands, 
as well as with those of the mainland of Malekula, all of whom at one 
dme apparendy formed part of the same system, though at the dme of 
my vbit all these were already in course of dbrupdon and Vao only 
retained the chief characteristics of a class system. There are thus in these 
remaining Small Islands many cases of anomalous marriages, leading to 
frequent disagreement and sometimes to open hostility. These will be 
studied more closely in future volumes dealing with the culture of Atchin, 
where the system b already breaking up owing to new influences encroach¬ 
ing from the south. 

Among a seafaring population such as that of these islands, no system 
can be entirely self-contained. The ever-changing nature of these bland 
systems as compared with the comparadve stability of those in land-bound 
Australia b seen from the fact that if the above analysb b even approri- 
matcly correct, the patrilocal kinship system now exbdng on Vao began to 
take on its present form only nine gencradons ago, and that it took three 
p* 
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21 “*''” ‘° “ compact whole. This 

^cm has remain^ comparauvely stable for some six generations at 

not have l^ted mu^ longer, as it would have been bound to succumb 

“ cx^roaching 

approximate dating 

With regard to the question of dates, nowadays, owing to the practice 
nL^ rJ* man^ng more than one wife, the age at which a young 

man ^ ma^ is r^y under 20, more usually later. Though the me of 
mfimt mortality « high, there is nevertheless evidence in the genealogies 
to show that fainiha were large. The fact therefore that the ^pulaSn 
so far as we know, before the arrival of the White Man was fSfy sUblc’ 

mZlirr wrought by periodic famines due chiefly 

• r probably to war. We shall therefore not 

tR ^ generation to cover about 30 years, which U 

On thU *wo figures mually used in reckoning date in Polynel. 

compuution and assuming the boy Naturcl (see TaWc II) 
have been bom a^ut the year 1900, his first ancestor, To-rom-bambaru 
mne > generations back, would have been bom about the year iS 
At ^e tone of the foundation of Pete-hul, To-rom-bambam and his cfder 
brother Na-va-ghani-kalat were men in authority. If, therefore we take 
their ages to have been then about 50, we arrive at the year 16^ as the 
approximate date at which the foundation took place • 

funii' Atchin go' back considerably 

^rther, the youngest boy in the elder branch of the double-village of 

Rumar on the Su^or Side of Atchin being himself the ,7th fn the 
direct male hne of descent from I was, the founder of that vill^e.« This 
.u * ^tvwon, whoK place in the eenealocv » doubtful Tf k- 

^ l-X. h. ciouU^ 

the lamc historical configurauon exists there as hi Va^f^ “ *nt wung that 

founden^fourbrotg^whereas 

^ not brothers, but two fighting men bcl^^ to ^ ^then» 

*° “’^respond with the two “shsdW broth^^^^' . !?• • ‘w® 

records (pp. i lo-i i) one genesJoey Koirur back thirtv niw^m ™ tr^Uon. Ivcns 
that, jwt u the Vao system is an intrude overtly pl^trilLS^^h^^Li* “®“^ 

matnlineal organisatton, so also the oeonle of ' mipo^ on a previous 

Malo. represent an immigrant pauilinej^folk in '”**’ •*/?**' "'•ghboum on 

uncles of Iwas, mentioned beltm-, the Crt^numbirrf* 

Rimiar genealogies b 19. number of generauons included in the 
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takes us back, on the same reckoning, to the year 1390 as the date of 
Iwas’s birth, and 1440 of his ripe manhood. Iwas was not only the founder 
of the village but also the introducer of patrilineal descent, there being 
no record of his father, but only of his two maternal uncles, Mal-mal- 
mari and Nial-mal-oba, who are the earliest figures in the oral accounts 
dealing with the history of Atchin. It was these two who, prompted by 
their mother, slew the aboriginal cannibal ogre las whose name is philo- 
logically equivalent to Ghiagh, that of the male partner in the Vao 
creation myth, and to the South Raga ias already mentioned.* 

It was not till five generations after Iwas, that is to say (taking the 
dates of their birth) in about 1540, that four brothers appear in the 
genealogies of Atchin, corresponding with the four brothers in the creation 
story on Vao, and so antedating these by about 90 years according to 
my reckoning or 30 by Godefroy’s calculations. 

Thus, taking into account the slow northward movement of culture 
in the Small Islands, the genealogical records of Vao and Atchin tally, 
with the exception that on Atchin they go yet further back to some yet 
earlier social revolution regarding which the Vao recottis arc silent. 

MYTHOLOGICAL EPITAPH ON THE DECAY OF MATRILINEAL DESCENT 

No better way could be found of summing up the encroaching patri¬ 
lineal influence and its adverse effect on the status of women than to 
quote the following tale told of a Togh-vanu woman, clearly a variant 
of the Petc-hul creation myth. 

It will be remembered that in the creation myth the Ttirmel fruit fell on 
to the buttress-root of a gha-tambol tree, splitting in half. The two halves 
became a man and woman who at first slept, unknown to one another, in 
adjacent compartments formed by the tree’s roots, but subsequently 
married and produced four sons, the founders of the four Quarters of 
Pete-hul. 

According to this variant, there was a Togh-vanu woman who was 
so covered with sores that no one could bear to look at her. So they 
decided to throw her away. They bound her with coils of the memel 
creeper to a banana stalk to act as a float, and threw her into the sea. 
The wind blew her northwards towards Santo, till at last she came 
ashore on an island called Acs, which lies off the Santo coast. As she 
had no house, she lived in one of the compartments made by two buttress- 
roots of a gha-tambol tree. The memel creeper with which she had been 
bound “grew up” and entered her womb, so that when she tried to take 
it out, she bled. After a time she conceived, and bore a girl. This girl 
bore a son, who became the ancestor of all the people of Acs. 

In this talc wc no longer hear of the memel fruit splitting into two, 

• See p. 17. 
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forming both man and woman, but of the creeper only, which is exclu¬ 
sively male, and it^ ruptures the woman’s hymen. Nothing could 
^®scribe better the mroads made on the old matnlincal system by the 
encroaching patrilineal influence, though there is still a strong reminisc¬ 
ence of matrilineal descent shown by the fact that the offspring of the 
union is a girl. However, the patrilineal influence prevails in that it is 
her son who is the ancestor of aU the people of Aes.* The creeper is also 
used to bind the woman, clearly a metaphorical allusion to the inferior 
status of women in ^e ovwly patrilineal communities of Malekula when 
compared with their position of far greater equality in the matrilineal 
communities further north. Sores are a punishment for incest. The 
whole story plainly refers to the conflict of kinship systems, and is a 
fitting epitaph on the progressive decay of the principle of matrilineal 
descent.* 


* It would be intcrcuing to know wh*i type of organisation exists on Acs. The 
island refc^ to is probably Aise, another name for the island of Aore, which Ua 
between Malo and Santo. 

• Otto versiom of the same myth have been recorded from various place*. One 
of th« from South Raga has already been mentioned on p. 140. 

t ‘IP’ mentions another non-Malekulan verdon according 

to which the memtl frmt brought new life to an grandmother. ® 

S^ (t 9 'i. P- 907) record* yet another version from Olil in North Ambrim 
according to which Bugliam. the god of darkness, persuades the woman to eat the fruit’ 


CHAPTER VII 


BIRTH AND ADOPTION 

BIRTH 

PhYSIOIXHSJCAL PATERNm’. LENGTH OF GeSTATION 

T hough it is said that the creator-deity Ta-ghar begets all children 
on the moon, whence they fall down and use the mother’s womb only 
as a portal by which to issue on to the earth,^ this is a purely symbolical 
statement, and there is no doubt whatever that the natives are hilly aware 
of the fact of physiological paternity. Even were it taken literally, the 
legend itself shows the recognition of the male hmetion, and in point of 
fact the natives know as well as we do that sexual intercourse is a necessary 
preliminary to pregnancy. Whether or to what extent the part played 
by the semen is recognised, however, I am unable to say, and the natives’ 
own calculations regarding the duration of pregnancy are based entirely 
on the date at which the menstrual flow ceases. My informant told me 
that a child may be bom during the 8th, 9th or loth moon afler the last 
menstrual period, or sometimes e\'en as late as the I2th, but that the best 
time for it to come was during the 9th or loth. It must be remembered 
that the “moon” or “lunar f>eriod” is roughly 29I days. This reckoning 
agrees substantially with our own, according to which a child is expected 
9 “lunar months” of 28 days each after conception, which is equix'alent 
to 9l lunar months after the last menstrual period. 

Pregnanct 

That the natives are also aware of the time when the child within 
the womb may be expected to “turn” is shown by the fact that seven 
moons after it is seen that a woman b pregnant she b attended by a 
female expert, who later acts as midwife and b acquainted with all the 
magic songs and processes connected with birth. Thb woman b called 
veru na man. Vent means “woman” and na man magic (or medicine). 
These two now go to the shore, where the expectant mother takes off the 
rope-girdle {na-tuwe), of plaited string (Ul) made of the inner bark of the 
malaok tree and so called Ul maiaok, which every woman wears beneath 
her mat-skirt around her wabt, whereon the midwife winds a new and 

* See pp. XX, a 19 . 
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very long one niany times round her beUy, at the same ume singing the 
appropriate songs. The object of this is to prevent the child from being 
bom loo soon (« wor malat) or else bom dead or sickly.‘ 


Wife’s People Invade Husband’s House 

Godefroy gives a graphic description of the power exercised over the 
prospective father by his wife’s people during her first pregnancy: * 

“During the period preceding the birth of her first child, the wife’s 
parent j»y ^uent visits to their daughter, bringing her provisions and 
tMty titbits of all kinds. Out of respect for them, the husband leaves the 
house. For, on the preceding evening, his wife will have warned him: 

My mother and her people are arriving to-morrow.’ This means that 
her mother, her father, her brother, in fact her mother’s whole household, 
IS gomg to arrive the next day on a formal visit. The husband orders hii 
day accordingly; he docs not take part in the general exodus to the 
^ens on the mainland with all the rest, but stays on the shore repairing 
^ canoe or cutting a new paddlc-thcrc arc always small jobs of thfr 
kind with which he can occupy his time. 

“At ateut ten o’clock in the morning a child will be sent to tell him 
that his wife s people have taken possession of his house. He stays where 
he IS As soon as they arc installed, the wife’s mother and her daughters 
set about prepanng the yam puddmg which, well cooked and friranl 
wih^mabc herbs wm that evening rejoice the whole company, indud- 
ing the husband During this time, the wife’s father and his son inspect 

the prcmisa, and tot the construction of the house_They continue 

Ihe^ cx^nation of aU they can see, waiting for the moment when the 
husband wiU m^e his appearance along some neighbouring path. At 
last the husband comes, feigning indifference and conveying for aU the 
world the impression that he knows nothing at all of what is going on. 

Husband and wife’s brother now dispose themselves for their meeting, 

^ himself reaUy at home 

the husband wth eyes cast down, as if he were a stranger with no right 
to be there. TTiey exchange a few words, and make formal conversation 
for the sake of attracting the attention of the wife’s father, who then 
comes up and adds a word or two to the conversation.* That is all. The 

‘The inporunce of the ph>siological events occurring in the seventh month .r. 
marked m Lambtimbu and LamUas by prayers offered m the f" 

kin^pter^ fJXSIJ^^aiSiSdoS^^^ 

■ The atutude of respect to the wife’s fAihtfar ^ _ 

his name or go behind his back. There is also coiuiLI. .-1.1 h* roonion 
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presentation has been made.^ The husband now enters the house on 
the pretext of fetching some tool or anything that will serve as an 
excuse to go in. In the presence of the women who are kneading 
and scraping the yams, he adopts an attitude of pleasure and utters 
joyful exclamations, but he does not speak a word.* This constitutes 
his presentation to the women. There is nothing left for the husband 
to do but to disappear, and to return to his work on the beach. His 
wife’s brother g^oes with him. As for the wife’s father, he seeks out, 
among the neighbouring huts, some man of his own age, and the rest 
of his day will taken up with gossip and the lighting of interminable 
pipes.* 

“Towards dark, the whole company, including the husband, prepares 
to take the evening meal. As during the morning, the husband occupies 
the position of guest. He ukes part in the meal, but eats only a little.* 
As for the wife’s family, they behave precisely as if they were at home, 
though in their son-in-law’s house. When the meal b finished, they 
gather what b left over, to serv'e for their own breakfast the next morning. 
The husband adds pr^uce firom hb own garden; at hb own expense 
he filb hb father-in-law’s pipe. The food b then done up in pareds, the 
mother-in-law and her daughters load the parceb on their backs, and the 
visitors depart. The husb^d accompanies them a short dbtance, and 
the vbit b over. 

“Thb initial vbit means that the members of the wife’s family intend 
to take responsibility for all the care of which the young wife will shortly 
be in need before, during and after her confinement. Thb care b ex¬ 
tended towards the child, even when it has grown to youthful manhood. 
The services, however, are not extended free. At the bbth of a first child, 
the husband b obliged to present hb wife’s parents with a large tusked 
pig, worth £ 6 .* Subsequent births are less heaNily taxed. . . .’’ 


Birth 


In contrast to the practice on the mainland of Malckula and in the 
remaining Small Islands, where women give birth in their own dwelling- 
houses, in Vao, according to Godefroy, thb takes place in one of the 
special women’s Lodges already mentioned.* 


* I.e. the husband b presented, in hb own house, to hb father-in-law, wbotn of 
coune he has known all hb life. _ 

• A mAn may nol speak to his wife s mother (see p- i 35 )* #. • i.* 

• A European innovation. There was no unoking before the advent of the white 

Thb also forms part of the attitude of respect incumbent on a man towards hb 
wi(e*t parents. 

» The chief payment b actually made to her brother (see p. 178). 

* See p. 73. 
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The midwife who anends the pregnant woman at the end of the 
seventh moon also attends the birth, for which she receives payment in 
the form of a pig. No gongs arc sounded at birth, but if the child is a 
boy a conch-shcU trumpet is blown. If the boy is the father’s eldest son, 
the blowing of the conch-shcU is the signal for the entire village to raid 
the father’s enclosure. This will be described below in the section dealing 
with the “Eldest Son.’’* I have no record of special rites or bcliefi 
concerning twins.* 

After dcliveiy, a number of women called ruiin ghore * sleep in the 
Lodge for a period of cither five, ten or twenty days, being paid at the 
end of this time with money-mats varying in number with the length of 
their stay, and with a festive pudding with fowls in it. 

I have unfortunately no details regarding delivery or the disposal 
of the afterbirth.* There are two methods of disposal of the stump of 
the umbilical cord {biton) when it withers away from the child’s body. 
Both methods are applicable to a child of either sex, and the choice of 
method lies with the father. The stump must in cither case be eventually 
placed in a na-lil shell, which is then deposited in a hole in the reef. If 
the father wishes his child to be a great shell-seeker he will tell the mother 
to dispose of the cord by depositing it in a na-lil shell in a hole in the reef. 
This she does on the Tenth Day after birth, when, as will be seen below, 
she goes to wash and throw away the leaves with which the child’s 
ex^ment has been wiped up. If, on the other hand, he is afraid of the 
child developing a habit of hanging around the reef looking for shellfish 
instead of going to work in the gardens on the mainland, he will himself 
take charge of the stump by placing it in his car, where by reason of its 
toughness it may remain for three or four years before he deposits it, as 
in the first case, in a na-lil shell in a hole in the reef.* 


• See p. 180. 

• Twin* of either sex arc called na-tae. In the brief genealogy given in Table X 
^ are two of twin*, both in the same family. The fint pair consisted of two 
Pete-hul bo^, Mal-man and Bahor (whose other name was Mdtcg-bimbihi). Both 
^ up ^ mamrf and had children. When Mal-mari died, his wife Le-mbagho 
(of Peter-ihi) and their son Ni-al-*ul went to live with his twin brother Bahor This 
^ B^or in turn married Le-nimal (of Tolamp) by whom he also had t^n*. a 
boy ^ a ^1. The boy w™ called Saki and the giri by the same name with the 

f^nme pr^ namely Le-saki. Both these Uved for about a year but then 
fdl sack ^ djed. In this case the tendency to generate twin* seems to run in 
tamale line, though there u not enough evidence to show whether this is a typical 

• I do not know the meaning of this phrase. Ghon mean* “open" or “oul” 

i" “d « fire lighted over this, over 

whi^ tte cWd u ro^ed to and fro that its body may be hot (Deacon. 4, 

In L^^bu It IS left for five day* and then buried outside (Deacon, t D ' 
The Banks Island* <^om resOTb e* that of Seniang. the afterbirth there b^lS 
on a* part of the child, even after it u bom (see Riven, 1, vol I n taxi ^ 

^fiumbu see 
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Right of inspection" exercised by the child's maternal kin. Father and 
mother’s brother pray for the well-being of the child. 

According to Godefioy, immediately after the birth the husband’s 
house b invaded by hb wile’s family, consbting of the child’s mother’s 
brother and her parents, to exercise the “right of inspection’’ over both 
mother and child in accordance with the rules of the matrilineal system. 
The father’s brothers and their sons are not entirely excluded, since they 
too share the “right of inspection,’* though in a lesser degree and must 
exercise it with discretion. 

If the child b a boy, and only then, a special rite occurs on the day 
after birth, in which the mother’s brother takes a leading part. The 
father presents a fowl to the mother’s brother, who takes it to his own 
Lodge, where it b cooked in a pudding. Then all the members of hb 
Lodge together hold a feast of communion {ghete-ghati) with the ancestors, 
during which they recite a prayer. This prayer begins with the phrase 
“ Tamat tvurogh" which b the customary opening on all similar occasions. 
The word tamat means both “ghost” and “peace,” and umrogh “to be 
quiet.” The invocation may therefore be translated “Ancestors, peace, 
be quiet,” meaning “Do not molest us, but Ibten to our prayer.” Thb 
b then followed by a specific petition, which on thb occasion begins 
“Here b a new child bom to us,” and goes on to ask the ancestors to 
look after it and let it grow up to be “first a youth {malakel) and in due 
time an honoured old man {na-humbe)” ^ 

On the same or the next day, the mother’s brother in return takes a 
fowl to the child’s father, who cooks it in his Lodge, and in a simil^ 
manner, with the members of hb Lodge, makes communion with hb 
ancestors, begging them to let the boy grow up and become a malakel and 
then a na-humbe. 

Fifth Day 


(a) Naming the child. 

The Fifth Day {bong e-lim) after birth b an imponant one, for on thb 
day the child, whether boy or girl, receives its name, and the mother’s 
brother hb tribute of pigs. On the morning of thb day the child b laid 


• Tlui is the »ct fonnula. The anceston are never asked to nudte the child into a 
mn-um (tee p. 529), the oldest age-grade of all. since t^ t^ it a pt^y descriptiw 
one and doe* not caiW the religioo* connoution connected with rw-Aamir (ice ^ p. 529). 

For other instance of the u»e of the invocation Utmat wurogk *ee p. 557. The phra*e 

is u*ed throughout the Small Island*. uj jri. 

Initan^of •imilar prayer* offered by the wife’* brother to her dccea*ed father 
(or lather’* father) in Lagalag and to her de«*«d or Uth^t motha m 

Lambumbu are given by Deacon (4, PP-» 37 - 8 ). though in thi. <^ ^ 
during the *:venth and eighth month* of pregnancy and die^ject of the prayer i* 
the s 2 ety not of the a* yet unborn child but of the mo^. The brother m praymg 
i. rewarded for hi* good office, by payment of a pig. The ci^umon nte indu^ 
the cooking of a fowl and exchange vait* between the wife, brother and the father 
a* on Vao. 
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on a mat (^ftera),* on which it is lifted up by 4 of the mother’s attendants, 
one holding each comer of the mat. Yet another woman (probably the 
midwife), having lit a stick of cryihrina wood (na-ror) * at a man’s fire,* 
holds it underneath the child “to make it strong.’’ Then they carry the 
child, still on the mat, and place its feet close up to a fruit tree, which 
may be of any kind, such as tawd or nara, and while in this position the 
4 women call out its name, which has already been decided on by common 
consent. I received no explanation as to why the child’s feet should be 
placed close to a fruit tree, but a similar rite, also unexplained, in which 
two trees are concerned, has been reported by Deacon from North-West 
Malekula.* Both rites almost certainly have to do with growth. The 
imporunce of the number 4, emphasised in Vao by the 4 women who 
carry the child, is in Deacon’s account shown by the fact that, though 
only one person carries the child, the whole process of being passed over 
the fire and touching the trees is repeated 4 times.* In both cases the 
rite is a public one, and any men who wish may be present. 

Examples of boys’ untitled names are Rangon, meaning “branch,” 
or Tur, in anticipation of the time when he will be able to stand {tur). 
Other such names may be seen in the genealogy on p. 587 and in the 
Appendix on pp. 747 ff. Girls’ names are all prefixed by the syllable Le-,* 
followed by names similar to the boys’, e.g. Lc-tur, “she who can stand,” 
or Le-memen, “she with the tongue {mmen)." Later, as we have already 
seen in the account of the Maki rites, these names in the case of both boys 
and girls are changed many dmes during their lifetime on the occasion 
of the numerous rc-binh rites. 


(b) Paying the mother's brother for the child. 

The naming rite is, as a rule, immediately followed by the important 
ceremony of paying the mother’s brother for the child. This is called 
ra oolighini, “we pay for it” (meaning the child). We have already seen 
how, in the case of a boy, the mother’s brother offers prayers to the 
ancestors for the child’s welfare. Now, after the naming rite, the mother’s 
brother comes to the father’s house, and, if the child b an eldest son, the 
father hands over to him five or six valuable live pigs or, in the case'of a 
daughter or subsequent son, rather less. These pigs are called e hu-hu m. 


girl as well as for a boy. 


• Atchin barot toon. 

> The tree that btossoms with a red Bower after iu leaves have laUen, and is im¬ 
portant in calendncal calculations and in the Maki (see p. 430). 

» The stick n lighted at a man’s Bre in the case of a girlas wi 

• Deacon, 4, pp. 339-40. 

» In .Mou before the birth of a first-born child 4 male rdaUves arc invited and 

tn^uon. occur tjwolvmg the e«h^ of 4 (sometimes 8) fathoms of shell-money. 
On the Twenueth Day aAer the birth 4 women as«nnble. who sit in a rin* and Se 
chUd is passed round the circle 4 ti^. each woman holding it for a mom^t on each 
of these 4 occauons (Rivm, i, vol. I, pp. I4&i8). 

• Compare Mou Ro-, used in the same way (sec Codrington, 3, pp. 37, 38). 
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“she suckles it,” meaning that with this price the father pays his wife’s 
brother for the labour the wife has had in suckling his own child. In 
this way the father indemnifies the mother’s patrilineal descent-group 
for the loss it has sufiFered through her marriage into another village 
and the fact that the child now belongs not to the mother’s village and 
clan but to the father’s. The fact that the transaction is one aficcting 
not only the individuak immediately concerned but also the whole 
structure of society is marked by the fket that the mother’s brother does 
not come alone but is accompanied by all the men of his village or Lodge, 
and that they bring with them message-yams adorned with croton (ro sas) 
and hibiscus {haJcaul) leaves. When they leave, the child’s father in the 
same way presents them with message-yams similarly adorned. 

Though this rite of “buying” a man’s child fi-om his wife’s family 
is properly done as described on the Fifth Day, if the father has not a 
sufficient number of pigs of the requisite grades at his immediate disposal 
the payment may be postponed till the Thirtieth Day, when the mother 
first takes the child to the mainland and, if the child is an eldest son, other 
and much more spectacular rites take place.* 

Tenth Day 

Mother goes to short to wash. 

On the Tenth Day after the birth of her child the mother goes down 
to the shore to wash, and at the same time throws away the leaves, 
hitherto preserved, with which she has wiped away the child’s excrement. 
It will be remembered that on this day she may also, if the father wishes, 
deposit the stump of the umbilical cord in a na-lil shell in a hole in the reef. 

Thirtieth Day 

Mother takes child to mainland. 

On the Thirtieth Day the mother, who up till now has remained at 
home except for the purposes of washing and defaccation, takes the child 
for the first time to the mainland. The mother’s brother may also be 
paid for the child on this day if the father has not enough pigs with which 
to pay him on the Fifth.* 

» Nowaday* it appear* it may be postponed even Utcr. Codefroy (i, 1933, p. 111) 
give* a drcuimtantial account of the payment for two children at once, when the wife 
WB* far from latisficd with the price paid by her husband and signified her displeasure 
by decamping for a month to stay with her brother. 

s Tbe Tenth and Thirtieth Day* after birth are each the occasion of im¬ 

portant rite* in South Raga. The wnman'* “purification” lasts for a month, after 
which she leave* the village for the first time and goes down to the shore (Tattevin, 

*’ 'in%ao^Imd the other Small Island* this thirty-day period of retreat is repeated 
symboUcally both by the Maki-men immediately after their re-birth (see pp. 399. 40a) 
and in the thirty-day peri^ of seclusion during the rite of Initiation into Manhood 
(»ee pp. 510, sat). 
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Authority of the Mother’s People 

According to Godcfroy, during the whole of this period and during 
the next few months the mother’s people continue at fi^uent intervals to 
invade the father’s house, whence thc>' visit the women’s lodge in the 
exercise of their “right of inspection” over the mother and child. In the 
special case cited by him, when the child, in this case a girl, was about 
three or four months old the mother took it for a short stay in her parents’ 
village, returning with presents of food.* 

Henceforth “it b the mother’s side of the family that exercises all 
authority over the children. The mother’s eldest brother b in fact the 
It^al ‘father,’ * and it b him that the children call teU, the word used 
elsewhere for ‘father.’ • The lack of social respect paid to the real father 
b shown by the fact that he b actually called by hb own children by hb 
personal name, not only in address, but even when hb children are 
speaking of him to others.” * Thus abo “ imtil he b married, a boy 
regards the family of the mother as hb own true family. . . . When the 
child Bnds the parental scoldings irksome, he takes refuge with hb 
mother’s brother, and may even stay with him several months until hb 
anger coob.” ‘ The role of the mother’s brother in thb respect b de¬ 
scribed as one of “ guardianship and moderation.” * 


SPECIAL RITES WITH REGARD TO THE ELDEST SON 

In addition to the rites described above there arc two special rites 
connected with the bbth and dedication of an eldest son. As in the more 
aristocratic sections of our own society in which primogeniture is a recog¬ 
nised institution, so abo in Vao considerable emphasb b laid on the 
position of the eldest son. Thus, in the tale dealing with the foundation 
of the Vao Maki, To-wewe, the founder, was one of ten brothers, of 
whom he himself was the eldest.’ The pattern of ten brothers b a common 
one throughout Malekula, closely associated with the decimal arrange¬ 
ment of upright stones on the Upper Side of the dancing-ground during 
High Maki and of the corresponding sacrificial stakes during Low Maki. 
It will be seen later how during High Maki each tenth stone may be 
fiimbhcd Mth a shrine.* In Atchin such an arrangement has been 
stabilised to the extent that the divbion of each village into Quarters has 
disappeared and has been replaced by a divbion into ten families, each 

‘ Goddroy, i, 1933, pp. iii-ia. 

» This of course only means that he exerdscs certain righu elsewhere exercised by 
the father. ’ 

* But see p. lay. The term of reference for the mother’s brother in teguk. 

* Godcfroy, ibid. p. 109. 

* Ibid. p. 111. • Ibid. p. 114. t Sec p. 384. • See p. 425. 
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having its own Lodge and each being responsible for one shrine. This is 
in turn mirrored in mythology, in the jjcrsons of ten mythical brothers of 
whom many tales are told in Atchin and in many other parts of Malekula 
having a similar decimal division of society. TTicse ten brothers in the 
mythology of Malekula replace the twelve brothers known in that of the 
Banks Islands, of whom the eldest was Qat. 

In these mythological cycles it is sometimes the eldest brother who 
is the hero, but more often the youngest, by which means, since these 
tales are often very humorous and not too seriously taken, the natives 
compensate in imagination for the preponderating influence that the 
eldest brother exercises in actual lifc.» The same compeasatory symbolism 
occurs also in mythical or semi-mythical accounts involving only two 
brothers, in which, as in the story of the foundation of the Vao village of 
Petcr-ihi pven on p. 79, it is more usually the younger brother who 
carries off the prize. 

EMest brother called ''head of the j/am” jwungesl "base of the jam" 

It is thus not surprising to find that, as in our own society, there are 
special terms not only for the senior brother (the heir) but also for the 
junior brother (the cadet), though of the two it is only the eldest who is 
officially recogriised in the social order, and the intermediate brothers of 
a large family are all classed together as an undifferentiated group. 

In Vao a whole family of children is figuratively thought of as a yam 
(ram), since, like this staple article of food on which the life of the com¬ 
munity primarily depends, it must be tended with great care and labour 
but amply repays the energy expended on it. Thus, the eldest son is 
called beU-ram, “head of the yam,” the youngest is called kere-ram, “base 
of the yam,” each of which terms is regarded as a single word arid so not 
needing a definite article before the word ram, but all intermediate sons 
are lumped together and referred to by the phrase lugha na-ram, “middle 
of the yam,” which, as it is a phrase and not one word, needs the insertion 
of the article rnr-.* 


Office of “eldest son" a patrilineal institution which must be ritually conferred. 

In spite of the strong matrilincal clement in the kinship system, the 
title and office of the “eldest son” b, as with us, a patrilineal institution 
conferred on the eldest son of the father only, but not necessarily on that of 
the mother. Thus, if a man has two wives, whichever bears him a son 
first, that son will be the beU-ram\ the first son of the second wife will no 


» Compare also the marriage of TikitUris with the younger of two sbter*. recounted 

^ corresponding terms in North Raga recorded by Riven (1, vtrf- I. p. «|6) 
are* eldest ion, ftMgai (allied to tuaga, term of respect throughout the New Hcbn^ 
often med for ‘^er brother” (mj.) or “elder wter (w*); j;|>nip«« Vao Mu, 
toghak ); youngest ton, cahwttad ; intermediate ions, lalagt, meaning 


middle. 
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tonger have aay da.m .o jha dUe. If. on iho other hand, a woman bean 
a btu-ram to a man, Aus man dies, and she marries a second husband 

husband's 

Th^gh the p<»tion of the eldest son is in this respect simUar to that 
tKcupicd by the eldest son m our own aristocratic society, it differs from 
^ m that in Vao beU-ram is an official tide which, though unofficially 
allied from the moment of birth, does not become inalienable till the 
performance of a special rite called va-vaghal^an, described below.» This 

dedication. Without this rite there can 

1 possibility that if unduly de¬ 

layed ffie eldest son will die before the rite has been performed. In this 
c^ the actual 6ret-bom will never become a beU-ram at all, and the rite 

official beU-ram. If, on the other hand, the boy dies after the dedication 
me, no su^uent wn can achieve the ude. The rite has been done once 
for aU and cannot be repeated. In dib way the status of beU-ram differs 

r«^the ude had reference to a future life in which it is clear that no 
two people could hold the same position. 

Eldest son (or daughter) tnajr not be adopted. 

n«t^i ^ organisation of the island one 

notable result is that, among a people with whom adopuon into another 

Id^L“*"°‘ dedicated as such may not be 

^ compUmcntar>- title entailing no 
rejoicings, though, like the male beJram, 

she also may not be adopted. 


The Rites 

(a) At birth. Raiding the father^s house. 

Though the official dedicadon of an eldest son does not occur tiU some 
^e^ter birth, t^c is. however, a preliminary act of acclamation on the 
day when he is bom, which takes the form of a wholesale raid on the 
father s premises. When the conch-shell trumpet is blown annmm/-* 
that the child is a boy, if this boy is the father's eldest son all who health 
bre^ into his hwse-enclos^e, and even into his house (though not into 
that of the Childs mother), and steal anything they can find This b 
a recognis^ pr^ed^c with a special name called 7 /u>ro «..W “^d“ne 
the house, and is done only in the case of an eldest son. ^ke iS^y 

'Seep. ,88. 
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other originally serious performances, however, it has become more ritual 
than real, my informant telling me with a grin that the father will usually 
have had the sense to hide anything really valuable that he does not 
wish to be stolen in the bush or in some other safe place, and to put out 
a few yams and money-mats in prominent places for the raiders to lake. 

(4) Va-oaghal-tan. Dediealion, accompanied bj sham fight. 

The raiding described above, though expressive of public rejoicing 
at the birth of an eldest son, does not yet constitute the boy as an official 
beU-ram. This is accomplished by the rite called va-oaghal-ean, redupli¬ 
cated nominal form of the verb vaghal, “to fight,” referring to the sham 
fight which constitutes the rite. TTiis may be held on any day, from the 
day after birth to two or even three years after, the length of time elapsing 
depending on the father’s wealth in money-mats, one of which he is 
bound to present not only to the participants but also to any onlooker 
who may choose to be present. 

The function takes place on the dancing-ground, and opens with the 
sham fight, in which parties from each Vao village in turn ritually attack 
the members of the father’s village. If the father is a Pcte-hul man, all 
the men of this village will assemble, and the first attack will come from 
the men of its twin-\'iilage, Togh-vanu. The missiles used on both sides 
are wild oranges {na-mul). After an exchange of shots the attackers sit 
down with the hosts and await the next onslaught. Parties from the 
remaining Vao villages then attack one by one, in any order, and not in 
the fixed rotation prescribed in the Maki and other rites. As each party 
launches its attack, both the attackers and the defenders (the hosts) sing 
the song sung by To-wewe, founder of the Vao Maki and himself an 
eldest son, when with his sister-wife he was about to “sacrifice” the two 
hundred half-kcmck of tawd nuts till interrupted by their father, who first 
taught them to sacrifice tusked boars. As will be seen below,* the 
meaning of this song is “ the folk of some places arc always fighting; I do 
not want to fight,” and indicates the substitution of the sacrifice of boars 
for human sacrifice which is the essential feature of all forms of the 
Maki rite. 

After all the sham fights are over, the dedication of the new bete-ram 
is scaled by the sacrifice of a single tusked boar (of what grade I did not 
record) which is then given to the members of one of the other villages 
(not especially that of the mother) to eat. Yams arc laid out in heaps for 
all those who have taken part, and each participant in the rite, as well 
as each onlooker, is presented with a money-mat. Proceedings end with 
the sounding of the sacrificial signal on the gongs in honour of the tusked 
boar and, through him, of the now officially recognised “eldest son.” 

' See 285. 
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Godtfioy s version of shorn fight includes dedication as zvarrior. 

C^efroy, writing neariy twenty years later, briefly mentions this 
ntual battle, which he calls oagalian. His version differs in several 
resj^ts from mine, and is therefore worth quoting. He says: “As soon 
as the new of the birth of a son k spread, aU the men of middle ajre 
youths and pown ^ys meet the next morning on the dancing-ground! 
Md a smaU war begim. The small boys provide the missUes, banyan 
fruits, nuts of various kinds, green citrons, little oranges, yellow lemons 
etc. . . such as arc to be found in groves planted by the side of each 

^und. A family combat k then held between those in the fifties and 
the youn^ mcmbOT of the clan, during which each hit k greeted with 
chcen. This play lasts the whole morning, and when the battle k over 
Ac clan counts another warrior . . ., a warrior of tender years, it k true 
but one who, like Ac little fish, will grow also if hk relatives vigilanUv 
combat Ac sorcery Aat will be IcvcUed at him wiA stronger si5lb. 

I u'.L *? understand, firom thk, how much Ac birth of a 

male child is prized; joy radiates from every face, hope k reborn among 
the ddcis in scemg thw hneage mcreased wiA yet anoAcr warrior* 

itself againsi 

Comparati^ sunxy showing transformation of the nU from one having to do 
with kinship to one having to do with voar, ^ 

While Acre k no doubt about Ae atmosphere of rejoicing Aat 

thTScTird!''' i^k battle. Acre ^c several signs that m oAer respects 
Ae ntc has changed character considerably during Ac past twenty ^ 

aS ^f hTrh appears to have lost much, if not 

all, of Its character as a contest between villages (i.e. groups of persons 

Sliding in a defimte kinship relation one to Ac oAcr). In Ac »^^nd 

eldest. In Ac ^d place. Acre is the very definite indicauon that Ae 
present object of the ntc is to create a new “warrior ” 

• of comp^tive evidence from neighbouring cultures does 

in fact, show Aat Ac ntc is in process of completely changing its character 
^m one which in Ac ^t place was concerned solely wiA problems of 
fonslup to one in which Ac uppermost idea k that of intr^ucing Ac 
boy mto Ac ntual hfc of men by aUowing him to make hk first public 

sacrAcc and at Ac same time instructing him m Ac art of war ^ 

Jk wiA so many of Ac rites in thk borderland between areas of 
predom^tely ma^neal and of predominately patrilineal desc^Ae 
^graphical distnbuuon of cognate rites taken from north to sTuth at 

‘ Godefroy, I, 1933, p, ^ 
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(a) Banks Islands (general). 

Let us first take Codrington’s account of the corresponding rite held 
in connexion with the birth of an eldest son in the Banks Islands. He 
says: “There is raised upon that event, a noisy playful fight, vagalo, after 
which the father buys off the assailants with payment of money to the 
other neve [matrilincal moiety], to kinsmen, that is, of the child and his 
mother.” It will be noted that the word pagalo is the same, allowing for 
dialectical variation, as the Vao word va-vaghal-ean, and his comment on 
the meaning of the rite is that “it is hardly possible to be mistaken in 
taking thb fight to be a ceremonial, if playfiil, assertion of the claim of 
the mother’s kinsfolk to the child as one of themselves, and the father’s 
payment to be the quieting of their claim and the securing of his own 
position as head of hb own family.” * 

(b) Motlav. 

In the account given above, Codrington does not refer specifically 
to any particular dbtrict in the Banks Islands. Rivers, on the other hand, 
differentiates between the practice followed in the island of Motlav and 
that followed in Mota, sUghdy further south. In Motlav, the child 
remains in the house, and it b conspicuously the father only who stands 
at the door and b pelted by the mother’s brothers with fruit, after which 
he pays them with shell money.* Thb proves beyond question the 
correctness of Codrington’s interpretation. 

(c) Mota. 

It has been seen that there b in Motlav no question of the child itself 
being put through any kind of initiatory rite, whether as an introduction 
to warfare or anything else, the issue being one solely between the mother’s 
brothers and the father. In Mota, however, a new element b introduced. 
The rite here b called kalo oagalo. “A little bow b put into the hands 
of the child and a woman stands with the child in her arms at the door 
of the house. All the . . . maternal uncles of the child collect outside and 
shoot at the woman and child with blunted arrows or throw lemons at 
them. The woman moves the child about so as to diminbh the chance 
of its being struck, and after a time the father puts an end to the business 
by paying money to the uncles.” • 

(d) Atchin. 

So much for the rite as held in the predominately matrilineal area 
north of Vao. If we now turn to the predominately patrilineal Small 
Islands immediately to the south, we find, in Atchin, a rite called wa- 
xvahalen, again corresponding with the Vao va-vaghal-tan and held, as in 

> Codrington, 3, p. as I. • River*, i, vol. I, p. 149. 

* River*, I, vol. I, p. 146. 
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»f “ '“■=< »on, in which considcmble 
chaises ha\c warred. For here, though the element of the sham fieht 

prsisu, the chief emphasis is laid on the boy’s dedication as a warrfor 

off till he is himself capable of carrying a 

ten years old. The father s house is mdeed raided, but this time bv the 
Homen, who throw water over his bed and for some reason also ov« one 

b^°iI^n*bo« ''T form of sham fight is carried out at sea 

bet^n toys and girls ranged on opposing sides, and includes a kind of 

induction to seafaring, the eldest son in whose’ hono^ Ae rite b held 

g plac^ in a cMoe; but the onginal meaning of the rite is main 
in <hc &ct lhat he b hin«lf ihc only member of the 
^es who t^e, no pan m Ute fight. The mother’, bmthen am tadeS 
paid, but only with mab (poor payment, since here mab are » much 
more infenor as curmn^r to pigs), and the position to which even they 
have sunk is shown in the fact that thc\' too am. ^ 

ule'il^r"” Tf by a furious reversal orSlL'owi^ 
the transformation of the sham fight into a sex battl<. fhd>sr , 

themselves actually protected by the fathers The most r *T ^ 

away from the origiL meanjg of ^riTe oS^ how^T':'hl"t; 

eld« son, fors^ng hb pabive rdle, for die fin. time in hb life s^Sfi^ 

W IVala. 

pelted with misfiles while bathing'^d te rir/b” K 

any term comparable to the Vao m-aiM-aM but I. 

^cd the name of the dancc^^^^H^l^J 

(/) Matanavat. 

.K sham fight on the lines described for Vao has Iv.r’n rmr.^ 
formingpart of the rites gone through at the birth of a “chicr?^^ ^ 
son at Matanavat on the north edast of Malekula.* ^ 

(g) South Raga; .S.ir, and N.W. MaUkula. 

balancX“ml^.™*^“r;;^tnfin'Sieb^^^^^ “ 

to the moUier’s brother, at the birth of an eld,^ »n,"br™“h‘^'^' 

I Fw: M ~ fu^wnunw «„ Au*i„. 

2 , p. 43 . 
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has been recorded; ‘ nor is there any record of a sham fight in the detailed 
accounts given by Deacon of birth rites in the still more predominately 
patrilineal districts of South-West and North-West Malckula.* 

(A) Conclusion regarding Vao. 

There is thus little doubt that the institution of the sham fight over 
the first-bom on Vao, however elaborate it may have become, and in 
spite of its present use as a dedication rite, had its origin not in the desire 
to create a warrior, but in the rising power of patrilineal descent still 
ritually resented by the representadves of the old matriarchal system 
whom the father still has to indemnify with gifls. Like all rites in the 
Small Islands, however, it has been transformed by the natives’ genius for 
the creation of dramatic situations into an occasion for fun and display. 

ADOPTION 

The practice of adoption is very widespread in the New Hebrides and 
Banks Islands, where in some districts it b carried out in such an extreme 
form that parents arc often powerless to prevent their own new-born 
child from being adopted at birth even against their own will. No 
adequate explanation for thb to us extraordinary custom has so far been 
put forward. Rivers ingeniously supposes a previous state of sexual 
communism among the matrilineal peoples of thb area leading to com¬ 
munity of children, coupled with the later immigration of a patrilineal 
people arriving by sea without womenkind and therefore having to assert 
their right to then own children by wholesale adoption.* Hib theory 
contains a number of assumptions for which no evidence exbts. There b 
no evidence for the exbtcnce of sexual communbm nor yet for any lack 
of women among the patrilineal immigrants, and still less for the lack 
of “natural” tics between parents and children which he admits that such 
a theory implies. There b, however, a certain “community” of children 
in the sense expressed among all primitive peoples by the classificatory 
system of kinship, namely that the strength of the immediate family tic 
b modified in a way that docs not happen with us by the strong bonds 
exbting between members of the same clan, llicsc bonds vary in strength 
inversely in proportion to the size of the clan, and in small communities 
such as those of the New Hebrides are very strong indeed. In thb rcsp>cct 
Rivers b right in assuming a certain “community” of children. He b 
right also with regard to the comparatively recent introduction of patri¬ 
lineal influence. There b no need, however, to seek further and largely 
hypothetical explanations, for what he docs not perceive b that the whole 
practice of adoption in the extreme form in which it occurs in these islands 

* Tattevin. 1, 1996, p. 400. * Deacon, 4, Chapter IX. 

* Rivert, 1, vol. II, pp. 136-40, 400-3. 
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coMcctcd with the class systems of kinship, which formerly 
existed Aroughout this part of Melanesia, and that its function is to keep a 
^per balance ^^wn the various sections of which society is composed. 
» CkKlnngton’s sutement that in the Banks Iri^ds 

child^ p^nts naturally adopt a child of kin to the ivife, so that the 
^opted child oc^p,« the position of one bom in the house [i.e. matri- 

h?*? ’• ^ happens, an orphan chUd from the 

hmbands bn u adopted out of pity, it is brought up as of kin to the 
ivifc, and care is taken to conceal the feet of adoption.” * This b of course 
a simple case, since in the Banb Islands there arc at present only two 
overUy recognised mamage classes, namely the two matrilincal moieties. 

Regulations on Vao. 

Vao, where the marriage sections arc more complicated, the rules 
ot adoption as stated to me were that: 

(a) The adopted child must be of the same generation as the adopter’s 
own children. 

(i) T^e choice is usually ratricted to the chUdren of a man’s own 
cfe^catory brothers within his own patrilineal double-village 
This rule may be departed from and a child adopted from another 
doublc-vi^c only if the real and adopting fathers’ mothers arc 
sistcR. Thus men of Pctc-hul and Pctcr-ihi may adopt one 
another s children only in those cases in which the real and 
adopting fathers have common maternal grandparents. 

» certain cases minor bnship adjustments would have 

tote made, it is s«n that in maintaining the balance of social organisation 

adoptions the greatest care is taken to make as 
little disturbance as possible in the bnship structure. 

Male and fei^c chUdren may both be adopted, though the adopuon 
of boys IS more frequent than that of girls. In no case, however, may an 
eldest son or eldest daughter {beU-ram or beU-ram vavine) be adopted. 

Oecanonal return of the body of an old man to the Lodge of his birth. 

An interestog sideUght on the close bond of bnship still rccoenised 
tetsv^n an adopted man and the Lodge of his birth, L well STJte 
impir^ce to a comrnunityof its own powerful dcad.is seen in the attitude 
of his bnsfolk to the disposal of his body after death. Thus if a man nf 

-S-dc ofrte Lodg," adopu ,hc .Lc chUd of, iT’enhoTh”, 
Side of the same Quarter, and that child dies young, he is buried in 
^ ad^ung father’s house. If. on the other hand, hf ^ows t^te an 
old („.W,), too i. fre,„o„dy , dtoX„ L “ 

« Codrington, 3. p. 95. See also Riven, 1. >-ol. 1, p. 53. 
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of the two “Sides of the Lodge” he shall be buried in, and he is as often 
as not taken to be buried in the cemetery belonging to the Lodge of his 
birth rather than that of his adoption. 


The Rites 


The act of adoption is called tor-torean, from tort, to “carry” or “lead 
by the hand.” Tim contrasts interestingly with the word used for the 
same rite in Mota, namely raiho, of which the primary meaning b to 
“snatch,” since in that island, as in all the Banks Islands of which we 
have record, not only have the parents no power to prevent the adoption 
of a new-born child, but those aspiring to adopt actually race to the spot 
the moment they hear of the birth, and the first to arrive and pay the 
midwife automatically obuins the child.^ A somewhat similar race also 
takes place on Atchin.* 


Adopting father ** retains'' child by giving its mother's brother the “communion 
fowl:' 

On Vao, howes'cr, matters are, as a rule, regulated in a somewhat 
more seemly manner. There, if a man has no sons or wishes to adopt 
another either for private reasons or to maintain the balance in the 
social system, he will go to one of his classificatory “brothers” whose 
wife is about to deliver and will say to him, “If it is a boy, I will give the 
fowl to his mother’s brother.” • This refers to the fowl which the father 
of a new-born male child takes to the mother’s brother the day after birth 
and with which thb man makes a communion pudding in hb own Lodge 
when all the members of the Lodge pray for the well-being of the child.* 
Thb constitutes a definite proposal to adopt. The prospective father may 
refuse, and cannot in any case accept without the mother’s consent. If 
thb consent b withheld, the matter rests there, but no further proposal 
from another man may be accepted. Considerations as to the character 
of the adopter do not arise. The parents cannot pick and choose among 
prospective candidates. It b a matter of wanting the child or not wanting 
it. If they wbh to let it go, it must go to the first applicant. 

If the parents of the future child agree, the adopting father a day or 
two after its birth takes the promised fowl to the mother’s brother, who 
cooks it in a special pudding and, with the male members of his Lodge, 
makes communion with the ancestors in the manner already described. 
The mother’s brother then makes a return present of a fowl to the adopting 
father, who performs a similar communion rite in hb own Lodge. Though 
the latter has not yet paid for the child, he by thb act oflBcially “ retains ” it. 
Thb rite of retention b called e tutu ghore.^ 


‘ Riven, I, vol. 1 , pp. 50-5. . , 

» Chu tort na-to no-ghai, “ I will give him fowl to »t. 
* The same phraie b used for “ retaining 


' Sec future volume. 
‘ See p. 177. 
a girl at betrothal (see p. 192). 
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Child suckled. 

As a role, the child remains with iu real mother tiU weaned. Some- 
adopting mother has just lost her own child in 

ately take the child and suckle it, carrying it back to its own mother when 

Adopting father indemnifies real father with pigs. 

When the child is weaned and finally taken over bv tb#* 

^nu, the adopting father indemnifies the real father by giving Wm**f 
^-J^ker or a re^ntrant-tusker.t and four or five sLSler ^ 

If onthVmi'^ l^fore this payment has been made, none is demanded. 

tt rck "» “in lx l«i<l 

I W no account as to which of the two families perform the remain- 
mg n « connected ^th birth. It is presumably the iSopung fethl X 
pays the mothws brother for the child on the Fifth Day but the real 
mother who performs the purification rites held on the Tenth and Thirtieth 
Days Rites connected wiUi the birth of an eldest son do^ot c^et 
quesuon, since an eldest child may not be adopted. 

the growth of pig.- 
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MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 

MARRIAGE 

Polygamy. 

T here being no chiefs on Vao, or on any of the Small Islands, 
the practice of polygamy, common throughout Malekuia, is not 
carried to any great lengths. The greatest number of wives possessed by 
any man at the time of my visit was four. Godefroy, writing nearly 
twenty years later, says that in 1933 there was only one man with as many 
as three, and that not more than half, or possibly a third, of the married 
men have more than one.* The rest have two, which is considered by 
most to be the ideal number. There is, however, no social compulsion 
to have more than one, and some men of wealth and influence of high 
Maki rank content themselves with a single wife. 

The result of this, and of the high bride-price to which all near paternal 
relatives (that is to say all members of the suitor's Lodge) contribute, is 
the late age of marriage, which rarely takes place before the husband is 
25. The competition to obtain wives shows itself in the early age at which 
girk arc betrothed (see pp. 192, 193). 

There are two main methods by which a man acquires a second wife ; 

(a) by inheritance of the wife of a deceased elder brother; * 

(b) by choice. 

In cither case an additional wife is a definite asset, not only in pro¬ 
viding children, but also in helping in his gardens. Since, when a man 
feeds at home, and on certain ritual occasions, his wife cooks for him, 
this aspect of marriage is somewhat cynically expressed by the phrase 
that a man with two wives k “ master of two cooks.” 


THE RITUAL OF MARRIAGE 

I give here two accounts of the marriage rites, a short one recorded 
by myself and a longer one by Godefroy. 


‘ Godefroy, I, 1933, p. 134* 
• See p. 135. Godefroy (i. 


^ _ _^ ^ _ iSSSj P* 34) asserts that it is tisually the deceased’s 

elder l>rotfr« ^ho, as chief ptwidcr of the bride-price, usually inherits his deceased 
younger brother’s wife. This was, at the time of my visit, forbidden, and if it b 
allowed now. must be the result of a break-up of the old kimhip regulations. 

’ isi 
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Author’S Account 

Betrothal. Toung girl proposed Jor by Uu suitor’s parents. 

It is usual for a girl to be betrothed to a man, or literally “retained” 
{e tutu ghore) * by him, when she b in about her sixth or seventh year. A 
man chooses the girl he wants to marry, but negotiations are carried out 
exclusively between the respective parents, the girl herself not being 
consulted. The proposal b made by the suitor’s father or mother, one 
of whom goes to the girl’s lather and says, “ Wouldn’t it be a good thing 
if my son were to marry your daughter? ” If the father agrees, an appoint¬ 
ment b made for two or three days later, when the suitor’s parents (still 
not the suitor himself) return, bringing with them a single pig, of any size 
up to that of a crescent-tusker, and ten or twenty money-mats. By thb 
payment the girl b officially “retained.” The new set of kinship terms 
resulting from the proposed alliance are immediately adopted, and at 
every subsequent feast or ceremony held in their respective \'illages the 
suitor and the girl’s parenu must present to one another the customary 
pigs, as if the girl were already married. Needless to say, the balance of 
gain b strongly on the side of the prospective parcnts-in-law. 


Bride-price. 

When the girl has arrived at the proper age, negotiations are entered 
into concerning the bride-price. The pigs which the suitor proposes to 
pay are dbplayed to the girl’s father, who usually objects that they are 
not many or good enough. The suitor then produces others. In the 
haggling that follows the prospective father-in-law has completely the 
whip-hand. If he b still dissatisfied with the proposed bride-price he will 
say, “Never mind, my daughter can wait,” and the suitor and hb family 
arc sent scouring the country, to bargain or beg for yet further pigs from 
theb friends. They cannot protest or threaten not to take the girl away, 
for they would then lose not only the pigs paid at betrothal, but also all 
those presented to her father at every subsequent rite. 


Bride left with her husband. Payment. 

At last the price b agreed upon, and the suitor’s parents (still not the 
suitor himself) go to the girl’s father and appoint a day when he shall 
come and leave hb daughter with her new husband. Thb b called 
e tulo Hi, “he conducts her.” On the appointed day the girl’s Lodge- 
brothers come to the suitor, bringing a basket of yams for each pig that 
b to be paid. Returning home, they oil and decorate the bride and she 


of the fHMTOthal rite recorded by Codrington from Oba <md 
cube tone, meaning to give her suck with a drinking coconut and retire 
her” (Codrington, 3, p. 241). lecure 
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partakes of a farewell pudding cooked by her mother.^ Then, with her 
face painted red and herself now carrying a basket of yatiu, she b escorted 
to the house of the bridegroom. The pigs are handed over one by one 
without ceremony, beginning with the smallest, and dbtributed among 
the bride’s relatives. If the last and biggest has attained the size of 
re-entrant-tusker, a conch-shell trumpet b blown. The bride b now left 
with her husband. Formerly he would have already built a house for 
her, but with the incipient dbintegration of native culture he b now, as a 
rule, too lazy, and the couple live together either in hb own house or in 
that of hb father while he slowly constructs a new one. 

Godefrovs Account 

Godefroy’s account * b longer and more graphic, and, while omitting 
some of my facts, contains others omitted in my record. 

Words used for 

To express the act of marrying they use a word, the root of which 
b common in almost all dialects, namely lage, together with the corre¬ 
sponding substantives lagean.^ Thb b the true word meaning “to marry” 
or “marriage.” In Vao there b a second word, which does not appear 
to go to the bottom of the matter as does the first, but which indicates 
rather the symbolic gesture, namely tuka, “lead into the house” (a 
native takes a woman into hb house only in the case of marriage). When 
one hears the words “ Mal-kali mo tuka oaoine,” literally “Mal-kali has 
led a woman,” everyone knows that thb means “ Mal-kali has just been 
married, he has taken a woman.” 

BetroUial. 

Thb is how the natives perform the marriage contract. Let us take 
a typical case. Mclte-sale b a young man i8 or 20 years old; hb parents 
have decided that the time has come for him to marry. They themselves 
choose the spouse, a girl who has been nubile for a year or two. They 
make their deebion known to the young man. If he makes no objection, 
thb b a sign that the choice pleases, and that he agrees.* 

‘ Speiser (3, p. 395) sum that if the bride b still very young she is provided with 
false breasu made of painted coconut shells. False breasts made in this way are worn 
by young men taking the part of women in the ma-Ung mumming plays described on 
p. 338 of this volume, but 1 never heard of them being worn by young brides. Speiser 
sutes alM that the bride’s mother on this occasion places a yam on the girl’s lap as a 
fertility symbol. 

* Godefroy, 1, 1933, pp. 117-21. Paragraph headings and footnom arc mine. 

» .My spelling of these words is lagh and laghean (see p. 133). Cf. Mou lag, “to 
nuury**; iigia, “inarriAge.*’ 

* Elsewhere, however, and contrary to my information, Godefroy says, “ It is the 
mother’s brother who makes it his business to find his sister’s son a wife, whom he 
himself chooses.” 

O 
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The ceremony of betrothal consists in a presentation by the young 
man’s parenu to the girl’s relatives of several pigs and three or four 
pounds in English money,* saying, “A'am tuto gore," * “We have retained 
her. news immediately spreads, and from this moment the be¬ 

trothed girl becomes taboo; she is now under the vigilant watch of her 
future husband and of his parents. The betrothal is always accompanied 
by a feast. ^ 


DaUjixtdfoT the wedding. Pigs andyams collecUd. 

Several months later, a date is fixed after the coming yam harvest, 
when the marriage ceremony b to take place. Meanwhile, the young 
man s clarismen, hb father, father’s brothers, hb own brothers, his paternal 
cousins, toil to collect the twenty or so tusked boars and the thirty or forty 
poimds which will be necessary to pay for the girl.» On their side, the 
girl’s relatives go to their gardens every day to dig up the desired number 
of yams—two or three himdred. These yams are brought to the young 
man’s village and stored on great yam-tables constructed from bamboos 
in the form of a platform; thb platform rests on stakes, about three feet 
from the ground, in order to preserve the yams from the ravages of the 
pigs which roam over the island. The young man’s people also dig yams, 
but in smaller quantity. 


Preparatums for the wedding. Decoration of jam poles. 

One or two weeks before the appointed day, the men, youths and boys 
set about energetically cutting bamboo poles, to which each individual’s 
share of the yams will be attached. These bamboo poles, about twelve 
feet long, arc garlanded with wUd flowers, dark red, with strong, almost 
fadeless petab, called lok-lok.* 

Each at hb allott^ task, and the preparations for the ceremony 
advance. All of a sudden, it b announced that the great occasion b fixed 
for the day following the next full moon; there arc only two days left. 
Orders arc given to keep the pigs ready for delivery; others arc given 
to complete the decorating of the bamboo poles. These famous bamboo 
poles arc ananged thus. The young men, with a hibiscus flower or two 
jauntily stuck into their hair on one side of theb heads, carry the poles 
to the of the husband’s house; one end b cut so as to form a fork. 
An arm s length Mow the fork arc attached two or three yams, according 
to the rank of him, or of those, for whom they are intended; then 
between the yams and the fork, they dc on the red lok-lok flower; to thb 

» tort n equivalent to my tutu ghort (k* p. im). 

.1 ^ P- «« •he bride-price 

Sii b sutement. a. neither the rank nor value o? the 

* .\niaranthus. 
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arc added branches of many-coloured crotons. When the toilet b 
finished, the bamboos are arranged regularly leaning against the branch 
of a tree, the decorated end on top, and the other resting on the ground. 
If the relatives arc numerous, thirty or forty such trophies may be counted. 
In front of this array of bamboos and lying on the ground arc fifty or 
sixty packets of yams carefully wrapp^ in dry banana leaves also 
decorated with lok-lok flowers. 

Three-quarters of these yams arc furnished by the bride’s relatives. 
When everything has been so arranged, the view is an enchanting one 
firom the natives’ point of \’icw, especially when a bright sim brings out 
the lively colouring of the crotons and lok-lok flowers. . . . 

Morning of wedding day. Pigs for bride-price assembled. 

All these preparations take place during the morning. There is a 
ceaseless and excited coming and going while the married women bring 
loads of yams and the young men decorate the bamboos. Now the sun 
is at its zenith; now is the time for the adult men. They arc full of 
afiairs; some cut the stakes to which the pigs arc to be tied, while others, 
more numerous, lead in the “ lord pigs,” ^ dragging them by a rope tied 
round one of their fore-feet (which the natives call “arms”). There are 
numberless pigs, and they raise every possible obstruction on the way; 
they seem in a bad humour: doubtless they have been well lodged, well 
fed, and now they have to change masters. Some waddle along in a 
leisurely way, as if used to the manoeuvre; they have had to change hands 
so many times! What odds can it make once more or less!.. . 

At last they arrive in the enclosure in fi’ont of the bridegroom’s house, 
and arc tied up here in the shade, for they detest the full heat of the sun. 

As soon as the masters of ceremony have ascertained that the agreed 
bride-price in pigs b assembled, they begin to set out the pigs in the correct 
order. The first stake, that nearest the house, b destined for the most 
valuable boar, usually one of which the tusks have not only made a com¬ 
plete circle, but arc also three-quarters of the way round towards com¬ 
pleting a second; such a tusker has a marketable value of or f 6 o in 
Englbh money; thb pig will go to the bride’s father or her nearest living 
male relative in the paternal line.. After thb prize follow six bouar* boars 
of which the tusks have made one complete circle and the tliird of another; 
each of these b worth £20. After thb, four or five pigs of lesser value arc 

’ I.e. conseermted tusked boan of high rank (see p. 359). 

* Evidently the fcwoore of my list (see p. 243). The enonnous increase tn t^ 
value of the bride-price that has occurred during the past tu-enty years is commented 
on in Layard, 5, p. 349. Elsewhere he mentions a gW of 14 wboae bnde-pnee 
consisted of twenty-three tuskers, of which one was a circle-tusker valued at 
another was worth £\6 and the rest £\ to each. He calculated that the tow 
value of pin was about £fio, and of tbe yams about (Letter to hb mother, dated 
August 24th, 1925.) 
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aligned at the foot of the poles; lastly, a good two dozen young pigs, of 
no great value, lousy, ill-made, etc., make their way with a debauched 
air towards the remaining very inferior stakes which arc just good enough 
for them; ^ey will soon be delivered, without ceremony, to the bride’s 
young cousins and more disunt relatives. 

^ile the more lordly tuskers arc being carefully tied up, the crowd 
of witnesses is already pressing forward towards the front of the enclosure 
admire the great boars, tuskers of noble rank, discussing whence they 
have come, for one came from a distant isle and called for the manning 
of a great whale-boat ^ with a crew of twelve. 

The rows of bamboos, with their bunches of yams and their bouquets 
of red lok 4 ok flowers, sUnding almost vertically with their heads garlanded 
with croton leaves whose colours shine brilliant under the noonday sun, 
form a triumphal background to this brave scene.... The assembled com^ 
pany awaits, in festive mood, the solemn moment which is about to occur. 

Aniv^ of bride, with fact painted oermilion, accompanied by female maternal 
relatioes. 

Suddenly, at one end of the enclosure, the assembled onlookers part 
to make way for someone. What can it be? The rest of the crowd, kept 
in then places by the row of pigs and yams, lean forward to look- they 
have no need to move; it is the bride, with her famUy; a young girl 
moving with easy gait and natural demeanour, just a little proud at the 
sight of such wealth of which she is the cause, advances towards a spot 
resers-ed for her. Her whole face is painted a bright vermilion, the 
supreme pigment, expression of the most perfect beauty. ... She b 
foUowed by a suite, being accompanied by her mother, her grand¬ 
mother,* her aunts, her cousins, her sisters and several friends; all these 
seat themselves around her. . . . 


Bride-price distributed among bride's relatives. 


At the same moment, as if obeying a signal, the bride’s male relatives 
iw and form a compact group around her. Then the bridegroom’s 
eldest brother advances and, untying the smallest pig from the row, calls 
out the name of one of the bride’s relaUvcs. All the bride’s relatives 
rwave m this manner p^ of the payment for her, and each acknow¬ 
ledges that he has bwn given a pig of the correct grade according to his 
degree of kinship with her. The presentation begins with the pies of 
least value, for the sake of leaving those of noble grade to the last As 
each takes into his hand the rope to which his captive property is tied 
all the male rclauves depart to their own houses, each one draggine hb 
share m the prize by its foot. It is now the women’s turn. To them are 


1 

t 


Subiitute for the <^d sn-going canoe (lee p. 456). 
Godefroy t use of kinship icrms b not very exact. 
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distributed—each one being called by name—the yams piled on the 
ground. The tall decorated bamboo poles are assigned to those families 
which are most closely related to the bride. Eiach family takes its depart¬ 
ure as soon as it has received its share; this filing past of guests presents an 
interesting and animated scene . . . the rite has cast an air of festivity 
both over the scene and over the people; a traditional act has been per¬ 
formed and no hitch has occurred; the people are pleased. 


Ancestors. 

“The ancestors, if they see us, will be satished with us, because we 
have accomplished it well.” This b the question after every rite: “Are 
the ancestors satbfied with what we have just done?” “Yes, because we 
have done as they did.” Their greatest spiritttal pleasure comes from thb 
declaration: “ Our ancestors are satbfied with us because we do as they 
did: we continue [theb work].” 


Bride's female maUmal relatives invited to wedding feast, but refuse, and leave. 

While each one b returning to hb home, dragging hb pig or carrying 
her load of yams, while the young boys gather the gay flowers that have 
fallen from the tall bamboos to adorn their heads, while the noise of the 
crowd grows dbtant and becomes diffused, what has become of the pretty 
wife, the young bride with her scariet paint, whom the sight of so much 
riches just now made so proud? And her ladies-in-waiting, where arc 
they? Neither she nor her little court of grave matrons have moved; 
they arc still sitting in a circle in the same place. But here comes a crowd 
to visit them. These arc the mothers, the grandmothers,* the aunts, the 
sbters and the female cousins of the young husband who come to invite 
them to a grand wedding feast thb same evening. Thereupon, those 
seated all rise; the bride’s mother makes her excuses, the grandmothers 
and aunts likewise; have they not to prepare supper for their lords and 
masters, and that now? 

The young wife now takes tender leave of her mother, and of all her 
maternal relatives; tears flow on all sides without the slightest effort; 
they all press her hands, cover the young wife with touching and sincere 
caresses, and finally go. 


Bride formally appropriated by husband's clan. 

Then the husband’s relatives surround the young girl, and lead her 
in front of the house of a widow,* closely related to the husband. It b 
thb act of appropriation of the newly married girl by her husband’s clan, 
an act to which she herself consents, which signifies her acquiescence in 
the new state of life imposed upon her; soon she will give open proof of 


* See note a, p. 196. 

• It is not dear who this relative is. 
brother or father’s father. 


Probably the wife of a deceased father’s 
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aI S°g "" . iorfU pan i„ 

Tim v^illing participation in the feast, together with the quiet sleeo 
^ foUo>.i^ night, which she passes in the married women’s quarters^ 
w the Hn^ and clear oqiression of the complete acceptance ofher married 
stote by the young wife and her maternal relatives- the voun«r .nrl 

'^^mdding feast. Men and women eat separaUly, but within sight of one 

The wed^ng feast is held in the women’s quarters already mentioned 
The young hmband makes sure that aU is well there, and then turns h\s 
faSs co^ponding feast for the male clement of his clan, his 

IS ready, he cnes Ra gen-tan te. ' “Let ik ” tt. j 

around their [pudding], nude of yarn, .nd port ' rwometon 

their side, do the same. Dunng the meal the husband casts frequent 
glances towa^ his young wife. He notes how modestly she sits mkinir 

^.Td“eth“py7‘‘ ““ 

«r 

At nightfall there is a dance,* and towards midnight each on,. <ro«. 
h^e to sl^. Then the married women take the young bride to th^ 
Lodge, and with them she spends the night For a whole mn k 

Author's Acx»unt [continued) 

Bride returns home for foe days. 

On the fifth or tenth day after the marriage * the husband k- 
friends conduct th^oung wife back to her fat^r’s house, present^^h^' 
w,^ a smaU pig. This pig is called r werehi bang-ne-im, of Jhich SeS 

dd^^emakLodge, or ibc hou*: ofwmc 

“ ‘o a feaK in the Mission grounds* ^ 

• ^ ‘P^^fied. nor wher^ it uk« pUcc 

•e. while sail under her month*, probation in the njS^ women*, quartern 
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translation is “he hands her back to her own Quarter.” Here she 
remains 6ve days, at the end of which time her father brings her back 
again to her husband, bringing with him a basket of yams in return for 
each of the pigs which made up the bride-price. 

.\DULTERY 

A woman taken in adultery- runs the risk of being killed on the spot, 
if her husband is so minded, and no one will blame him. Godefroy 
describes a former form of revenge: “A small pebble of lava would be 
made red-hot, and used to brand the unhappy woman’s body; nine 
times out of ten, this would result in her death.” ‘ 

A male adulterer b similarly liable, in principle, to be punished by 
death by the relatives of the outraged woman. ... As a nile he escapes 
by payment of a heavy fine to the injured husband, in the form of a 
tusked boar. 


TREATMENT OF WIVES WHO RUN AWAY 

As a rule, marriages are stable, especially after the birth of children. 
There are, however, in the earlier years of marriage, fairly frequent 
cases in which the wife runs away, either on account of the husband’s 
cruelty, or simply because she prefers someone else. When such flights 
from the home b«ome more than the husband feeb he can put up with, 
three remedies are possible : 

(1) He may forcibly detain her by physical means. 

(2) She may take refuge with another man. 

(3) She may return to her own people, and, ultimately, a divorce 

may be arranged. 

(1) Forcible detention bj physical means. 

Forcible detention b among the ugly features of Small Island culture, 
frequently alluded to among white men as a proof of the despicable 
nature of the natives. So far as my experience goes, such cases are rare, 
and could not take place if the wife’s near relatives were alive and exer¬ 
cised effectively theb right of interference.* One of the stock stories one 
hears b that of a man hamstringing hb wife. Godefroy records yet 
another method: 

“Rorin-mal b well known for hb ungovernable temper; he has two 
wives, Le-mbe and Le-rak-rak, each of whom b jealous of the other. 
When Lc-mbe b in the ascendant, Lc-rak-rak sulks and disappears for 
days. Last year Rorin-mal, tired of her continued flights, resolved on a 
method of obtaining, with regard to her, a few months’ peace. Un¬ 
winding a roll of plaited coconut sinnet, he seized her, tied her hands 
* Godefroy, 1, 1933, p. lay. * See p. 175. 
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hor Uck, and in this way suspended her from the ridge-pole of 

“>g«her, he Ut a fire under h« feet. 

hlDDen“1h?r neighbours running to see what had 

appened. The husband was in no way put out by the publicitv and 
just as methodicaUy as he would roast the side of a pie procer^’ed td 

oH^s!*” ^hed with her feet. . . . Thc/he sat down 

on a stone and ht a agarette ... saying, ‘ She is always running away and 
I have no other means of putting a stop to it.’... But he allowed he^own 
the^fo?’*” ^ sufferings by tending to the sores made by 

Such cases, ^ I have said, arc rare, though mild chastisement, such 

as ^aung or throwing stones, is common and is not regarded as of 
pubhc concern. ® 

(s) Tht wife plates herself under the proUction of one of her husband's relatives 

successful maltreatment and straight- 

“Ovs-ing to some domestic quarrel, a woman has taken flight from the 
conjugal hearth. For several days she wanders from clan to £1; b 1 
morning she may be seen sitting on the sea-shore, wUd eyed and sullen • 

T reef Lking shS 

with which to satisfy her hunger at nightfall. Everyone on the island 
knows t^t she has had a disagreement with her husband and has run 
away. One of her husband’s near relatives may decide to shelter her 
In mch a case he will approach her in a friendly way and ^y ^me 
with me; come into my enclosure.’ If the woman is willing she 

smrtT'h T- »he geu^errsh" 

surts helping the woman whose consort she will henceforward be 
Everyone ^ys Meluh mo tu^> ‘Mehek « has taken her, for himself.’ 

wiU not t^ch h y. '"T Meltek 

wiD not much her he will confine his attentions to caring for her and 

treating her as the friend of his legitimate wife. After a time it becomes 

necessary for the situation to be cleared up. The two men meet • if they 

~ .X 

island before 

nceptionaJ incident. Godefroy bMcni to l^dd* 

roog^ He alM, h« bouginT^ W of MelL 

peacefid, he Uves in peace with both of them and^ib^e^hr'^w 

presented to him.” “o eight children they have 

• A Maki title (tec p. 289) held by moat adult men. 
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a divorce will be arranged, and Mcitek, having paid an agreed sum in 
pigs, finds himself'at the head’ of a second wife.” ^ 

(3) She runs home to her own people. 

The most usual solution of marital troubles between young people is 
for the young wife to run home repeatedly to her own people, resulting, 
if she persists, in divorce, though sometimes even this may lead to fighting, 
as seen on p. 613. 

DIFFICULTIES WITH OVER-GRASPING PARENTS-IN-LAW 

In addition to the motives for divorce suted above there is another, 
from the husband’s side, namely the burden of unreasonable or over¬ 
grasping parents-in-law. One of the everlasting complaints of all Small 
Island natives is the permanent state of indebtedness in which a man 
stands towards his ssife’s parents. He not only pays them a huge sum in 
pigs and mats as bride-price. He also pays for hb betrothal, for each 
child at birth and later to “buy it back”* from its maternal relatives. 
He b, moreover, obliged to present hb wife’s parents or brother with 
tusked boars of considerable value at every rite that either he or they 
perform. Thb obligation, based on the recognition of matrilineal 
descent which the exbting emphasb on overt pau^ineal descent has by 
no means overcome, b looked on by the natives as one of those galling 
tricks of fate which it b impossible to escape. The fact that he b assbted, 
particularly with regard to betrothal and bride-price, by hb clansmen 
b no comfort, since he in turn, when they marry, must assbt them. The 
consequent eternal borrowing of and trading for pigs creates wheeb 
within wheeb of indebtedness and the reverse, detailed accounts of which 
will be given in future volumes. Since pig currency differs from most 
other forms of currency in that the pig b an animal which may or may 
not grow longer and longer tusks, and since, however exactly graded, the 
grades merge into one another by slow growth, the latitude for bargaining 
and mbunderstandings b very great. It thus comes about that the claims 
of the wife’s parents may be just bearable, or they may be so grasping 
as to make the burden of a man’s obligation even more than the best wife 
b worth. In thb case, in order to get rid, not of hb wife, but of her 
people, he may seek a divorce. 


DIVORCE 

The procedure for divorce b, theoretically, simple, involving nothing 
more complicated than the return of the bride-price to the aggrieved hus¬ 
band. But in fact the dice are heavily loaded against the husband. In the 

* Godefroy, i, 1933, pp. laS"®* * Sec p. 178. 
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first place, if he does recover the whole bride-price, he loses the “interest” 
on it in the form of the amount that the pigs paid would in the meantime 
have growm. In the second place, there is no hope of the return of the 
pigs paid for betrothal. In the third place, though it is true that the wife’s 
parents make counter-presentations in return for those made by the son- 
in-law during the various ^i and other rites, these counter-presenu 
in no way equal those which they receive, and the balance is never 
fourth place, the bride-price, though theoretically repaid 
in full, IS M a rule only paid back in part, the pigs composing it having 
l^n Avided among her paternal relatives, who see no reason why they 
should return them. ^ 

So, though divorce is easy, it is an expensive matter, involving such 
loss in pigs that a man thinks more than twice before he goes in for it 
and its occurrence after the birth of a child is rare.* ’ 


f*/j***^ f^ ' 9 ? 3 . PP- cilo KTvenU cases of divorce with pardoiUr 

reacoow involved between the matriUneal and patrilineal 
m U^ bnship system. These are, however, recent cases cocnplica^ by the 
brwkdown of the kinslup system due to white influence among 
Mdare^ only ethnological material published by GodefitJ^hich is not incl^ 
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CHAPTER IX 


MYTHOLOGY 

MYTHOLOGICAL BEINGS 
(^) TA-GHAR 

Founder of ideal village organisation, equivalent to Tagaro and Tangaroa. 

W E have already met with the creator-deity Ta-ghar who caused 
the falling of the tnemel fhiit which, splitting on the root of the 
tapol tree, gave rise to the creation of the first man and woman and to the 
alleged “perfect” organisation of Pete-hul. 

The Atchin form of the name is Ta-har, used in the designation of such 
striking natural formations as the Malekulan promontor)' called Tsilngon 
Ta-har, “Ta-har’s lip,” jutting out into the sea between Atchin and Vao. 

This deity is clearly identical with the beneficent sky creator-god 
Tagaro, who is the supreme deity in Maewo, Oba and North Raga, and 
whose home is said to have been on Maewo.* These names correspond 
closely with those of the Polynesian god known variously' as Tangaroa (in 
New Zealand), Tangaloa (in Samoa and Tonga), Tanaoa (in the Mar¬ 
quesas), Ta’aroa (in Tahiti) and Kanaloa (in Hawaii), and although his 
attributes differ considerably in each of these groups it will be seen later 
that the beliefs regarding him in the Small Islands combine most of the 
elements thus found scattered throughout these Polynesian islands.* 

Other forms of the name. 

In Hog Harbour, on the west coast of Santo, we find a curtailed form of 
the same word in the name used for the sky-deity Yetar, and in that of 
the mountain called Takar, where the dead of that region are said to go.* 
In neighbouring regions, where the sky-god goes by other names, the same 
name is used in various ways for less noble beings. Thus, in Malo, where 
there is a conflict of cults represented by a belief in two separate sky- 
worlds, the supreme deity in one is Tokotaitai, but the other is said to be 
the dwelling-place of Takaru, who is here regarded as ha\'ing the status 

' See Codrington, 3, p. 168. Hairisfon telU of another home of Tagaro on Mount 
Lombenbenon, Oba (a, p. 393)- Small Islanders, hoHTver, regard Mac%«t> as hts 
home. 

' For general summary and discussion of these Polynesian attributes see Williamson, 
pp. 238.43. 

* Deacon, 3, pp. 463-5. 
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of “big chief” *■ A little further west, at Tismulun on the south coast of 
Santo, he disappears altogether, and the deity is called variously Tautai 
or So’o.* At the other cxtrenaity of this area, in South Raga, we 
meet with yet another deity, Barkulkul, but the name of Tagaro still 
survives in the form of Ugar, used to designate an evil spirit.* The Bar¬ 
kulkul area spreads to North Ambrim (Olal), where the name of the deity 
is Barkolkol.* In the Aulua district on the cast coast of Malekula his 
name is Bokoro.* 


LIST OF REFERENCES TO NIAP VI 


Banks Islands. 

Maewo. 

Oba: Walurigi. 

Lolopssepwe. 
Raga: Qatvcnua. 

PoroowoL 

Ambrim. 

Epi. 

Santo: Hog Harbour. 

Timiulun. 

Tangoa. 


Malo. 

Malekula: Vao 1 
Alehin i 
WaU ) 

Big Nambas. 

Lambumbu. 

Lagalag. 

Mewun. 

Seniang. 

Aulua. 


Codringtoo. 3, pp. 154 ff. 

„ „ p. 168. 

Sums, V913 (amfcodrington, 3, p. 170). 
Codringtoo, 3, p. 169. 

Tattevin, 1, 19^, pp. 339, 389 IT. 

Suas, 1911, pp. 906 fit. 

Capdl, I, p. 65. 

I>t»coOt 3i PP- 4^4- 
.. .f P- 488- 
CapeU,l,p.S 4 - . 

MeU Imumt and tupttanwnt are terms applied 
to ** rhie fs higher and losrcr of the spirits." 
Paterson, p. 37. 


Layard, p. 303. 

Harrisson, 1, p. 113. 

I>eacon, 4, p. 637. 

.. .. P- 

« ,.PP ba8ff. 

.. .,PP-554ff^.6«7ff- 

Leggatt, pp. 701, 707- 


j The Big Nambas Hon. 

Among the Big Nambas, the deity is called Horo.* This name raises 
an interesting point, since it appears to be ctjuivalcnt cither to that of the 
Society Islands god Oro, or else to the Atchin Ta-har, but without the 
syllable to-. While fully aware of the numerous suggestions that have 
been put forward by various authors regarding the provenance of the 


* Patenon, pa? I ■»» indebted for this reference Co the Rev. A. Capdl (aee also 

Capell 1). Anofocr‘account,po«ibly from a different part of Malo, speaks of Taharo as 

betw reined in this island as a deity to whom prayen and offerings are secretly m^, 
and iacnfuxs performed on a stone hidden in the devotee’s house (Donau, quoted by 
Speiicr, 3. P- 362). 

* xSmPP- 389 ff. Though usually evil; th« spirits how^. 
sometimes good. Tattevin quotes the expression Irgm to ta, let the spirit be favourable, 
adding that some are regarded as tutelary spines (ibid. p. 393). 

* Suas, igt I, pp. gob fiC. 

» Leggatt, pp. 701, 707. 


* Harrison, 1, p. 113. 
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names a«d of the behefe associated vAth Tangaroa in Polynesia, ranging 
from Micronesia to South China, it may be worth pointing out that in 
many pa^ of^e Northern New Hebrides, /n- is a personal prefix meaning 
man of. Thus, in the language of Atchin, with which I am most 
farmhar, ta~Ba means “man of Oba,” and ta-Mba "man of .Ambrim.” or 
^ the natives put it when speaking pidgin-English, “ man Oba ” and “ man’ 
Ambnm. > In the same way, the familiar Melanesian word for "ghost ’* 
which in yao « ta-mat and in Atchin la-mats, is simply the word mat or 
Buitj meaning dead ” prefixed by the same personal particle to-. So also 
m Malo whw mwi/ means "shadow” or "reflexion,” ta-rmnu meam 
so^. It is of course true that the personal prefix to- docs not occur 
>f, as IS held by more than one authority, including 
Dr. Haddon, the belief in Tangaroa went to Polynesia via Melanesia, it 
IS ncs'crthclcss possible that the original name of the god may have been 
akin to the cxisung Big Nambas form Horo, and that the prefix to- 
^camc attached to it in Melanesia but was unrecognised as such in 
Polynesia, whither the word Tangaroa proceeded as a single word. In 
^e Banks Islands, where Kwat takes the place of Tagaro. we find a 
form closely allied to B.g Nambas Horo in the name of Kwat's mother 
Kwatgoro.* ’ 

Mjths eonnecUd with this deify mirror social organisation. 

Without wislung to stress this suggestion unduly, let us return to an 
cxaminauon of the problems connected with the belief in this deiU' in the 
area dealt with in this book. We have already seen how, in Vao, Ta-ehar 
created the first man and woman, and is held responsible for the "perfect” 
orgamsation of Pctc^ul into four Quarters, and how this m>'th is paralleled 
SL * by Takaro of four groups in the viUagc of Logucguca on 

Oba. It IS thus clear that the legends concerning him arc closely bound 
up with the exisung organisation of society in areas in which they arc told 
^e more usual numter associated with this deity is ten, seen in the ten 
brothers he is smd to have in North Raga,‘ and the ten sons which he is 
^d to have had on Oba.« On Atchin, the corresponding deity Ta-har 
u associated with ten brothers who correspond with the division of 

«ch viUagc, for ntual purposes, into ten families, and there can be little 
doubt Ac number ten associated with Tagaro in North Raga and Oba 
has a similar connexion wiA Ac organisation of sodety Acre too. 

«od«r «,nA i .^iSinSSS;. 
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Kwat the "chief Tangaro." 

In the Banks Islands the place of Tagaro is taken by Ktvat, said to 
have been the oldest of twelve brothere, probably indicating the presence 
at some former date of a twelve-section system of kinship in these blands.* 
Of these tss’elve brothers, all but himself are called Tangaro.® This is 
again the same word as Tagaro and Tangaroa,* and it would thus appear 
that the title Kwat probably means what the word kioat does in ordinary 
Mota speech, namely “head,” here used in the sense of “chief.” The 
title Kwat would in this case mean “the chief Tangaro.” * 

Kabat and Ambat. 

Returning to the west coast of Malekula, Deacon further showed the 
equivalence of Kwat, both philologicallyand vvitii regard to their respective 
attributes, ssith the Kabat of Mewun and the corresponding Ambat of 
Seniang,® whose names, as Dr. Ivens has pointed out, should properly be 
written Ka-Bat and A-Mbat.* To these may be added the Ha-Mbat of 
Lambumbu and the Ha-Mbut of Lagalag. It would therefore appear 
certain that the creator-deities bearing both types of name, Ta-garo 
(Ta-ngaroa) and Kwat (Ka-Bat, A-Mbat), found over an area stretching 
from the Banks Islands to South-West Malekula, represent two phases of 
a single culture complex.® 

All the evidence points to the fact that this deity is a late-comcr both 
in the Northern New Hebrides and in the Banks Islands. In all these 
islands the belief in him is accompanied by a rich mythology. Apart from 
being the creator, and giver of all good things, he is especially connected 

* See p. 150. * Codri^on, 3, p. 156. 

* The full Polynesian form of the word is found in Mota in the name given to certain 
stones used to protect property, which arc called tangaroa, “a ruune no doubt the same 
as that of the brothers of Qat ” (Codrington, 3, p. 184). These stones arc said to be the 
abode of a tw (“spirit,” Codrington, 2). The word tangaroa is also applied to a certain 
kind of shark which is “a sort of familiar spirit, or the abode of one" (Codrington, 3, 
p. tSy). The word tangaro a used for “a morsel of food or drop of kava . . . throwm or 
poured for a ghost” (Codrington, a). 

* Dr. Ivens has also noted the connexion between Kwat ai>d the word Uoat meaning 
“head,” but thinks the cotuiexion is with hats and masks rather than with the actual 
bead (Ivens, 2 and 3, pp. t57 ff.). 

* Deacon, 4, pp. 623, 63a. The word .\mbat is applied in the first place to a single 
being, and in the second to five brothers, of whocn he was the chief. The Kabat was s^ 
one of five brothers. He had two sons, who in turn procreated ten stones, which arc 
regarded as the aitccstors of the ten fiunilies of the Mewun village of Melpmes, where 
the Kabat lived. 

* Ivens, a. llic Seniang word for “head” b m^al(«). Dr. Iveiu regards Kwat or 
Mbat as bring a generic name for the people of Perry’s “archaic rivilixation ” (Ivens, 3, 
p. 158). For the interchangeability of the sounds ktt> and mA sec p. 319, footnote 3. 

’ Tagaro’s special place of abode on Maewo was called Hombio (Codrit^on, 3, 
p. 168). It may or may not be significant that tlie home of the Ambat of Seniang vras 
the island of Hombi and that the homes of the dead recorded by Deacon in West and 
South-West Malekula were Embw (Seniang), Iambi (Lambumbu) and Hambi (Lagalag). 
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islands of Maewo, Oba and Raga are called “the land of Ta-har,” and 
thither the youths of Atchin make pilgrimage for the sake of obtaining a 
specialised initiation into the mysteries of sex.* Detailed accounts of both 
these aspects will be given, with native texts, in the first of my forthcoming 
volumes on Atchin. 

Owing to the briefness of my stay on Vao I did not make any special 
enquiries about him or the mythology connected with him on this island. 
I am therefore unable to state to w^t extent he is considered on Vao as 
having ever been a man, except in so far as here also he is said to live on 
Oba, where he made the first sea-going canoes, and whence the Small 
Islanders derived the art of making them. 

In the aspect of creator, however, he has not unnaturally been a 
subject of considerable interest to missionaries,* and we arc fortunate in 
the fact that Godefioy made a special study of his creative attributes on 
Vao, and of the natives’ attitude towards him. 

Godefroy’s Acxx>unt® 

Godefroy’s account is in the form of a dialogue between himself and 
an intelligent native named Mclteg-lil-nalc.* 

Ta~ghar a bodiless beneficent creator; opposed to Lt-heo-heo, the Guardian 

Ghost; lives in the moon and makes it shine. 

When asked just how his ancestors spoke of Ta-ghar before men of his 
rank, his informant, after some hesiution, said : 

“The old men say that Ta-ghar is like a ghost {ta-mat)." * 

“Has he then no body?” 

“He has no body.” 

“What docs he do?” 

“ It is he who has put everything in its place. He makes the trees to 

* See Chapier XX. , , . . . 

* The woi^ Ta-gliar, Ta-har, and thetr cquivalenu in other districts, are used, by 
Roman Catholics, Presb^crians and Seventh Day Adventists alike, as a synonym for 
God. The belief univeraally held by natives of the New Hebrides tiut the white man was 
their god (or ancestor) returning to them, is expressed by the inhabitants of North 
Malckula by calling white men Ta-ghar. 

* All quotations in this section on Ta-ghar not otherwise marked are taken from 
Godefroy, t, t933, pp. 226-3t and 238-40. In the following analysis of hit account it 
has been found necessary, for the take of clarity, to alter the sequence of certain 
passages, to give certain cxplaMtions, and, in a few cases, to suggest alternative inter¬ 
pretations. The actual quoutions, however, are quite litcraL 

* Godefroy spells this name Mcltelilnale, showing how the soA Melanesian gh at the 

end of the title metug becomes elided. . . o 

» Note he is not really a ghost, but only like one m to tar as be has no body. See 

p. 225. 
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*‘I do not think so, for what I am telling you the men of Vao said 
long before the white men came.” 

In later passages he quotes one of the natives as saying: ‘‘ We do not 
know whether he begets white men, since our ancestors, not having seen 
them, never spoke of them. When we say that he begets all men, we think 
chiefly of those who inhabit the big islands that we can see: Santo, Oba, 
Pentecost [Raga], Ambrim, Pama, Epi, and our own big island of 
Malekula.” 

“Then so long as the moon shines there will always be men on Vao?” 

“Yes, there is no doubt of that.” 

“Why are you all so uneasy and so melancholy when the moon is 
dark?”» 

“That b because we ask ourselves, ‘Will the moon come back?’ If 
she did not come back it would mean that she must doubtless have fallen 
into the pit (behind the horizon there b a deep chasm), and in that case, 
when we died, there would not be any more Vao men to take our 
place.” 

“Is that why you are so joyful when you see her appear again, and 
that you then cry 'Stlo! Selo/’?" 

“Yes, for that means that Ta-ghar b lighting her up again and that 
the two together will go on giving us children.” 

“So that b why the little children beckon to her and call her U-U! 
U~le! grandmother?” 

“Yes, that b so.” 

Later, he again quotes a native as having said: “Ta-ghar b the father 
of light; he lights up the moon which he inhabits.” 

Godefroy sums up thb aspect of Ta-ghar thus: “Seeing the image of 
Ta-ghar appearing on the moon’s disc every time that she b full, they 
infer that Ta-ghar b there up above, occupied with the everlasting 
renewal of the race.” 

Associated belief that Ta-ghar is connected ivith the sun. Ta-ghar as “source 

of light." 

Closely associated with the belief that Ta-ghar lives in and at the same 
time lights up the moon b the feeling that, as the source of light, he b 
also connected with the sun. Thus Godefroy recounts how “more than 
once, while mixing with them when they were at work, I have heard 
them speak to thb effect: ‘Yesterday, the clouds plunged us in darkness, 
but today Ta-ghar gives us light, Ta-^ar shines. Ta-ghar loves us, for 
his sun makes our food to grow (in our gardens). When Ta-ghar b with 
us (that b to say, when the sun shines) all the world b in light, and it b 
go<^; with Ta-ghar it b light, with I^hev-hev it b the blackest night.’ 
After two or three days’ rain it b not rare to hear them radiantly cry, 

' l.c. from the last quarter till the day after New Moon. 
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“WTiat do you mean, you don’t know? . . . Where, then, is the sky- 
world?” 

** We do not know.” 

“All the same, you often talk about your heaven, your bakeranV' 

‘‘That’s true, but we don’t know where it is.” 

‘‘But, look, if Ta-ghar is up above, as you say he is, what place does 
he live in?” 

The reply was, ‘‘He lives in the moon,” and from there on the dialogue 
continued as already cited. 

For the ethnologist and for the general reader the important point 
restilting from thb dialogue is that, try as he woidd, the questioner was 
unable to establish any relationship between Ta-ghar and the sky-world 
apart from the fact that he inhabits the moon. This he later reaffirms, 
saying: ‘‘though they recognise the specialised occupation of Ta-ghar 
during a certain period of the lunar cycle, yet they do not know where he 
lives.” In spite of this, however, he returns to his original thesis, or rather 
hope, by continuing: ‘‘strangely enough, they still remember the name 
of his kingdom [my italics], the sky; the bakaan, of which they often speak.” 
Tliis subjective lapse on the part of the reverend father is excusable only 
in so far as it is the only one of its kind to which, in an otherwise admirably 
objective account, he has succumbed. His next sentence gives us the clue 
to which system of native thought the conception of a so<alled sky-world 
belongs. ‘‘During the interminable Maki rites they perform a dance 
which takes them to bakeran." Thb dance is possibly one of the labyrinth 
dances called na-Ung, to which reference will be made later.* The state¬ 
ment makes it quite clear that the conception of bakeran is closely con¬ 
nected with the Maki, with which Ta-ghar has nothing whatever to do. 
The questioner’s preoccupation with the conception of heaven, or the 
sky-world, as a place, and the natives’ resbtance to thb idea, b showm by 
the statement with which he winds up hb enquiry: ‘‘When one asks 
them, ‘What is your bakeran, where is it?’ they reply, ‘We don’t know; 
our ancestors did not tell us.’ Nevertheless the>’ have the notion that it 
is up above rather than down below, and that it consists of something 
beautiful and good.” Though this last phrase would appear to smack of 
Christian dogma, it does, in fact, represent, but only in attenuated form, 
the native conception, which b not one of any place at all, but simply one 
of great and glorious height, typified, as we shall sec when we come to 
discuss thb rite, with the hawk’s soaring upward flight. 

The corresponding word bageran * in .Atchin means ‘‘cumulus cloud,” 
and was adopted by a native of my acquaintance as a ‘‘high” Maki title, 
in common with numerous similar titles indicating physical, social or 
moral ‘‘height.” These will be discussed later when dealing with the 

* See pp. 336 ff. ^ 

* The final tyllable of this word may be connected with ran meaning “dawn.” 
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Maid, when it will become evident that the idea of a sky-world as a place 
u in feet foreign to the native mind, which is occupied not with locaUty 
but with the concepdon of pure height as symbolical of that upward 
striving which is the essence of one aspect of that rite.^ 

The whole subject of a supposed sky-world has been raised here only 
^ an mdicadon of the danger of false associadon when possessed by an 
idee and to demonstrate the fact that Ta-ghar, though closely con¬ 
nected with the moon and secondarily with the sun, has no other con¬ 
nexion whatever with the sky. 

As luminary, however, but only as such, Ta-ghar u also vaeuelv 
connected with the stars. ° ^ 


Ta-ghar not worshipped. 

^ Godefroy sums up his cosmological attributes with the words: “ Ta-ghar 
begets men by the moon: in that he demonstrates his power; Ta-ghar 
has ordained the earth, the sea, the stars, the Ught, the clouds, aU for the 
peatnt good of man, and thereby man recognises hb goodness.” There 
IS no formal ntual connected with him, nor any act of worship. He has 
no influence over the weather, and is never supplicated. 

He finds him^, however, again frustrated in hU search for any 
kind of reciprocal acuon towards Ta-ghar on the part of men. 

‘‘And thb Ta-ghar, who b so good to you, who begets you by the 
moon and who u therefore your father, who provides food for you every 
day and h^ ordered all things for you, how do you think of him? Do 
you love him? Do you honour him?” 

‘‘ We know him well; but we do nothing for him. He never does us 
any harm, so we uke care to leave him alone.” 

Godefroy adds: 

Ta-ghar is good . , . but thb docs not imply that the natives are in 
any vray grateful to him, nor yet demand fevoun from him; their attitude 
IS to show no interest in him, but to leave him alone ” 

This b indeed the case. In all the SmaU Islands I know of no formal 
ntual or act of worship connected with Ta-ghar. Nor have I met with 
any signs of gratitude nor of any other kind of emotion towards him other 
than one of simple acceptance of the feet that he exbu. It b neccssarv 
here to point out that, though Melteg-Ul-nale said that Ta-ghar wJlike 
a gl^t (ta-mat), he very pointedly did not say he was one. The use of the 
word la-^t more t^n a manner of speech intended to convey to 

an outsider the feet that, though not indeed a ghost, he was like a Sost 
in that he had no bi^y h b an essential part of the atUtude towards 

venerated and feared and 
^t their good or^ moods importanUy affect the well-being of their 
descendants. But Ta-ghar b always good, nor does he ever chicle, nor 

* See p. 73a. 
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could he—a thing that never enters the native mind—be affected by 
supplication or coercion. Thus, though his light (of the moon, or sun) 
is greeted with joy when it appears, he is in no way responsible for climatic 
or meteorological vagaries. The natives “affirm that Ta-ghar, with his 
clouds and winds, has no power to cause ram to fall. ^ For this, or even 
to make the sim shine, it is necessary to resort to magic, which operates 
only through the assistance of a continuous line of previous, now dead, 
practitioners. 

Thus Ta-ghar u never appealed to, nor are there any rites connected 
with him, but he is simply there. 

Ta-ghar pleads with Le-hev-hev to let the ghosts of the dead pass into the land 

of the dead. 

The only action, apart from just existing, and of begetting children 
by the moon, which he is reported ever to take is when, under the special¬ 
ised name Ta-ghar Lawo, he intercedes with the Guardian Ghost Le-hev- 
hev in order that this Being may let the ghost of a dead man proceed 
on his way to the land of the dead; for which favour the new ghost makes 
him a present of a pig, the ghost of one killed during his mortuary rites. 
This incident will be described in the next section.* 

Summary of Characteristics 

To sum up, Ta-ghar appears in two aspects: 

(a) As a mythical hero arriving in a canoe, whence he distributes 
food-stuffs and pigs, together with instructions how to rear them, and 
then saUs away, betraying distinctly human feelings by accepting the 
companionship of a woman. The islands of Macwo, Oba and Raga arc 
regarded as hb home, and youths from all the Small Islands perform a 
pUgrimage to one or other of them for the sake of being iniuated into the 
mysteries of sex. 

(ft) As a deity with the following attributes: 

(i) Is creator of all men and things. 

(ii) Lives in the moon, where hb image may be recognised in the 
dark marks we call “the man in the moon.” 

(iii) Li^ts up the moon. ..... .1 j 

(iv) Begets all human children by the moon, which is caBcd 
“grandmother,” whence, when ready, the children fall into 
their mothers’ v^-ombs, which are the portal through which 
they come to the light of day. 


* But Kc p. 634. 


* See below, p. 227. 
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(v) ^ondanly, and by analogy, as luminary, associated with 
the sun and to a lesser degree with the stars, and, by yet 
further analogy, with the clouds and winds. 

(vi) Through his association with the sun makes trees and plants 
to grow; but has no control over the weather. 

(vu) Is dehnitcly not a ghost (ta-mat), though like one in respect 
of the fact that he has no body. 

(viii) Is the object of no cult or supplication, but u accepted as in 
all ways good. 


(5) LE-HEV-HEV, THE GUARDIAN GHOST 

" That which draws us to It so that It may devour us." 

Having faded to discover any marked emotional attitude on the part 
of the natives towards Ta-ghar, Godefroy asked: 

“Who then is it that you do think oP” 

And was met with the reply: 

“ W that other, of that which wishes to devour us as soon as we are 
dead. 

“And what do you call him?” 

“ Le-hev-hev.” 

“Who is Le-hev-hev?” 

Le-hey-hev means: That which draws us to It so that It mav 
devour us. ‘ ’ 


Le-hev-hev, the sexless Guardian Ghost. 

l^cv-hcv is the sexless Guardian Ghost, who bars the way into the 
land of the drad. M I have stated elsewhere,* it is not known on Vao 
whe^er this Being u a man or a woman, or indeed something that is 
neither one nor the other. All that is known about its nature is that it is 
i^ponsible and in aU things dehant.” » The Vao language does not 
diffwntiate between genders, so there is no help from that quarter. 

k* *^*^**’‘^ “ ^he present-day feminine prefix 

with which every woman’s name in all the Small Islands begins In 
Atchin the name for the corresponding hgure is Le-saw-saw, where it is 
dehnitcly reg^ed as a woman, maternal grandmother of the ten petro- 
morphic brothers to whom Ta-har is said to have appeared in a canr^and 
to whom he introduce food-stuffs and pig,.* cCing to the iTw of 
TOund-change by which Atchm s becomes h in Vao and w is softened to v 
Le-saw-saw and Le-hev-hev arc philologicaUy the same word. The 

* Goddroy, i, 1933, pp. 228-9. 1 „ . 

See p. 606 for ule of a nuui who for this reoMn called himvIM * 2 l. 1. 
he had killed hii lister'* son. himself L^hev-hev because 

* See future volume on Atchin. 
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essential name, shorn of the prefix b thus seen to be Saw, seen also 
in Tt-nus Sav-sap,' the name of the Guardian Ghost recorded by Deacon 
in Seniang, where, though it b regarded as a woman, the prefix La- b 
absent. Among the Big Nambas we find an intermediate form Li-sev-sep,' 
where the vowel and final consonant arc the same as in Vao, but the s 
has not been softened into h. All these names arc cquiv^ent to that of the 
Suqe, Sukwt or Supwe,* the corresponding male figure in the myiholo^ 
of the Northern New Hebrides and Banks Islands, of whom it b said in 
Maewo that “Tagaro came down from heaven, made men and other 
things, and went back again to heaven. Suqe belonged to the earth; hb 
head was forked, therefore he had two thoughts in it. Whatever Tagaro 
did or made was rig^t, Suqe was always wrong. . . . Tagaro sent him to 
a place where b a bottomless chasm, somewhere inland in Araga [Raga], 
where he rules over the ghosts of the dead.’* * . • u 

As will be seen from the sketch-map on p. 206, thb Being, further 
v'ariants of whose name are Supe, Sugbue, Supua, Le-sio-siv,* etc., has a 
dbtribution considerably greater than the area covered by the creator- 
deities of the Ta-garo-Kwat-Ambat complex, and belongs almost 
certainly to an older layer of culture.* 

The Guardian Ghost regarded as male in matrilineal areas but as female in 

patrilineal areas. 

The question of the sex of thb Being b of the greatest interest. In the 
Northern New Hebrides, where the kinship system b matrilineal, the 
Guardian Ghost Supwe b said to be male; in all parts of Malckida and 
the Small Islands, however, where kinship b overtly patrilineal, this same 
Being (known by the variants of the same name already cited) b, except 
in Vao, regaided as female. To thb the writer can see no possible ex¬ 
planation other than a psychological one, namely, that in those areas in 
which conscious attention b directed chiefly towards the female line of 
descent, the unconscious which gives rise to the myth compen«tcs for thb 
undue emphasb on the female side by envisaging the Gu^ian Ghost as 
male; while in those areas in which conscious attention b concentrated 


^ D* 6^ la > t 

* Deacon, 4, p. 585. Li~stp-sfp U also the name of the highest rank in the Hwnen s 

secret association called Laigambas in I - tg a l ag (Deacon, 4, p. 495). of 

* The consonants 4, far and to all represent the same sound, w^ch u a « 

kmbw or kaiw. varying from dialect to dialect, for which the ^ 4 has l^n a^t^ ju 
a convention by the Melanesian Mission. Sounds having the same origin become m 
Malckula and the Small Islands mb, b, p, e or w. 

» £^I^tr^’a*lid*Oba this Being b replaced by a specUl 
Tagan> 4 awua (Codrington, 3, p. 170), who b found ato m Vao under the name 
Ta-ghar Lawo with Le-hev-hev in the Cave of the Dead (*ce p. ^ 7 )* 

* The same name b found even further afield m Nguna under the form Suibm 

(Capell, I, p. 71, quoting Milne). 
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compensates by enNisaging this figure 

Of all the Small Islands, Vao, though at first sight as patrilineal as 
Uie rest, is in fact geographically the nearest to the matrilineal area and 
m lU kinship system gives due weight to both lines of descent, ’xhis 
^ibly cxpl^ the uncertainty existing there in regard to the sex of the 

Oua^^ Ghost, since there neither line of descent is too greadv over- 
emphasised. ’ 

Closely connected with the predominate fine of descent is the name 
of the ^d^ ^.cty itself. As already menUoned in the Introduction, 
this society is closely connected with the Guardian Ghost, and is, in one 
ol Its aspects, an actual representation of the journey of the dead. The 
interesting fact is that in the matrilineal areas this society b called bv the 
^e name as the Guardian Ghost; in the Banks Islands it b called 
and m Malo, where it appears to have been very simUar to the 
prwnt Vao Malu, its name is Sumbt} In the patrilineal area of Male- 

“ by variants of the 

v-ord Makt (Mangh, Mangke, Mengge, etc.).» This suggests an even 

cl^oser connexion between the Guardian Ghost and the graded society in 
mIS T„'d rmbnt." “““ ■" “b"* of 

Title of old men oj high rank equivalent to Le-hev-hev and Supwe. 

A further fact of firsKlass importance, both as indication of the close 
connexion existing between the two graded society-complexes and of the 
aspirations underlying both, is that the honourable utle for old men of high 
rank^ in ordmary parlance b actually a variant of the word used for tL 
Guardian Ghost, namely na-sup in Atchin, na-humbe « in Vao. Thus old 
men of high rank are ipso facto identified with the Guardian Ghost.» Thb 
fact IS of the highest importance in understanding the significance of the 

E<rypt the coiT«poSg“figure\'’^ 
Incrc arc, however, certain exceptions such as th^ TnKaisan t?. i » male. 

the C«dle Pcnimul.. New BriiL? wte b 1 

4 , P. 556 ). MfSS 

ihc name of Le-hev-hev, I 

• WP; %t^-^ PP- 693. 

• It b this title which Godefroy tramlaia “chief ” nn,. 
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whole graded society-complex. Its ritual and mythological signiBcance 
will become abundantly clear as we proceed with the examination of 
these aspects of culture. Psychologically the implication is that if, as we 
have seen, the Guardian Ghost represents the reverse side of the social 
structure, so also does it represent the reverse side of the part played by 
the individual in the Maki. The extraverted bravado and extreme self- 
assertion associated with this dionysiac performance is thus seen to he 
balanced by a ferocious self-accusing monster lurking in the performer’s 
unconscious. It b perhaps significant in thb context that the natives of 
Vao, whose Guardian Ghost b sexless, are noubly the mildest and most 
urbane of the Small Islanders.^ 

Lt-hev-hev referred to as "It." 

Since the Vao language gives us no clue as to the correct way to refer 
to this sexless Guardian Ghost, and since in Englbh it b necessary to use 
a differentiated pronoun, the obvious way out of the difficulty, and one 
which to my mind acconb most nearly with the native conception, b to 
use the pronoun “It” with a capital “I” to indicate personification. 

Guardian Ghost as "Spider" in neighbouring islands. 

The Vao definition of Le-hev-hev b, as we have seen, “That which 
draws us to It so that It may devour us.” Godefroy, on one occasion, 
actually refers to It as a “ beast.” Speber b still more explicit, referring to 
it as “a crab-like monster with two immense claws.” * Before examining 
the Vao beliefs, it will therefore be worth while to make brief mention of 
the non-human aspect of the Guardian Ghost in neighbouring blands. 
Thb b most strikingly shown in the equation, at Lakona on SanU Maria 
(Banks Islands), of Supwe with Marawa, the Spider.* No explanation b 
given by Codrington for thb at first sight curious identification, but, if 
we look at it in the light of the Vao definition of Le-hev-hev, it b clear 
that the spider sitting in its web b also symbolic of “that which draws us 
to It so that It may devour us.” Thb b clearly the basic reason for the 
selection of the spider as s>-mbolic of Supwe. There are, however, two 
interesting extensions of the idea. The fint b in a Mota account of how 
Marawa, the Spider, “spun a line from earth to heaven” in order that a 
man might carry up his child to join its mother, who had ascended 
thither in the smoke of a fire.* Possibly connected with thb story b the 

* According to HaniMon and to Godefroy, this it no longer the case. The latter 
re f er s to the natives of Rano as “quarrclsotnc,” of Wala as “per^” of Vao u “sour- 
(aced,** bui of Atchin as ** having soft and polished mannen.’* Let ii be noted, however, 
that conditions have changed. In the three fiiai a new morahty has been adopted. 
Atchin alone is without a Mission Sution. 

* Speiser, i, p. 68. For details see below, p. aa8, note i. 

* Codrington, 3, p. lyi. * Ibid., 3, p. 383. 
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name of Marawa (“spider”) given to one of the early Tamaie Societies 
which may be entered by a baby in arms.* 

The other extension is more interesting, since it provides a connexion 
between the spider’s web and the mortuary lab^nth mythology of 
Seniang, in South-West Bay. In the mythology of that area the Guardian 
Ghost sits by a cave on the sea-shore, having drawn beside her on the sand 
a labyrinth figure which the ghost of the dead man on his way to the 
Land of the Dead must know how to complete. If he cannot do this, 
she cats him. The drawing of labyrinth designs, based on the above 
myth but now largely secular in character, is a common pastime all over 
the Northern New Hebrides, where they are drawn with the finger in ashes 
or sand.* It is easy to understand how the spider’s web spun by the 
Guardian Ghost in one area should become associated with the labyrinth 
design drawn by the Guardian Ghost in another. A talc combining both 
motives comes from South Raga, and relates how one day the deity, there 
called Barkulkul, when leaving his house, left his wife in it and “shut the 
door by making, with a liana, a design similar to a spider’s web.” When 
he came back, finding the design disturbed, he went to the men’s house, 
where he said to the men, “ Let us make drawings.” They made draw¬ 
ings in the ashes, similar to spiders’ webs, and when Barkulkul saw that 
his brother MarrrlUl made the same design as Barkulkul himself had 
made, he knew that it was he who had entered his house in his absence 
and seduced hb wife. And so he killed him.* Thb story b, of course, a 
degraded one, but serves to show the widespread symbolism of the spider’s 
web as a labyrinthine structure w’ith a devouring monster in its midst. 

Guardian Ghost as “ Megapode.*’ 

Another interesting piece of symbolism in connexion with the Guardian 
Ghost b that found in North Raga, where Subwe is also called Malau,* 
which means bush-turkey, or megapode. This remarkable bird has huge 
claws, vrith which it digs long tunneb into the ground in which to lay its 
eggs.* The habits of the bird arc largely nocturnal, and at night it emits 
wailing cries. These cries arc associated with ghosu, and the tunnelling 
activity rccalb the underground world where the Guardian Ghost lives 
which, in the case of Vao, b, as we shall sec, a cave. Yet funher, the 
megapode favours volcanic soil on account of the extra warmth it supplies 
for hatching eggs,* and volcanoes are also, as we shall see, connected with 

» Rivers,«, vol. I,p. no. ‘See Chapter XXV. • Tattevin, a. loao p q88 

• Rivers, I, vol. I,p. 189. Compare also Admis Malau in South-West Bay 

• The New Hebridean megap^e, megapodiia toyonfi, docs not build ini)unds like 
other mcmbersoftbespecies (seep. 753). In Matanavat on the north coast of Malckula 
the bird, there called moU, a semi-«cred. “ If one village gives a scnib-turkey to another' 
that is a token of permanent peace.” Such exchange b there even more sacred than tlJ 
exchan^ of hawks (Harrisaon. a, p. 55). 

• Rivers, l, vol. II, p. 461. 
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the life of the dead. Marawa, the Spider, also lived with Qat, at a place 
“where the volcanic fires still smoulder” near Lakona, on Santa Maria.* 

Guardian Ghost s^mibolised by the Rat." 

Another account, from Olal in Ambrim, tells how the Guardian Ghost, 
here called Bugliam, the god of night and darkness, has as its symbol the 
rat,* because it burrows underground. 

Relations between Guardian Ghost and sly-deity become progressively dis¬ 
sociated as kinship systems become more patrilirual. 

Before returning to the details of the Vao material, one further as{>ect 
of the Guardian Ghost remains to be discussed, namely, its relation to 
the sky-deity. We have already seen that the name Ta-ghar, allied to the 
Polynesian Tangaroa, appears to represent a comparatively late cultural 
drift. This does not necessarily mean, however, that his attributes are 
exclusively associated with his name. If we examine the mythology 
connected with neighbouring gods who do not bear thb name, such 
as Tautai in the Tismulun of Santo, and Barkulkul in South Raga, 
we 6nd, indeed, the interesting fact that, while in their terrestrial aspect 
(i.e. as men having once walked on earth) they differ greatly, in their 
spiritual aspect as beneficent creator-gods dwelling in the sky they are 
remarkably uniform. The two aspects may be classed respectively as 
cultural and psychological. That is to say, that when, as wc shall shortly 
see in the Vao account, Ta-ghar and Le-hev-hev arc said to have nothing 
whatever to do with one another, this fact may be true from the point of 
view of the names they bear, that is to say their cultural aspect, but it by 
no means alters the fact that they arc psychologically complementary. 
One represents the conscious striving, the other the unconscious fears. It 
is well known that in the case of individuals the greater our state of 
dissociation the higher arc our ideals and the more abysmal our fears. 
The same is true of cultures. Wc have already noted the unconscious 
factor working with regard to the sex of the Guardian Ghost, which b, in 
the areas under consideration, the reverse of that dominating the conscious 
social structure. A similar process may be seen at work in the relations 
between the creator-god and the corresponding Guardian Ghost. This 
may be brieSy illustrated from mythology, from which it will be seen that 
the relations between the two become more and more strained the further 
they recede from the matrilineal area in the north, with a comparatively 
simple graded society, towards the predominately patrilineal area in the 

* Codrington, 3, p, 157. Compare also the exprexion Matou QfU, "megapodc 
the food of Qat,” meaning fulpbur luch as is found in the solfataras in Vanua Lava, and 
at Lakona (Codrington, 3). 

■ Suas, 1911, go6 k. 
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sou^, with its tremendously complicated and expensive ritual ex¬ 
hibitionism. 

Five areas will suffice to show the progressive state of dissociation. If 
we uke first the Banks Islands, we find that Qat made everything himself, 
excepting Night, for the making of which he had to insite the aid of the 
deity called by that name.* There is no obvious conflict here at all. 

In the western part of Oba, where Tagaro u the deity and does the 
creating, there ia still no true Guardian Ghost, the less repuuble aspects 
of society being represented (as they are also in the case of Qat) by aspects 
of Tagaro himself under the guise of brothers, chief of whom b Tagaro- 
lawua, the Big, who “was a boaster and incapable.” • 

In Eastern Oba we find the first obvious trace of dualism in the figure 
of Suqe. Tagaro made everything right, and Suqe made everything 
wrong, but still “Suqe shares the work of creation with Tagaro. They 
two made the land, and the things upon it." * There was as yet no 
definite separation between the two. 

There b, however, an interesting Oba tale publbhed by Codrington, 
according to which Tagaro the Litde has a conch-shell trumpet in his 
hand, and when Mcra-mbuto, who b another form of Suqe, asks what 
it b, he says, “The voice of you and me.” Mera-mbuto says, “ Wait a bit 
till I go back to my dwelling-place [which b a cave] . . . then you shall 
speak with the voice of us two that I may hear it for myself.” Tagaro 
blew and Mera-mbuto’s brothers fell everyone from the tree in which 
they were. Mera-mbuto himself was delighted and jumped high again 
and again in his cave, and hb head struck against the rock and the rock 
stuck fast into hb head, and there he died.* In thb tale we see Tagaro 
tricking the Guardian Ghost for aspiring to equal him. 

In North Raga the conflict takes on a more serious and definitely re¬ 
ligious form. Here it is said of Suqe that “ hb head was forked, therefore he 
had two ihoughu in it,” and Tagaro sends him “ to a place where there b a 
bottomless chasm . . . where he rules over the ghosts of the dead.” » 
Still, Suqe, though banbhed, is not destroyed, and for the last stage of 
dissociation we have to go a little further south, to South Raga, where 
the good deity b Barkulkul, and the ghosts of the dead go to a place where 
b the Guardian Ghost called MarrelQl, “killed by Barkulkul for having 
dbobeyed hb orders, together with the snake that had been burnt in the 
men’s house.” • 


* Codringtoo, 3, pp. 156-7. 

* Ibid., 3, p. 171. Suas 


* IbkL, 3, p. 170. 

T t. - A i', Jl'" rT" pp- 45 * 7 ) recounts abo how the two bo\i 

Takaro and Mucr^to (-Si^e), ancestor* of the two matrilineal moietie*. came 

* Ibid. p. i6g. 

• Tattevin. 1, 1926, p. 394. For the full itor>- of the burniiut of the .nake 
Tattevin, a, 1929, pp. 991-3. This a a common theme all ovw^biirea. ^ 
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Lt-hayhtv a bodiless spirit, like Ta-ghar; inspiresfear. Cormexion with Maki. 

Let us now see how the Guardian Ghost is regarded in Vao. 

“Le-hev-hev,” as we have seen, means: “That which draws us to 
It so that It may devour us.” 

The next question was: 

“You say It wants to eat you? How? With Its teeth?” 

“No, not with Its teeth; It is like Ta-ghar, It has no body. It is like 
a ghost {Ut~ 7 nat). It’s terrible. . . . We are in great fear of It, and think 
only of It; whereas we think but rarely of Ta-ghar. There is no 
connexion between them. Ta-ghar is one thing and Le-hev-hev another.^ 

“It is to save ourselves from Le-hev-hev that we sacrifice our pigs, 
that we dance, and that we perform all our rites.” * 

Thb phrase refers not only to the Maki, but also to every sacrificial 
rite on the Small Islands, even those ostensibly to individual ancestors, 
since, as we shall see, one of the essential aspects of the Maki is the attain¬ 
ment of onc-ness with this figure who is the embodiment of all ancestors, 
and the propitiating of it so that the sacrificer may obtain entry into the 
life after death.* 

Haring now indicated the deeply emotional character of the attitude 
towards Le-hev’-he\-, I will here give my own record of the dead man’s 
dealings with Le-hev-hev and of his journey to the land where his deceased 
forefathers carry on their existence after death. 

The Journey of toe Dead 
(Autoor’s Account) * 

Summary of elements common to Vao, Atclan and Wala. 

The author obtained three accounts of the Journey of the Dead of high 
rank, from the three islands of Vao, .\tchin and Wala. All three accounts 
agree that the dead man first enters a cave, close to the long black-sand 
beach, in Vao called Ghoramp and in Atchin Orap, situated on the 
Malckulan mainland between the islands of Atchin and Wala. Hasing 
passed through this cave he then proceeds down the coast of Malekula to 
a promontory’ called Bong-na-un on the Malekulan mainland facing the 

‘ Godefroy mdds: “Ta-ghar has his own personal occupations, and Lc-he\’-hev has 
his which have nothing to do with Ta-ghar.’*^ This is, however, not entirely accurate, 
as will be seen below (see p. 227). 

! *® 33 » P- 229 - • See p. 257. 

Here reproduce, with minor altcratioits, by Iciitd permission of Profoaor C. C. 
Schgman and Messrs. Kcgan Paul, from Etja^s PrutnUd to C. G. Stiigmait, LotKlon, * 93 ^ 
pp. 119 IT. For best summaries of comparative material see Rivers, 1, voL II, pp. 261 n. 
and VVilliamson, I, chapters tm “The Soul after Death,” and comparative taUes at end 
of vol. II. 
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island of Ambrim. Here he lights a beacon, to attract the attention of a 
ghostly ferryman, and is then ferried over to Ambrim, where he mounts 
the volcano where the dead carry on their blissful existence, dancing all 
night and, according to the dificrent accounts, either sleeping or becoming 
disintegrated during the day. Somewhere on the route (the versions 
differ ^ to where) the dead man encounters the Guardian Ghost, 
who tries to eat him, but is placated by the presentation of a pig, 
placed in the dead man’s grave during his mortuary rites, on receipt 
of which the Guardian Ghost ceases to molest him, and he passes safely 
on his way. 

Cfdtf differences between Vao and other versions. 

The three versions differ considerably in detail, notably_ 

(<i) In the position of the Guardian Ghost, who in the Vao version is 
met with in^the cave, but in the Wala (and by implication also in the 
Atchin) version stands in the form of a natural monolithic block on the 
reef at Bong-na-un. 

{b) In knowledge of the dead man’s doings on the journey, much of 
which is known on Atchin and Wala, but nothing at all on Vao. 

(f) In the fact that in the Wala v’crsion the dead are said to dance as 
skeletons and their heads to fall off and their bodies fall asunder at dawn, 
when the bare bones remain lying on the ground till sundown, when they 
reassemble to resume their nightly dance. Thb beUef is vehemently 
denied on Vao, where the natives conceive of their dead as carrying on 
life in the form of ordinary disembodied ghosts. 


VAO VERSION 

I will here give the Vao version only. 


Burial at sundown. Pigs killed for presentation to Le-heo-hec. 

Old men of grades na-humbe and mer-stan are buried in the squatting 
pmition. Burial occurs at sundowm, the moment when the nighUy dance 
of the dead bepns. The body is arrayed in aU the 6ncry and insignia 
due to the dead man for the rank which he has attained in the Maki rites 
Irnmcdiately before inhui^tion, the first of a series of communion feasts 
IS held, in wbch a morsel of food is placed actually in the mouth of the 
dead man ^e b(^y is wrapped in fine mats, and a Uve pig thrown into 
^e grave.* Though, accordmg to one belief, the dead mJn immediatdy 
joins his anc^tors, and is therefore buried at sundown in order that he 
may forthwith join m the nighUy dance, according to another 


* See Momuiy Rites, p. 531. 

* See p. 54a. 


* See p. 541. 
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five,* and according to yet another ten,* days to get there. At all events, 
ten pigs must be sacrificed for his use on the journey. These ten pigs are 
sacrificed the morning after burial, but, such is the confusion of belief and 
the necessity that at all hazards he should have at least one pig to give to 
the Guardian Ghost, lest he should “go away quickly,” a further pig b 
sacrificed immediately after inhumation.* 

Dead rr^ enters ''Cave of the Dead." Is opposed bj Le-heo-/uv, but Ta-ghar 
l/two intercedes. Proceeds to Bong-na-un. 

The dead man first makes his way to the long black-sand beach called 
Ghor^p, where he enters the cave called barang na ta-mat, “Cave of the 
Dead." As he goes in, his way is blocked by Le-hev-hev. 

As the ghost of the dead man tries to enter the cave Le-hev-hev pulls 
him back. But Ta-ghar Lawo, who is also present, takes the side of the 
nw-comcr and says to Le-hev-hev,"Leave him alone. Let him come and 
all his friends over there,” indicating the inside of the cave. Le-hev- 
L leaves hold of the new ghost, who presents It with the ghost of 

me pig sacrificed at burial. If he had not such a pig, Le-hev-hev would 
devour him.* The new-comer also pays a pig to Ta-ghar Lawo » for 
having pleaded for him, and then goes inside into the cave, to “join 
his dead finends who are gathered there.” 

He does not suy, however, but continues on his lonely way for forty-odd 
nmes down the coast until he comes at sundown to the promontory called 

^^“S*"^***** 00 the coast of Malekula facing the volcanic island 
of Ambrim. 


Lights beacon. Is ferried to Ambrim and mounts volcano. Nightly dance of 
the dead. 

Amved at Bong-na-un, the dead man makes fire for a beacon to 
att^ract the attention of the ghostly ferryman on Ambrim, and also breaks 
° of seaweed called ro~go-rombol, and beckons with it. At this, 

the ferryman, named Lingi, sets out from Ambrim in his ghost’s canoe! 
buch ghwtly craft arc not canoes in anything but name, but simply any 
kmd of flotsam borne by the sea. The name of this canoe was first 
given as umwun, “banana-skin,” but later it appeared that any piece of 


out oJlhl: ^ *«*1 of dw ded man .eo 

* I (bpetser, 3, p. 332). 

p. 570). die dead depm by tea on the tenth day after death (Deacon, 4. 

* referred to by Godefroy, tec p. 233. 

Diit for rite*, no mention is made of the tacrifice of a lecond 

mv infomS^1 ^ infinitely le*s impoitance than that paid to Le-be%--hev, 

the Oba Tij*ar»J***'”*^X.^***°* mention it. Thii figure clearly corretpondt with 
itie Oba Tagar^ioema, “Tagaro the Big” (tee Codrington, 3, p. 170). 
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banyan bark or other minute object u-ould serve the ghostly purpose just 
as well. Lingi, the name given to the ferryman, is a descriptive word 
used in ordinary conversation as a verb meaning “to lead” or “to con¬ 
duct,” particularly in a canoe. This ferryman now paddles over in his 
flotsam craft and takes the new-comer back with him to .^mbrim, where 
he is escorted up to the big volcano caUed Bot-gharambi, “Source (base 
or origin) of the fire.” * 

The whole journey takes no time at all, for it is still dusk when he 
^ves, just as the nighUy dance of all the dead begins. The new-comer 
is placed in their midst and all the others dance around him till a famous 

gh<Kt named Mal-kalaut * calls out “Laiu- 1,” the customary way in 

which the leader ends a dance in actual life. Then all the others answer 
“ /a,” and the dance is over. 

The dance is repeated throughout the night by the dead of all the 
villages of Vao in turn, in the roution prescribed for ritual occasions 
during life, and, as in life, these are succeeded by those from the six 
Atchin viflages, and, more vaguely, by those from the remoter islands of 
the group.* 

Nothing more seems to be known on Vao about the life led by the 
dead, excepting that they dance all night and sleep all day. The Wala 
story, that the dead dance as skeletons and that their bones faU asunder 
and their heads fall oflf at dawn, b vehemently denied. 


Arl^ volcano on 

Anobnm, when in cnipuon, u an impressive sight 

There is a vcti called .Marum, but eruptions occur from time to time on 

d^trous within lining mcmor>- being that which 
on 7tb. 1913. the year before my arrival on tL ida^. when iS 

f 7 ^^***“*”! The summit of the central volcano is about 

3300 feet above sM-lwel. God^y describes an ascent he made of it, which contains 
Eow«-er, im de^ of anthropological interest. Speiser also gives a graphic aw^t^ 
climbing the volcano (Speiser, 3, pp, 317-33). * “ account ot 

Accordii« to Speiser, wlm, however, gii-es no other details of the journey, it is on 

“rK* *5 p* •***?,?*^'*’ ‘hat the dead man enc^tets the 

Guardian Ghtxt “i the ft^ a crab-liltc rooiutcr witli two imtn»-pv^ claws If on the 
^th clay after death, the dead man*, relatives haie sacrificed the c^'nl^ber Di« 
the pi^ s^ trot after and the Guardian Ghost eats them instead of him 
such pigs have ^ sacrificed, It devours the dead man. It u for this reason also ^ 
men are apt to perfim Cf^t^ of their own mortuary rites before they die. fSneiscr 
M. 333-3; t, pp. 68-9.) (^mpare also the mvthological ogress called “T^e^ra^ 
Woman (Nevm bumba-au) in South-West Bay (p 730) A similar frm,i uT?” 
monst^ppear. id» in the mythology of New 

IS a sacred spot called Tstabouat, where dwells a female deitv called Kah» vt 

the form of a huge hermit crab “ the claws of idiich are as ^ at ik,. . in 

palnk- It b ^who has power both ^^-5 m^^ireve 

own devotees who, with the aid of certain rites, canv out hoih^K^c • her 

not offered to her, since there are no pi« ^ 

"«de. (PP- give, a luff-?!;" 

famm^ the inventor ^hf^ !f h!I^ Pete-hul, and b 

See p, 299* 
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Account of how two Atchin women followed the ghost of a Vao man to Ambrim. 

There is a talc told on Wala explaining how it is that the facts con¬ 
cerning the journey of the dead and the life of ghosts arc known. This 
tale concerns a j^ost from Vao, but the details belong to the Wala version 
of the story, and it is told chiefly with a view to pointing out the dire 
effects that occur from not quickly enough placating a ghost {U-mets in 
^c Wala language) called ni-wet or gnush, “ Nose-devouring Stone,” which, 
in the form of a solitary rock,* stands alone in the sea at a place called 
Wctu, also meaning “Stone,” at the southern end of the black-sand 
l^ach of Orap. If not duly placated with the gift of a fowl, this Stone 
rises up and hits the nose of the dead man with its Anger, not in order 
to break it, but to make it flat.* 

The story states that an old man of Vao died, was adorned as usual 
for burial Mth his arm badges, fowk’ feathers and other insignia, and set 
out on his journey to Ambrim. 

\Vhen he came to a place called Woremet, on the coast opposite 
Atchin, he was seen by two Atchin women, who were so taken by his 
Ancry that they wished to marry him. So they followed him to the “ Cave 
of the Dead,” where they saw him gnawing the trunk of a magic tree 
with red fniit which is a feature in the Wala version of the story. Then 
they followed him through the cave, and on to where he struck the waters 
river with his wrand,* and passed through. But when they came to 
Wctu, the dead man delayed in presenting his fowl, so that the Stone 
rose up and with its Anger struck the dead man’s nose so as to malrr it 
flat. Then one of the women said to the other, “Now we sec that this 
man is no good. He is no man, but a ghost.” But they followed him 
to Pinalum, where the dead man took off the mats in which he was 
wrapped. Then they came to the placp called Gunsin Tc-mets,« and all 
three lit Ares on the reef. Shulcs,* the ferryman, saw the Arcs and paddled 


In the ala xmion, all ghoats met with, including the Guardian Gho*t Lc-«aw- 
**'^1 petronjorphic, and to be represented by natural upright coral blocb. 

rUe undeurability of the nose being Battened would appear to irtdicate the fact 
that present noM were characteristic of those responsible for the introduction of the 
myth. Compare the artificial elongation of the nose in Seniang (Layard, a, pp. atS, 
I *^™*'®*‘ expressed for the writer’s prominent nose recorded on p. 744 


In W ala vwon of the story, a cane, cut to the exact length of the dead man’s 
u buned with him in the grave. This cane, clearly the dead man’s “double.’’ 
DW50IIM a magic wand which the dead man takes with him and with which he parts the 

-. . rtvOT encountered on his way. The river here mentioned is the stream which 

the black-s^ beach. At burial a fowl is also killed, for payment to the “ Nose- 
his dead mu sets out <m his journey he slings the wand over 

nrut nth T ghost-fowl hanging from the hinder end, (For discussion of this 

and^t^r features of the Wala and Atchin version see Layard, 4.) 

the Ghosts*^^™* ™ * promontory, meaning “Nose (as promontory, cf. English ’ness’) of 
* Thu is the name given to the ferryman on Wala. 
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over. And when he saw that it w^ a Vao man, he paddled back to 
Ambnm and told all the dead from Vao to come over and fetch the new¬ 
comer. This they did, and the two Atchin women went with him to 
Ambnm. When they arrived there, one of the women was friirhtened 
and said to the other, “I've begged you aU the Ume to go back but yoti 
wodd not, and now you really sec that this is not a man, but a Rhosf 
and here we are among nothing but the dead.” ’ 

And they stayed there seven nights. And every evening, when the 
cnckets began to sing, they saw the bones of the dead join together and 
Iwome ahve, and they watched them dance till their heads fell off at the 
ruing of the morning star. And at dawn after the seventh night the head 
of the man they had accompanied fell off also.* 

But now the unusual happened. For the Atchin women must return 
home, but could not find their way alone. So this man became alive, and 
said, I will take you back to Atchin.” And he still had hb wand. So 
hasang femed them over to Gunsin Te-mets, he walked northward with 
them along the coast, and whenever they came to a river he struck the 
waters with his wand, so that they parted and the three walked through 
on ground And he went with them tiU they came to the “Cave of 
the ^ad, where he left them, saying ''Ko rtldrel t matur, ko rddrel t 
mam, * and himself returned to Ambrim. 

.u V."'’ returned alone to Atchin, but straightway died. But 

the Atchin ^op e brought them back to life by kneeling on their chests 
TheV^ics^ releasing the pressure, so that the breath came back into 

carne back to life they related all that they had seen. 
And that IS how it is known that the dead go to Ambrim and that after 
w\en days their heads fall off, and why care b taken to kill a fowl at 
death and to place a wand with the body in the grave. 

"r/w of 

amen the dead have their home in the cave. 

As I have shown, the Vao version of the story of the dead man’s 

t »n several material respects 

In the article mentioned above » aU three versions arc told and the variola 

• Called in Wala beng U main. 

^ bo«, 

in the newer form of culture exbiing on Wala as onoot^^^h fi' ^‘**Uonary penod 
ing to the older culture represent^ w Vao 

• The translation of this is doubtful. The dial«-t i< ii... 14- 1 

rneam “he dances from the time of lying down to sleeo to ^ ’ ** probably 

‘ This method of artificial respi^ “me of rm„g.» 

iuha HI, be brings it back/* ’ ” ^i^guagc of Wala, mu wushi 

• Layardg 4. 
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elemenu analysed into successive layers of belief. This method of his¬ 
torical analysis will be extended later when the whole of my field-material 
is in print. For details the reader interested in such matters is referred 
to the article in question. It is enough here to point out that, of the three 
versions, that held on Vao is clearly the older, but that even this version 
is itself composed of two entirely distinct layers. The fact that, in the 
Vao version, in spite of living on the volcano, the dead are said aUo to be 
present in the cave, and that both Lc-hev-hev and Ta-ghar Lawo are met 
with there, is a plain indication that at one time the cave, and not the 
volcano, must have been the dead man’s goal. It b thus clear that the 
volcano story b later, and superimposed on a previous belief in a home 
of the dead within the cave. In the Atchin and Wala versions, the dead 
do in fact go through a cave, but do not meet their dead relatives there, 
nor yet Le-hev-he\’, the position of the Guardian Ghost being in these 
versions transferred to the Malckulan promontory of Bong-na-un from 
which the dead arc ferried over to Ambrim. Thb shows a more complete 
acceptance of the superimposed volcano myth than b held on Vao. The 
severance from the older story is made more obvious by the complete 
dbapf>carancc of Ta-ghar Lawo, who docs not figure in the Wala and 
Atchin stories. 

Godefroy’s Account 

Let us now tium to Godefroy’s account, and find what additional 
information is to be gained from it. 

In the first place, w’c find immediate confirmation of the analytical 
method in the study of mythology outlined above in that, according to 
him, the natives themselves recognise quite clearly a sharp dbtinction 
between the two concurrently held conceptions of a home of the 
dead, on the one hand in a cave and on the other in the volcano on 
.■\mbrim. 

.According to his accoimt there arc two separate beliefs, and these two 
beliefs concern two layers of society. Those who have not taken .Maid 
rank eke out their life after death in caves, while the home of the dead in 
the volcano b reserved only for those who have attained high rank. 
According to him, those who go on to the volcano do not enter a cave at 
all. Thb seems to me unlikely, since in all the versions I collected the 
cave b at least passed through on the way. ^Vhcthcr thb omission b due 
to a degradation of belief during the last twenty years, or whether it b 
real, the cxbtcnce of the two beliefi side by side confirms even more 
completely than might have been expected the results of a purely analy¬ 
tical culmination of the longer story, and affords conclusive proof that 
the belief in the home of the dead within the cave is in fact the older, since 
belief in the volcano myth b quite definitely associated with the later, 
monolithic, form of Maki. 
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VoLa\NO 


Tht Path of Fht: 


I propose now to deal with the additional information rcirardine the 
volcano myth. ® 

Godcfroy is still questioning Mclteg-lil-nalc, and says: i 
I^t year, when the boy Motu died, the women put ten shillings * 
in each of his hands. It was a waste of money. Why did they do it?” 

” Oh, no 1 The money was to buy the fire! ” 

“What fire?” 

“The fire of Le-hev-hev.” 

“ What does that mean: ‘ buying the fire of Le-hev-hev ’ ? " 

“That means that he paid Le-hev-hev not to eat him, but to leave him 
alone to follow the path of fire.” 

“Where, then, is Ix;-hev-hev when your ghost arrives before It, and 
how does It behave?” 

“It is standing upright on the path of fire (the path which leads us to 
Ine nre).* It throws Itself forward, to devour us but ” 

“But what?” ’ 

“ Why, then, we show It the shillings which we have in our hands and 
pve It the pigs that we have caused to be sacrificed for It; It throws 
Itself on them and eats them instead of eating us ” 

■ ,!!"»' that you prefer »alltir,g 

in the fire to being devoured by Le-hev-hev?” * 

“ Indeed, yes.” 

By this, Melteg-lil-nale clearly meant that walking in fire, that is to 
My, being in the volcano, was the greatest possible bliss, since to the native 
fire means |»wcr and life, and the atuinment of life after death in the 
volcano is the ^itive goal towards which everj’ native strives. Else¬ 
where Melteg-hl-nale refers to it as “The great fire of Le-hev-hev, the 

on Le-hcs.hcv are ,.lc«, from 
quite ^ *Wn«» are not 

thote of high r«dt meet a ghoat ™ k' '1 

wWch the white mcm caU Am«ie. It is w this g^hoit Aa "Z 
the shdhnp placed in their hands: the>- pay the paswjfe*m ArnSrl^'* 
appear to be the point the natives call Bong-na-un^lt*wo.iW , T**“ '^“*‘1 

this that during the twents- >tani since I vZfn the Small i “PPvar probable from 
story has spread to N'ao. ' 1. was Jh”™ A*'*'*" 

adoption of Atehin belief would be in c^pleteZoid wiZtl*" 

At 3 i^ forms which was a marked feature S Vao cuhire the^^aid’^f^k'? '“^“P* 
examples are seen m tbu book. uuure tnen, and of which many 
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fire of chiefs. ... It is there that (Le-hev-hev) sends the ghosu of chiefe * 
of na~humbe." 

Nor is there any fear, or even thought, of being burnt in it, as the 
following question and answer show: 

“Do your ancestors tell you that this fire bums them?” 

“.No.”* 

Old men of li’ala and Rano tiy to "bring back the fire'* from Ambrim to 

MaUkula. 

Godefroy recounts how, “about the year 1903, some old men of Wala 
and Rano took it into their heads to go to i\mbrim to buy the ‘fire’ and 
‘bring it back’ to the mountain which dominates their two islets,” which 
he refers to as “Lalemp,* on the mainland of Malckula. They had (in 
their opinion) every justification for saying ‘bring back,’ because, they 
said, used to be a ‘fire’ on Lalemp, but the men of Ambrim had 
stolen it in order to augment the power of theirs. For this purpose they 
organised a convoy of sea-going canoes loaded with pigs with which to 
buy the fire and for their own food during the voyage.. . . Having sailed 
a mile and a half, till they were off the promontory of Pinalum, haunt of 
ghosts from all that part of Malekula, these latter raised such protestations 
and unleashed the winds and sea with such success that the flotilla put 
about and came home. ... So the fire of Ambrim remained on Ambrim.” 

Life on the volcano. 

Godelroy makes no mention of the all-night dancing on the volcano, 
his only reference to the life of the dead on .\mbrim being to the “eternal 
palavers” which the ghosts are said to hold. 


The “Death Pig” 

I have already referred to the pig sacrificed at death “in case the dead 
should go away quickly.” Godefroy adds some useful information about 

‘ Cf. (bolnotc on p. 220. Chieh in the usually accepted sense of the wotd do not 
in the Small Islands, though it b a common habit with all white men to call all 
• '"l" ^ name, which b, hbtorically speaidng, not far from the truth, 

**"^s I . “ * chiefly hierarchy which in these islands has become plutocratic. 

Ill*?'***'"**' perceives, however, that hb interlocutor has an eye on extracting 
a p^lel between the Arc of the volcano and the fires of hell, and being, like all natives, 
*, ^.*** ™an, adds: “But they say that those who are in the fire are iJways angry, and 
“."^"y *"cy *re always wishing to harm us." Thb statement, however, b dragged 
In i»w,^i.'n!!i”* refers, not to those who have attained the ^ory of the volcano, but 
awed in battle and thus have no proper burial, and appear as will-o'-the-Hisps 
to 1 ^ those left behind. See p. 235, footnote. 

. '*** native name of the mountain, but that of a village on its slopes, 

mutaicen by the Admiralty surveyoa for that of the mountain itself. For thb and other 
roistai^ m geographical nomenclature, and an explanation of how they cKcurred, see 
Layard, 5, p. 34a, ndte. 
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this. He quotes a native saying, After my death I must at all costs 
rejoin the souls of my ancestors. I can attain this only if Lc-hev-hev 
lets me through, and It will let me through if I present my ‘death 

Therefore, “ Ever)* native, however poor, possesses a pig destined to 
be sacrificed and eaten on the day of his death. Children acquire theirs 
on the fortieth day after birth, at the time when their hair is cut. If they 
should happen to die before ihb, their relatives would sacrifice a small 
pig for them, just as for a grown man. The small pig given to a little 
child is destined to grow’ up with it. ... I have sever^ times seen certain 
very young pigs wandering around their houses, with the appearance of 
being completely domesticated. When I asked whom they l^longcd to, 

I would be told, for instance, that a given animal belonged to, say, L-. 

But this L-was a baby only three months old. After several enquiries 

of this kind, I learned that every man on Vao, whether he be a new-born 
babe or an old man, has such a ‘personal’ pig. If the animal dies before 
iu owner, it is replaced by another. It is his own inalienable property, 
and destined to be sacrificed at the death of iu owner. 

“ It sometimes happens that a native changes his abode; sometimes 
his clan; much more rarely his tribe. He hesitates for a long time; but 
the day when, at last, he moves his ‘death pig,’ one may be sure that on 
that day he has definitely moved.” • 


Dependence on kinsfolk for sacrifice. No moral considerations. 

‘‘Everyone knows that after death he will have to do only* with 
Le-hev-hev; that is why this pig never leaves him: present or absent 
from his own country, his relatives will sacrifice it ‘for his death.’” 

Godefroy speaks of the sacrifice of this pig as ‘‘ the necessary passport” 
if a dead man would set his feet on the road to the volcano. There is no 
moral test, nor is there, naturally, any question of what a man may or 
may not have done during his life. There is “only one great misfortune 
to fear: that of being devoured by Le-hes-hev. ... To suffer this awful 
fate is not to be punished for crimes; it b simply to be the rictim of a 
fatal negligence [i.c. in the unheard of case of a man’s kinsfolk omitting 
to perform the sacrifice], the rictim of a ferocious beast which seeks to 
dcsour m. But . . . from the moment that a man is in possession of a 
‘death pig’ he seems without fear; in fact, each man has hb pig ready to 
be sacrificed, in case of mbfortime, on hb tomb.” ‘‘One thing b enough 


* imku mho tut malum na nuk, iiiently, “ray pig for my death.” 

• “In the same way. when a native dccida to leavx his vUlage to take up liii abode 

with the Pdre at the .Miswon, one is ne\-er certain about his sincerity till the dav when 
this man am\-es at the enclosure preceded b>- his ‘death pig ^ 

Le-hev-hev ha. complete control over 
the dead, with w^ Ta-ghar hw nothing whatever to do. (Com^, however his 
uiicrceanon with Le-he\-hcv in the cave, which Godefroy does not rerord.) ’ 
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to assure the peace of the dead man in the other life; that his pig should 
be sacrificed at his death.” 

Sacrifice for presentation to Le~fuD~heo, as company for the dead man and for 

fas food. Coconut trees cut doom for his drink. 

The “death pig” is not, however, the only one to be sacrificed during 
the early days of the mortuary rites. Accusing to Melteg-lil-nale, the 
ghostly journey to .Ambrim lasts ten days, “during which w'e sacrifice in 
the dancing-ground all the dead man’s pigs, so that he shall not be 
devoured by Le-hev-hev, and so that he shall have company on the way.” 

“Thus, those which we kill on the day of his death are sacrificed 
so that Lc-hev-hev may let him pass through and follow the ‘path of 
fire.’” 

On the other hand, “those which we kill during the following days 
arc to supply the ghost of the dead man with food. For his drink we cut 
down ten coconut trees growing on his ground. We cat the flesh of the 
pigs which we have sacrificed; but we do not touch the coconuts ; these 
we leave to serve as drink for the dead man.” 

Pigs for Le-kev~hev and all ghosts to eat, so that th^ shall not trouble the living. 

Vengeful activities of neglected ghosts. 

We have seen how Melt^-lil-nale said, at the beginning of this 
account, “It is to save ourselves from Lc-hev-hev that wc sacrifice our 
pigs, that wc dance, and that wc perform all our rites.” He also says, 
however, “ Wc sacrifice them so that the ghosts shall not molest us; they 
make ceaseless demands for pigs to cat.” 

Note here the identification of all ghosts of those of high rank with 
Le-hev-hev referred to on p. 220. 

This brave account of the number of pigs sacrificed, though true in 
respect of the enormous numbers of pigs sacrificed during the Maki rites, 
is not quite so true of those sacrificed on other occasions, when commercial 
gp^cd sacs jealously with ancestral duty. In thb case “the ghosts often 
come back to torment us, their relatives on V’ao, but do not molest 
strangers. They come to reproach our avarice in respect of sacrifices 
which, though bound to perform them, wc do so but meanly. For cx- 
amplc, when one of our kinsmen dies, it is our duty to sacrifice and eat 
all his pigs. But instead of sacrificing them all, we content ourselves with 
sacrificing perhaps only a third or quarter of thcm,di\iding the rest among 
ourselves. Then the ghosts come in fiuy: some suddenly appear to us 
all red,* move before us for a moment and suddenly go, leaving us full 
of terror. Others often hide in the tops of trees, close to their graves, and, 

According to my notes, it b only the ghosts of those slain in battle, and who have 
thus no resting-place, that appear thus as will-o'-the-wbps. These ghosts arc called 
la-mat oamp, “fiery ghosu.” See p. 631 and footnote p. 233. 
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at night, attack those of us who come within their reach with a shower of 
pebbles and of small unripe fruit; or else they set themselves to sighing 
and weeping in a manner so sad, so sad, that we take fright and flee. 
Others seize us violently by the arm or shoulder and shake us. During 
the month following a burial we tremble with fright!” EUsewhere, he 
says, “Sometimes they stand upright on a path, as if coming to meet us: 
the apparition whirls round like a tornado of Are: it is all red, but only 
lasts a moment.” 

Afortuaiy rites sometimes performed before death. 

To such a pitch has the fear of revengeful ghosts, combined with the 
desire to witness oneself the magnificence of one’s own mortuary rites, 
reached, that it is not unknown for a powerful man actually to perform 
his own mortuary rites before his death.^ Thus Godefroy telb us: 
“Melteltun is the happiest man on earth, since, feeling himself ageing, 
he has already performed his own mortuary rites three years ago. Ob¬ 
serving the infirmities of age creeping upon him, and having only limited 
confidence in hu kinsfolk’s piety, this cunning old man who had so often 
deceived his compatriots took it into his head one fine day to order the 
performance of his obsequies and to sacrifice all his ‘death pigs.’ He is 
now well assured that the blessing of the Ambrim fire u accorded to him 
in advance; he knows he will not be eaten by Le-hev-hev, but that he will 
have the good fortune and the honour of going to take part in the endless 
palavers of his ancestors. Now, he has nothing to do but wait; and,” 
says the reverend father, not with arrUre-pensie, “he thinks less than ever 
about Ta-ghar up in the moon, or about Le-hev-hev who has already 
eaten hb pigs. So, every day now he b to be seen strolling down the path 
towards the sea, hb face cheery and uppbh in spite of his age. He has 
indeed attained the summit of joy in respect of duty done and pride well 
satisfied.” 

The rites referred to above arc almost certainly the feast called matean, 
described on pp. 544 ff. Mcltcg-t6, of the village of Ruruar on Atchin, 
went so far as to build for himself a huge stone mausoleum in the shape 
of a shark, and to perform similar rites long before his death, the conse¬ 
quences of which will be described in a future volume. 


The Cave 

Each Small Island has its appropriate cave on the mainland for those of low 
rank; said to contain fire. 

I have already mentioned that, according to Godefroy’s account of 
beliefs now held on Vao, twenty years since I was there, the ghosu of 

* See p. 545. 
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those of high rank who go to the volcano do not previously go through the 
cave, but meet Le-hev-hev “standing upright on the ‘path of fire.”’ 
The belief in the cave as the final habitation of the dead applies, on the 
other hand, only to those who have not taken Maki rank. 

Thus, in the words of Melteg-lil-nale, “The ghosts of the common 
people, that is to say those who have not taken Maki rank, do not go to 
the volcano on Ambrim, they remain close to their own country, the 
Small Islands. Among the rocky indentations of the coast [of the big 
island of Malekula], at those spots which appear most wild, we find small 
caves, like houses: it is in these that Le-hev-hev, with the help of Its 
assbtants, keeps our dead kinsfolk imprisoned. 

“Those from Wala and Rano find their home [in caves] on the 
impressive promontory of Pinalum. . . .* 

“Those from Atchin inhabit the caves situated to the right of the 
great black-sand beach [Orap]. . . . 

“Those from Vao go to the coast facing the bland, towards North 
Cape, into very small caves.” 

Just as there seems to be, however, consideraUe confusion as to who 
remains in these caves and who does not (for, as will be seen when we 
come to discuss the Maki, the dbtinction between ranks b now very 
slight), so also the idea of fire seems, by analogy, to have penetrated 
the notion of a home of the dead of “commoners” in caves. Thus, 
Melteg-lil-nale b reported as saying, “ Our ancestors went there [into the 
caves] to see them, and told us that the>' saw them walking in the fire. 
This fire is not made of big flames like those of which the White Men 
speak, but is like a mass of sparks, or a small fire running among dry 
leaves which have fallen to the ground. It britates continually; but it 
docs not make them suffer like that of your Satan.” * 

' “The end of this promontory b made of great coral blocla which the waves caused 
by the trade winds have perforated in a remarkable May . . . [honeycombing them 
with ca\es] . . . When the sea here is rough it is because the ghosts are hungry for 
yams, bananas and taro. The moment the voyager throMs them provisions, the sea 
becomes calm, or else the wind is immediately made to blow from the desired quarter. 
If, on the other hand, this satisfaction is rcfiis^ them, or else the voyager (inds himself 
genuinely without provisions, then they re ven ge theniscl\’es by barring the way or, in 
these latter days, capsizing the motor launch of the white infidels. ... [A good 
maxim b] ‘never sail past Pinalum without having a good store of yams aboard’’* 
(Godefroy, i, 193a, pp. 223-4). 

* Throughout hb dialo^e, the re\'erend father b naturally on the look-out on the 
o ne h and for analogies and on the other for differences between Chrbtian and native 
uogma. Le-hev-hqv b thus considered as closely approximating to Satan, and the 
i^canic fires with those of hdl. Godefroy, however, b quite clear on the fact 
tMt, though there cxbt certain similarities with the Christian dogma in the main 
characters of Ta-ghar and Le-he\'-hev, and in the existence of fire as the main feature 
« the life after death which b cormected exclusively with Le-hev-hev, the two systems 
of belief do imi bear comparison in detaib. Most clearly b thb shown in the complete 
failure to elicit, from hwever Milling an informant, any admission that the fire b 
harmful. 
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(Q BEINGS CALLED HAMBALEV OR AMB.\LEV 

(a) In the caves, guarding the dead. 

In the last section were mentioned certain “assistants” employed by 
Le-hev-hev to keep the dead of “common i>eopIe” in the caves to which 
they go after death. These so-called “assistants” are all aspects of a 
Being whose name as spelt by Godefroy is Ambalev, or Hambalev, but 
the name of whose order I recorded on Atchin as Ghamba Lep. Of those 
ghosts that live in caves, those from each of the Small Islands appear 
to be under the surv'eillance of a different aspect of this Being. ITtus, 
according to Meltcg-lil-nale, 

Ghosu from Wala and Rano living in caves on the promontory of 
Pinalum are guarded by Ambalev marelemrek. 

Ghosts from Atchin inhabiting the caves of Orap are detained by 
Ambalev malavame. 

Ghosts from V^ao inhabiting caves tow’ards North Cape arc looked 
after by Ambalev martembvrA 

(b) Prowling along the path to cany off the living to be eaten by Le-hev-hev. 

On the other hand, he says, “We have nc\’er seen either Ta-ghar or 
Le-he\'-hev, but we have often seen this one’s assistants.” Elsewhere he 
speaks of “ Hambalev, Le-hev-he\'’s assistant, who prowls along the paths: 
we hardly have time to see him before he is upon us: he makes us die of 
fright and takes us to his master, who immediately devours us.” ... He 
is the most terrible of ghosts. 

“All the same,” remarked Godefroy, “I have ne\’cr yet heard speak 
of anyone falling snetim to Hambalev.” 

“That’s true,” replied his tactful informant. “But we know that 
wherever the reverend Fathers live, Hambalev very rarely comes.” 

(D) GHAMBA LEP 

These last quotations clearly envisage this Being as attacking not the 
dead, but the Ih-ing. This is the character attributed in the Small 
Islands to a specialised type of flying trickster inhabiting certain villages 
on the mainland of Malekula between Norsup and the reefy bay south 
of Uri, whose activities I have described elsewhere.* 

‘ Godefroy, i, 1933, p. 234. The name* of these AmhaUr appev to be topographi¬ 
cal, lince the name of the first, Amiatn mareiemrek, i* probably m amalgamation of 
the word mora meanly “n^” and Limwerek. the name of the chief mainland village 
that the BwUi arc said to iithabit. In the tame way maloMme probably means “ man 
of Lavame,” another mainland village of which a few survivors are now on Vao. The 
third name mcrumbur probably meant “man of Tembur,” indicatin g some other 
village I do not kstow of. 

* I.ayard, 3. 
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These tricksten, called Bwili, form a kind of brotherhood the name of 
which b Ghamba Up, clearly the same word as Godefroy’s HambaUv 
and probably meaning “Great Fire.” Their sphere of influence docs not 
reach to the Small Islands, but b confined to the mainland of Malekula, 
where they arc much feared. Having gone through an initiation rite in 
which their bodies are said to be cut up and joined together again, they 
are said to acquire the jjower of flight in the form of fowb, and of trans¬ 
forming themselves into snakes and other objects for the sake of working 
harm on their victims, one of their main tricks being to assume the form 
of a husband or wife and seducing the unsuspecting spouse, thereby 
causing the victim’s death.' 

‘ For one tale told on V'ao, see p. 81. 


CHAPTER X 


PIGS 


S INCE it is impossible to describe any aspect of Small Island culture 
without reference to pigs, I propose now to devote a chapter to these 
animals. 

It is frequently assumed by white men in the Pacific that the pig was 
introduced by Captain Cook. Thb is, of course, not the case. Pigs were 
obsers'cd in neighbouring blands in large quantities by Quiros in 1606, 
and the cult of the pig is in any case too deeply rooted in native culture 
for such recent introduction to have been possible. The Malekulan pig 
belongs to the breed known as Sus papuemis, found all over Melanesia, as 
well as in New Guinea.^ Nowhere, however, is its culture developed to 
such a high degree as in the Northern New Hebrides, in which area two 
characteristics mark it out from all other branches of the species. Both 
these characterisdes are due to the hand of man. 


Intersex pigs. 

The first is the rearing of intersex pigs. This practice is far from 
universal, even in this area, being confined to the most northerly islands 
of the group, namely, Maewo, Oba, Raga, Santo and Malo. It does not 
take place in Maickula, though the phenomenon is well known to Malc- 
kulans,^ and figures in Small Island mythology. It therefore does not 
immediately concern us here.* 


Artificial elongation of tusks. 

W^t docs concern us b the more widespread praedee of ardficially 
inducing the growth of the tusks. Thb practice lies at the base of the 
nadves whole overt religious life, gives rise to the chief form of currency, 
and so largely regulates all their economic aedvities, and, as I have said, 
permeates every aspect of life. ’ 

The means by which the tusks arc induced to grow b a very simple one, 
and consbts in knocking out the upper canines, so that the tusks, having 


• (* 4 ^. 934 . P- 50) wyi that they .re now craned with European pi» of 
vanotn bre^ Thu o a wry new development, which had not started atihe tiS of 

SicS fJongated tusks 

• Intmex (hennaphrodite) pigs arc mentioned by Codrington 1 no An 

arrf ^ Riv^ t. ral. I. ^ 80 98 ^ .07. Zd havcTl. n^e^’aClrS^ 
the biological point of view by Dr. John Baker (1, a, 3 and 4 (Chapter V)). 


PLATi: IX, I and a 




1. Tusked jaw’s displayed on Atcliin. Note the douhlc-circle-tuskcr 

on the top row 

2. Youth named Mal-.sihini reedini; a re-entrant-tasker he was almut 

to sacrifice during tlie course of his Initiation rite on Atchin 
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nothing to bite against, continue their upward growth. Following their 
natural curve, they then curl backwards, and then dosimwards, piercing 
the check and then the jaw. The jaw is no obstacle, for, growing now 
forwards again through the bone, they finally emerge once 
having completed a whole circle, with the up of the 'J'® 

spot at which it first appeared. When the tmk has pushed its way up for 
the second time so that its tip is visible outside the ammal s lip, it is con 
sidcred perfect from a ritual point of view. This is, however, by no mcaiu 
the highest possible stage of growth. Tusks so trcati^ can, wth I'lck an 
Rood management, be induced to describe two complete circles, and there 
Le cases in which they have been known to describe three. Dun^ my 
stay on Vao there was one highly valued beast which had attamed this 

triple distinction.* 


Tusked boar the natives' sacrificial animal. 

The motive behind the tremendous laboiK and endless care laNTshrf 
to produce these results is a religious one, since the prime value of the 
pig with artificially elongated tusks lies in the fact that it is the sacnficwl 
animal, through the slaying of which, with due ritual, a man attains life 

after death.* .. 

The manner in which this is accomplished, and the endless ramifica¬ 
tions, both ritual and commercial, resulting from this belief, will be dealt 
with in due place. It must suffice here to point out that the whole piwcss 
involves the identification of the sacrificer with the victim, and that since, 
in this strongly patrilineal society, men only have souls and have the right 
to sacrifice, only male pigs are so treated. 


Gelded pigs. 

Male pigs arc, however, of two kinds, gelded and not gelded. The 
practice of gelding pigs is probably due to a compromise between religious 
ideologN’ and gastronomical considerations. For an essential aspect of 
sacrifice is that the victim should also be eaten. But the mwt valued 
tusked boars are always old; moreover, the pain attendant on the passage 
of their tusks through the jaw is not conducive to that state of content^nt 
which would enable them to put on flesh. The result is that, apart from 
their tusks, they are, as a rule, nothing but skin and bones. ParUy owing 


* Thit operation will be fiiUy described in a future voluinc on Alehin. A brief 
account by Pfcre GodcEroy b quoted on p. 259 of the present volume. 

• FWb (see p. 3^). but do n« of 

Recent innovations abo include the lacrificc of animals introduced by fttrurc 

iuch as youi^ bullocks obtained from pUnten —I saw, and will nnmxteA of bv 

volume, one such sacrifice on Atchin—though such innovations w fr ^iacrificed 

the old men. On Ambrim another introduced animal known to have 
b the dog. 
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to this, and partly so as to pro\idc companionship Tor the boars, certain 
male pigs are gelded. Geld^ pigs also have their upper canines extracted, 
and so deN'elop elongated tusks, but are never, so far as I know, kept alive 
beyond the stage at which the tusks approach the jaw but have not yet 
entered it. They arc reared for two purposes, firstly as companions to the 
tusked boars, and partly so as to pro>idc the fleshy part of sacrifice. Thus 
pigs are often sacrificed in pairs, one tusked boar and one gelded tusker. 
The boar only b the official victim; the gelded tusker b sacrificed at the 
same time in order to provide the meat. 

Sows not saerifited or eaten. 

Though women sometimes own pigs, sows arc never sacrificed and 
therefore do not have theb tusks artificially elongated; nor may they be 
eaten.’ Men cannot cat sows because they are female, and women may 
not cat pig-flesh at all. For pig-flesh is only eaten as a result of sacrifice. 


TERMI-NOLOGY; PIG GRADES; STAGES OF GROWTH 

Ge.\eral Ter.ms 

The general word for “pig” b M, or, when preceded by the indefinite 
article, na-mbd. The same word b used more specifically for “boar” as 
opposed to gelded pig or sow. 

Gelded pigs arc called tamav. 

Sows are called hb-rao. 

Pigs reared from a sow belonging to the owner and not acqubed by 
trade arc called netin na-mborav, and are particularly prized for sacri¬ 
fice. Such pigs when grown to sacrificial size I will call “home-bred 
tuskers.” 

Intersex pigs, described in Vao as having vagina and testicles but no 
penb, are called na-rao. These are not intentionally reared on Vao, but 
sometimes occur in the course of ordinary breeding. 

Four Mai.n Grades depe.nding on Curvature of Tusks 

Tusked boars are, for ritual purposes, graded into four main categories, 
according to the length and curvature of their tusks. As these categories 
are the same, with dialectical variations, all over the Small Islands, and 
as it b necessary to be able to refer to them in Englbh in such a manner 
as not to biurdcn the reader with too many native terms, 1 propose here 

‘ Compare Goddro>-, i, 1934, p. 48; “The tow it dapiicd to such an extent that 
it may not even be eaten; if it u necevary, for some reason or other, to get rid of a 
sow, it if thrown into the tea, unless the young men take it for bait to attract sharks, 
which they then kUl.” 
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1. 'I’uskcd jaw* «if sacrificial tmars:— 
A. Orcscrnt-iuskrr; B. C.iirs’cd tusker; 
C^allcl U. Re-rnlrant'tuskcrs. (Layard, 

2, Plafr Xntl, Fig. X) 

2. Wootlen pig-kilirr from ScnuiiiK. 

{Layard, 2, Plait XIX, Fig. 2) 

3. Douhlc-circlc tusk removed from 
Jaw. {Speim, 3, Plate 27, Fig. 2) 




.3 



4. Jaw of a rc-cmrant-luskcr {Speher, 3, Plait 27, Fig. 1). The pn>- 
tulrcrancr on the jaw is probably the socket of a third tusk 
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to give the Vao terms, together with the English equivalents which I first 
published in 1928,* and which I shall continue to use in this and subsc* 
quent volumes. To illustrate the importance of these four grades, I will 
give also the Atchin terms for the same grades, which are almost the same 
as those used in Vao, although the terms used for the less important 
intermediate grades differ considerably. The four grades arc: 

(1) Crescent-Tusker. Vao pakeah, Atchin ptkts. The tusks arc 
plainly NTsiblc outside the animal’s Ups. TTic word “crescent” is 
chosen owing to its technical connotation of “growing.” 

(2) Curved-Tusker. Vao m-ntgh, Atchin na-ru. The portion of the 
tusk visible outside the animal’s Up is now distinctly curs'cd, the 
tip being directed backwards, but not yet having penetrated the 
cheek. 

(3) Re-Entrant-Tusker. Vao bb-wart,* Atchin ni~wara. The tusk 
has now pierced the cheek and re-entered the jaw. 

(4) Circle-Tusker. Vao merer-pakeahy Atchin merer-pekes. The tusk 
has now passed through the jaw, curved up forwards inside the 
spot where it first appeared, and the tip b again visible outside the 
animal’s Up. The word merer means “tvricc” or “double,” and 
indicates that the tip of the tusk now occupies for a second time 
the position of crescent-tusker {pakeah, pekes). 

NOTE ON THE TER.NIS USED FOR THE PIG IN GENERAL, 

AND FOR THE FOUR .MAIN GRADES OF TUSKER 

Bb (Atchin buha). Thb word, used for the pig in general, is alUed to 
the Indonesian forms babui, bawi and babi? variants of which arc common 
throughout Melanesia. 

Pakeah (Atchin pekes), here used for crescent-tusker, b an uncommon 
word, and appiears in Melanesia, so far as b known, only in the New 
Hebrides, where it appears as a generic term for pig under the forms 
bukahi (in the Bieri district of South Epi), pekasi (in Erromanga), pokasi 
(in Tanna) and pigadh (in Ancityum).* 

Xa-rvgh (Atchin na-ru), here used for curved-tusker, b by far the most 

* Layard, a, p. igo. It is to be hoped that other writers will adopt these terms, 
as the grades arc important not only in present-day practice, but also in tracing the 
development of the cult of artificial tusks in this and neighbouring areas, and without 
agreed technical terms in English comparison would be difficulL 

* The only (Mg name mentioned by Godciroy b boyar, which b evidendy the same 
word, but which he on several occasions describes as indicating thb stage of growth 
the second time round, i.e. after having already completed one circle. 

’ For information regarding these terms I am indebted to the Rev. A. Caiicll. 
Codrington, 1, gives a Ibt of 40 languages in which forms of the Indonesian word for 
pig arc used. Dr. Capcil has a list ^ over too. 
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common term used in the Northern New Hebrides for various grades of 
tusker, though the grades which it is used to indicate vary greatly. The 
word is dearly allied to the Mou words ruga, “to bend at an angle 
wthout breaking,” and lui, “to bend at an angle,” together with luge, 
“to fold or bend,” ‘ though none of these terms are here used to specify 
any grade of pig. In Malo, however, the word is found in the form of 
undruk, described as a boar with “a curved tusk so large that it has grown 
right round to reach the jaw,” * that is to say, that it is there used for 
what, in my terminology, is a reentrant-tusker. In Lambumbu it 
appears in the form of ruutrvgh, meaning “a pig whose tusk has passed 
trough the jaw-bone and entered the mouth,” * i.e. a stage longer than 
in Malo. In South-East Oba (Lologaro) the term is not used alone, but 
reappears under the form ruk-waru, applied to boars of which the tusks 
have re-entered the jaw the second time round.* The word warn means 
“twice,” and the complete term thus means “twice curved.” This is the 
longest curvature of tusk I know of to receive a grade name which is not 
simply a repetition of the terni used for the tusk on iu first way round. 
The importance of this term is emphasised by its use as a title in the 
graded society under the form of ruk-waru in the Maki of Atchin and Wala 
of ruh-varu in Unua,‘ lok-paro in Port Sandwich and luk-baro or lugubar^ 
m the Manggc of Sulol and Lonwolwol on Ambrim.* 


Bb-ware (Atchin ni-wara). This term, here used for re-entrant-tusker 
IS 1 ^ w,d«prcad, ^d I do not know of its use as a grade term outside 
the Small Islands. It is allied to the Mota rvar, meaning “to twist screw 

curl over,” and also “to have curled tusks,” illustrated by the’phrase’ 
0 go€ w€ war.^ 

Mern-paktah (Atchin mner-pekes), here used for circle-tusker, is a 
composite term, meaning ^'pakeah again,” signifying the return of the 
^k, on Its secon^d round, to the position of pakeah, or crescent-tusker. 
This IS, so far as has been recorded, a universal way of describing circle- 
tmkers, namely by the device of using the name of a pres ious grade with 
the addmon of some word signifying “again.” We have already seen 
e ihe term ruk-waru, meaning “ruA twice,” together with its South- 
East Malekulan and Ambrim equivalents luk-paro, etc. The same means 
13 emjployed in ^mbumbu, where the phrase ni-mbuah rendam vaaru is 
• for a pig in which the tusk is beginning to project for the second 
time, and hp maoOs vaaru, “a pig in which the tusk is clearly seen nro- 
jecung for the second time.” • In Seniang the same device is emplo^ 


• Ciodniurtoo _ 

•Si^. ■ - - — "”™“ 

• One of the four “Fires" into which the ni-mautki srades of I 

divided was also called by this name (Deacon. 4, p.^6). Lamb 

• For references see ubie of graded society ranltsTrable XI TK- 

“ »a«ificc a 

» Codrington, a. • Deacon, 4. p. 196. ^ 


• ft Kfw/iicauui 
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by means of the word ttdal, meaning “again \ thus, mbong mtviis is 
roughly equivalent to crescent-tusker, and mbong rruviis ndai means “a pig 
whose tusk has attained to the mbong meviis stage for the second time, 
that is to say, has become a circle-tusker, and for any stage above this the 
qualifying adverb ndal is added to the name for the corresponding stage 
the first time round.^ 

Pkilologital evidtnee points to comporativoljt recent development of the art of 

rearing circle-tuskers. 

The above brief philological survey is not without imponance, smee 
it shows that, of all the terms used to describe pigs, two only are wide¬ 
spread, namely bb, the generic word for pig all over Melanesia, wiA 
its close parallels in Indonesia, and the term rugh, together with its 
various equivalents, of which the root meaning is “curved.” In connexion 
with this term rugh and its equivalents, the interesting fact further emerges 
that they are used in various districts for almost any grade of curved- 
tusker, from crescent-tusker to a stage almost equivalent to circle-tusker. 
There is, further, the noteworthy fact that there is nowhere an indiridual 
term for circle-tusker, this grade being everywhere expressed by repeating 
the term used for the first visible stage of the tusk on its first round, together 
with some word signifying “twice” or “again.” 

These facts apf>ear to indicate: (fl) that in the development of the 
New Hebridean practice of rearing pigs with artificially deformed tusks 
the important thing at first was the production of a curved tusk of any 
size, called by some form of the wo^ rv^A, and that this term became 
applied at one time in various districts to the greatest length of tusk then 
known; and (A) that the stage of circle-ttisker, for which no indisidual 
term exists, is a comparatively late development due to improved tech¬ 
nique. This supposition is borne out in the accounts given by the natives 
themselves of the grades of tusker sacrificed both formerly and now. In 
the history of the Maki on Atchin (to be published in a future volume) it 
will be shown that it is only in recent generations that circle-tuskers have 
been reared in sufficient numbers to become the prescribed form of 
sacrifice at certain rites, and that formerly, even on the most important 
occasions, the highest-grade sacrificial animals were re-entrant-ttiskers. 

Each of the four main grades has its oum conch-shell trumpet signal. 

Howev’cr late the development of the art of producing circle-tuskers 
may be, the four main grades of tusker mention^ above are now firmly 
established in the Small Islands, and each has its owm particular ritual 
significance. The great importance of this method of classification in 
the native mind b shown by the fact that each of the four main grades 
has its own special signal, blown for it on a conch-shell trumpet. These 

> Deacon, 4, p. 195. 
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signals are blown whenever a tusked boar changes hands, approaches the 
island in a canoe or is sacrificed, and it b in connexion with tusked boars 
that these trumpets arc chiefiy used.^ 


Intermediate Stages of Growth 

In addition to the four main grades cited above there arc a number 
of intermediate grades the terms for which have no special ritual signific¬ 
ance, but simply describe the stages of growth. Though I am unable in 
all cases to give literal translations as fully as I shall be able to do in a future 
volume with respect to those in use on Atchin, it will be seen that they are 
chiefly of a purely descriptive nature. They are; 

Bb rombo. Sucking pig. 

Na-mbb. Pig that has been weaned. (Thb b the general word for pig.) 

Ghamb-ghamb-Uhi. The lower canine (i.c. the txisk) b about to appear 
(through the gum). Leki means “to see.” 

Bb-ruhuU. The tusk has erupted. 

Bb mpal-pd-re. The tusk meets the upper canine. The word pai 
means “to strike,” also “to sacrifice.” It b at thb point that the upper 
canine b knocked out. I do not know whether the name refen to the 
striking of the tusk against the upper canine, or to the fact that, once the 
latter b extracted, the animal b destined for sacrifice. 

Bb hbldt. The upper canine {patin{e)) has been extracted. 

Bb her-han. Young tusker with tusks occasionally vbible outside the 
lips. Hot means “to shine,” and refers presumably to the gleam of the 
tusk's tip when it first appears.* 

Paktah. Crescent-Tusker. The tusks are now plainly vbible at all 
times outside the animal's lips. 

Na~rugh. Curved-Tusker. The tusk curves backwards outside the 
cheek. 

Tev-Uv. The tip of the tusk, curving backwards and downwards, 
grazes the skin of the check, so that it bleeds. Tev b a widespread word 
meaning “ to cut." 

Tuh-nb-tev-siri. The tusk has pierced the cheek, but has not yet 
entered the jaw. It b still possible to put one’s finger between the jaw 
and Ae tip of the tusk. Teo again means “to cut”; sin possibly means 
“entirely,” indicating that the check b completely pierced. 

Bb-ware. Re-Entrant-Tusker. The tip of the tusk, moving down¬ 
wards and now forwards again, has now re-entered the jaw. 

Bb e vts-vas. The tip of the tusk b now well inside the jaw. 

• Compare also ihc icnii iri-tew (-coneh^heli munpet) used for the fini erade of 
tinker after rerooitU of the upper catunes in Seniang (Deacon. 4, p. ,0.1 T^eJn 
arc blown during the operation. 

•wte- 
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Jia-timb. The tip of the tusk is about to erupt from the jaw for the 

second time. . _ 

Bb-rukuli. The tusk has erupted for the second time. Ihis term 

duplicates that used for the first eruption. Its sense would always be 
apparent from the context in which it is used. 

Bb mpal-pal-re. The tip of tusk b now well out of the jaw, but is not 
yet vbible outside the Up. This term duplicates that used for a similar 
position the first time round. 

Merer-hSldt. The tip of the tusk b yet further out, but "o* V** ^“*7, 
\Tsible. Thb term duplicates W h 6 ldt, with the addition of merer, “double. 

Mner-paktah. Circle-Tusker. The tip of the tusk b now 'Tfiblc at 
aU times outside the Up immediately behind the spot where it originally 

erupted, having described a complete circle. . • • r 

Tal va gha rugh. Thb b a yet higher grade, an exact description ol 
which I did not record. Tal b the word used for the rope by which pip 
arc tethered; rugh may dupUcatc na-rugh, in which case the term would 
appear to refer to a stage in which that of curved-tusker has been 
reached the second time round. 

Yet further stages of growth arc called by names which in the same 
way repeat those used for the tusk while describing its first circle. Super- 
high-grade boars of thb kind will be referred to in the following pages as. 

(a) ClRCLE-PLUS-CRESCE.\T-TUSKER. 

\b) CiRCLE-PLUS-CURVED-TUSKER. 

(f) CIRCLE-PLUS-RE-ESTRA.NT-TUSKER. 

{d) DoUBLE-CreCLE-TUSKER. 

(e) Double-circle-plus-crescent-tusker. 

(/) Triple-circle-tusker,‘ 
and SO on. 

Freaks arc sometimes accidentaUy produced, having four tusks, or 
three, two on one side and one on the other. The former arc 
Hthcdt-vdt {tiv meaning “tusk” and udt “four”) and the latter itc-til-iil 
{lil meaning “three”). 

Uft-span of tusked boars. 

I know of no exact data bearing on the life-span of tusked boars, and 
exbting records arc remarkably diverse. Thus Harrisson, refi^ng 
presumably to Matanavat, says that in the growth of the tusks eac 
ebeuit takes about seven years,” * while Mr. Bowne b quoted bj Spci^r 
as having found the time taken in Ambrim for the tusk to re-enter the 
Jaw (i.c. in my terminology, to attain the grade of rc-entrant-tusker) to 
be sixteen years.* 

* One »uch ihree-circle-iuskcr existed on Alehin at the time of my 

village of Emil Lep. .Another is mentioned in an account of human saennee 
Maunavat (sec p. 6at, note). 

• Harrisson, a, p. 25. * Speiser, 3, p. 100. 
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SECULAR USE OF PIGS 

number of terms, that the rearinjr of 
tmked pigs plays a large part in native life. The extent to which ^ 
occupation does in fact engross the natives* time and thought and the 
intense emotion accompanying it, arc matters which it h difficult to 
convey to one who has not actually witnessed them. 

Let us take fmt the outward manifestations in everyday life of the 
importance atmehed to these animab. In the first plaS, though di^e 
IS a conaderabic amount of spare ground on the island on which^culuva- 
uon t^e place, this is not used, since sows with their young and as 

wbh, scouring the 

grou^ for roots and other food.> For thb reason, also, esery min b 
obliged to surround his house-enclosure with a high wall, to keep7hem out 
a ^ a very different sight meets our eyes. Here 

weU built as his own house, to protect them from the weather and fVnm 
.he h^. of rtc eun .he diree. „„ of which they caMo.3te or^^^ 

hii^Lwir' » high-grade .mker, in die rear portion of 

his dwelling. Here his own sows and small nigs are fed anrl u 

^cTen r"* I*"' '“""P kis »»n meals or wid! 

he very fines, puddings spedaUy cooked, often with magica Wrii™w 
to promote the growth of tusks over which snrlU ^ 

Deails of such .ending will be given in a future solume on A^hin!" ' 

TusieJ boars the chief natice article of currency. 

nf force its attention on even the most casual student 

^ Small Island culture is the fact that pigs are money. Strings of shell 
beads, such as arc used further north, arc here used only as ornaments 

fn‘lhrRL"lf'"TT^’,i*“‘'*’ f " ‘o a lesser extent’ 

m the Banks Islands and in Malo,. i, here unknown. In the Small 

‘^-ribed by 

great service in the maul? rf'jx!wic*il>!^OTe?^ce it’^hev*”h‘^T’ a 

paruculvly those of man. Sometimes in fact the *^ropping8, 

defending hiiwlf against these too ae^ous sca’vengcrs- •" 

position iie will do well to arm himself with uinHr^ “P *<luatting 

more importunate visitors, unless he is willing “ffW* 

loo eager snout. The natives have found one ^ upturned by a 

^ij^ng the dema^ of nature by iquJtUng ^ low ^ch«'rf 

bothpartio are satisfied. ...” “K on low uranches of trees. In this way, 

seeon^ im|>oi?an<^r.‘b^trf‘d^^ “f 

u“Lredi^y1i^^!”“' material on which to work hiTs’STTh^Sv^” 

• Speiscr, 3. p. 373. 
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Islands of Malekula ihcrc arc only two forms of currency, pigs and mats. 
The mats in question arc a special kind called mangau * (sec Plate VI), 
henceforth referred to as money-mats, made of long strips of plaited mat¬ 
erial 6 to 8 inches wide, dyed red on a yellow base, with very long fringes 
on cither side. Elach mat is rolled up tightly, tied round with a strip of 
coconut husk, and normally kept hanging in the owner’s house, with the 
long fringes hanging loose. Once rolled, they are nc\’cr undone, and pass 
as small currency and complimentary gifts fix»m hand to hand till the long 
fringes gradually become worn away and the mat ftnally becomes worth¬ 
less and must be replaced.* These form the small change of native 
currency. The capital currency is pigs. 

Pig currenc)’ is based, not on the animal’s size or the state of its flesh, 
but exclusively on the elongation of its tusks. For this reason, sows arc 
not used as currency. Nor is the tusk of a dead boar of any commercial 
value.® For it must be remembered that the prime value of the boar is as 
a sacrificial animal, and its ultimate worth rests exclusively on this fact, 
and on the rise in rank that a man achieves through sacrifice. As will 
be seen later, this rise in rank is exactly correlated with the size of the 
tusks of the sacrificed boar, and it is on this fact that the graded system 
is built up. When sacrificed, the tusked jaws of the victims are displayed 
on booths and otherwise hung up for the admiration of all comers and 
for the greater honour of the sacrificcr. At a yet later stage, when the 
booths have been dismantled, the sacrificer may extract one of the tusks 
and wear it on his wrist as a memorial of his exploit. Such display, 
however, is merely a matter of record and personal vanity, and has no 
other practical object, since the boar’s value as such has ceased once its 
main object in the eyes of the natives has been achies’cd, namely its 
sacrifice and the resulting rise in rank bestowed on the sacrificer. The 
whole value of the pig lies in its function as a prospective victim. For this 
reason, a dead boar, or its tusks, arc valueless as currency. It is the live 
pig only that is valued, in proportion to the length of its tusks. 

The reason for this, and the means by which the tusked boar is itself 

* ^uivalent to ihc North Raga bwana (Riven, 1, vol. II, p. 385). In Vao they 
arc used also for wrapping up the dead, whence Speiser accounts for their value (see 
P- These mats are quite distinct from the ordinary sleeping-mats called htturu 

and Ae fine mats called to-nwegha. For the use of mats as currency elsewhere see 
Codrington, 3, p. 323, and Riven, 1, vol. II, p. 443. 

Spedmens of similar monc>'-mats from Atchin arc to be seen in the Cambridge 
MuKum of Archaeology and of Ethnology, Layard Collection, Nos. 179 and 181. 
n that ujand they arc called ni-ftAwtn, the same word ai u used for women*! mourning- 
caps. Tm material from which they arc made is strips of pandanus fibre, rather 
CMLtw than that used for wearing apparel, and, like the wearing apparel, tlvcy are 
•’cd svith conventionalised designs. No. 181, when uiuolled, proved 
dthirc^klc^ The fringes of a good new mat will hang as much as 3 feet down on 

, jaw-bones are, bowever, used as currency in the Torres Islands (Riven, 1, 

vol. II, p, 460), ' 
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invested with the sanctity which it will later, as N-ictim, pass on to the 
sacrificer, will be gone into bclow.^ What we are at present concerned 
with is the overt value of the future victim, while yet alive, as an article 
of currency. 


Rates of exchange based on the elongation of tusks. 

The system of exchange is based on the first three of the four main 
grades of pig already listed, namely crescent-tusker, cur\'cd-tuskcr and 
rc-entrant-tusker. Circle-tuskers are not used as currency, since they are 
too sacred to exchange and hold in their own lives the possibility of 
conferring on their owners, with due ritual, the highest rank in the Maki 
rite, which no man would forgo. The rates of exchange are worked out 
in great detail, pigs rising rapidly in v'alue with the increased size of their 
tusks and at the same time the increased risk of their going sick and dying. 
For, precisely as the exchange may be regulated, the pigs are, after all, 
alive, and life implies death. In our own system of metal currenej' there 
is always the possibility of base coins, so that, in certain circles, a wise 
man will ring his shilling on the desk to test its worth. In trading with 
pigs, such questions arc ever present, as the pig must not only be valued 
according to the size of iu tusla, but also according to its likelihood of life. 
This question is not quite so serious as might at first sight appear, since 
sacrifices of every kind are so frequent, and the number of rictims so great, 
that a weakly pig may always be selected for sacrifice and a strong one 
kept back for a future occasion. But the question is nevertheless always 
present in every bargain, so that a man will increase his wealth not only 
by judicious rearing and lending, but also by his good judgment as to 
the health of the animals that pass through his hands. 

Subject to such considerations, the rates of exchange are well known 
and generally accepted in any one district. As these were worked out 
by me on Atchin, where 1 also recorded numerous actual transactions, 
as well as the technical terms accompanpng them, 1 shall reserve a 
detailed exposition of the system for a future volume on that island.* 


Figs as payment. 

The uses of the pig as an object of currency arc too numerous for it 
to be possible to give here anything like a complete account. The Index 
at the end of the book will give some idea of the manifold transactions 
that take place. Definite payments include the enormous sums in tusked 
pigs paid as bride-price and the lesser sums previously paid to the 
* Sec p. 257. 


« The reader inicreitcd in rate* of exchange may be referred to the table riven 
in D^o^ 4, p. Acting to ihU it wiU be seen, among other thing*, tlut in 
Lambuinbu a pig (No. 5 in hu Im) corresponding in my terminology to "^nacent- 
tusker possesses about one-seventh of the value of a rircle-luskrr. Harrisaon (2 D 
record* that in .MaUnavat 40 pigs with the “tusk just sprouting.” i.e corresMndi^ 
roughly with the Vao be ruhnU, might be of the tame value as icircle-tuskcr ^ 
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bride’s people on the occasion of betrothal and by a man to hts wfcs 
people for each child of the marriage; to a mans fnen«d^5 in other 
villages in compensation for hU death; by a dying man to his own sons 
for the due carrying out of certain crucial portions of his mortua^' ntesj 
to the chief mortuary official, and to the man who impersonated the dead 
man in the mortuary drama staged on his grave; to experts (craftsmen 
and magicians) for such skilled work as hollowing out slit gongs or attach¬ 
ing the outriggers to sea-going canoes; to makers of wind and ram; to 
sorcerers and to those who possess knowledge of how to make crops grow, 
to cure illness or to make love magic or magic for wery land of ntual or 
secular purpose. Besides these, there are the pigs paid by those performing 
the Maki rite to their fathers for erecting the stones and to their mothers 
brothers for conferring on them their new names; or to take one such 
c.xamplc among many, by those making a new sea-gomg canoe to the last 
owners of the canoe which the new one replaces. Pigs are also paid as 
compensation for adultery and other offences that might othensise lead to 
bloodshed or even war. Over and above these are the definite payments 
made for the few articles of foreign trade, chief among which are the 
packets of turmeric leaves obtained from Malo and used as a base in the 
dyeing of all plaited articles of apparel such as men’s penis-wTappers and 
women’s skirts, of money-mats and saib. 


Pigs as gifts. 

Slightly differentiated from these definite payments, which are all 
the subject of previous bargaining, are the gifts of live pigs ma e to 
workers in the numerous ritual and semi-ritual activities that life 

hum in the Small Islands; for example, the gifts made to th^ who drag 
up from the reef the coral blocks destined to become the dolmens ^d 
monoUths in the Maki rites, or do the hard work of fclUng and transporung 
tree trunks for the construction of sea-going canoes or for the centre-posu 

ofagAama/; to workers and dancers who come from other vUlagcs; and 

to all those from other villages who render any practical or ntual scr\icc. 
The pigs given on these occasions, though regulated by custom, arc 
definitely regarded as gifts for serxices rendered, and arc not the subject 
of previous bargaining. 

“Presentation pigs" due from a man to his wife’s people. 

The most spectacular of all pig transactions are, however, the ntual 
presentations that a man is bound to make to his wife s parents on 
and every important ceremonial occasion. These prcscntauom "i^bc 
regarded as an extension of the original payment for his wi c. cy 
constitute, in fact, the lifelong debt which a man never cea^ P^|“8» 
and which can never be finally dbcharged except by death. w o *8* 
tion is a source of endless resigned and wistful complaint. It is t e never 
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ceasing toll levied by the group fitjm which a man has taken his wife, 
and if he has more than one wife, there will be correspondingly as many 
groups, or, if a second wife is taken 6rom the same group, the toll b 
doubled. 

These presentations arc officially r^arded as gifts, but they are gifts 
from which there b no escape, and arc the subject of endless barg ainin g 
since they arc regulated by a system of exchange gifts on the part of the 
wife’s people to the son-in-law which take place publicly on certain ritual 
occasions. These, and the ritual accompanying the presentation, will 
be described later.‘ It b enough to mention here that the exchange 
presentation made by the wife’s people to the son-in-law b never so 
large as that made by him to them, so that the balance b for ever in ftivour 
of them. As the wife’s parents die, and as their place b taken by her 
brother and, later still, her brother’s son, the value of the presentation 
due from her husband tends to decrease, owing to the relauve ages and 
imp>ortancc of the protagonists. Therefore, the older a man gets, the 
less he b liable to be forced to give away. Moreover, by thb time he will 
have daughters of hb own, from whose husbands he exacts the highest 
possible grades of ttiskcd pig, and to whom he gives the minimum he can 
by way of exchange. In thb way pigs tend to accumulate in the hands 
of the older men, and it b chiefly through thb mcchanbm of official 
pre«ntauons from a man to hb wife’s people that the old men retain 
their preponderance of power. 

Loans. 

Of equal importance in the economic system as payments, gifts and 
presenutions b the practice of letting pigs out on loan. We have already 
seen how, for example, on a man’s marriage all hb near patrilineal 
clansmen assbt in providing the bride-price. The same system of inter¬ 
family loans obtains with respect to almost every enterprise a man sets 
hb hand to. Under any of the circumstances fisted above, or on any of 
the yet more numerous occasions not mentioned in which a man needs 
pigs, hb kinsmen on both sides of hb family including hb mother’s, and 
in parocular hb mother’s brother, will, if needed and if they can afford 
it, assbt with loans. In the case of pigs supplied by a man to hb own 
son, parUcularly in such an essential matter as marriage, the loan need 
not be repaid. In the same way, a man will occasionally forgo repayment 
from a younger brother. In all other circumstances, however, a loan b 
strictly a loan, and must be repaid with interest. The interest in thb 
case b calculated on the amount the loaned animal’s tusks would have 
grown between the time of borrowing and of repayment. .\s repayment 
rarely follows quickly, by the time the debtor b called to book there b 
plenty of room for doubt as to the exact length of tusk to be made up, 

‘ See pp. 303 ff. 
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Even when this is agreed, the debtor may not pos^ss a pig of the exact 
required grade. This leads to fresh transactions with yet other relatives, 
in which the debtor seeks to exchange such smaller pigs as he possesses 
against the single larger one demanded of him. In this w’ay the ball rolls 
on. One transaction leads to another. Every pig-owner, that is to say 
every male adult, has pigs out on loan and is him^ ^ a debtor to 
others. No man ever sees all his own pigs around him till the day of his 
death, when the final effort is made to regi^te his affairs. Then, debtors 
and creditors assemble at his house and, if the latter are lucky and the 
dying man solvent, a just settlement takes place. If not, the debts arc 
handed on to his successors. No loan is ever forgotten, and, with the 
additional factor of the uncertain prospect of life of any given pig, the 
complications never end. Every native complains that he has been cheated 
of value by others, and disputes leading to the forcible detention, or even 
the theft, of pigs are not infrequent. Given such a system, and the 
retentive memories of the natives, it is a tribute to the general common 
sense of the community and to the solidarity of kinsfolk—for it is only 
among close kinsfolk that extensive borrowing takes place—that such 
scenes are not more common than they are. 

Sta~voyages for trade in pigs. 

This short review of the commercial value of pigs has so far been 
confined within the precincts of Vao and of the neighbouring Sinall 
Islands and villages of the adjacent Malckulan mainland, where, owing 
to intermarriage, a Vao man’s maternal kinsfolk often dwell. Perhaps 
the most striking evidence of the gjreat value attached to them, of the great 
labour willingly undertaken to preserve and increase the stock, and of the 
risks endxtred to prosecute this end, is that of the sea-voyages organised 
almost exclusively for the sake of obtaining fresh supplies, to m^e up for 
the loss caused by the sacrifice of immense numbers of tusked pigs during 
the course of innumerable rites. The construction and consecration of 
these sea-going canoes, by means of yet further sacrifice, will be described 
in a separate chapter.^ Apart from the trade in turmeric leaves, obtained 
from the islands of Malo and Santo in return for pigs, and in a few other 
objects, such as special kinds of bark brought home firom Ambrim for the 
construction of high-grade bark-board belts, also paid for with pigs, and 
in fine dsuidng-aprons used in a speoal kind of dance which are obtained 
from Oba, the sole commercial object of these voyages is the purchase of 
fresh stocks of pig^. Whatever the original use of these great canoes and 
it is certain that they were, among other things, the vesse^ by means of 
which some portion at least of the ancestors of the eating population 
arrived on Vao—it is the trade in pigs that is now the prime object of their 
manufacture. For this purpose the immense labour of building them is 

* Chapter XVII. 
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undertaken, large numbers of tusked pigs are sacrificed in order to con¬ 
secrate them, and the effect of this consecration is to make them taboo to 
women. In them the natives sail to all the lai^e blands of the Northern 
New Hebrides, to Ambrim, Raga, Oba, Maewo, Malo and Santo. The 
chief sources of pigs are Ambrim and South Raga. Oba is chiefly \Tsitcd 
on account of its reputation as the Land of Ta-ghar and for the special 
initiation rite performed there, but the trade in pigs with this bland b 
now slight owing to its recent depopulation. Maewo, also known as the 
home of Ta-ghar, b now rarely visited. The trade with Malo and Santo 
b with pigs and turmeric leaves. 

V’oyages to the southern and eastern blands are usually made by night, 
the canoes leaving Vao in the late afternoon, and arriving at their desdna- 
rion some dme during the following morning. Here they may stay 
anything up to five days, and then wait for a lair wind to take them home. 
The days arc spent in bargaining. Emodon runs high, and there arc 
many records of fights arising out of disputes, in some of which the vbitors 
manage to save Aemsclves, but in others they arc slain and in most 
cases eaten. Individual accounts of such voyages as undertaken from 
Atchin will be given in a later volume. 

To such lengths will the natives go to keep up their supply of pigs. 


Value of tusked boars in terms of English mon^. 

Before seeking the underlying reason for ihb passionate search, one 
more fact may be mentioned to show the immense value attached to these 
animab. During the time of my vbit there was but litUc European money 
in the Small Islands, acquired chiefly by means of the very low wages 
earned by the indentured labour undertaken by some of the younger men 
on white men’s plantadons, supplemented by the selling of a litde copra 
to passing white men’s trading-vesseb. The amount of money thus made 
b not very g[Tcat. What they do make b partly spent in buying white 
men s goods, such as an occasional singlet or piece of corrugated iron, 
partly saved up to buy whalers which now replace the sea-going canoes 
I have just mendoned, and partly used for trading among themselves, 
in which case it usually replaces their owm money-mats. Pigs arc not 
often sold for money, but when thb does happen, the prices they fetch 
arc such as to astound the white man, who faib to understand what it b 
all about. Thus, when I was on Atchin, prices averaged: 


For a crescent-tusker 
„ curved-tusker. 

„ re-entrant-tusker 
„ circle-tusker . 


about ^ 

•* ;Cl2 or ^15 

from £30 upwards. 


> Uearon (4, p. 391), six yean Uier. cite* a crocent-tuiker in Senian® 
mbimg mniJ. as bong worth £5, with corraponding prices for pigs rf 
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Godefroy, a few years later, on Vao, described a circle-tusker as fetching 
^^40, and a circlc-plus-rc-entrant-ttisker (i.e. a boar with tusks describing 
a complete circle and a half) as commanding as much as or £ 6 oJ 
When the paucity of money possessed by the natives is taken into account, 
these represent fabulous sums. 

RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE TUSKED BOAR 

Tusked boar the sacrificial animal. Identification of victim, sacrificer, and Being 

to whom sacrifice is made. 

In the last paragraph I used the word “fabulous” not only meta¬ 
phorically, but with intent. For the importance of the tusked boar in 
Small Island culture depends not on material but on spiritual values. 

I have already said that its prime value resu on the fket that the tusked 
boar is the sacrificial animal. And sacrifice in these islands implies the 
identification of the victim, the sacrificer, and the mythical being to whom 
sacrifice is made. 

Now there b ample proof that the sacrifice of tusked boars in Malekula 
and the Small Islands replaces the sacrifice of human beings. The e%id- 
ence for ihb will be discussed in detail when we come to examine the 
religious institution of the Maki. It b here necessary briefly to anticipate 
thb evidence in order to establbh the motives underlying the reverence 
accorded to these animab and the zeal with which their cult b prosecuted. 
The evidence b a little complicated since, till the white man put a stop 
to cannibalbm wherever hb jurisdiction (i.e. hb guns) could reach, the 
practice of human sacrifice did in fact exbt, alongside the sacrifice of 
tusked boars. As the reader will have already gathered, however. Small 
Island culture b far from simple, and, as in all cultures, practices continue 
to exbt which the official religion ignores. The official religion b the 
Maki, and it b in thb that human sacrifice has been entirely replaced by 
the sacrifice of pigs. It is around thb rite also, and its associated myth- 
ologVi that the whole emotional attitude towards pigs centres. 

Ta-ghar and Le-hev-hev. 

We have already met with the two mythological figures of Ta-ghar 
and Le-hev-hev. TTiesc two form a mythological duality consbting of 
two opposites, namely, Ta-ghar, the male god of light who occupies the 
heavens, and Le-hev-hev, the being of uncertain sex who lives in a cave 

* See p. 195. In the uunc passage dealing with bride-price he gives £20 os 
the value of a boiutr, which he describes as a pig '‘of which the tusks have made one 
complete circle and a third of another.” This term is, however, primarily applied to 
a simple re-cntrant-tuiker, and it is probably to such a tusker that Godtdroy refers. 
If this is so, hii price would agree tolerably well with mine, allowing for the evident 
rise in value since I was there. 
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which once was the abode of all the dead, and through which all dead 
men must pass. We have seen also that the word Le-hev-hev, shorn of 
its preBx Le-, is philologically equivalent to the Banks Islands Supwe, 
and that the Vao figures of Lc-hev-hev and Ta-ghar thus correspond with 
the Banks Islands Supwe and Tagaro. 

Now, I have already pointed out how, in Vao, Le-he\'-hev represents 
the reverse side of the social structure. If we re-examine Codrington’s 
account of how Tagaro sent Supwe, who was always a mis-fit, “to a place 
where there is a bottomless chasm, somewhere inland in Aiaga [Raga], 
where he rules over the ghosts of the dead,” we see that the tsvo beings 
are in fact inter-connected, and that Supwe thus represents the reverse 
side of Tagaro. The power of Ta-ghar over Le-hev-hev, e\xn in the 
realm of the dead, is seen in the fact that Ta-ghar b found in the cave 
alongside Le-hev-hev, and that it b only through hb intercession that 
Le-hev-hev b persuaded to refrain fi-om devouring the dead man’s soul, 
or “ghost,” by accepting the dead man’s offering of the soul of hb “death 
pig” instead, which Le-hev-hev prompdy eats.* 

Thus in the natives’ view Ta-ghar b always good, Lc-hev-hev b 
wholly bad. Theoretically, in the natives’ opinion, the social structure 
on Vao b good, yet beneath all lies the fear that, after all, at a man’s 
death, failing the due sacrifice of hb “death pig,” Lc-hev-hev may devour 
his soul. The immediate remedy is that the relatives of the dead man shall 
sacrifice thb “death pig,” and that the dead man shall present the soul 
of thb pig to Le-hev-hev, who will then devour the pig’s soul instead of hb. 

Ta-ghar and Lc-hcv-hc\’ thus mirror, in a mythical setting, the duality 
which rules native life: on the one hand the aspiration typified in the 
male natives’ desire to climb ever higher and higher, which we shall see 
later when we come to examine the Maki rite; * and on the other hand 
the fear which he has at the same time of being devoured by the primeval 
force finm which he has with so much exertion extricated himself and into 
which he b therefore in constant danger of falling back. Hb defence 
against the resulting annihilation—for if Le-hev-hev cats him he has no 
aftcr-Ufc—Ucs not only in the offering of the “death pig,” for the sacrifice 
of which during hb mortuary rites he b entirely dependent on the good¬ 
will of hb si^ivmg relatives. The whole Maki rite b, from one point 
of \iew, a lifelong prophylactic against Lc-hev-hev through the pre- 
sacrifice of innumerable tusked boars. 

This brings tu to the core of the whole matter, for the tusked boar b 
the animal of Lc-hc\-hev, given to man by Ta-ghar »that he may sacrifice 
it, both as a defence against and in honour of Le-hc\-hev, who is at once 
hb own and society’s unconscious side. 


« Sft p. asa. • See p. 73a. 

• Mythological accountt of how Ta.ghaT iniroduced lushed 
told in a future volume on Alehin. 
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Sacrijicer identifies himself with Le-hev-hev, 

Both objects are simultaneously achie\’cd through a man’s identifica¬ 
tion with Lc-hcv’-he\’ through sacrifice. We have already seen how a 
man’s ghost, or soul, b saved for the after-world by the fact that Lc-hcv- 
hcv devours the ghost of the “death pig’’ instead of hb. But thb substitu¬ 
tion of the ghost of a tusked pig for that of the dead man b possible only 
owing to the fact that the man has himself, during hb lifetime, become 
identified with the pig.^ Thus victim, sacrificcr and the mythological 
being to whom sacrifice b made * are all one; that b to say, that though 
separate creatures, they possess, through ritual, something in common. 
Thb something, in the case both of the pig and of the man, b that in¬ 
tangible part which, according to the native, after death becomes a 
“ghost” (ta-mat), and which during hb lifetime we may call “soul.”* 
Now, women when they die do not become ghosts, because, with certain 
exceptions,* they may not sacrifice, and therefore have no soub. Nor do 
young boys who have not yet sacrificed, for the same reason. For it is 
only through sacrifice that a man acquires a soul, and b therefore capable 
of prolonging hb exbtence in the next world. It b by means of thb 
intangible soul, which at death becomes a ghost, that a man establbhes 
connexion with Le-hev-hev. The importance of the tusked boar lies in 
its position as intermediary between the two. 

In order to understand what the natives’ idea of sacrifice b, and what 
the sacrificial animal actually represents, it b necessary briefly to outline 
the preferments in rank attendant on the performance of the Maki rite. 
The Maki b a graded institution by means of which, through sacrifice 
and the performance of due ritual, a man rises through a series of ranks 
which vary greatly in number in different dbtricts. In some dbtricts 
there are very many—in the Seniang dbtrict of South-West Bay there are 
over thirty.* In others, as in Atchin today, where the system has become 
more completely democratised than elsewhere, there are only two, though 

* This fact is mirrored in the Mota stor>’ of how “Qat made men and pigs at first 
in the same form, but on his brothers [including Suqe] remonstrating with him on 
the sameness of his creatures, he beat doH-n the pigs to go on all fours and made men 
walk upright” (Codrington. 3, p. 158). In a tale from Oba, Tagaro jokingly refers to 
a frig he has cooked as his “mother” (Ibid. p. 411). 

* One might add also the sacrifit^ monument. Thus, referring to the sacrifice 
at the dolmen which represents the case guarded by the Guardian Ghost, Godefroy 
says (1, 1933, p. 37), "VVe have here, as forming a single entity: the victim, the altar 
and the sacrificcr." 

* Thus, in Mota, gomaU means a dead pig killed at a feast (Codrington, a). Compare 
also the Oba tale of an “underworld of pigs" equated with the underground “ villaK 
of the ghosts" (Codrington, 3, p. 2^). are said to have souls {larmga) in Florii 
(Ibid. p. 249). For the identification of the two concepts of “soul” and “ghost" in 
O^, see C^rington, 3, p. 287. I did not record the Vao word for soul. In Atchin 
it is munum, wliich also means “shadow." In South Raga the soul is manui during 
life, armat or Ugar after death (Tattevin, t, 1926, p. 394). 

* Thoae, namely, who liave taken part in the women’s Maki (see p. 45a). 

* Sec Layard, a, pp. and Deacon, 4, pp. 274-5. 
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there were formerly more. In all the Small Islands, however, a man who 
has attained very high rank is addressed by a title of respect philologically 
equivalent to the word Supwe. The term in Atchin is na-sup, and in Vao 
na-humbe. In South*E<ast Oba the same word under the form sungwe is 
used in precisely the same way.> 

Now, I have already shown how m-sup and m-humbe (and the same 
is true of the Oba sungwe) are philologically equivalent to Le-hev-hev 
shorn of its prefix Le-, and that this fact alone shows the identification 
of men of high rank with the Guardian Ghost. The means by which this 
identification is attained is a matter which, in Atchin where my own 
main enquiries were conducted, and where the whole Maki rite has 
become much more complicated and removed from its simplicit>' through 
the addition of new and highly spectacular features from further south, I 
failed satisfactorily to elucidate. For the explanation given in the simpler 
culture of Vao I am indebted to Godefroy, who found that the tide of 
na-humbt, and the titles of the two lower ranks which lead up to it, arc 
bestowed in the firet place, not on the sacrificcr, but on the tusked boar 
itself, and that it is only through sacrifice that a man assumes the rank 
of the victim he sacrifices. The tusked boar is itself previously sanctified 
by sacrifice of yet other pigs. The boar thus acquires a soul,® and it is 
tlwough the passage of the boar’s soul into the sacrificcr that the latter is 
himself sanctified and takes on his victim’s rank.* 


Consecration of Tusked Boars 

CONFERRING ON THEM THE RANKS SUBSEQUENTLY TO BE ASSUMED 

BY THE SACRIFICER 

Godefroy gives a brief account of the stages in the consecration of a 
tusked boar, beginning with a short account of the extraction of the 
mcjrors, which he describes as the boar’s “initiation.” He says: * 

“Thu is how they accomplish the initiaUon of a future na^humbe. 

* Layard, 9. 

’ ‘he ,^niang dbiricl of South-West Bay sacred trees and olants ronn«-t^ 
society, chief among which u the cycai, also have soiib (Deacon 
^ p. 548). lluK also are presumably sanctified by the sacrifice of the tusked (man 

m South Ra^ in the application of the word tmat to aU objects, such'as the cvcai 
And drACAcna, which Arc connected with a nutn's rise in nnk 'Thmurh 
word for «gh«." b there can beZle 
Th^nn is >ho u^ for the influence that a man of high rank has over those in his 
imitate neighbour^, a kind of “coercive power” Z«ied against Ml th^ 
which, in the MUvm eyes, appear dangerous (Tattevin, 1, 1927, pp. 568-0) 
s^^e word has the same meaning as the Small Islands word^/ 
of which menuon is made below niearung peace. 

p For the equation “Principle [sacrificer]-offering=god,” compare A. M. Hocart. 

* Godefioy, 1, 1934, pp. 115.19. 
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They take hold of a young pig that has already got its permanent teeth. 

. . . Its owner sits on a tree trunk or other convenient seat, and holds its 
head fast between his hands; horizontally across its open mouth b placed 
a piece of wood to prevent it from biting; then the operator kneeb in 
front of the patient. Armed with a kind of chisel cut from the branch of 
an orange tree, and with a hammer, or simply a stone, he taps repeatedly 
one side of the tooth * and then the other. In thb way, it takes a whole 
morning to extract the first canine; at midday they rest, so does the 
animal; it takes the rest of the day to finbh the operation. Before letting 
the animal go, they rub ashes into the still bleeding gums.* 

“After a year, that b to say when the canines of the lower jaw have 
grown sufficiently to push up the cheeks,* they lead the animal on to the 
dancing-ground one day when some rite b in progress; * it then undergoes 
iu first consecration, other pigs being sacrificed for it; then it b declared 
ni-mal.^ Three years later, when the tusks have made a complete circle, 
it b consecrated for a second time; it then becomes meltek.* When the 
tusk has completed its second cbcle, the pig will be consecrated na-humbt ^ 
and, some time later, na-humbe seJ 

“These three honours, these three ranks, will be transferred to its 
owner on the ritual occasion when the latter sacrifices it. 

“ Meanwhile, it b itself, from the moment of its first consecration, 
elevated to the dignity of man.* Thb consecration into the rank of td-mal 
confers on it the initial stages of the soul of a chief*—which perfects itself 
when it attains the rank of meluk and attains the apotheosb of honour 
when it becomes M-humbe se. 

“Here are the proofi. From the day when it becomes nt-mal, by 
taking thb rank in the dancing-ground, the pig becomes, for its owner, 
the object of a semi-religious respect; at all events be treats it as hb equal. 
He feeds it with the renuiins of hb own meab and builds for it a small hut, 
not very imposing, it b true, but at least a shelter where he keeps it tied 
up night and day, for it may no more run about. 

“When they are moved, these ‘lord pigs’ are treated with the greatest 
respect, never hit or insulted in any way. When they are at rest, their 
movements are followed, their looks observed ... a meaning b found for 
theb grunts and for then sighs. With what loving attention their well¬ 
being and comfort b cared for 1 ’’ 


‘ I.e. the upper canine cf. Mota katiu. also applied to the eye-teeth 

in men. 

* A full account of this operation as performed on Atchin will be given in a future 
volume. Ashes are (iequcntly used as a disinfectant (see p. 511). 

h®' ^ become a crescent-tusker. 

He d^ not say what rite. 

* “ * Maki title (see pp. 431, 433). * This b another Maki title. 

A *** *** not properly speaking titles, but terms of respect (see pp. aao, 433,693). 

» A 'T* “ actually the dignity of “ghost." 

As elsewhere, Godefroy uses the term “chief" to denote “man of high rank.” 
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Rxspect Sho\vn to Tusked Boars Illustrated by Scenes 

FROM Ambrim 


In illustration of this, Godtfroy recounts sc\'cral episodes observed 
during his service as missionary at Olal, on Ambrim. Though these did 
not occur on Vao, they arc worth recording as being typical of the natives’ 
attitude towards high-grade tusked boars throughout the Northern New 
Hebrides. On one occasion, when preaching at the village of Fanlah, he 
sat on the ground with his back to a small hut in which there was a low 
door. He noticed that the natives’ attention was riveted on what was 
in progress inside the hut. 

“Leaning towards the small half-open door, I became aware of a man 
sitting on the earthen floor, lifting with great care the tail of an enormous 
na-humbt * comfortably lying in a depression in the ground. Piously and 
religiously with the other hand he was collecting in a large leaf, and 
rolling it up in it, the product of the heatings and sighs of the na-humbt. 
WTien he had in this way presented and subsequently rolled up three such 
leaves, he carefully placed them alongside a pile of leaves not yet used. 
I had not lost a detail of all this scene, but what astonished me most was 
that my audience had been equally absorbed in face of the pressing needs 
of the sacred pig.. .. 

“Another time, also on Ambrim . .. close to the entrance to the small 
dancing-ground of Mcluar, I was overtaken by a sudden rainstorm and 
only just had time to take refuge in the nearest hut. An unexpected sight 
awaited me. The hut was small, and was almost entirely occupied by an 
enormous boar whose tusks described a double circle: it was a U-ban-banl* 
a sacred boar. Lazily lying on the ground, it completely filled a large 
basin-shaped depression in the ground. Two men, of between thirty and 
forty years of age, were watching it. They seemed to understand per¬ 
fectly the animal’s grunts and sighs. One of them suddenly went outside 
and split open a coconut which he took from a pile of other green coconuts 
stored close by in the shade. The liquid from this he poured into a 
gourd, and, as an inferior to a superior, and with the same deference, 
with the help of his companion presented the cool beverage to the 
‘ lord’ It-ban-ban. All thb took place in a religious silence, no word being 
spoken. 

“ Meanwhile, the rain had turned into a downpour, and, the shallow 
channel dug by the side of the hut not being deep enough to carry off all 


‘The w of Ae word na-humh, in thii context is inaccurate, since it is not, so far as 
1 know, used in Ambnm. 

• ^uxnably the NWtrar eqiuvalrnt of the Vao aa-Wr. Various fonm of the 
word b<m *re /or Maki ^Its m a numter of districts. According to Tattevi^ 
.L»:banban ifrotn meam.^ pig’s tusk bracelet) hthe oidi^Jv 
word for tusked ptg in the PomowoJ distnet of South Raga. ' «nuuiary 
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the water, the interior of the hut began to be flooded over. A grunt and 
a slight movement of the boar’s spine conveyed to the watchful guardians 
the information that the deluge had already reached the august animal. 
Then, for the first time, I realised that there was another compartment 
in the hut occupied by women, also charged with the duty of tending to 
the needs of the presiding deity of the house. They also understood their 
lord’s complaint, and immediately began to turn the invading stream by 
digging a fresh channel, diverting the water into their own compartment; 
not only this, but they further made sure of the water-tightness of the 
bottom of the transverse partition by placing along it the earth they had 
obtained from digging the channel. They now sat in the mud, but the 
‘ lord ’ U-ban-ban continued to rest in his dr>' trench. 

“All this work had been accomplished in perfect silence, which 
continued after the storm was over. As I left, tsvo young men came to 
relieve the others, and I heard the latter instructing them, ‘ He has 
just had a drink; you had better soon give him some dry coconuts 
to eat.’ 

“Diuing the 1913 eruption on .Ambrim, a man named Nu-nur-mal, 
chief of Likon, had been unable to tend his U-ban-ban for three days. On 
the fourth day he sent his daughter, saying, ‘ Wash him with water from 
the ravine, the spot which belongs to me; then make his bed. Then 
gather brcad-fhiit from the tree from which I myself eat, and roast one 
for him. While it is roasting, knock down a green coconut. Then you 
will find in my house a dry coconut. Split thb, scrape out the kernel 
and give it immediately to my le-ban-ban to eat. After this, without 
hurrying, when the bread-fhiit is properly cooked, peel it and cut it up, 
then place the pieces within easy reach of le-ban-ban. WTien he has eaten 
his fill, give him the green coconut to slake his thirst. Then clean out hb 
hut, and when he has lain down in it again, don’t forget to comb out the 
little tuft at the end of hb tail which he waves so becomingly.’ ’’ 

One boar on AUhin it>as of such high rank that no one could sacrifice it. 

The above scenes, though witnessed on Ambrim, are typical of the 
attitude towards pigs throughout Malekula also. I have myself seen 
similar scenes on Atchin, where large fees, payable in money-mats, are 
demanded even for the honour of seeing a high-grade tusked boar. On 
that bland, during the time I was there, there was one boar that was even 
too sacred to be sacrificed at all, the man for whose sake it had been rabed 
to supernumerary rank having died before he could sacrifice it, and no 
^ one else on the island being of high enough rank to risk taking hb place. 
There was therefore every likelihood that it would die, and that the years 
of rearing it would have been in vain, since its soul would then pass away 
without having conferred its rank upon any member of the community. 
Thb illustrates the negative aspect of identification, since, if a man were 
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to sacrifice a boar advanced to a grade too far beyond his own in the 
Maki hierarchy, the passage of the boar's soul into his would over¬ 
whelm him, and disaster would be stire to follow.^ 

Mass Sacrifice 

Information regarding the details of sacrifice will be included in the 
chapters on the numerous sacrificial rites, and in particular that of the 
Maki. When it is realised that, on a single occasion at the culmination 
of the Maki rite, in addition to the cirdc-tuskers and tuskers of yet higher 
rank sacrificed by individual men, there is a mass sacrifice by the men of 
at least too ttisked boars on the Upper Side of the dancing-ground as 
well as of 100 gelded tuskers on the Lower Side, the reader will be able 
in some measiure to gauge the immense importance of these animals in 
native culture. 


Stone Image of a Pig 

Since I took no special photographs of live pigs on Vao, I here reproduce 
one ofthe stone image of a pig which I was shown resting onadolmen erected 
in front of a Lodge in the now deserted mainland village of Tolamp, the 
final resting-place of the inhabitants of the submerged island from which 
this village took its name, before the last remnants of them took up their 
abode on Vao.* The Lodge has long since rotted away, and the dolmen 
now stands alone, half-covered with bush. The image is 19 inches long, 
and b called wuli, said to be equivalent to the pidgin-Englbh “larrikin,” 
or ruffian, a term recalling the character of the Guardian Ghost. In the 
short time at my disposal, I was unable to discover what purpose it served. 
The tusks arc clearly indicated, and there arc two shallow depressions on 
the back. I asked whether they might be for kava, which, though not 
drunk by the people of Vao, is so used by the Big Nambas of the North 
Malckulan plateau, but my informant was unable to say whether this 
was the case or not. There is a record of two “pigs carved of stone” kept 
in a taboo place belonging to one of the Lodges in Matanavat, on the 
north coast of Malckula, said to be used for magical purposes.* TTic only 
other example of a stone pig from the New Hebrides known to me, now 
in the Basel Museum filr Volkcrkunde, b said to come from Oba, and to 
have served as a kava bowl. Its back b hollowed out as though to receive 


» Compare Deacon (4, p. 548), who uyi that in Seniang, the »oul of a pig of well- 
developed nuk-curvature, luch as a rc-entrant-tuilcer {imeap) or higher grade “b 
powerful, more powerful e\-en than the ipirit of *omc human heingj. Thui if a ^.11 
boy were to partake of the fleih of a pig of high grade, the niemvOn f »oul] of the animal 
would be stronger than the mnucimn [loul] of the child and would det our it. ihoi 
the bov would die.” (The KHib of pig, and human being, are cS^^dWeraSl 

* See p. 58. * Harriuon, 2, p. 59. Their magical ine b not deuribed. 
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I. Stone imni'c of a uisk«ti Inwr from the mainland vilbue of Tolamp 
•i. Stone iiiiaKf of a ttisked IxKir said to have come from Oba and 
to luive seiA'fd as a kitva Iwtwl, n«)\v in the Btisel Museum fiir 
\'blkerknnde. (Sarasin, sec List of Authors) 
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liquid, save in tAvo places which are indented in the same way as the 
Tolamp image. Codrington also menuons a vision experienced by a 
native after the death of the last heathen cUef of VValurigi, in North-East 
Oba This man’s son had become a Christian, so could not succeed to 
the chieftainship. When the chief died, “a certain man attempted to 
take his place; he went into the late chieFs sacred haunt ... in 
he used to have his intercourse with the . .. spirits, and he declared that 
he heard someone whisde to him there. He told the people also that 
afterwards in the night he felt something come upon his bre^t, which he 
took in his hands, and found to be a stone in shape like the distinguishing 
part of a valued kind of pig,” * in other words, as appears from a footnote, 
the sc.xual organs of an intersex pig. 


The Pig as Sy.nibol of FERTiLm* 

Thb raises the subject of pigs as fertility symbob. I shall have more 
to say about this in future volumes. A tale told on Vao, where inters« 
pigs are not bred, will suffice to illustrate th’is aspect of native thought 
with regard to ordinary sows. 

Sto^ of a Tolamp man who begot a child on the wife of afntndfrom Pweter-geSf 

at the latter^s request, because he was impotent. 

There was a man of Tolamp,* caUed Ter-ter, and another of Pweter- 
ges, near Lawor, whose name was Burial. .■Vnd the two were friends. 
\nd Burial came to Ter-ter, and said, “You have plenty of pigs, and I 
have no children.” Ter-ter said, “That b so.” And Burial again said, 
“1 have plenty of wives, but cannot get any children. I will buy yet 
another wife, a young one. Will you come and lie with her, and make a 
child for me?” So they appointed a day, and Burial said, “You come to 
Ghoramp (the beach on the mainland near Wala), and I will come 
too and bring my wife with me, and then you will be able to manage 

Ter-ter went to Ghoramp, and Burial brought hb wife half-way, 
telling her to go on down to Ghoramp, where she would find a man, to 
whom she was to deliver herself. She went down, but could not see hini, 
for he had concealed himself above the cavecalled barang na ta-mal (“rough 
which the dead must pass on their journey to the Land of ffie 
She waited and waited, and at last turned to go away. But then he 


i to a period lubsequem to the submc^cncc 

inhabiianu had founded the but of the village, bearing thi. name on the mainlwid 

prouSj^ to ?hat die woman thould think he wa. a gho.^ m order to avoid eom- 
plicatiom with the husband. 
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threw a stone towards her (the usual way of a lover to make his presence 
known), and she turned back and saw him, and they went into the bush 
and lay together. 

After this the woman bore a son. And Burial said, “Now I’ve got a 
son, I will buy a pig for him.” So he bought a sow, which conceived, but 
instead of delivering at Pweter-ges, she ran away and littered at Tolamp 
(this must have been at the time when Tolamp was already on the main¬ 
land), where she gave birth to five male pigs. And Burial looked every¬ 
where for the sow, but could not find her, till at last he lit upon her tracks 
(for it was the time of the rains), and followed them to Tolamp, where he 
found his sow and her five pigs and took them home. Next day he gave 
ten yams to his women * and told them to go to Tolamp and give them 
to Ter-ter as a return for “getting his wife with child and making his 
sow give birth to the five pigs." And having taken them they returned 
home.* 

CONCH-SHELL TRUMPETS 


(a) Connected with the sacrijice of tusked hoars. 

Before leaving the subject of pigs, one object especially connected with 
them deserves more than passing mention. This is the conch-shell 
trumpet, made by boring a hole in a large Triton shell.* When blown 
through this hole, the trumpet emits a loud, deep sound which carries a 
considerable distance. Of the two methods of boring it, at the end or at 
one side, it is the latter that is in use in the whole of the New Hebrides 
and in the Banks and Torres Islands, except in the island of Fate, where 
it is bored at the end. It is therefore only with trumpets with the hole 
bored at the side, which is also the commonest form in Polynesia, that 
we are concerned here. The trumpet is held in the left hand, with the 
hole pressed against the mouth, and variations in tone are prt^uced by 
inserting the fingers of the right hand into the opening at the end of the 
shell. As the fingers are inserted further into the hole the tone rises, so 
that by this means a variety of tones is obtained. The variations in 
tone, combined with the number of times they are repeated, form the 
basb on which a number of established signals have been evolved 
chief among which, in the Small Islands, arc the four signals blown 
to herald the exchange or sacrifice of the four main categories of tusked 
boars.* 

There is thus an intimate connexion between conch-shell trumpets 


• PresumsUy hii other wives. 

* P' Huerinjfat ToUmp b tyrobolical of the fact that the wife was fenilbed 

^ a T^amp man. Thu pun of the tale seems to imply that if Burial was not hin^f 
ferule, hb boars could not be cither. “mwvii 

i„ of K.™. Ml 

‘ See p. 243. 
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and the sacrifice of tusked boars, and this holds true throughout the whole 
of the area under consideration. The close connexion with the public 
graded institution is seen also by the fact that in the Banks Islands, where 
entrance to the Sukwc is paid for with shell-inone>', conch-shell signals 
arc blowTi for the shell-money as well as for pigs.^ TTic blowing of conch- 
shell signals is important also in connexion with mortuar\’ rites. In the 
North and North-Central New Hebrides, they arc blown during the sacri¬ 
fice of the tusked boars with which the dead man placates the Guardian 
Ghost. In other parts, such as in the Banks Islands, conch-shell trumpets 
arc blown during mortuary rites on the fifth day after death “ to drive away 
ghosts,” * apparently without specific reference to pigs. In Matanavat, 
in North MaJckula, they arc blown after a man has struck the forehead 
of the hanging body of a man killed in warfare to “make thb place clean 
again.” * This is an instance of human sacrifice which has been replaced 
in everyday ritual by the sacrifice of pigs. Conch-shell trumpets arc thus 
primarily connected with ideas connected with death and with sacrifice, 
primarily of human beings, and secondarily, though much more commonly, 
of pigs. 

(b) Connected with Tagaro and inimicable to the Guardian Ghost. 

Yet another aspect of the blowing of conch-shell trumpets is their 
connexion with sky-deities of the Kwat-Ambat-Tagaro cycle. This also is 
not unconnected with pigs, since it is this deity who, in several places, is 
accredited with haring introduced tusked boars,* which then, in their 
capacity as sacrificial aniiitak, become associated with the Guardian 
Ghost. This leads us back to questions of mythology. We have already 
seen how the blowing of conch-shell trump>ets signalises the sacrifice of 
tusked boars, and we have seen also how in Vao these animals represent 
the Guardian Ghost. The conch-shell trumpet is thus the signal of victory 
over the Guardian Ghost. This means also that it is the signal of victory 
over death, whence their use in the Banks Islands to drive away the ghost 
of a dead man on the fifth day after death, that b to say, the day on which 
the dead man, through the sacrifice of tusked boars, becomes immortal.* 
This is why, abo, in the Oba story quoted above,* the brothers of the 
Guardian Ghost, there called Mcra-mbuto, are slain by the sound of the 
conch-shell trumjjet blown by Tagaro, and Mcra-mbuto himself b killed 
by jumping about in hb cave and dashing hb head accidentally against a 
rock, which pierces it. Just as tusked boars arc slain by being struck on 
the head. In thb same talc, Tagaro tricked Mcra-mbuto by telling him 

• Rivc^ j, vol. I, pp. 67, 76. • Codrington, 3, pp. 266-7. 

• Harriiton, 2, p. 54. 

• For examples of legends told in Atchin how Ta-har gave tusked boars to man, 
see future volumes. 

» See p. 544. 

J* 


• See p. 224. 
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that the trumpet was “the voice of you and me,” but it turned out to be 
the voice of Tagaro alone, through which Mera-mbuto the earth-bound 
was destroyed. 

(c) The power of the voice. 

An extension of this power of the voice b seen in Codrington’s account, 
from the Banks Islands, of how a great man about to make a feast would 
perform a charm over certain leaves; he would then “chew and puff all 
night to get mana ; in the morning he would blow his shell trumpet to 
spread abroad the influence of his leaves, which would .. . draw a multi¬ 
tude to the feast.” * For the same reason, coupled with their use in 
connexion with pigs, conch-shell trumpets are particularly associated 
with chie6 and men of high rank throughout the group. They are also 
associated with trading expeditions in long-distance canoes, the return 
of which b invariably heralded by the sound of conch-shcU signab 
resounding over the water to announce the number and value of tusked 
boars that have been acquired. So abo, before any rite at which tusked 
boars are to be presented, the approaching party from another \illage 
halu in the bush on the outskirts of the dancing-ground, and the sound of 
the trumpets moaning through the trees falb as sweet music on the ears of 
those awraiting them. In the Small Islands conch-shell trumpets are 
usually blown singly or in pairs. Deacon, however, records nine conch- 
shell trumpets blown together before a mass sacrifice of pigs at Lam- 
bumbu in North Malekula, where there appear to be hereditary chieb.* 


BRIEF COMPARATIVE SURVEY 


Comparative studies outside the Northern New Hebrides are outside 
the scope of thb book, but the artificial elongation of pigs’ tusks in thb 
area b one of such peculiar importance that I feel justified in summarising 
here briefly the results of Speber’s enquiry into its dbtribution and into 
some of the motives that underlie it.* 

Speber points out in the first place that, despite the universal dbtribu¬ 
tion of the pig in all other parts of Melanesia, this animal was, before the 
coming of the white man, unknown in New Caledonia. Thb indicates 
that the pig was not brought by the earliest migranu from Indonesia. 

Though pigs form an integral part of nauve culture throughout the 
rest of Melanesia, there b, howeser, only one area in which their tusb 


' Codrington, 3, 
* Deacon, 4. p. 


p. III. 


vf -*" reproduca ihc chord* olav-cd 

My own deUiled i«o«l» of ^ncl«hell «g„al* blovs-n on Atchin uill appear^ 
v-olurne. Speucr (3, p. 423) »a>-» that ai a death feast on Vao conch^ 

JSce * * ^ ‘ 

• Speiier, 5. pp. 441^; and 6, pp. 145 and 157-64. 
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arc artificially elongated. Thb area is that of the Banks Isbnds and the 
Northern and Central New Hebrides, but does not include the Southern 
New Hebrides.^ The distribution of this custom thus coincides almost 
exactly with that of the public graded society as outlined in Chapter 
XXVI. 

We have already seen how the organisation of the graded society on 
Vao depends on the sacrifice of tusked boars, and how the ranks in the 
society correspond with the various stages in the elongation of the tusks. 
This close association of rank ssith length of tusk is not so precisely worked 
out in all islands, in many of which, as also in Vao, the number of tusked 
Ixjars that are sacrificed pla)? a large part and in some cases is the most 
important factor. In the whole area over which the graded society is 
spread, however, the sacrifice of boars with artificially elongated tusks is 
an essential part of the rite. 

Outside tim area, according to Speiscr,* the only two regions from 
which the artificial elongation of boars’ tusks has been reported arc: 

(a) The district around Arue,* a small bland off the south coast of 
New Britain in the Bbmarck Archipelago; and 

(b) Nias, the well-known mcgahthic centre lying off the south-west 
coast of Sumatra. 

In both areas the tusked boar b an important sacrificial animal. 


Associattd with artificial elongation of the human head. 

Speber further points out that, so far as the New Hebrides b con¬ 
cern^, the area in which artificial elongation of pigs’ tusks has reached 
Its highest stage of development b Malckula, and b of the opinion that 
It IS here closely associated with the South Malekulan practice of artificially 
elongating the human head.* Thb practice, in the particular form in 
which it b done in Malckula, b not found anywhere else in Melanesia, 
but b found also in Arae, where the inhabitants arc, as a consequence, 
referred to by their neighbours as “long-heads.” • 


‘ Speuer, 6, p. 159; 3, pp. 450, 454. 


in 


. - . . 3, P. 

Swiser, 5, pp. 44, g-.; 6. pp. 158 If. 

- Al*o spelt Aniwc, Aniwi. 

I practice has long been known, but was lint fully described 

remain^!”; monumental and erudite work b. and is likely to 

wnrIH T»i« the standard treatise on head deformation throughout the 

with •** •J'rays associated with ruling classes and, in Oceania, 

out with Brf..!*'’ *““?*S*^**-, some places, as in Malckula and Arue, it b carried 
AerraArti .... ^ ^nndi^ the heads of inlants from a \’ery early age. Various 

th^^rJx. found in other parts of Melanesia. In none of 

■nrt ** '*.**^'d out to the fuU extent that it b in South Malricuta, 

in o®”*orc quite justified in referring to thb as the only area in Melanesia 

in \shich It can properly be said to exist. 
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Spciscr therefore deduces a direct cultural connexion bet^veen Nias, 
Arue and Malekula, which appears to have been 

(a) recent, owing to the comparatively recent development of the 
practice in Malekula, to which reference has already been made: 
and 

(i) direct, since there is no evidence of it on intermediate islands. 

In Ante the rearing of tusked boars is the prerogative of chiefs. Details ofriU 

correspond with those of the Maki in Malekula. 

We have already seen how, in the New Hebrides, the public graded 
society, depending as it docs on the sacrifice of tusked boars, was originally 
an aristocratic institution, as it still is among the Big Nambas of North 
Malekula, where only hereditary chiefs take rank. In the same way, in 
Arne “only hereditary chiefs have the right to rear tusked boars, the 
rearing of these being forbidden to commoners, who are only allowed to 
possess ordinary pigs. The sacrifice of tusked boars was performed for a 
chiefs son by his father.” So also does the ritual of Arue agree in a 
number of dcuils with that of Malekula. Among other things, the Vao 
custom of mass sacrifice by those of lower ranks while those of high d^ec 
take new rank by sacrificing special tusken, is paralleled in Arue by 
the fact that, while the chiefs sacrificed their tusked boars, “ the commoners 
brought their ordinary pigs, which arc then sacrificed at the same time 
as the tuskers.” In Arue too, as in Vao, parts of the sacrificed tusker arc 
dbtributed to others to eat, and “those who had received the head must 
take off its jaw and return it to the sacrificcr.” Again, “after a man’s 
death, the son would sacrifice tusked boars at his father’s grave with the 
pressed intent that the boars’ souls should provide food for his father 
in the after-world. * From this and other evidence, Speiser is Justified 
in drawing the conclusion that the chiefly ritual in Ante represenu at 
least one link in the chain by which the ritual of the Maki was formed, and 
particularly that part of it that is connected with the rearing of boars with 
artificially elongated tusks. 

Connexion of boars' tusks with daemonic powers. 

Speiser also makes some interesting observations on the connexion of 
pigs with a destructive daemonic power. At the Malckulan end of the 
scale he instances the well-known masks and images connected with 
secret socieues in the wuthem and south-western parts of the island which 
are also those in which the human head is artificially elongated The 
masks represent human heads, and to the mouths of these as well as of 
some of the images, boars’ tusks are attached, giving them both the 

• Spci»cr, 6, p. i6a. 
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appearance of a being which is half man, half boar.* In some cases also 
such tusks are even attached to the remodelled elongated skulb of dead 
ancestors.* He then p>omts out that, while in Malekula the tusb are 
attached only to images and masks, and to the skulls of the dead, in Arne 
they are actually worn by men, and that thk practice is intimately 
connected with that of human sacrifice. I have already mentioned how. 
in .Ante as in Malekula, the jaw of a sacrificed boar must be returned to 
the chief who sacrificed it. In .Arue the tusks are then removed and bound 
together, after which “the chief gives them to one of his followers, who 
must then kill a man, and, in the act of killing him, must hold the tusks 
in his mouth.” Only by this means do the tusks become sanctified, and 
fit to be worn by the chief as his badge of sacrifice. This practice was also 
extended to the use of boars’ tusks as amulets in war, when ‘‘they were 
divided among the warriors, and during battle, as at the time of their 
consecration, each warrior took a pair of them in his mouth in such a 
way that the tusks appeared to grow out of the comers of his mouth” 
as out of a pig’s jaw. In this way warriors acquired strength for the fight. 
In Nias, where metals are known, a later development of the same custom 
is seen in the ‘‘remarkable band” worn by warriors ‘‘over the mouth, 
from which issue metal objects in the form of tusks.” * 

We have seen how, in Malekula, tusks are attached to the remodelled 
skulls of the dead. Masks and images also invariably represent either 
ghosts or mythological figures (which are but the collective figures of 
ghosts), and, as we have already seen from the Vao eridence, there is no 
doubt about the conne.xion existing between tusked boars and the 
Guardian Ghost. It is therefore not surprising that Sp>eiser should note 
the same phenomenon in Nias, by calling attention to the “countless 
representations,” in Indonesia, “of daemons, nearly all of which are 
distinguished by the large tusks issuing from their javs-s.” As he points 
out, “ by binding on the tusks the Nias warrior clearly makes himself into 
a daemon,” and goes on to suggest that “the rearing of boars with 
artificially elongated tusks may be due to a desire to represent daemonic 
attributes.” He adds: “tusked boars themselves may once have been 
regarded as daemonic.” * The truth of this last supposition we have seen 
amply borne out in the evidence from Vao. 

* EMmplcs may be seen in the British Museum and in the Cambridge Museum 
of Archaeology and of Ethnology. See also La>-ard, a, Plate XN'II, No. 3; also 
numwus^mplei illustrated in Speiser, 3, Plate 9a onwards, and Deacon, 4, Figs. 23, 
24. a®, and Plates XIV, XV, XVI. 

. 3. Plate 8 t, No. tt. 

Spetscr, 6, pp. t^g-fo. 


‘ Speiser, 6, p. t6o. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE MAKI : GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

S OME indication has already been gained from Ae prec^ng 
chapters regarding the nature of the Maki as a propitiatory rite in 
which, through the sacrifice of tusked boars, the sacrificer identifies 
himself with the Guardian Ghost and thereby ensures himself against 
annihUauon after death. In so doing he at the same tirne honours the 
ancestral ghosts, and gains for himself a place by their side in the here^er 
by gradually rising in rank through each successive sacrifice, each sacrifice 
representing a re-birth signified by the lighting of a new fire and the 
as^ption of a new title and name. Each act of re-birth is followed ^ a 
period of seclusion in which on the physical plane he is treated as a little 
child unable to feed itself and being fed by others (on Vao by his wife), 
and on the spiritual plane he consolidates hb gains, makes vows of 
abstinence, and plans the acquisition of yet higher ranks as soon as his 
material losses caused by the sacrifice of pi^ and the immense outlay in 
food-stuffs for those assisting in and witnessing the rites have been made 

good. ... 

In this way the Maki resembles other graded insututions of a public 
nature (for there is no secrecy about these rites) throughout Malekula, 
Ambrim and Epi, all known by variants of the same word, the best known 
so far being the Mangki of South-West and West Malekula recorded by 
Deacon.' Other institutions of a similar nature arc the Sukwe of the 
Banks Islands and the Northern New Hebrides described by Codrington 
and Rivers, the Sumbt of Malo, and a number of like institutions known 
by a variety of names in other blands of the group, of which a brief 
survey will be found in Chapters XXVI to XXVIII. 

While all these institudons follow the same main lines, there b, how¬ 
ever, immense variadon in detail not only in different dbtricts, but even 
in neighbouring villages in the same dbtrict. In this way, while the Maki 
of the Small Islands and its variants in Malekula, Ambrim and Epi are 
all characterised by the crecdon of stone monuments of various kinds, such 
as monoliths, dolmens and stone-platforms, set up in special dancing- 
grounds, such monuments arc entirely absent from the Banks Island 
Sukwt in which the chief cult object of vcncradon b a cycas palm erected 
outside the men’s house corresponding to the Vao gkamal. 

• Deacon, 4, Chaptcri X, XI, XII. For Deacon’s reference to this rite as yiimaigki 
see footnote a, p. la. 
no 
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At the same time the cycas is by no means absent from Malekula, but 
whereas, for example, in the Mangki of South-West Bay it is used as a 
cult object for certain ranks surrounded by a small circle of stones, it has 
no place whatever except in certain subsidiary ways in the Vao Maki, in 
which the only tree that I know of as being ritually planted b the cry- 
thrina. Such detaib could be multiplied ad tHfinttum, and are compara¬ 
tively insignificant when compared with the great variation in the ritual 
as praetbed even in two villages on the same Small Island. In thb way 
the two Sides of Vao perform quite different forms of the rite involving 
the erection of different types of stone monument and a corresponding 
variation in the detaib of social oi^anisation. So also the individual 
villages composing each Side vary even within these limits in the elabora¬ 
tion of ritual facilitated by the custom of buying and selling rites. 


FEATURES PECULIAR TO THE SMALL ISLANDS 

Each “line" alternately performs the rite. 

These matters will all be dealt with in due course. One of the chief 
characteristics, howev'er, that dbtingubhes the Maki in all the Small 
Islands from any other recorded variants of the rite is that, whereas in all 
other dbtricts of which we have adequate record, advancement in the 
hierarchy of ranks b achieved by indiriduab sacrificing purely on their 
own account, here the whole male community in any given village takes 
part, each “line” or marriage section consbting of ailtemate generarions 
in the male line of descent performing the rite in alternating succession.* 

Called Maki. Rite lasts from fifteen to thirty years. 

.\ second point of similarity shared by all the Small Islands b the 
common use of the word Maki as opposed to the numerous other variants 
of the name Ibted on p. 692 and set out in Map X. 

.\ third point of similarity' in which the Small Islands differ from all 
other dbtricts known to me b the extreme length of the period over which 
the rites arc spread out, which in V'ao may cover a period of from fifteen 
to twenty years, and in .\tchin as many as thirty, thus lasting roughly 
a generation. 

Rite divided into two parts. Stone-platform and dolmen. 

A fourth point of similarity in the rites shared by all the Small Islands 
b that the whole performance is divided into two parts, each part 
culminating with the same series of ceremonies, at the end of which all the 
sacrificers become ritually re-bom and take new names. In thb way the 

* Mr. T. H. HarrisMn lell* me that lhi» is also the case in parts of Santo. A detailed 
description of the working of this s>item on Vao is given on pp. 97, 294 ff., 4'4 ft* 
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members of the sacrificing “line" achic>'c re-birth twice during a single 
performance of this double rite. Then, after a period of recuperation, 
the members of the opposite “line" become the sacrificers and arc 
themselves similarly twice re-bom, after which the first “line” once more 
assumes the sacrificial role, and the two “lines” continue to alternate in 
this way, each being re-bom twice during iu period of office. 

A fifth point of similarity is that, throughout the Small Islands, the 
monument on which the final sacrifice at the end of the second part of 
the rite b performed b a stone-platform. 

The monuments at which sacrifice is made at the end of the first part 
of the rite, however, differ. In what I have referred to as the dolmcn- 
Maki, as performed in the Superior double-village on Vao, thb monument 
consbts of a single large dolmen. In the new type of monolith-Maki 
which was introduced into the Small Islands from the mainland some 
eight generations ago, and which, with certain modifications, b now 
firmly cstablbhed on Wala and Atchin, the single large dolmen has 
been replaced by ten shrines, each of which b a composite monument 
the stonework of which consbts of a tall monolith coupled with a dim¬ 
inutive dolmen. In all cases the monument b combined with a wooden 
image representing the ghosts of the alternate officiating generations of 
the male ancestors of the officiating “line” of Maki-men, in other words, 
all those of the same kinship section who have presiously performed 
the rite. 

Storu monuments contspond to beliefs regarding the Joum^ of the Dead. 

We have, in the chapter on mythology,* seen how these ancestral 
ghosu are constellated in the figure of the Guardian Ghost. Thb b 
in turn closely bound up with the symbolic connexion exbting between 
the monuments just mentioned, together with the ritual associated 
with them, and the belieb concerning the Journey of the Dead. For 
looked at fit)m thb point of view, the two parts of the Maki, as per¬ 
formed now on Vao and tiU recently on Wala and Atchin, in fact corre¬ 
spond with the two superimposed layers of belief concerning thb journey 
as held in the various islands. Thus, just as all blands agree in the 
belief of an ultimate home of the dead high up on a volcano, so all 
blands agree in erecting a stone-platform and lighting a fire on it as 
the culminating act in the second part of the rite. The differences in 
belief, however, occur in the position accorded to the Guardian Ghost 
met with on the way. In the Vao version of the Journey of the Dead 
the first half of which represents the older story, the Guardian Ghost b 
met with at the entrance to the Cave of the Dead. The monument 
erected for the fint part of the rite on Vao b therefore a dolmen, which 

‘ See p. 225. 
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^ Shrine erected for the monoIith-Maki recently adopted from Atchln by the village of 
Norohw 00^ the Inieriar Side of Vao. Each thnne cooiiitt of wooden image, dolmen and 
monolith. Note ^ hawk>image (with four wings) resting on the forked hat surmounting the 
unage, and forming the front part of the rid^pole of which the rear end rests on the 
monolith. The thatched roof supported by the t^gc>pote has rotted away. 
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corr^nds to the cave. In the later versions of the stor>’ current on 
Atchin and Wala, howc\'cr, the Guardian Ghost is said to be met with, 
not at the entrance to the cave, which in this version is empty, but on the 
reef at Bong-na-un,* and is at the same time said to be the grandmother of 
r'” *hose islands, therefore, the monument erected 

lor the f^t part of the rite has been altered so as to consist often shrines in 
which the chief monument is a monolith combined with wooden imLe 
represcnimg, from one point of view, the Guardian Ghost in iu coUec^e 
a^ct, wth the dolmen reduced to the smallest possible proportions and 
the ten wns represented by a division of the village into ten families, each 
of which IS responsible for the erection of one shrine. 

Of th^ two parts of the Maid, the first, characterised by the dolmen 
IS the older and, according to the natives’ own records, was formerly 
practised also throughout the Small Islands at least as far south as Wala > 


Yet mrlia tj>pe of nU in which the sole stone monument was a dolmen, similar 
to that now performed on Malo. 

Thus, the natives aflBrm that at one time the dolmen was the only 
stone monument er^ted, and that in those days the rite was simUar to 
that pract^ at the present ume in the matrilineal island of Malo 
imm^iately to the north. In Vao this early type of rite is called Ramben * 
a woiti probably connected with the Malo rombu used for the men’s hous^ 
which IS intimately bound up with the rite as performed in that island and 
corresi^nds roughly to the Vao ghamal. All that is known, or that I have 
l^en able to reco^ about the ritual at this early period, is that durine 
the culminating nte ten reentrant-tuskers were tied to the dolmen and 
there samficed just as, according to the Vao natives, is still the case on 
Malo. Ovs ing to the sacrifice of these ten tuskens this ancient form of the 

Hangassml.* Hangawul means 
ten, referring to the ten reentrant-tuskers (circle-tuskers are said to 
have l^n unknown at that time), and is thus purely descriptive. The 

r'’"’ “ ’ r a^chronism 

based on the modem use of thu word to describe the whole rite thereby 
supplanung the more ancient word Sumbe still used for the whole rite 
on Malo, but now restricted on Vao to describe the toble-stone of tl e 
dolmen wluch is called vet stmbe-simbe, vet meaning “stone” and simbe 
correspondmg to the Malo Sumbe, both words, sMe and Su^, h^^ 
variants of Supwe or Sukwe, of which, as mentioned elsewhere 
the Indonesian s/mba, “to wonhip or honour.” * ’ “ 




i* »ei up 


• Compare the Wanangul in South Raga f,ce o SqsI 

• Sec p. 693. 
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Thitt stages of developmetd correspond with successioe stages of belief concerning 
the Jmcnuy of the Dead. 

We can thus trace, in the Small Islands, three main stages in the 
development of the rite as judged from the stone monuments used: 


Name by wkicsi I 

BEEIB TO THE WHOLE 

Docbu Rtte 

Wkejui mow 

FCKFOlUaO 

CHor Stobb 
Mobvsiext used » 
Fibst Pabt 

Cmiet Stone 

MoNL-ME-VT uses IN 

Second Pabt 

I. (Referred to on 
Vao as Maki 
Hangawul) 

Formerly in ail 
Small Islands, 
now on Malo 

Single large 
dolmen 

(No second part) 

2. Dolmcn>Maki 

Superior Side of 
\no 

Single large 
dolmen 

Stonc*platibrm 

3. Monolith'Maki 

Wala, Atchin; 
now being 
adopted on 
Inferior Side 
of Vao 

Ten shrines, each 
with large 
monolith and 
small dolmen 

Stone-platform 


Table tV 


These three successive types correspond Mth the three stages in the 
development of beliefs concerning the Journey of the Dead from the 
Small Islands that have been described ^ewhere,* namely : 

Position of Guardian Ghost Home op the Dead 

(i) At entrance to Cave. (In Cave). 

{2) At entrance to Cave. On Volcano. 

(3) Alone on reef, though the cave is retained On Volcano, 

as an unimportant element in the story.* 

Of these three stages of development, both of the Maki rite and of the 
Journey of the Dead, the first is associated, through Malo, with what 
1 refer to below as the central group of islands, in which the dolmen 
is the central sacrificial monument and the belief in a home of the dead 
on a volcano is absent.* The type of public graded institution which 
this represents is now obsolete, so far as the Small Islands are concerned. 
The third stage is associated, on the contrary, with the mainland of 
Malckula, whence the whole of the monolith-Maki is said to have come, 

‘ LayBrd, 4, p. 140. 

' The ten shrines correspond with the ten tons the Guardian Chott is said to have, 
according to this late version. 

* See pp. 691 If., 713, and Dbtribution Map X. 
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Md v.hm (at least in the north) the volcano is the goal to be souirht bv 
t^hose of high rank after death. The second, or doImen-Maki ^ per- 
tormed on Vao, combines parts of both elements. ^ 

Doubling of the rite due also to beliefs concerning the Journey of the Dead 

expressed elsewhere in a division into higher and lower ranks. 

also almost 

L hr ^ pf‘he ntc. Indications exist that a simUar 

doubling ukes place in the nte in certain other districts, both in the ritual 
of some of the higher ranks and in a division of the ranks themselves into 
poups. In ^niang, as both Deacon and I have independendy shown 
the ranb are divided into an even greater number of groups. In this case’ 
the muluphcaUon of groups is due to the convergence of a number of 
culture-complexes, each of which has its own version of the Journey of 
the 0/hi' disti^ts where there are only two groups of ranks 

? u “ simpler. With regard to the doubling of the rite in the 

Small Islands, a compa^n with two neighbouring cultures will help to 
show what It means The first lies in a consideration of the names given 
to the two parts of the nte, parucularly in Atchin. Thus, in all the Small 
Islands, whUe the word Maki in its extended sense cov^n l«th p^of 
the nte, in ite more resincted sense it is applied only to the second^hich 
IS the rnost important part, and in which the only sacrificial obiects arr 
.u.ked b<«m. The fi.. pan, o„ U.e „U,er hapd.l kaoriy 
ornamra, of which ihal ined m Vao h Rambcn ■ and that uij in aS 
“ •Xe word Ai-tt mean! “fowl." and refen .rSre fa. 

rn thjs pan of ihe me, both in Alehin and in Vao. while the chief ofcilno 
sacrifice tusked boars, the rank and file of Maki-men sacrifice fowls If 
we now turn to an examination of the ranb in East Oba we find th^t there 
are here only four, of which the lowest is Toa. meaning ‘Tow^ » A ^! 

the L » bu>, him hb first stVp! 

Ho Ac “ h- r 'owest step docs not confer a tide ” as the higher ranb 
do. As his fowb multiply ... he changes some of them for a sow • so 

*'»'" “her he deeirea l„ lake me” 

It would thus appear that the first part of the rite caUed Na.l6 in 
Atchin (and so also the Rambcn in Vao) represents what wm 
mlenl a preliminary rile for ihose nol yel adLled 10 the higher rl^™ 
The aignilicanee ^thia will be appreeUted when we rememiSr to tli 
monuments erected for the first part of the rite arc in Kn.k “ “ 

which^ a««ialed wiUl the cave and with ihe GuatdiM Gh^whidh 

> The divuton into ffroun of ranks. whm> r. i i • . 

‘**i‘*‘."* from of 

^ for the old type of nte mentioned on p 374 . 

• Codnngtoa, 3, p. 113, ^ 
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associated with the home of the dead in a volcano and with the stone- 
platform and the second part of the rite. Layers of culture are at the same 
time represented in the existing stratification of society, which in the 
Small Islands b associated with rank in the graded society rather than 
with considerations of birth. As has already been pointed out, the belief 
in a home of the dead in a volcano b associated with ideas concerning a 
sky-world and b particularly associated with the higher ranks, and the 
belief in a home of the dead in a cave with the lower ranks and with those 
who have not taken any rank at all. Thb duality of belief, based also on 
the psychological grounds indicated in the section on “Height,” * b 
common throughout the Pacific as between chiefi on the one hand and 
commoners on the other. It b therefore permissible, as throwing yet 
further light on the Small Island problem, to call attention once more to 
the state of affairs among the chiefly Big Nambas, who also have four 
ranks, of which the two lower are in a different class from the two higher, 
the two lower being easily purchasable, but the two higher being acquired 
only by chiefs or by permission of a chief.* In thb case, also, one of the 
main dbtinctions between the two pairs of ranks lies in the nature of the 
monuments erected, the pigs sacrificed for the two lower ranks being tied 
to stakes of cycas wood and for the two higher ranks to stones. 

Additions to publu graded society ritual from other sources. 

It must not be supposed, from the above account, that the three 
types of public graded institution are entities to the extent that cither the 
whole or nothing of them can be performed. On the contrary, it will be 
seen from what has just been said that, even with respect to such important 
items as the types of monument erected, elements can be added or taken 
away. With regard to the ritual, which is extremely complicated, as may 
be judged by the length of time it takes for the whole cycle to be per¬ 
formed, the opportunities for change are boundless. 1 refer elsewhere * to 
the fact that, in Raga, what is in other dbtricts the separate rite of Initia¬ 
tion into Manhood has there been incorporated into the graded society 
ritual. So also we find that the construction of a gharruil, or of a new 
set of slit gongs, with the protracted ritual associated with them, b in 
some places incorporated with it, in others not. When it comes to a 
question of the almost infinite number of lesser rites that form part of this 
fifteen to twenty years’ cycle, we find that so great b the variation in them 
from place to place that not even two villages within the same dbtricl 
perform all detaib of the rite alike. The same b true even within the 
restricted area of any one of the Small Islands with their small populations 
of about 400 inhabitants, where no two single-villages, though they may 
be halves of one double-village and however reduced in numbers, w ill 
have exactly the same scries of sub-rites. 

* See p. 732. * Seep. 741. 


• See p. 493 - 
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Artistry and prestige. 

Nor will any two successive performances in a given village be quite 
alike. For, with the keen dramatic and artistic sense of the natives, for 
whom, in the Small Islands, the Maki affords the opportunity for endless 
display of every kind in the introduction of new songs, new dances, new 
improvements to old rites, it is a matter of moment that not only for 
artistic reasons but also for prestige and the eclipsing of rival villages, at 
le^t something new should always be added. The chief method by which 
this is achieved is in the number of valuable tusked boars, often amounting 
to several hundred, that will be sacrificed at one time. Details of such 
mass sacrifices will be found in the accounts given below. 

"Copyright," The Selling of Rites. 

"nie num^rs of boars killed depends upon the will only of those who 
sacrifice. With regard to ritual, however, the matter stands on a very 
different footing. For no rite or sub-rite, no song once performed, no 
dance once it has been invented, much less any important aspect 01 
ritual, may be taken on by one village from another without heavy- 
payment. There b a system of unwritten copyright for everything. 
Nothing is given away. Thus, in other aspects of culture also, the min¬ 
utest alteration in the style of carving a canoe figure-head, in the number 
of decorative sUcks projecung from a house-gable, or in the fashioning of 
a club, the smallest improvement in ritual—all these, once made, must 
be paid for by anyone wbhing to repeat them. ' 


INFLUENCE OF “COPYRIGHT" ON THE SLOW DIFFUSION OF 
CULTURE. BRIEF HISTORY OF THE MAKI ON ATCHIN 

This system of copyright b an important indication of the super- 
development of the commercial aspect of life in the whole group, not only 
with respect to material things, but also towards their ritual proceedings 
It b abo a fact of prime importance with regard to the diffusion of culture 
My chief data regarding thb were obtained on Atchin, and wiU be pub^ 
Ibhed in detaU in a future volume. But I wiU anticipate thb publication 
to emphasise a few points. 

My evidence b based on extensive genealogies and on detailed 
accounts as to exacUy what individuab were responsible for the introduc 
tion of the most important elements of the rite. These records go back 
for nmete^ generations to the introduction of patrilineal descent into the 
island Before this time the chief monument to be erected was the sinirle 
l^e dolmen, as in the e^liest record on Vao; cbcle-tuskers were at that 
time unknown, and the highest grade of sacrificial pig w-as a re-entranr 
.mto. A. .hfa >imc al» th. UUe, 

* See pp. 17, 84. 
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Mulon, the two highest of these being the same as those still in use among 
the Big Nambas. All the most important elements subsequently intro¬ 
duced into the public graded institution on Atchin came from^ the main¬ 
land of Malckula. Of these the first was the stone-platform, introduced 
eighteen* generations ago, changing the whole character of the rite. 
For the succeeding elesen generations I have no further informauon, 
during which period doubtless many new rites of a less notable nat^e 
were acquired. Full details begin seven generations ago, from which 
time I have record of every Maki performed in the village in which 1 
lived. This is an important date in Atchin history. At this time there 
flourished on the mainland, opposite Wala, the two \-illages already 
mentioned called Lawor and ^t-walim. These two x-^ges, now un¬ 
fortunately extinct, constituted the chief centre firom which the new type 
of monolith-Maki was diffused to the Small Islands. The process be^n 
to make itself seriously felt on Atchin at this date with the introduction 
of the ten shrines already described, though in a different form from that 
now used, since all were then sheltered by a single pent roof with screens 
dividing the shrines from one another, somewhat after the manner of 
those still set up on Rano, where this type of Maki is still performed. 
It was at this time also that, along with the new type of monument, 
the tide Mal was introduced, Luxvush and Wel-wel being dropped, but 
Mulon being retained in an inferior position to Mal. From then on, 
numerous other elements were introduced, all being heavily paid for 
with tusked boars. The next generation saw the introduction of circle- 
tuskers and of the supernumerary title Melteo. .At about this time also 
a new development took place, namely the erection of the stone-platform 
as well as the ten shrines at the outset of the double rite, the stone- 
platform serving for both parts. Both thb and succeeding generations 
saw also the introduction of a whole mass of new rites, connected not only 
with the Maki, but with Mortuary Ritual, Gong-Raising, Lodge-Building 
and every aspect of ceremonial life. 

Where these originated before coming to Lawor and Bot-walim I am 
unable to say. The fact remains that they all had to be paid for at great 
price, some of them direct, others from indix'iduals or villages on Wala 
who had themselves previously acquired tlicm from the mainland. After 
the destruction of the mainland villages, all that had not yet been bought 
direct from Lawor and Bot-walim had to be bought from Wala, many of 
such rites having already passed slowly and with endless haggling from 
one village on that bland to another. Many have never yet been so 
bought, and Wala therefore enjoyed at the time of my visit the pontion 
of a Mecca for those seeking new rites. Nor does the selling of a rite in 
any way impoverish tlie seller, except by robbing him of the prestige of 
being its only performer. For on selling a rite the owner does not rclin- 
' One informant pul il lu high as nineteen. 
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quish the right to peribrm it himself, but can continue to sell it to all 
comers. 

regard to the length of time required for 
diffusion to take place under these conditions is that, in spite of the 
enormom prestige enjoyed by the new rite, and the eagerness of the 
natives for every new thing, after ses en generations many of iu important 
Matures have not yet reached Atchin, only three miles away from Lawor. 
I et more, though many others have been possessed by one Atchin village 
for generation, some of these have not yet reached certain other villages 
even on Atchin, and, though the villages on the Inferior Side of Vao have 
now begun to adopt as much of the new rite as they can, the double-village 
of Pete-hul-Togh-vanu on the Superior Side has not bought any of it 
at all. Vao is three miles from Atchin and six miles from Uwor and 
Bot-walim, so that, on this computation, the speed of diffusion in this 
corner of the world under a system of ritual cop>right is just under one 
mile per generation. 


THE VAO MAKI 
GENER.\L I.NTRODUCTION 

Dolmen-Maki now ptr/ormed onlj on Superior Side of the Island. Villanes on 

Inferior Side have recendy adopted the monolith-.Maki from .iuhin. 

As I have already said, the type of public graded instituuon in which 
the only monument erected was a single large dolmen has for many 
generanons been obsolete in the Small Islands.* So far as we know and 
judging from the single monument erected, this rite was not a dual one 
^ IS the present-day Maki. The duality of the rite appears to have been 
intr^uced along with the stone-platform, which came from the mainland 
of Malekula along with a series of new bclicfe concerning a home of the 
dead on a volcano. This happened, on Atchin, some eighteen generations 
ago, but we have no evidence when it was adopted on Vao, though 
prwumably, as the whole movement of culture with which it is associated 
IS here from south to north, this would have occurred several generations 
later than on Atchin. This dual rite, in which the chief monument 
erected for the fint pan is a dolmen and for the second is the stone-nlat 
form, IS now only performed on Vao. Even so. however, such is the 
diversity of culture even on this minute island which b less than a mile 
wide, the whole population does not praetbe thb rite, which b performed 
now o^y by the double-village of Pete-hul-Togh-vanu. which toXr 
the Superior and therefore the most conservative Side of the ifland 
The remaining two double-villages have in Quite rermt i ^ 

fashion, horn A.chin whichf .hough ftoy" 4 

‘ p. 374. 
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the features which further south go to build up the newer t>-pe of monolitb- 
Maki, ne\erthcless include its characteristic feature, namely the erection 
in the first part of the rite, in place of the single large dolmen, of ten shrines 
in each of which the dolmen survives only in diminutive form accompanied 
by a large monolith. This, following the general practice of calling a rite 
by the name, not of its place of origin, but of the place from which the 
right to perform it was bought, is now’ called on Vao the Atchin Maki. 
The first Vao s’illage to purchase the main features of the monolith-Maki 
from Atchin was the sillage of Norohure, which, significantly enough, 
occupies the least distinguished position of all the Vao sTllagcs. 1 
am not able to give the exact date of the transaction, which occurred 
some considerable time before my informant, a man of forty or fifty, was 
bom. The Atchin Maki, that is to say the monolith-Maki, has been 
performed several times at this village, and several times at its parent 
village Singon, which was the next to acquire the right by the usual 
method of purchase. Peter-ihi, belonging to the other double-village 
on the Inferior Side of the Island, wras the next to acquire it. This village 
has only performed it once, and at the time of my visit was just beginning 
it for the second time. Venu, its partner village, was the last to make 
the purchase, and at that time w'as in the middle of its first jjerformance. 
As an instance of the slow rate of purchase of the various su^rites, which 
must be bought one by one, none of these villages have yet acquired the 
right to perform the Atchin ceremony called potali,^ and Peter-ihi alone 
has bought, direct from Atchin and not through the intermediary of any 
Vao village, the right to perform the ritual of erecting ceremonial yam- 
mounds called tavi.^ 

The Junior, and probably refugee, communities of Lavame and 
Saraliwe died out (except for a few descendants not numerous enough 
to carry out any rite on their own) too soon for thb new infiucncc to have 
affected them, and never performed anything other than the dolmcn- 
Maki. 

Sloru~platJbrm introduced from rtminland bj) way of Tolamp. “First men 

of the Maki. 

An interesting case b the position occupied by the other refugee 
community, that of Tolamp. Thb community, though numbering at 
most ten individuab, represents the total number of those now surviving 
from the once flourishing bland situated between .Atchin and Vao that was 
submerged, with the result that the inhabitants were forced to seek refuge 
elsewhere. A full hbtory of their wanderings b given in another chapter.* 
It b enough here to say that, after occupying a number of sites on the 
mainland, at the last of which they erected the largest monolith known on 

* These ceremorues be described in a future wlume on the Nlaki in Atchin. 

• See Chapter >^II. 
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Malckula, thdr descendants cventuaUy became so decimated that the last 
r^^ts of them sought refuge on Vao, where they now live on ground 
c^ed to them from Togh-vanu. I n the days of their prosperity, however, 
they were regarded as the most go-ahead and therefore most honoured 
immunity north of Atchin, and were the first to buy any new form of 
Maki ^at em^ated from the Malekulan mainland. This was in the 
days ^ter the introduction of the stone-platform, but before that of the 
ten stenes. The result of this is that, in spite of their present position 
^ refugees they are sail looked up to on Vao as depositories of the 
lughest tradmons of the older form of the existing Maki, as performed 
m Fetc-hul-Togh-vanu, are regarded here as the “first men” of the Maki 
and take precedence in all its rites. ’ 

'FtrsI men*' the vehicles of "apostolic succession," and announce date of 
culminating sacrifice. ■' 

The posiuon of “first men” of the Maki is an important one, since it 
^ only confos considerable prestige on those holding it, but also em- 
the pnnaple of conUnuity connecting the present performers of 
the nte with lU remote founders and with aU those in the long line of 
participants who have practised and preserved it throughout die ages 

in the S^U Islands or on the adjacent mainland, the “first men” are 
always those from whom they themselves have acquired the most im- 

^‘’^‘^^honour and dJty imposed orthem 
s that their leader, that is to «y the chief man of the viUa^m which 

the nte has ^en derived, shall undertake the important function of 
announcing the date on which the culminating sacrifice is to be per- 

foiTO<^. As he does so, he holds a kava root in his hand, and re^e- 

‘'f'' initiated into the rite (naiSely 

must touch this while the announcement is being made, so that, through 

*hev may achieve 

of IVtAul 1 ‘he Vao village 

of Pcw-hul the first men are the men of Tolamp, from whom thev 

derived their fonn of the rite. In its offshoot village of Togh-vanu^ 
however, which in its turn derived the rite from Petc-hul it b f I- 
Pete-hul who announces the date and so forms the link’with thT 
In the s^e way, in the viUages on the Inferior Side of Vao which h** 
acquired yet later forms of the rite from Atchin * the anno. ^ ^ 
made by an Atchin man, or, faiUng “ 

^Norohure, which was the first on this island to acquire iLeVeVforms' 
So continuity is p^rved in much the same wa^ as in X C^hrist^n 
^P- 376 . •Sccp.aS,. 
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Chxirch through the doctrine of apostolic succession and the laying on of 
hands, with the slight difference that the hands are not direedy laid on but 
that the essenual element of touch is achieved through the medium of the 
kava root, imiversally recognised in the Pacific as a channel for di\ine 
(ancestral) inspiradon. 

Tolamp Maki about to be revived. 

The posidon of Tolamp also affords evidence of the importance of the 
whole Maki rite as a promoter of well-being and social presdge. It so 
happened that my chief informant on Vao was a Tolamp man who had 
at one dme, when on another island, become nominally a Chrisdan, and 
had at the same dme amassed a certain amount of wealth in pigs. He 
had, however, renounced the first without renouncing the second, and 
had rctiumcd home to rehabilitate the fortunes of his clan, and his method 
of setting about this was, with immense energy, to clear a space for a 
new dancing-ground for the performance, for the first dme on Vao, of a 
Maki in which the participants should be exclusively Tolamp men.' 


\LAKI INTRODUCED FROM MAINLAND VILL/\GE OF N'AV-.W 
The Story of To-wewe 

The following story, told of the origin of the Maki on Vao,* makes 
no mendon of a dolmen, but only of a stone-platform. This may be due 
either to a mistake on the part of my informant, or to the fact that he, a 
Tolamp man, was envisaging in his account the ty^jc of Maki that he 
himself was at that moment about to perform, a type more like the 
Atchin than the Vao Maki, in which a stone-platform is erected for both 
parts. Howev’er this may be, the important point to note is that the 
story refers to the introduedon of this type of monument, which is that 
which, to the nadve, typifies the Maki as opposed to all older forms of 
the graded society rite. 

The founder is said to have been a man named To-wewe, who lived 
at the village of N’av-av on the mainland of Malekula.* The typ>e of 

‘ For a brief history of this, and of the dispute to which his action gave rise, see 
PP- 435 ff- 

' A strange lapse by an otherwise reliable autlior (or possibly his editor) u Um 
extraordinary statement attributed toGodefroy (i, 1933, p. 40) that Maltaru, who, in his 
genealo^ (see p. 94), he assumes to have be« bom in about 1770, “knew neither 
the While Man, nor iron, nor the Maki" [my italics], and that his son Mclteklerang 
(bom about 1800) was the first to witness all three. This is, of course, manifestly 
untrue rf the Maki as a whole, and the statement, if made to him at all, miut havx 
referred only to the introduction of some of the very latest new forms of the rite from 
Atchin. 

’ I have not been able to place this village on the map. It b said to havx been 
close to the recently extinct village of Na-tsing-ware, some three miles inland from 
TsOngon Ta-har, and some four miles dbtant from Vao. 
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Maki he instituted was subsequendy bought by Tolamp,* and from 
Tolamp transmitted by the usual method of ceremonial purchase to 
Vao. The story, which has many interesting features, runs as follows: 

To-wewe was his father’s eldest son and, like many culture-heroes 
here and elsewhere, had married his sister. This woman was a fiiU 
sister, being lx)m of the same father and mother as To-wewe, and her 
name was Lieli. The story relates how these two, basing gathered a 
heap of nuu of Ae tawb tree, sat down together to break them open. 
Some of these fruits have one kernel, while others have two, divided by a 
thin skin. Whenever they found a nut with two kemeb, they put it aside, 
till they had collected too of them. With these loo twin-kernels the two 
intended to perform the Maki sacrifice. For this purpose they placed 
too half-kernels on the Upper Side of the dancing-ground and loo on the 
Lower Side (corresponding to the loo tusked boars now sacrificed on the 
Upper or men’s Side and the too pigs of lesser value now sacrificed on the 
Lower or women’s Side).* Having done this, they sang the following 
song, which is still sung on Vao on a number of important ritual occasions: 

SONG 1 
Smg iy To-tmu 

(For method of transcribing this and all subsequent songs see footnote.*) 


^nrr^d. 



itturr^d. 




ma ttv 


> > 

«• go itf... irui-db - e. 
Falsetto cries : " O! ai! oil HV /' 


/• <« M 

(Repealed twice.) 


’ b stated b>’ my informant whether this happened while • i j -e 

Tolamp lull existed, or whether it occurred after the e If • . of 

iu inhabitants had established themselves on the mainland 

PP. 45 ^ 5 ^’’" tudeed boor, see 

notation is no easy task'^d I^h 

my warmest thank, to Sir Hugh ,MIen and iTH. K. r^driri 
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The words arc, as those of most ritual songs, either in a special song 
language with archaic features or else in a foreign dialect, and arc there¬ 
fore obscure.* Their general sense, however, embodies the peaceful ideals 
of the Maki, and means, I was told, “The folk of some places arc always 
hghdng; I do not want to fight.” The song is rcjjcated twice over, each 
repetition being followed by loud cries from the dancers, the leader calling 
out “0/ oi! oi/** in high falsetto, the last “oj” being slurred down the 
scale, and being replied to by a deep-sounding “iw” from the others. 

Having sung thb song, To-wewe and his sister-wife were about to 
perform the “sacrifice” of the 200 half-kernels of Utwo. But their father, 
whose name is unknown, and who was at the time sick in his house, heard 
them singing, and came out and stopped them, saying, “ What arc you 
doing?” And when he perceived what they were about to do, he said, 
“ I sec what you are doing. But wait a minute, don’t sacrifice them (the 
taiv 6 kemcb) yet.” Then he sounded the mother-gong,* and when all 
the men of the village had assembled, he said, “You sec what these two 
arc doing. They have placed 100 half-kernels at the Upper Side and 100 

Oxford, who have kindly assisted me to achieve the nearest possible rendering of the 
various sonn reproduced in this book, a list of which is found on p. xvi. As mentioned 
on p. 313, the main melody is frequently harmonised by the natives singing in more 
than one part. As most my actual recording was, however, done from individual 
informants, it has not been possible to reproduce these parts except in a few outstanding 
instances; when, for example, the same native in repeating the same song would vary 
certain notes, or when two informants would each have their own variations. When 
plotted out together, however, all these variations were found to be in harmony with 
one another, and clearly represented what we should speak of as “parts," and are 
recorded as such in the trartscriptions here mven. 

Since very few of these songs At in with the regular time beats familiar in European 
music, no time signatures are attempted, and the very complicated rhythms are indi¬ 
cated as nearly as possible by means of (a) slurs, (b) bars not taken as time measures 
but as irxlicating the end of a phrase both in the music and in the words, (c) apostrophts 
indicating a definite break in the rhythm followed by a fresh “attack," and (d) strtssts 
below the stave indicating accented notes. A special feature of these stresses is found 
in the following notation , consisting of two stressed quavers indicating a sus¬ 
tained note with a subsidiary beat corresponding to that of the dancers' feet. This 
only occurs in those songs which are accompanied by more or less violent dancing, 
and replaces the simple crotchet used when the daiiccrs arc stationary or in slow- 
moving procession. In later chapters the sfervmdo marks (stresses) below the tied 
quavers will be omitted, it being by then understood that the tying of two quavers 
on a single syllable itself implies some measure accentuation on the second as well 
as on the first. 

‘ Wi-no (wi-na, ui-w) appears to be equivalent to the modem wom. meaning “go." 
Go H the future first person singular pronoun, meaning “I shall," or “Shall I?" 
•Vd uw-ro is equivalent to the Atchin na wahal (Vao caghal), meaning “the fight.” 
Wi-U ma wi-tt means “ It is not I," and go sa win-do^, “WTiat shall I do.’” The word 
gor-gat, with which the tong begins, could be connected with so many words in current 
Vao speech, such as ghrrrt, “to chase” or “to remove a taboo,” or goes, “to raid,” 
that I hesitate to give any explanation. In view of the Wala version given below, it 
may possibly refer to the chasing of the aboriginal man-eating t>‘rant las, whose death 
coincided with the introduction of the stone-platform on .\tchin. 

• See p. 346. 
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at the Lower Side, and want to sacrifice them.” Then he brought a 
tusM boar and lied it to the stone-platform. And he told his son to 
sacrifice it, but told the woman that she must not sacrifice it. So To-wewe 
sacrificed the tusker at the stone-platform. This was the Ramben (first 
part) of the first Maki. 

Now To-wewe was his father’s beU-ram,' his eldest son. After this 
first sacrifice, nine more sons were bom to him, so that now he had ten. 
And he wished to test all his sons, to see which of them was the “best.” 
So he said to his wife, “ I want you to play a trick on our sons. Go to the 
garden to dig out a yam, and as you bend down, let your mat-skirt (nmb) 
fall down to expose your private parts. Then whichever of the boys are 
‘good’ he will go away so as not to see, but if any of them is ‘ bad,’ he 
will come up to you and want to copulate. If any one of the boys does 
copulate with you, then break the yam and bring it to me, and I shall 
know that one of my sons has ‘done wrong’ * with you.” 

^ ^e mother went, and the father sent his ten sons in turn to see her 
beginning with the youngest. And the nine youngest, not wishing to sec 
their mother with her parts exposed, came back. But To-wewe “did 
wrong” with her, and as he returned, his mother came with him carrying 
the broken yam, so that his father knew. And his father said, “These 
nine arc my sons. But the eldest (beU-ram) has done wrong. Henceforth 
I will have no dealings with him.” 

The original sacrifice had been Ramben, the first part of the rite 
Now he taught them the second part of the rite, called Maki Ru (High 
Maki). .\nd the father played a trick on To-wewe,* sending him to his 
house, so that by the time he came back the other nine had already 
performed their sacrifice and the rite was over. To-wewe was furious 
but his father soothed him, saying, “ Never mind. Some time I wiU make 
a Maki for you aU by yourself.” But To-wewe was not to be pacified 
He took with hitn the circle-tusker that he had intended to kill at the 
Maki, and put it into the hollow trunk of a tree of the kind called neo * 
TTie trunk was hoUow and open at the top. He climbed up, and, singing 
the same song that he and his sister-wife had sung while sorting out the 
kem^, he lowered down the tusked boar, and then himself, into the 
trunk of the tree. And they remained in the trunk, and died there. 


POINTS OF INTEREST IN THE TALE 

ThU tale is of ^eai interest. In the first place, it throws new light on the 
doubhi^ of die ntc, m that it shows a definite connexion between the in 
troducuon of the second part and a change in social organisauon by which 

* See pp. i8o ff. ' 

* The^ arc native c3cpre*ioni. and in no way due to the influenr.. r'l. • • 

* In the account as given to me To-wewe b henceforth rSw^f of Chnjuanity. 

the btU-ram (eldest son). referred to throughout as 

* .Atchin rao. often used for the inanulacture of dug-out canoes. 
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women became excluded, and by which incest (represented by copulation 
with the mother) in some form was abandoned; though it will be noted 
that there seems to have been no objection to To-w’ewe marrying his sister. 

In the second place, there b the obvious connexion with mortuar)’ 
rites, since the hero dies a voluntary death, presumably with the intention 
of being re-bom. 

Thirdly, there b the vary remarkable mode of sepulture, in an upright 
hollow tree, recalling the tree-trunk burial of Attb and Osiris, while at 
the same time the tree chosen for thb b that commonly used for making 
sea-going canoes, recalling many instances of burial in canoes throughout 
the blands. 

Fourthly, there b the identification between the man and hb tusked 
boar, which we have already seen to play such an important part in 
bringing about the identification betw-een a man and the Guardian 
Ghost. It will be noted that the boar in question was a circle-tusker, which 
indicates that the event was comparatively recent. 

Fifthly, the rite b definitely connected with ideas concerning the 
importance of the eldest son. 

In the sixth place, it again emphasbes the connexion between the 
newer form of the rite and the decimal system, the ten sons corresponding 
to the ten shrines erected in the later forms of Maid now practised on 
Atchin, together with the divbion of each village on that bland into ten 
families each of whom b responsible for one shrine, and in the correspond¬ 
ing mythology concerning the ten grandsons of Lc-saw-saw the Guardian 
Ghost. 

OCCASIONS ON WHICH TO-WEWX’s SONG IS SUNG 

(fl) V'ao 

The song sung by To-wewe and hb sbter-wife, both when about to 
sacrifice the too tvrin-kemeb and again when he enters on hb voluntary' 
death, b sung today on Vao on the occasion of the following rites de passage ; 

(a) During the mock battle that accompanies the celebration of the 
birth of an eldest son.* 

(A) On the eve of the rites called matean, observed for the death of an 
old man prior to a dramatic scene in which the dead man b 
impersonated by a kinsman entering the hut built over hb tomb 
and holds converse with the living, telling them that the dead man 
has returned to hb mother’s v'illage.* 

(A) VVala 

The song b know'n also in other parts of the Small Islands. In Wala 
it b sung on the supreme occasion when a super-circle-tusker b con¬ 
secrated for sacrifice at the Maki, clearly connecting thb rite with To- 
* See p. 183. » See p. 546. 
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wcwe’s self-sacrifice along with his tusker in the tree. The version here 
sung u inferior to that sung on Vao, but is significantly connected with 
the mythological figure of las, who symbolises in his own person Small 
Island culture at the time when the only monument erected was the 
single large dolmen.* 

SONG 2 


Wala ttrsion of tht icng wkUh in Vaa is comttUd with To-tetm 



The opening words arc similar to those of the Vao version, but the 
rest (which I am unable to translate) differ. The inference to las comes 
in the cries at the end. 

(c) Atchin 

Words in certain other respects similar to those of the Vao version, 
and including the name of To-wewe, arc sung on Atchin in connexion 
with the annual feast celebrating the return of the palolo annelid which 
marks the beginning of the calendar in the .October-November moon. 
This b also the period when the ghosts of the dead are believed to revisit 
their former homes. 

SONG 8 


Sung during tht .\tw Ytar (Palu-uUn) /tost «n Auhm 










T« - toi 

• wi 

TV • wi • wi u • tu 


bif 

> 

r# 

- wi - wi T»~un 

> 

- tw U • 



(The last note U ilurrrd upwardj into crie* of joy.) 


‘ The mythology of lu i* chieBy connected with Atchin, where he is said to have 
been a Mn^tii« at a tune ante^ung the introduction of the stone-platform 
^ong with i»tnlin.al descent, some twenty generations ago. The story of U assas! 
siMDon a^he hantb rf reiweseniatives of the new culture wUl be toM in a future 
v^ume. The hutorical era he represents corresponds to that of Ghiagh on Vao and 
the two names are philologically equivalent. ^ 
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, I noted this song before I was aware of the story of To-wewe. The 
only information I can give about it is that the last phrase means “ They 
seek (shel-iel) laivor kernels on the path {ne-selu)." 

Ranks : originally Four, now Two 

Once the stone-platform had been introduced to Vao from N’av-av 
by way of Tolamp, all the sub-rites connected with it were transmitted 
one by one through the same channel by the method of ceremonial 
purchase. 

(a) Vel-vel {or Aiu-som) and Mulon. 

The dual form of Maki resulting from this process included at one 
time four ranks, divided into two groups of two ranks each. The lowest 
group consisted of Vel-vel and Mulon. These are the two highest ranks 
known among the Big Nambas according to Deacon’s information, and 
the only two according to my owm information derived from Atchin, 
where .Mulon is said to be the Big Nambas tide for a chief. An alternative 
title for Vel-vel was Na-som, the word ordinarily used for shell-bead 
necklaces that in Vao arc used purely for ornament but in the Banks 
Islands arc money. Godefroy refers to both these as “children’s dtles,’’ 
and it is possible that they may sdll be taken by boys during the mass sac¬ 
rifice on the Lower Side of the dancing-ground described on pp. 390, 429. 

(b) Mai and Melteg. 

The highest group consisted of Mol, universally considered as the 
highest in the whole of the Northern New Hebrides, and the super¬ 
numerary dtlc of Melteg.'^ Of these, Melteg is itself but a modified form 
of Mai, being formed by the addidon of the syllabic Ug, which causes the 
a of Mol to be transformed into an t, Ug being but another form of the 
word togh meaning “to stay,’’ and referring to the periods of voluntary 
retreat undertaken by those of high rank after the sacrifice. 

Only Mol and Melteg remain. 

The process of dcmocradsation in the Small Islands, combined with 
the enormously increased wealth of these islanders in pigs, has on Vao, 
as on Atchin, had the result that in recent years all the lower ranks have 
disappeared. Thus, for example, the rank of Mulon applied to chiefs 
among the Big Nambas has sunk so low as to become obsolete. This has 
no immediate social consequences since the Big Nambas have at the 
present time litdc or no contact with Vao. What b, however, most 
galling to the men of high rank on the cast coast of Malekula b the fact 
that .Mai, which is now actually the lowest of the two ranks taken on Vao, b 

• Godefroy sometimes spells this .MettA, »nd when followed by • personal name 
often omits the g or k, leaving only .\ftlu. 
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there actually the highest, so that a great man arriving from East Malekula 
finds to his disgust that most young men, and even boys, are there invested 
with honours which it has taken him, in his own home, a Uretime to acquire.* 

On Vao the older men are all MelUg, within which rank there are a 
iiumber of yet higher supernumerary grades conferring yet higher dis¬ 
tinction which will be referred to on p. 432, 

Lavishness of the Rite 

The comparative simplicity of the Small Island Maki with regard to 
Ae number of ranks is, on the other hand, balanced by an immense 
increase in the number of rites, and by the great length of time they take 
to perform. This increase b seen also both in the quality and the quantity’ 
of tusked boars that are sacrificed, a number which on occasion rises to 
several hundred at a time. 

For, though only one “line,” consisting of members of one matrilineal 
moiety within Ac patrilocal village, performs at one time, each member 
of this moiety is Ac son of a member of Ac oAer moiety, and familv 
solidarity sees to it Aat boA moieties combine to pool resources. In this 
way, the whole wealA of an entire village is contributed lavishly towards 
Ae performance of every detaU of Ae rite. In spite of Ac number of 
years, roughly a generation, which it takes to perform the rite, each man 
whose life is not cut short has Ac opportunity of participating at least 
twice, or, if he is lucky, three or even four times. For it is a point of 
honour that Ac rite shall be earned Arough as speedily as possible 
so that rise in rank may be swift and Its performance by the opposine 
“fine” composed of members of the other matrilineal moiety (which in 
this patnlocal community at Ae same time includes the next generation) 
shall not be unduly delayed. ' 


EVE OF THE RITE 

RECKONING BY “NIGHTS” INSTEAD OF “DAYS” 

There is only one more subject to mention before proceeding to an 
account of Ac special rites connected wiA the Vao Maki. This is Ae 
period covered in the native mind by what we speak of as a “day.” 
Modem Europ>e regards the twenty-four-hour period we call a “day” 
as extending from nudnight to midnight. This is a purely artificial con¬ 
vention, since Acre is no obvious natural phenomenon occurring at these 
moments to show us that they have arrived. Moreover, we tend to regard 
the night as a ,^riod of recuperation after the day, and consequenUy in 
pracucc think of the twenty-four-hour period as starting cither at dawn or 

huird Mou man (Codrington, 3, p. 105). ^ •««« witn a grey- 
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ai whatever time it is our habit to rise, and therefore refer to the whole 
p>eriod, including the night, as a “day.” The native, hating no clocks, 
perforce judges the passage of the diurnal period by means of striking 
natural phenomena. Unlike ourselves, however, he tends to regard the 
night as a preparation for the day. Thb is particularly evident on the 
major ritual occasions, which arc always preceded by an albnight dance 
beginning at sunset. Moreover, he is not usually an early riser. He there¬ 
fore chooses sunset as the beginning of things, and consequently calls the 
twenty-four-hour cycle embracing both night and day a “night.” The 
Vao word for this is bong, which also means “darkness” and is used as an 
adjective meaning “black” and as a name for black paint. 

Variants of the same word arc used with the same meaning throughout 
Malckula, and arc used also in a special sense to mean “/Ar day (or 
night) ” on which any particular rite is to take place or has taken place. 
The word thus covers a multitude of meanings. We have no such word, 
and can only translate this use of it by such expressions as “date,” 
“feast-day,” “day (or night) on which a given rite b performed.” 
Any occasion of ritual importance b called a bong, but there b a yet 
more particular meaning which conSnes the use of the word as an 
official designation to those important dates which do not precede but 
follow the high spots of native ritual. Thus, in any of the ritual cycles 
the dates of important events leading up to the culminating rite depend 
largely on the state of preparedness of the interested parties, whether they 
have ready a sufficient number of pigs, yams, and so on, and, though they 
may be referred to in ordinary speech as bong, each has its own particular 
name. Once the culminating event b over, however, the dates for the 
subsequent rites are for the most part strictly and immutably fixed, and 
these dates are themselves the names by which the rites arc officially 
known. Thus we get dates such as bong e-lim, “the Fifth Day” (aficr the 
culminating rite), bong movul ghe-tol, “the Thirtieth Day,” etc.* 

Thb method of reckoning by nights rather than days leads to certain 
difficulties in the recording of native rites. In the first place, it involves 
translating the word bong, properly used for “night,” in thb kind of 
context by the Englbh worf “day.” 

A second, more serious, source of [x>ssibic error in transcribing the 
course of events which the recorder has not personally seen arises from 
the practice of preceding important rites by the p>crformance of an all- 
night dance, a practice which itself may ^ partly responsible for the 
choice of the word “night” to designate the whole twenty-four-hour 
period. Thus, an informant, having given an account of daylight 

.! ^ ritual accompanying childbirth they date Grom the moment of birth. In 

Initiation they date from the sacrifice of incision, and in the Maid and its cognate rites 
from the culminating sacrifice which is at the same time the moment of rc-biith. In 
the case of mortuary rites they date from the day of burial. 
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proceedings, may add as an afterthought “at night they perform such and 
such a dance.” The recorder not accustomed to the native method of 
reckoning might very’ well record this as uking place on the night after 
the main rite, whereas in fact it occurred the night before. To obviate 
this source of error, and at the same time to preserve the native method 
of reckoning, I have therefore adopted throughout thb work the termin¬ 
ology used by our own forefathers at a time when we also counted the 
twenty-four-hour period as beginning at sunset, and which we still use in 
such expressions as New Year’s Eve, and will refer to all such c\ ening or 
all-night dances as taking place on the Eve of the rite in question. 


THE IX)LME.\-M. 4 K 1 


The following description refers exclusively to the Maki as now per¬ 
formed in the double-%'illage of Pete-hul and Togh-vanu which together 
form the Superior Side of the Island. This form of the rite is that which 
has been referred to above as the dolmcn-Maki, a name derived from the 
use of a single large dolmen in the first part of the rile. Though the villages 
on the Inferior Side of the Island no longer perform it, having recently 
adopted new forms of Maki from Atchin, nc\'erihcless until quite recently 
they did, and it b for this reason that I also refer to this rite as the Vao Maki. 

It must not be supposed that what I am about to give is even approx¬ 
imately a complete account. Such an account dealing with so protracted 
a rite, bound up as it is with e\ ery aspect of native culture, could never be 
written. The songs themselves would fill a volume and the description 
of dances another, its economic aspect would fill a third, and its relations 
with the whole social structure a fourth, to say nothing of its underlying 
religious and psychological significance. 

All I can attempt to do here is to give a brief outline of those aspects 
of the rite which I was able to record during a short spell of field-work, 
supplemented by such obscr\’ations of a general nature as have already 
been made, and hope that this will serve to give some idea as to its struc¬ 
ture and the sequence of e\-cnts.* 


» ^ the infonnatjon regarding the ritual of the Maki on Vao i* of mv own 
reccing, my chref informant Mng .\U-taru of Tolamp. Codrfroy for some reason 
mak« no menuon whatever «>f the rite apart from the information already qu^ 
r^ing tusk^ and a few casual remarks which wiU be acknowledged whw 
they occur. Thu do« not mean, however, that he in any way minimisrS the i^ 
portance of the nte, for it appears from information Idndlv sutmlied hv h!t 
Si I'Abbe A Godefro>, in a fetter dated December «i^.iytl«t he r^^^ 
* ‘’Abbe write,: “Liste^infm STIJL 

stood how much importance the names of \'ao atuched to it Sometime ^ 
begin to sp^rf it but deeming us, I sup,^. not sufficientl>' inl^ted. he titSJ 
mto him«lf .1^ withheld any detaded explanations." Godefroy himse f at 
entertamed senous thoughts of entering the Carmelite order and 
injunctioiu without actually becoming a member. His ooinion » 
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USES OF THE WORD MAKI 

The word Maki is used in a number of ways; 

(a) In a general sense for the whole double graded society rite. 

(A) More particularly, when followed by the word Ru, as Mah Ru, 
for the second part only. 

(c) More particularly still for the actual day on which the culminat¬ 
ing sacrifice is performed in both parts of the rite. 

(</) For the rite of erecting a new gkamal, when it b called Maki 
ne'im, literally “ Maki for a house,” or for a new men's or women’s 
Lodge.* 

In thb book, except where definitely stated, the word b used through¬ 
out exclusively in the first sense for the whole double graded society rite. 

Used in thb general sense, each rite that has been performed b 
collectively referred to by some specific name, usually referring to the 
number of tusked boars that were sacrificed at its culmination. Such 
names are na vagharu, “the two hundred,” na va lime, “the five hundred,” 
or na va hangavQl, “the thousand.” * 

“lou/ Maki" and "High Maki." 

The two parts of the rite are called, in the order in which they arc 
performed: 

(i) Ramben,* for which the only stone monument erected b a single 
large dolmen, set up on the Upper or men’s Side of the dancing- 
ground. 

(ii) Maki, or Mold Ru, for which the stone monuments erected consbt 
of a stone-platform on the Upper Side, and 200 small uprights, 
100 on the Upper Side and too on the Lower or women’s Side. 

It b doubtful what the word Ru actually means. According to one 
informant it meant “ high.” Whether thb b the true meaning of the word 
I do not know, but as it certainly expresses one aspect of the natives’ 
attitude towards the rite I propose to use it, and, extending the conception 
to both parts of the Maki, shall henceforth refer to the Ramben as “ Low 
Maki” and to the Maki Ru as “High Maki.” 

* According to Godefroy (1, 1932, p. 23a), the word i* also used for a hawk-image, 
though I personally ne\’cr heard it empl^ed in this sense. Lamh (pp. 118-19) ref^ 
to the use of the word maki for images in South-West Ambrim. GotWroy had also 
been in Ambrim before coming to Vao, and it is possible that be may in this instance 
be referring to the practice on that bland. 

* Thb name was given as an example, but I never heard of a case in which more 
than 500 tuskers were sacrificed at a time. 

* For the probable derivation of thb word see p. 274. 
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DoubU-riie perfomed independentij bj tack oiUagt. 

The whole double-ritc is performed by each village, indeoendentlv 
of the on its own dancing^ound. Thus, in the case of the 

erch^fX^wo^^^'^”"”*^ Superior Side of the Isla^, 

Milages composmg it, namely, Pete-hul and Togh-vanu 
carri^ out its own cycle of rites quite separately, while each Tthe re’ 
mmning four v^ages on the Inferior SidrcLri« out inde^n^endv its’ 
own performance of the monolith-Maki newly acquired from Atchin 

THE KINSHIP ELEMENT 

IOT" moul, rnthi. (fc nUc.,. 

Wi^m each village, the whole double-ritc is performed in alternating 
succesaon by alternate generations of males, that is to say by aU the men 
belonging to one “line” or kinship section.* ^ 

There are thus always, in any given viUaee two . i,- u 

one IS always the aspiring “line ” comoosed u ^ 

.he Maki ,Sl who Sill, !, .rculXS:?clXt°e:S'”'*’'f 

nte, perform the chief sacrifice and take new nam« 

mara maki* “men of the Maki,” or “ .Maki-men” as I shalT^Tif^^ 

foUowriog page,. The Cher “Une” i, eompeed “h“ 

fathers and sons, and, in the aMaki rites it ^hv tl,.. a . * 

iife Tk '.r'’ 

who do all U.e harf work, ,„ch a, hroUog ?„dTrcLe^^^ “ 

.he Maki.me„ provide foril for dre accoeVanyi^S 

into the mysteries of symbolic death and re-birth we find that "I 
Maki-men who are the candidates, and the “fathers ^ 
theintr^ucersand whom I w411 the’refoJe^Sl htcZtfh^Mn ^ 

Ime.” Thus, each “line” alternately introduces the oihr 
introducing “line” formed of the “fathers and sons” uh^’ j 
“making the Maki” (i.e. oreanisintr r” ^ to be 

the Maki-men, and whom these Maki-men havHo pa^ fol^i? ^ 

erecting the stones. This act is called “paying for thr«on«/'' 

See p. 97. * In Atchin mwtrt n’maki. i 

^ PP- 368, 416. 
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Mothers* brothers are initiators and give Maki-men their new names. 

This “paying for the stones” is, however, not an act of initiation, 
but one of preparation. The true act of initiation lies in the sacrifice of 
tusked boars and in the taking of a new name, and here it b the mother’s 
brother from another sillage who appears as the initiator. For it b to 
the mother’s side of the family, coupled with the figure of the Guardian 
Ghost, that the sacrifice b made, and the mother’s brother himself whom 
each individual Maki-man “pays for the name” and title that signify’ hb 
re-birth on the assumption of each new rank.’ 

Patrilineal versus matrilineal gstem. 

This sharp dbtinction drawm between the functions of the candidate’s 
patrilineal relatives on the one hand and hb matrilineal relatives on the 
other b a fundamental factor in the ritual of the public graded society 
all over the North and North Central New Hebrides and the Banks 
Islands, expressed clearly in Oba by the fact that the candidate’s father 
used to indemnify the members of the candidate’s matrilineal moiety 
by payment of a pig “as an acknowledgment that he was intruding 
on ^eir prorince, that the patriarchal w'as intruding on the matriarchal 
system.” * 

In the same way, in South Raga it is said by Tattevin to be “o/i account 
of the patrilineal organisation that the sacrifices made to the ancestral ghosts 
arc given to the mother’s brother, and, in his name, to all the members 
of hb family or clan.” • 

In Vao, where kinship is reckoned on a sectional basb, it b, as we 
have seen, not only the Maki-men’s fathers but also their sons who assbt 
them in every way and for thb assbtance arc duly paid. In thb case 
neither assbtance nor payment is grudged, since the advancement of each 
section or “ line ” of the patrilineal clan redounds to the credit of the other, 
and the monuments erected by each, together with the jaws of the tusked 
boars which arc sacrificed at them, remain in the common dancing-ground 
as witness to the combined achievement of the whole patrilocal com¬ 
munity. 

Very different, however, b the relation between the Maki-mcn and 
their mothers’ brothers. For these literally do nothing but receive the 
payment already mentioned for allowing the Maki-mcn to proceed with 
the rite and thus to become ritually re-bom. Even this act moreover b 
grudged, for, as will be seen later, at the moment when each of the chief 
Maki-mcn b about to sacrifice hb tusked boar at the dolmen, he finds hb 
way to the dolmen barred by all his mothers’ brothers, who will not let 
him pass through till he has yet further propitiated them by the gift of a 

* Seep. 391. * Codringioo, 3, p. i«4- 

• Tattevin, 1, tgaS, p. 380 (my italics). For amplification of this statement, see 
present s'olumc, pp. 731 fT. 
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Guardian Ghost refuses access 
to the I^nd of the Dead till similarly indemnified. 

basis of the rite represents yet another asoect 
of the conflict between on the one hand the fomer systL of^m SS 
meal descent represented by the mothers’ brothers X alone havl 
to confer re-birth. and on the other hand the existing s^tem 
patrilineal descent backed up bv oatriloral mi'/i. * °! 

robbri U.C motb..,- brothen 

them to a putdy ritual potidou which th^ resrat bm^m “ucb^!j 
Still derive no inconsiderable tribute in th»a form nf .u ^®y 

them by the Mahi-meu foe thef “„L'dt “ 

«.nd?me:“fe^;;rt,i~ of f- 

Matrilineal Moieties 



Makl-men’s 
Patrilineal kin 
and Patri local 
clan 

(who assut Maki- 
^en and ara paid 
1 \ the stones) 

■j Patrilineal Moieties 


fathers and 

SONS 

(Introducini "line’') 

A 


MOTHERS- BROTHERS 
(Initiators) 


Makl-men's Matrillneal kin 
(eutted from temporal power but 
retaining the power of canlerrlng 
re-birth; are paid by the Maki- 
men for their new names) 

The wife's father. 


Fn. 4a 


T^e above diagram represenu the kinship basis of the whoir 
Mahi. ™. it the 

' See p. 303. ® ’ 
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which each Maki-man makes before the culminating point of each sub- 
rite, to his wife’s father. 

To those who have followed the dc\'clopmcnt of the patrilineal element 
in the kinship system from one containing two patrilineal moieties into 
one which, owing to the bisection of the inferior moiety, now contains 
three patrilineal triscctions, the reason for the special position occupied 
by the wife’s father will be clear. For while, in a 4-section system, in 
which a man marries his mother’s brother’s daughter, the wife’s father 
is at the same time the mother’s brother, when the inferior patrilineal 
moiety to which both these belong becomes split (causing a man to marry 
his mother’s brother’s daughter's daughter), the mother’s brother remains 
in patrilineal triscction B but the wife’s father belongs to the newiy 
formed patrilineal trisection C. In this way the tribute originally due 
only to the mother’s brother also becomes split, one portion now being 
due to the wife’s father, and this, being the latest burden to be imposed 
and being bound up with the whole debt due from a man to his wife’s 
people, is, as has already been pointed out, particularly irksome. 

Ow ing to the patrilocal nature of Small Island society the r 61 e of the 
mother’s brother may, if this man b dead or infirm, be taken by the 
mother’s brother’s son, and similarly that of the wife’s father may be 
taken by the wife’s brother. The resulting sociological pattern, on which 
the exbting Maki b based, is thus the familiar one of a 6-section system, 
here represented in Fig. 43 to emphasise the chief male participators 
in the rite. 

DOMI.NANT F.VMILIES 

Within thb framework, in which all males in the community take part 
and theoretically each has an equal right to achieve the highest rank, in 
practice each village, in spite of its democratic organisation, contaias as a 
rule one dominant family, namely, the senior branch. Owing to the fact 
that an “eldest son,’’ once officially proclaimed, holds thb position inalien¬ 
ably and cannot, if he die without issue, be succeeded in the tide by a younger 
brother,^ the succession in seniority b complicated. There b an attempt 
to keep the succession pure in that “eldest sons” may not be adopted; 
but younger brothers may be adopted, and they in turn may have official 
“eldest sons” who belong not to the family of their father’s birth but to 
that into which theb father has been adopted. There b thus considerable 
laUtude in the interpretation of what seniority actually is, and little doubt 
that wealth in pigs plays a considerable part in deciding such knotty ques¬ 
tions. Be thb as it may, there is in practice, as a rule, one family in each 
rillage which holds a dominadng posidon with regard to its various ritual 
performances, and in pardcular to the Maki. Thb family is at the same 
time usually the wealthiest in pigs, and in consequence its members have 

’ See p. 18a. 

K* 
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been in a position to perform the best individual sacrifices (for, as we shall 
s<x, m spite of the mass sacrifices, the finest tuskers arc sacrificed by indi¬ 
viduals), and so to have attained the highest supiemumcrary ranks.* 

Matrllineal Moieties 



A\ 


0 Patrilineal 
Trlsectloni 




Fio. 43 

6>«ectioii kinahip diagram ihowiog all the chief 
male paniapaton in the .Maki. 

Ruh man makes a new Maki" Jot his son. 

It is therefore the individual Maki-man who has attained the hitrhro 
of these ranks, and at the 


V. J wnu lias attained the hiehest 

ks. and at the same time belongs to the dominating familv 

ef " ^ ® «>"• In the next MaL' 

performed this son u therefore the chief figure and wiU • . 

probably sacrifice the best boar and take theTgb«t 

title, while his father, who is at the same Ume his 

* Seep. 431 flF. 
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position of chief instructor in the rites, not only for his son, but also for 
the whole “ line ” of new Maki-men to which his son belongs. 

This man is “leading man" of the rite, called Singon a xvar-wartan. 

This man who is “making the Maid” thus occupies a very special 
position in the rites. He is what we should speak of as the master of 
ceremonies, and it is on him that the success of the rite largely depends. 
It is his function not only to instruct, but also to decide whether a sufficient 
number of pigs and yams are available for each new step in the rite to 
be taken, and in general to expedite the whole performance. He is the 
“ leading man ” of the rite, and, owing to yet another function he performs, 
namely that of speech-maker and announcer of the date on which each 
new step is to take place,* he is known by a special name, singon a war- 
warean, literally “speaking lip.” This name is pregnant with meaning, 
since singon (“lip”) also means promontory, alluding to his prominent 
position, and the root war is also used in a number of variants for “to 
pray.” As no English equivalent can render these nuances, I shall refer 
to this indisidual, who is at the same time the chief introducer, as the 
“leading man” of the rite. 

Dancing by Villages in Rotation 

One of the chief functions of the leading man is, as we have seen, to 
announce the date for each sub-rite. Almost all such sub-rites are the 
occasion for dancing,* and on the most im(}ortant of them the members 
of every Vao \illage, and even of villages on other islands, come to dance 
in established rotation on successive nighu preceding the rite, ending up 
with a combined all-night dance on the Eve of the performance. 

The receiving of villages in rotation in this way is called ar lame canu, 
of which ar is the first person plural personal pronoun, ponu means 
“sillage,” here referring to its members, and tame means to “salute” or 
“welcome.” * 

By c.xtension, the word latru also means “to give in return for some¬ 
thing else,” and b used primarily with regard to food.* Thus members 
of other villages also come on certain occasions and in the same rotation 
to assbt in work needing large numbers of helpers, such as the hauling 

' With certain exception*, such a* the date of the oilminating sacrifice, in which 
case his place is uken by a man from another \-illage (see p. 282). 

» See Chapter XII. 

* Thus, to Ume an approaching canoe means to wait for it on the beach and greet 
the roembm of the crew when they land. 

* Compare South-West Ambrim lam-tam (Rivets, 3) meaning “distribution of 
food.” The Vao word can, however, be used in other contexts. Thus, when I gise 
my informant Ma-taru a present of tobacco in return for the time spent svoricing for 
me, the current phrase would be ar Ume Ato-Umi, “ I reward Ma-taru." The Atchin 
form of the word tame it tamwe. Compare Mou laimta, meaning “as, like." 
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of great coral slabs from the beach. On such occasions they are re¬ 
warded with a feast for services rendered. The act of working or dancing 
in rotation and the accompanying feast are both called tamean,^ the 
nominal form of tame. On other important ritual occasions, such as at 
the death of a great man, when his female relatives who have married 
into other villages return home bearing gifts for their brothers or fathers, 
the word is used in reduplicated form tam-tamean, meaning “gift of 
salutation.” • 


Order in which villages come to dance or work. Those nearest come fast. 

In the case of sdllages arriving in rotation for the purpose of dancing, 
the first dance is performed by the men of the introducing “line” in the 
home-village, that is to say the Maki-men’s “fathers and sons.” These 
are then followed on successive occasions by the members of each Vao 
village in order of topographic^ propinquity, those nearest coming first 
and those furthest last. Thus, if the rite is twing performed in Pete-hul, 
the order of arrival on successive nights b as follows: 

Pete-hul (introducing “line” only) 

Togh-vanu 

Peter-ihi. 

Venu 

Norohure 

Singon. 

After these, if there are enough of them, follow representatives of the 
refugee communities in the following order: • 

Tolamp 

Saraliwe 

Lavame 

Lc-se-kere. 


If the rite is being performed in Togh-vanu, then the men of the 
introducing “line” in Togh-vanu dance first, followed by the men of 
Pete-hul and the remaining sillages in the same order as before. 

If it b being performed by the refugee community of Tolamp, then 
all the refugee communities regard themselves as belonging to another 
bland, and the theoretical order in thb case will be: 


Tolamp (introducing “line” only) 

Saraliwe 

Lavame 

Lc-se-kere; 


* (•»* P- 348). 

* Thii H ibe theoretical order, harkiiw hack to a iinn> wh— .1_ 

were numerically stronger than they arc now. 1 did not enquire what 
now that they are so reduced in niinben. ^ 
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followed then by 

Togh-vanu (on whose land they live) 

Pete-hul 

Peter-ihi 

Venn 

Norohure 

Singon. 

On occasions of great importance, such as that of the culminating 
Maki rite, parties will also come from other islands such as Atchin, Wala 
and even Rano, and from certain villages on the Malekulan mainland, 
and these will dance last of all. 

On every occasion, while the guests dance in one body, the Maki-mcn 
act as hosts, in a manner that will be described when we come to give an 
account of the dances themselves.^ 

The same order is observ'ed when the men of other villages come to 
help in work requiring a communal effort, such as the transporting of 
tree trunks for canoe-building or gong-making, in which case the Maki- 
men, besides providing food for feasting, encourage them and express 
their own joy by singing songs belonging to the relevant song-and-dance 
cycles. 

Ceremonial Presentation of Yams 

Closely connected with these visits is the ceremonial presenUtion to 
the guests of yams and other food-stufl&. These include live and dead 
pigs, coconuts of all kinds, bread-fruit and other delicacies, but the chief 
and most important standard items are yams, which, for this purpose, 
arc arranged and presented in three different ways, each with its own 
distinctive functional name.* These are: 

(a) Na-mbUt. This is a single yam chosen for the smoothness of its 
skin, to the “head" of which U tied a bunch of croton leaves (ro sas). 
Whenever any announcement is made concerning the date of a 
forthcoming rite in which members of other villages may in any 
way be concerned, a message b sent, to be delivered in the dancing- 
ground of each village on the island, and the messenger at the 
same time takes with him, and deposits as a compliment to the 
village in question, one of these decorated yams. Similar yams 
arc also presented to those who attend the rite, not as individi^ 
but as representatives of their respective \'illage3, one only b^g 
given to each village, or as the natives put it, “one to each dancing- 
ground." Information regarding the performance of rites 
not needing the active co-operation of other \illagcs is similarly 

* See p. 325 and ebewhere in Chapter XI. _ 

* Thae hin^onal names are quite distinct from the names gi\-en to the tliMercnt 
varieties of yam, of which there are at least nxty. 
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convey^ after ihc>’ have been performed, and each v-illagc or 
island is thus continually kept informed of the progress of all 
public rites such as the Maki, Initiation, the erection of a new 
gkamal, and so on, in e\eiy other village. On account of their 
ambassadorial function I will therefore refer to these decorated 
yams as “ Message-yams.” 

(b) Rem bttigt. Rom is the ordinary word for “yam,” and bttigi means 
single” or “alone.” This is a single plain yam of any variety, 

and will be referred to, using a literal translation of the native 
term, as a “Lone-yam.” Such lone-yams form part of the gift 
of food made to those who attend or assist in any rite. 

(c) Ghoal. This consists of a single large yam or a bunch of yams 
attached to the end of a pole for carrying, and will therefore be 
trfetred to as an “Attached-yam.” Such yams are placed in a 
line on the ground on the occasion of every major rite, one for 
each rillage representt^ among the guests. The number of yams 
on each pole will be in accordance with the importance of the 
rite and with the numerical strength of the visiting sillage. 

Gifts never received direct. 

It is important to note, with regard to the presenution of yams 
coconuts, dead pip and all other food-stufis, and even such personal gifu 
as mats, that no gift ever passes direct from hand to hand. There is an 
unwritten law that, though all gifts are minutely recorded in the natives’ 
minds, and though full return gifts must always sooner or later be made 
with the exception of certain ritual presentations no gift may be directly 
made, or e\-en so much as openly acknowledged at the time by the re¬ 
cipient, at least^ if such gift is made in public. A stranger not aware 
of thb convention who presumes to offer such a gift into a native’s 
hand m public will throw him into the utmost confusion. Nothing 
will persuade him to touch it, and he will leave it lying on the ground 
rather than acknowledge iu existence. Later, he will, of course, return 
Md pick it up with the knowledge that everyone knows it is hu. But 
the stranger will have been guilty of a gross breach of etiquette. One 
of my own first experiences in this respect was when, during a lull in some 
nte, a young man of my acquaintance passed by me with an air of 
complete absorption in something else, and, without so much as lookine 
at me, absent-mindedly let faU a money-mat at my feet. I thought he 
had dropped it by mistake, but it turned out to be a gift, and mv own 
return gift was made subsequently in similar fashion.* 


* Compare Bohun L>'nch, p. 226: “Gifu should he nrneniMi .1. 
carelfM manner and received with the moM luiely indifl^c^ 
meaning of the manner is that friendship ought to be Quite indmena '.‘J- ^ 
gifts must be returned strictly ed rm/errm/’^ ^ independent of gifts. And 
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YAMS LAID OUT IN HEAPS FOR EACH VISITING VILLAGE 

Barnes of the villages are called out in reverse order to that in which th^ come 
to dance or work. 

In the same way yams, which arc the staple food and form the basis 
of all feasts, are never pven direct, but on all ordinary ritual occasions 
arc placed on the dancing-ground in heaps, usually in a straight line, and 
then not for individuals, but for groups of individuak as represented by 
the \'illages to which they belong. This arrangement b called ra re ghini 
vanu, “We set them out for (each) place.” When the rite b restricted 
to members of the home-village, the yams are placed in four heaps, one 
for each Quarter-Lodge, each heap being yet further divided into two 
for the two “Sides of the Lodge.” On special occasions they may be 
arranged in more spectacular fashion, with the poles of the attached-yams 
leant up against trees or specially constructed frames, or even planted 
upright in the ground. In all cases, when the rite b over, the names of 
the \illages to which each heap belongs are announced in set formula 
by the leading man of the home-village. They will, however, not be 
touched till the last moment, when the recipients will gather them up and 
take them home. 

The names of the vbiting \illages are called out in the reverse order 
to that in which they arrive cither to dance or work, namely the furthest 
off 6rst, and the nearest last, so that those living furthest away shall have 
more time in which to get home. The set form of words with which 
they are dbtributed is given on p. 371. 

Presentation of Tusked Bo.\rs to Wife s Father . 

“CiRCU.NG for Pigs” 

The presentation of yams and other food-stufb which I have just 
described b in the main collective, being directed towards groups of 
individuab according to the villages to which they belong. On a very 
different footing from thb b the presentation of tusked boars by a man to 
hb wife’s lather or brother already referred to on page 296. Thb presenta¬ 
tion takes place not only in connexion with the Maki, but also on all 
major occasions invoking the public sacrifice of high-grade tuskers. In 
theory it forms part of an exchange of gifts, since the wife’s father also 
makes a counter-presentation to his son-in-law. In practice, however, 
as every young married man will bitterly explain, it is one of ^e chief 
mcchanbms by which the wife’s parents bleed their daughters husband 

of hb wealth. , ... 

The transaction b a complicated one, but the act of presentation u in 

the highest degree specUcular and b charged with an emouon yielding 
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in intc^ty only to the actual moment of sacrifice in the major rite which 
It immediately precedes. 

The chief occasions on which, according to my record, these presenta- 
ions t^e place arc at the culminating point before the chief sacrifice at 
Gong-Raismg and in both parts of the Maki.» 

Transaction invoices the conusance of three pigs. 

The transaction involves the convey ance of three pigs, two of which 
arc tuskers and one not. The three pigs arc: ^ ^ “ 

(fl) ^c “pr(^ntation-pig,” of a grade not less than that of curved- 
tmker, which forms the mam item in the transaction, bcinjr that 
which a man presents to his wife’s father, or, failing him her 
brother or some other male agnatic relative. This^pig is’ not 
known by any generic name. k 5 “ 

(b) VNJat I propose to refer to as the “consideration-pig.” This pig 

a tusker of lesser grade, is presented by the wife’s fafher (or other 
representauve of the wife’s family) to his son-in-law on some 
^evtous occasion, athcr privately or publicly at some rite which 
the latter u himself i^rforming. in consideraUon for the presenta- 
tion-pig, the value of which has already been 
Jhm given U referred .o by .he nadve, rn »r-m4y^am^^abfc 
ogrve the denvauon of rhU word, and have thenrfore adonis,he 

term considcrauon-pig” as most suited to describe iu fimrrinn 
in the transaction. ucsenoe lU function 

(c) A “comphmentary-pig” given by the wife’s father to his son-in- 
Uw after the nmin presentation. This is a low-grade pig wthom 
tusks, pven without ceremony at some subsequent date Ind is 
supposed to imke up the balance betw^Tthe value of the 
do*^”'consideradon-pig, but in fact does not 

It is customary that the consideradon^nicr K.. 
lower than the pre^ntation-pig; thus a curved-tusker might 
considcraUon for the presenution of a rc-entrant-tuskcr^ Thr^^ r 
mentary-pig will probably have no tusks at all Th*. 1 ♦ 
is thus seen to be very much in favom of iie wifS 
who therefore opens negotiadons as soon as the^ nr f • ^ 

Irading up .h*:in qucrlThrc S 

remembered that, in the case of the Mat; "ill be 

inidal «ng» ofUrc ri.nnl cycle and id nl.in.a«’':^;™E::. 5 ^^“" 

‘ See pp. 358. 386. 425. 
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there is always plenty of time for endless bargaining and haggling. 
Proceedings with regard to the presentation arc opened well in advance, 
when the father-in-law goes to his daughter’s husband and says, “You 
know that I am about to perform a certain cycle of rites; I expect you 
at the culminating ceremony to present me with a tusker of such or such 
grade.” The son-in-law may argue that through poverty or through the 
demands on his resources made by rites he is hirnself performing, or for 
some other reason, he can only afford to present a tusker of some lesser 
grade. If the wife’s father sucks to his point (and it will be realised that 
in this case the wife’s influence is on the side of the father, and the prestige 
acquired through generous giving also throws its weight into the same 
scale), there is little that the son-in-law can do to mitigate the extent of 
his obligation. 

In any case, negotiations arc opened. The two pigs of which the grade 
is definitely agreed are the presentation-pig and the consideration-pig. 
The size of the complimentary-pig is left to the generosity of the father- 
in-law. 

The giving in advance of the consideration-pig, whether privately or 
in public, is unaccompanied by any ritual proceeding other than the 
blowing of the conch-signal appropriate to its size. 

PRESE.NTATION RITE “ aRCUNC FOR PICS ” 

The rite accompanying the presentation of the main subject of the 
transaction, namely the presentation-pig, is, however, the spectacular 
one which I have termed “Circling for Pigs.” This rite occurs with 
variations throughout the whole graded society area in varioiu forms.* 
It is the same in essentials throughout the Small Islands, and since, though 
I saw one performance on Vao, I did not record it in detail, I here give 
a brief description of the rite as performed on Atchin, having been assured 
that the Vao version was in all essentials the same. 

Torckts symbolise tuskers. 

In the Small Islands, as on the mainland of Malekula, the symbob 
used in thb dance are torches. These torches consist of bundles of green 
reeds five or six feet long, firmly bound together with sinnet at intervals 
up their length. In ordinary speech they are called in Vao rthlrt and in 
Atchin Tosher.' When used to symbolise tusked boars they are, howe%’er, 

‘ Dneon gives cye-witneu accounu from Lambumbu in 4, pp. 364 ff. and 369 ff. 
See also 4, p. 289. Compare also, for South Raga, Tattev-in. 1, 1927, pp. 88 tmd 423; 
and for the Banla Islands, Codrington, 3, p. 109, and Riters, 1, vol. I, p. 74. 

• This word b also applied to the commoner form of torch made out of coconut 
leaves, and to the midrib oftbe coconut under all circumstances. Thb latter b probably 
its original meaning. 
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m ^ih islands called ne-shUl,^ and may be treated in three ways, each 

as a symbol for one of the three higher grades of tusked boar » 
Thus: 

(a) for a ct^ed-tusker the symbol is a new torch made of fresh reeds 
and unlighted; 

(b) for a reentrant-tusker the torch used must be an old one black¬ 
ened with smoke from ha\ing been stored in the roof of the 
owner’s dwelling-house or Lodge, but unlighted; • 

(f) for a circle-tusker it is both blackened and lighted. 

^ch man about to hand over a presenUtion-tusker carries one such 
torch, treated in the manner appropriate to the grade of tusker he is about 
to present, held honzontally in hb outstretched right hand 


Receiver and donor. 

In the following brief description I will refer to the wife’s father or 
brother at the culminating point of whose major rite the presenution 

S ‘d**'*'’ “ son-in-law (or sister’s husband) 


The Rite. 

TJe receiver stands in the middle of the dancing-ground. As the 
members of the yuiting village approach, the donor dragging his tusker 
in their imdst either he or one more skilled in blou-ing^e conch-shell 
trumpet halts from time to time to blow the trumpet signal appropriate 
to lU grade. These sounds are at first heard afar offf^owfng louder 
as the party comes nearer. Arrived at the entrance to the Lncing- 

* (Deacon, 4, pp. 413, 741, etc.). 

Oweni-iuskcn are not used for presenution. 

rhe same symbolism exisu in Lambumbu. where Deacon records that 

ere^ by Melt^-ulini's Lodge-brother IVtS^-tali-walS^^^’^^ 
performed at ihc'^consecrati'OT'rtr^nw ca^iTthe'lr n 
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ground, the party advances slowly towards the receiver and the trumpet 
signal is once more sounded, those in the party cheering as the blower 
draws breath for each new stave. 



Fio. 44 

•• Circling ” with blackened and lighicd torch for a drde-nuker. The Maki-man carriei 
hii torch in hU right hand, railing the duit with hb iwift-moving feet ai he circlei round twardi 
hi* wife*! father who awaiu him outiide the picture to the left. The drawing a from a 

photograph taken during Low Maki at Ptter-ihi. lacing the laiwer Side of the danciiv*<cround 
where women and children watch from behind a light fence made of decorated bamboos. 
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Within ten or twlvc yards from the receiver, the party halts Then 
a group of the reiver’s relatives stationed at the gongs strikes up a 
special gong.rh>'thm, one of the swiftest and most exciting in their whole 
repertor>-. At the Mund of this rhy'thm the donor, having handed the 
pig-rope to one of his compatriots, issues alone from their midst and 
holding his torch horizontally in his outstretched right hand makes 
a swe^mg circle, passing close by the receiver. With quick shuffline 
st^ that Ixats up the dust and rcHects the excitement of the eones 
with knees bent, ^ery muscle tense, and body and torch quiverine 
with the motion, he circles round. This circling is in Vao called 
ra ral-valm ju-shal, “we run round (with) torches.” His circles 
completed, he returns to the group of kinsmen from which he had 
come. 

The gongs continue to beat out their rhythm, and the receiver now 
empt>-.handcd but with arm outstretched as if holding a torch, circled 
round towairis the donor with the same quick, tense, shuffling step, and 
so back to the point from which he had started. 

suit.^*" ^ '‘Sain foUosvs 

T^ circling b repeated three Umes in the case of a curved-tusker 
four umes for a rc-enu^nt-tusker, and five for a circle-tusker. * 

When the circling has been repeated the correct number of times the 
pngs c<^, and the donor walks up to the receiver and hands him the 
torch. The receiver gives the donor a smaU pig in exchange for the 

of his kinsmen, takes the rope 
to which the tuskp boar is atuched from the companion in whose charS 

he has left it, and, dragging it forward, gives the rope into the handY^f 
the recover. ***hu5 oi 

TTic rcceivtr then hands the torch hack to the donor. The eonin 
ijre then sounded again wtth the same rhythm, and the donor, hiding 
his torch as before, once more circles round. “wiamg 

Lsutly, the receiver, having handed the pig-rope to a comnanion 
himself once more curies empty-handed around. ^ ’ 

The presenution being now over, the donor’s kinsmen advance 

t^e - ^^‘^tives-in-law a^ng 

the hosts. The pigs thus given are called ling-lingean and the a^ of 

giving them Itng-itng, from the verb lingi, “to accomnanv » % • ^ 

m ^thc &ct that thm. .mall pig, ..accompany” the big p;cc„S 
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VaruitioH in ritual. 

The above account gives the simplest essentiak only. There are many 
minor variations, and in the more important rites such as the Maki the 
spectacular nature of the “circling” is enhanced by the number of 
presentations, in which case the circling rite may cither be repeated 
separately for each tusker, or each pair of donora and receivers may 
perform it simultaneously. On important occasions the wife herself 
accompanies her husband and holds the pig-rope during the pre- 
sentation. 


CHAPTER XII 

THE MAKI : GONGS, SONGS, DANCES 

SLIT GONGS 

Two kinds: horiiontal and upright. 

ri<e arr U.« upright 

mtre art two lypts of slit gong in tho New Hebrides: 

(fl) A length of bamboo or wood hollowed out by means of a lomri 

f ^ ****• ■This type is found 

widely distributed in Polynesia and Southern Melanesia, ^d in the 
matnhneal region of the Solomons.* So far as the New 
coneemed this b Ute only type of slit gong fc “d 
except in the cultiral area centering round Malekula, where the u^gh^ 
sht gong predominates. Even in these islands, however small Tfri 
sht gongs are combined in orcbestras with the upright g^X 
m«e honzontd sht gonp are usually plain, though in SoSth MaSda 
they may occasionally be found carved with a face at one “ 

in imitation of the upright gongs. apparenUy 

(i) Upright slit gongs made out of the trunks of forest trees in which 

of?hTi 1 » hollowed om by m«2 

^shell adzes, lea^ng a thickness of two or three inches of wood all romd^ 

nutgnifcen” 

compared with the horizontal slit gongs a verv restricted T 
tion. They are found only in MaS. AmL^'^EpUn^ 

if we except Fate (about which we have no information as fo thl 
or absence of a graded societvl their -u .• " ^ presence 

c.xacUy with that of the Maki and of the monolith « Ih ‘o/coincide 
isuc monument erected for the higher ranks.* ^ character- 

Sojomom. where 

culture of the luva people to whom be attribm^*^ih. • features of the 

• ^ Chapter pp. ^7,3. “,7 ' «“«>ducuon of these instrument. 
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Gong-orchestras composed of both types. 

In the Small Islands both types of gong are combined to form an 
orchestral unit consbting of a “mother-gong,” which b the largest and 
is planted upright in the centre, round which arc grouped a number of 
smaller upright slit gongs, all of which are sounded by means of a single 
stick beaten upon one edge of the slit, and of an indefinite number of small 
portable horizontal gonglcts beaten at a great rate by means of two sticks 
held one in either hand.* 

A large orchestra may require the co-operation of as many as fifteen 
players. There is no caste of professional players, each male member of 
the community being able to take hb part, provided he has not been 
absent from the bland too long during his youth and has so missed the 
opportunity of learning. 


General description of Gong-Rhjthms. 

The effect produced by the gongs b exciting to a degree which anyone 
who has not heard them cannot easily grasp. For the gongs arc not tun^, 
and though the tone of the large uprights b naturally deeper than that 
of the smaller uprights, and that of the small i»rtablc gongleu is much 
higher still, there b nothing in the orchestration which could by any 
stretch of the imagination be called melody. The whole art, on the 
contrary, b based on what might be called, for want of a better term, a 
contrapuntal effect in pure rhythm. Thus, one rhythm is sounded by a 
man whom we may call the conductor, who on imi»rtant occasions is 
the leading man of the rite, on the mother-gong. He is the only nun 
who sits, usually on a stone seat, before his gong, which he Ixau with a 
single soft-wood stick held in both hands. The rhythm he beats out is 
comparatively slow, and the large size of the gong causes the sound he 
produces to be carried far and wide over a great distance. Simulunc- 
ously with thb, a second rhythm b sounded on one or two of the next 
size of upright gong, which the player, who stands, beats xsith a single 
stick held in hb right hand while with hb left he sup^rts his weight by 
leaning it against the gong. A third rhythm, differing from cither of th^ 
but fitung in with them both, b at the same time sounded >" a similar 
manner on yet smaller uprights, and a fourth, again differing from bu 
fitting in with the rest, is sounded on the small porublc honzonta 
gongleu beaten like kettle-drums with tsvo sticks and producing a shnil 
striking of the air. very loud when heard close by but not c^ing far. 
All four rhythms run counter to one another, sometimes producing an 
effect of indescribable excitement like i.'avw in a choppy sea, at othen 
combining like a deep-sea swell, uplifting for a moment, then perhaps 
ending in a sudden squall followed by breathless silence. 

‘ For deuili of commiction and arrangement see pp. 346 ff. 
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Every performance on the gongs is further di^ded into a number 
movements, the whole four-part rhythm suddenly changing from 


of 


one movement” to another. Even the simplest of these rhythms are 
so complicated that no European has been known to master one I 
inyse f, though moderately musical and able to join in their songs, com- 
pletely failed after repeated attempts. Moreover, natives who have left 
the island as boys to work on a white man’s plantation have been known, 
when they came back, to be equaUy unable to pick them up. 

Special rhythms {gong-signals) for differeni occasions. 

There is a great number of such combined rhythms, which vary 
greatly aho in the emotions they arouse and in their sociological signifi- 
cMce. I had no time on Vao to make any but the most superficial study 
of them, and know only a fetv even of their names. Of these, however 
three occur so constantly as to force themselves on the attention These 
are: 

(a) TTie ‘‘suri^oning signal,” sounded by the members of the 
introduang line ’ in the Maki and aUied rites or by the dead man’s kin 
in mortuary nlual to call either the members of the opposite ‘Tine” in 
their own ^age or membeis of other riUages to come to any given rite, 
^nce or fo^-distnbution, or to set about some prearranged ritual task, 
^is signal 13 called ragh-rag^ ru-luw. I do not know the literal meaning 
of nc-luw, but ragA-ragAr IS the reduplicated equivalent of the Atchin raJ 
which »n turn „ probably connected vath nc-rahin, meaning ‘‘footetep’’ 
or track. On certain wc^ions the object for which the^summons^is 
sent out IS sj^cifically stat^ m the name used for the gong-signal. Thus 

wm d^JJ^bution of yams and other food-stuffs the signal 

will called ^mbe ragh-raght ne-luw na-ram, ‘‘summoning gong («a-»S)- 
signal for the (?) distribution of yams {na-ram)." 

Iraincr^*"- fignal,” sounded by those so summoned on 

t^cm fh^ .b dancing-grounds as a sign to those wailing for 

them Aat they have now set out. This signal is called nt-bs-bs and is 
sound^ also during the rites of Iniiiauon into Manhood when aj the 
matenah for bmlding the special Lodge have been collected and whVn 
the novices enter the dancing-ground on their way into the Lodge" 
^is yiecial connexion with initiation is of interest in that on Atchin 

r ^rt • ^hat the nearest approach to it I know of is 

found ,n the phrase noh (probably a’^A) used for sacreS obiec^ 
in the Ni-manglu Tie! secret society of Lambumbu which Deacon ion 
siders to be connected with the Banks Islands TamaU socicti« ,h^* 
haxmg many features in common with initiation in the SiS Seb » 


‘ See pp. 505, 510. 


• See p. 499. 


* See Deacon, 4, pp. 438 ff. 
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(c) The “sacrificial signal,” sounded whenever a tusked boar is 
ritually sacrificed.^ The sounding of this signal is called osar. The use of 
this word differs from that of the other two gong-signals already men¬ 
tioned, in that the names for these two are used adjectivally and are 
always preceded by the word na-mbe, meaning “gong” or “gong-signal,” 
whereas osar is a verb of which the nominal form, asaren, is rarely used. 

In addition to these oft-repeated signals, each song-and-dance cycle 
mentioned below has its own partictilar rhythms, known by the same 
name as the dance prefixed by the word na-mbe. 

VMien to the already complicated rhythms of the gongs are added the 
further counter-rhythms of the dance-steps and of the accompan>ing 
songs, the eficct b one of indescribable excitement, stirring emotions that 
the concerts of Europe never touch but that the natives can call forth 
at will through their unrivalled sense of rh>'thm. 

Certain recurring dance-movements also have their own special 
rhythms, such as the serpentine running movement in single file referred 
to below on p. 323, for which the rhythm is called ril~<lraUn, philologically 
connected with the processional dance called na~rel.* 

There are also special signak such as that called tav-tav ghort used on 
great sacrificial occasions when a special screen hiding the tusked boars 
b tom down prior to the sacrificial act.* 

In addition to these there arc special rhythms for announcing a 
death, together with the rank of the dead man, or the birth of an eldest 
son, or for summoning the people in case of war. There b also a special 
gong-signal sounded to announce the amt'al of a stranger. According to 
Godefroy,* if such a one arrives on the shore and asks to speak to someone 
on the bland, he b straightway conducted to the dancing-ground of the 
clan to whom the man he b seeking belongs. If thb man is away, the 
one who accompanied the stranger will sound thb special signal on the 
gongs, together with other signak specifying the man he seeks.* 


SONGS 

Of the songs themselves, only the faintest indication b afforded in the 
few examples which I give in thb book. For one reason, they are almost 
invariably sung in more than one part. These parts arc, so far as I know, 
not definitely recognised as such, at least so far as the men’s voices arc 
concerned, notes being altered at will by indi\idual singers while fitting 
in with the harmonic scheme and melody of the song. When sung in 
chorus during dancing, w hich b the most specucular form of the art and 


‘ But not when it U killed only for food, m i* the case wuh ^Ided tiuke«. 

* See p. 318. * See pp. 389, 420. 429. Godefroy , 1, 1934. P- 59 - 

» For MMunu of gong-rhythms in Seniang, mcluding examples m nouuon. see 
Deacon. 4, Chapter XVII. 
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tha. wWch aiouso tha more active emoUoiis. the men all sing in a kind 
of high-p|Khed voice that, though not actually falsetto, almmt has the 
effect of being so, and that, heard individualJy, would sound strained. 

feii«^d to imitate it m^lf 
It has the effect that the singing nngs out through the forest surrounSng 
the dancing-ground in a way that ordinary dcep-voiced singing (of which 
t e natives are also capable) does not, a fact apparenUy due to the 
brin^onh^' number of harmonics that this method of voice-producuon 

T^is alone m^cs it impossible to reproduce these songs in anything 
ike their onpnd wgour. Another fact is that, on certain occasions^ 
the women join in a kind of high descant, their incredibly high-pitched 

i’^onics that leap up and down^the^upper 
,n a bewildcnng manner, producing an effect that I can oSy 
d^be metaphorically as resembUng tongues of brighUy coloured light^ 
or, if we retam the sea-metaphor used for the gong-rhythms wWch 

accompany the singing, clear fountains of spray ^ yu>ms wtuch 

It IS with the ^test regret that I am unable to reproduce any of 
tim music at all adequately. Though 1 was not able to Lke any of the 
solo pam, owing to the high pitch of the voice that I could not achiese 
mffieem force for mom ,ha„ a few oo.es a. a U-^Som 
coming hoarse, I ncvc^elcss frequently danced and sang in chorus 
and svas fsom doing this, and from the habit I made of gathering y^r; 
men m my hut to sing a. night, «hen I could check over mb?i« Taf 
I was able to note down a number of songs. This was ’ 

enjoyable method of relaxation after thf day's work ' 71 . 71 ^,^^ Th 

r^’h'r ^ uiusTal WonSnf an” 

though ^cnusry and allowing for the impossibility of ^cr’rco^ 

?ar L ?h'^°co'“-f?; ‘ gu'iiia.ce’Ihem a^c" rmc m 

far as they go. Th«»e e>’cning concerts were held on Atchin and it !< 

rom that island that most of the songs I noted come. These will annear 
in later volu^mes. With the pracuce I there had, howeser I was abfe to 

rhVlTk^arrol'o^r^^ulL'" 

pho^o^ph records.^th of the songs\r:fX%U"rh;thr 

:latdtJS's."ud;ij;;r^"' •- 

Eve^’ native can sing, and most natives have from lime m ,■ 
composed their own songs. There are, nevertheless, crairndLuTu 

ma.^ w’saUd cm k'ctaini'h' “T**"*,?" “f “di 
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who excel in this, and who compose songs that sometimes come to them 
in dreams or else consciously during the day. This gift, like ev-eiyihing 
else in the Small Islands, is commercialised. Songs are composed on 
request and duly charged for, and, if of a ritual nature, will thenceforth 
enjoy the same “copyright” protection as b afforded to all tangible and 
intangible elements of native culture. For ritual songs once simg become 
the property of those who first sing them, and may not be repeated by 
others without due payment. 

Structure of songs. 

The songs thus sung are all based on the pentatonic scale, but are by 
no means restricted to it, there being considerable modal variation and 
a very wide range, both in the character of the songs and in their compass, 
which sometimes extends (quite apart from the descant frequently sung 
by the women) to over an octave. Detaik of their very elaborate struc¬ 
ture, together with the native terminology regarding it, will be given in a 
later volume dealing with music on Atchin, in the language of which 
island the terms were recorded, .^s a general description it b enough to 
say here that each song as a rule begins with a refrain consbting in the 
Small Islands of the tune sung with a series of nasalised vowek,* which b 
called the “leaf.” Thb b then followed by a verse, sung to the same 
tune, which is called the “fhiit.” Verse and refrain then repeat and 
alternate with one another in patterns differing for the different types 
of song.* Sometimes the leader sings alone, and sometimes the chorus. 
It is characteristic of all native songs that they always end on a weak 
note. Accordingly, no song c\'cr ends at the end of a verse, the end 
coming at the beginning of a repetition of the refrain, which b then cut 
short by cries of specified types in which leader and chorus usually 
alternate with one another, and, if the song is accompanied by gongs, 
by a heightened speed in the rh^^hm followed by a sudden and dramatic 
stop. 

Great number of songs, and occasions on which sung. 

There b an immense number of such songs. There are, to begin with, 
the ritual cycles connected with all-night dances, during which the same 
song must not be repeated twice.* As each song, together with repeats and 
inters’ak, takes on an average not more than ten minutes, thb means that 
at least 70 songs must be sung in a single night. There are several of 

‘ In other parts of Maickula. such as South-West Bay, the refrain consists of voweb 
preceded by the consonants le and/. . . • l- 

* Since I did not make a special study of songs on Vao, those recorded in tta 
volume contain only the verse. Examples from other islands, including the refrain, 
will be given in later volumes. 

* Cf, Deacon, 4, p. 363. reporting from Lambumbu that * if pcasibic, a song u not 
sung twice on the same night.” 
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such song-and-dancc cycles performed during the Maid and other rites 

undred In addiuon to these, there are special mortuary songs, songs 
connected vwth mmauon, with gong-raising, lodge-building and all the 
numerous other major ntes, as well as sea-songs and songs sung during the 
consecrauon of ^a-going canoes. Then there are yet other songs sung by 
mdmduab, such as love-songs, incantations connected with ^c and 
the rearing of pigs, songs sung when manufacturing ^-traos 
chddrcn s sonp, and ail numerous ditties sung in connexion with ta£ 
leg^dary heroes and fai^-tales deaUng with the doings of birds, rats, 
e^, flying foxes and an endless number of other animate and inanimate 
objects. I calculated at one time that even the least musical of natives 
knew at least looo songs, or parts of them, and experu a great many more. 

DANCES 

I however, cracemed primarily with the Maki, and this 

— general feature to be gone into before entering on a 
deuiled desenpuon of this rite, namely the dances ^ 

“circling- performed by the Maki-men 
^ thei^ns-m-lawand brothers-in-law during thepreseLtionof tustd 
^few dances performed by individuals. It is also 
o"«) unaccompanied by singing 
The majority of ntu^ dances are, on the contrary, perfimeTby 
b^ies of men, who at the same time sing and are iSrthoTgh not 
always, accompanied by gongs. With regard to these, as to the ‘‘cirfunr** 
my most detailed notes were uken on Atchin, where I joined in the cImL 
myself and made a close study of the various movements of which some of 

Thi; «™“ »PPli«d to them 

These t.UI be pvet. m anothet volume. I did not make tli uune detaU^' 

imcsugation on Vao, and my account of the Vao dances will therefore 
be restneted to a few of their most salient features. 

Terminology oj villages dancing in rotation 

fotm'l'.Kiri^r.'’ t ■'-= nominal 

major rite is heralded for weeks ahead by the men^f^aTvl°^?‘^ 

in turn coming in prescribed order to the home-villae? 

inters'als of two or more days between earh Pa i. ^ l *^®uce at 

welcomed by the Maki-men, and the whole proeess'h'd.e'I'r' 

nr urn, ami, "they welcome ■ the village, " to which S 

of the dance they are about to perfonS. Thus, wh™ 

to be performed u that eaUed y.M (me below), the phra^ u^Tn't:!: 

‘ See p. agg. 
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ranu velal, “they welcome the villages (that come to dance) Velal." The 
first party to dance, namely the introducing “line” of the homc-N-illage, 
is said to vtl dromghe, “dance first.” The process of dancing in rotation is 
called havean, and the last and final performance, when the introducing 
“line” again dance and are joined this time by parties from all Nnllages 
at once in what is usually an all-night dance, is called havean e him, “ the 
turn of the home-village (him).*' 

Donees fall into three groups. 

The dances themselves may be divided for purposes of description 
into three groups: 

(1) Processional dances, danced from one end of the dancing-ground 
to the other, or, on occasion, along the roads leading to the 
dancing-ground, or es'cn, in matters connected with the sea, on 
the beach. 

(2) Circular dances, danced radially round a central post. These 
are performed only on the dancing-ground. 

(3) Figure-dances called na-leng. 

Processional and circular donees associated with two types of dancing-ground. 

The figure-dances fall into a distinct category by themselves, and I v\-ill 
deal with them later. The other two groups, the processional and the 
circular, are probably to a large extent conditioned by the types of 
dancing-ground on which they were originally danced. This fact will 
probably assist us to some extent in disentangling the various elements 
that go to build up the ritual of the Maki, by showing their connexion 
with different areas in which the graded society b found. For there are, 
in fact, two types of dancing-ground in Malekula. These are: 

(fl) A long narrow type, such as b found in Vao, Atchm and Wala. 
There b some reason for supfiosing that thb type of dancing-ground w'as 
simply developed out of the widening of the men’s path as it leads through 
the village. In thb type the gongs are placed at one side, namely the 
Upper or men’s Side, where they occupy somewhat incongruously a 
middle position among the stones and images set up for the Maki. 

{b) A circular type, with the gongs in the centre. Thb type of 
dancing-ground b that found all over the south and centre of Malekula 
as far north as Lagalag (we have no information regarding the Big 
Nambas) and in the Small Islands as far north as Uripiv. 

Upright slit gongs originally associaUd with circular dancing-grounds. 

Taking into consideration the fact that the upright slit gongs are 
much more realbtically car\'cd in the south, where the gong-rhythms are 
also more highly developed, and their position of honour in the centre 
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of Ar dancing^ound it is probable that it is with this type of circular 
dancing-ground that they were orieinallv assoriativl L e „ 

dolmen was the only monumenferecuS^ ^ 

.hJ^z MdTLrddi^^nhTup^isr r"”” 

.he da.d„g^u„d „id.ou. a ccaoi'^ta ^and^hiJnS 

circular dances can be performed This lack t« mart j 

by Aa proton of^crifidal ar^ tt^naad. 

tha ground and sarving, in iha ritas landing to Aa min Mat 

to support huga bannan raprasanting hatkf I„ 

for Aa saraa purposa, ara aractM i.T' posts, usad 

pUntad A tba cant^^frC^g!^—“ ~ 
PROCESSIONAL DANCES 

dm.S'a„^tnHtS;:ai^Ado^rA%&^^^ 

d*^rad^r»irA^7a;rgru:itl^^^r^^^^^^ 

Hount SttdT A;i r““r’ 

d.ncing,ground and !oma.im2Tnd<;^’^ ^t b Artr”""^,,'" 
clear line of demarcation between thr iwn tt, * ^ ® 

however, b that they progress from one spot‘to ^otiST even^Lof ’ 

proposa A alas, Aam all JtdatX f^"' ‘ 

to CbcAar) Dancas. (as oppo«rf 

Na~rel 

vtAiations of wWch. s«hl rZ< ”■?*“?! ““ 

“run about,” etc. In this case it is usrH tn • a- about,” “run,” 

..CP, oaA f„t Udad fmm Argr^u^dl^^oS Aa ol” IstlgtSl* 

' See p. 420. 
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with the whole weight of the body on heel and sole, which is the char¬ 
acteristic movement of the dance. The combined thud of perhaps thirty 
feet together makes an impressive sound, mingled with the songs, the 
deep booming of the upright gongs and the quick rattle of the horizontal 
gonglets. Even on occasions when the g^ngs are absent, as when the 
dance takes place on the shore, it is a noble sight to see the body of 
dancers thus slowly advancing to the sound of their owm singing. 

The chief occasion on which Xa-rtl is danced is at the height of the 
culminating rites of the Maid, in broad daylight, when the guests arrive 
in this manner accompanying those about to “circle” for their presenta¬ 
tion-pigs,^ or when, at High Maki, the men of the introducing “line” 
bring up the tusked boars which are to be sacrificed at the stone-platform.* 
Songs belonging to this cycle are sung also by those paddling the great 
tree trunks which are to be made into gongs over the channel from the 
mainland, where they have been felled, to the Small Island; also while 
similarly transporting tree trunks that are to be manufactured into sea¬ 
going canoes.* The same dance takes place and the same songs are sung 
during Inidation into Manhood, while bringing the logs from which the 
Inidadon House is to be built, and during its construedon, afrer the 
operadon of incision, and while accompanying the novices back from the 
shore where their wounds have been dressed.* 

Le-team 

Not unlike the Aa-rW in its simplicity is another song-and-dance 
cycle called Lt~lean. The chief occasion on which this b performed b on 
the Thirdeth Day after the Maki sacrifice (for both High and Low Maki), 
and the songs are in honour of the individual Maki-mcn who have by 
now assumed their new tides and names.* It b performed also on the 
occasion of the premature death of a circle-tusker intended for sacrifice, 
when, rather than lose all the trouble and expense spent in rearing it, 
the animal b ritually “sacrificed” by being tapped on die head, and thb 
premature “sacrifice” b admitted as valid on the day of the rite itself, the 
head having been preserved and being now placed on the stone-platibrm, 
when the would-be sacrificer re-enacts hb part as though it were still 
alive.* The same song-and-dance b performed at the consecradon of 
the sail of a new sea-going canoe,* and also during the building of the 
Inidadon House, as well as inside it during the subsequent initiation 
rites.* 

Thb song-and-dance cycle was said by one informant to correspond 
to the KuUn cycle on Atchin, songs of which will appear in a future 
volume. 

» S«e p. 387. • See p. 427.- * ^ p. 465, 

* See pp. 505 AT. * Sec ^ng 6 , p. 404« See p. 435. 

* See p. 4&. 'See Song 7 . P- S®®* 
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TuCHUSUAJf 

Danced and sung also in the Initiation House is another cycle called 
Tughunuan, of which the songs approximate more closely to children’s 
songs, being for the most part about birds or fruit. The singers are the 
nonces’ tutors and other initiates, who, while singing them, dance up 
and down the centre of the house. The>' are also sung in the inten ak 
of the hoaxes practised upon the candidates, and the only example I 
recorded was one sung to luU the boys’ suspicions and give them a false 
sense of security during the preparation of one of these gruesome ordeals» 


Tt/A'JE.V 

Qos^ connected with Le-Uan is another song-and-dance cycle called 
Tutun. "^is IS performed at the consecration of the sail of a new sea-going 
canoe, when the dancers take up a somewhat precarious position on the 
cMoe Itself immediately after it has been launched, and steady them- 
s^« by holding on to the newly erected rigging.* It also figures among 
the dances that may be performed during the founeen days that elapse 
^tween the death of an old man and the launching, on the Fourteen^ 
Day, of a canoe containing his effects, which is subsequendy rituallv 
captured by the men of hk mother’s village, who take it home Ld place 
It on a stone-platform built on their own beach.* 


Xu-MBO Ta-ba (Songs of the Men of Oba) 

Also connoted with the sea arc the songs primarilv sung on the return 
voyage from Oba, after the rite of Initiation into Sei which young men 
undergo on the occasion of their first landing on this island when they 
accompany their elders who go there to trade in pigs. Oba is as we have 
already seen, called, together with Macwo, the “Land of Ta-ghar *’ 
owing to the fact that thb deity is said to have lived there. I have called 
this expedition the Pilgri^ge to Oba,« and on its return are sung the 
^0^^"*°°^ Ta-ha* which means “Songs of the men 

While singing these songs the singers dance on the canoe-platforms 
sup^rung Aemselves, as during the singing of Tunen, by holding on toTe 
ngging. T^e dance is thus essentially a processional one, though the 
movement from one place to another is accomplished by the wind and 
not by the unaided feet of the dancers. ^ 

.\s the route lies over the sea, and as the object of these expeditions 


‘ See Song 8,p. 51a. * Seep. 468. 

• Thi* is the Alehin version of die name. 


I 


* P- 548. 

«ud not record the 


* See Chapter XX. 
Vao variant. 
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is the trade in pigs, it is not surprising to find that these songs are sung 
during the Maki rite at the moment when the tusked boars, over 200 in 
number, are brought out for review in order to make sure that they are 
all there, and are tied at Low Maki to stakes and at High Maki to the 
upright stones that, ranged on either side of the dancing-ground, arc 
said to resemble the hull and outrigger float of a canoe, the whole 
approaching Maki being at that moment likened to a sea-going canoe 
arriving on the shore laden with boars.* They are repeated again, with 
the same symbolism, on the Thirtieth Day after the main sacrifice, when 
the chief Maki-mcn challenge the members of other villages to perform 
a Maki as magnificent as theirs.* 

They are sung, also, in a context which is not quite so obvious, 
in connexion with the Le-Uan song-and-dance cycle on the Fourth 
Day after the main sacrifice both of Low and High Maki when the 
new titles and names assumed by the Maki-men are being publicly 
memorised.* 

The connexion with the sea is again clear when they are sung on 
the Fourteenth Day of the mortuary rites for the death of a man of high 
rank during the launching of the canoe which is to carry his eficcts back 
to his mother’s village.* 


Ro-mbulat (Banana-Leaves) 

The processional dance with the most elaborate structure is that 
called Ro-mbulat. Thb word means “dry banana leaves,” * referring to 
the fact that formerly the dancers clothed themselves in such leaves, which 
rustle when moved, to represent ghosts. Now, however, for some reason 
that I do not know, they no longfcr do so, but instead often carrj’ leafy 
branches in their hands, holding them over their heads so that the body 
of dancers resembles a moN^ing forest.* This dance, often performed on 
Atchin, seems to be rarer on V^ao. In contrast to the Na-rel, it is danced 
chiefly at night, and in the dancing-ground, though it is sometimes 
performed during the day. Unhke most of the other ritual dances, the 
songs connected with it are of a comparatively secular nature, those which 
I heard on Atchin dealing with topical subjects such as accounts of recent 
fighting, or of sailing expeditions, or of any notable or amusing occurrence 
that had lately taken place. The dancers all gather at one end of the 
dancing-ground, facing inwards, when one man steps into the centre and 
begins singing the refrain of a song. As he does so, he marks time, 

» See Song 4, p. 381. The word is here used in its rometed sense, referring to the 
actual day of main sacrifice, when the Maki-men take thetf new names. 

• See p. 405. * PP- 4 » 8 . 430- „ * See ^ 55a. 

• CompJe Mota 00-^ata, "dry leaf of a banana" (Codr^on, 2). 

• DeacOT, 4, p. s&Tdacribes a similar dance at Lambumbu, but does not say what 
it is called. 
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swinging his legs and arms violently forward. The rest immediately join 
h,m, with the ^mc bodily movement. After a few seconds of this, the 
dancers, stdl singing, beat the ground violently with one foot. Then 
romeone cnes out.^ -^e rest all reply with shouts and hoots—they call it 
shouung for joy. Then they all turn facing the length of the dancine- 
^und, and, r«uming the refrain, dance to the other end wth the same 
thudding step that is used in the JVa-rW. Meanwhile, the unmarried rirls 

^ ground, facing the gong^ 

Md hand-in-hMd, dive forwards and backwards with a curiouslv undu- 

intervals pierce'the air 

wth their high stabbing descant. The refiain is brought to a close by yet 
forthcr shouts, and the dancers return to the end of the ground at which 
they had ^n, and then repeat the whole dance again, still singing the 

times docs the man who^Hrst 
started up the irfrain strike up the first verse. This is immediately taken 
up by all the dancers, who remain facing him, all marking tiiiic and 
swinging their amu as dunng the first repetition of the refiain. Then 
they all smmp their feet on the ground, the refiain is again resumed and 

0°*^® more down the ground 

There arc many smaU variations of this procedure, which wiU be 
p\cn, with Acu- technical terms, in a future volume on Atchin. What I 

^f Jhe^rce ^"ipression of the general form 

during the initiation rites. The only occasion on 
whi^ I have record^ its performance on this island (though there arc 

“ line H members of the introducing 

line, apparenUy for their own amusement, during the nights inter- 

dance 

s^ die upright 

Ko-koke Ru-mbulateas 

® dance called K^koke ru-mbulatean, which 

may be danced as an altcmauvc to other dances during the period Icadinir 

r” fourteenth Day after the death of an old 
man. Kd-kdke is a reduplication of the verb kikt," to carry in a bundle ” 

Atchin ^-unts) is borne high above the head in the left hind Xe 
n the nght hand a bunch of dry banana leaves is carried and beaten in 
time with the d^ance against the thigh. This may possibly be connlcti^ 

I have unfortunately no record of any actual performance. 

‘ See p. 357. ’ Sec p. 5 ^ 8 . 
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PiLAGH 

.\nother dance pcrfonncd during this period is one called PUagh. 
This is the chief dance performed during the mortuar>’ rites, which pre¬ 
serve the matrilineal elements of the older stratum of Vao culture more 
completely than any of the other ritual observances. It is in accord2mce 
with this that women figure prominently in the dancing, and in particular 
those called vetu m tvoroan,^ and c\'cn have the right on certain occasions 
to dance inside the Lodge. The same dance is performed also in the 
dead man’s mother’s village when, on the Eve of the Fourteenth Day 
after death, his pillow and other effects are returned to it and a rude hut 
called after the dead man’s name is erected there. It is never, so far as I 
know, danced on occasions other than those connected with mortuary 
rites, and a full list of these b given in the Index. 

I do not, unfortunately, know anything about the form of the dance 
except what is suggested by its name, which means “ banded rail,” * a long- 
legged wading bird that is one of the totems of a particular family on 
Atchin. The Atchin form of the word, used both for the rail and for 
the corresponding dance, is pila. Deacon mentions a dance called bolSg, 
which appears to be the same word, as belonging exclusively to the 
chiefly rank of Miliun among the Big Nambas.* 

Dances in Serpe.\ti.ne Course : Bot-mau 

Lastly, there are a number of occasions on which the dancers pursue 
a serpentine course from one side of the dancing-ground to the other. 
Thb movement, called Ul~telean, or at other times gha vire-vire,* enters into 
a number of processional dances, but I have not sufficient information to 
say just what it means, or what factor decides when it shall be performed. 
Its most spectacular performance is in the dance called Bot-mau. Thb is 
danced during the night preceding the culminating Maki rite, both for 
Low and High Maki. Thb night’s proceedings arc powibly the most 
wildly exciting in the whole series of rites. Everything b ready for the 
great sacrifice which b to be performed the next day. Giant hawk- 
banners (sec Fig. 49) have been set up on the sacrificial posts in the middle 
of the dancing-ground, and all night long the circular dance called Tour 
fia-mbak, to be described below, continues to be danced by members of 
all villages, who on previous nights have danced separately in rotation, and 
arc now led by the introducing “line” with the Maki-men dancing round 

* Sec p. 133. 

* 1 am indebted to Mr. T. H. HarrmoD for this identification. 

’ Deacon, 4, p. 372. Compare abo the Mota pilogi which means a rail, and, 
metaphorically, a sw^ ninner (Codringion, 2). 

* Corresponding to the Atchin buri-burtni. See pp. 3®4* 5*®- 
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them Hith torches. From time to time the dance is, however, interrupted 
by the procession called Bot-mau, in honour of the home-bred circle- 
tmkers that ^ about to be sacrificed. This dance b performed chiefly 
Maki-men’s patrilineal kinsfolk, who, in double file and 
»ch holdii^ in her left hand a branch of the tawo tree and in her riirht 

“ tlraggcd along the ground behind 
her (l»th symbols of a arclc-tusker), dance in serpentine course from one 
end of the ground to the other. The torch b dragged because they are 
women, but the procession b headed by two men and the rear brought 
up by tw^ more, inembers of the introducing "line,” who carry the s 7 mc 
Sobols high up above the shoulder. Each Quarter-Lodge of the home- 
village IS represented by one such procession, and each repeats the dance 
« many times as there arc home-bred circle-tuskers to be sacrificed bv 
Its male members. After the members of each Quarter-Lodge have 
performed their part the correct number of times the circular dance b 
r«umcd u^l the next arrives. When aU have finished. Tour Na-mbak b 

then danced on till dawn, when the hawk-banners are huried to the 
ground.^ ^ 


Gerurai. 


CIRCULAR DANCES 


r has given some 

nt in^cation of the atm^phere of intense excitement surrounding 

^ces of Ae circular tp. To the European eye and ear the processiomU 
danc« and the songs that issue from the combined throats of Ae dancen 
^ thnUing and unaccustomed enough, but the eflcct of the circular 

UnUke the processional dances, the circular dances are associated 
«clm,vely with the two main ritual cycles, namely Gong-Rabing and the 
Maki, and I have already shown that they probably ori^nated in circular 
dancing^ounds in which the gongs occupied a centr^ posiUon, such al 
mainland of Malekula and as far south as Fate 

There in Vao, four such dances, the most important of which 
and that which Iwds up to the culminating scene of the Maki when the 
mam sa^ce takes place, touches depths of native culture which I do 
not prof^ to be able fully to disentangle. The other three fuim/om 
parauvely simple funedons. 

These four circular dances are called: 

.c. »»ly tor .he crecdon of a new 

Velal, performed mainly as a preliminary dance both at the erecdon 
of a new set of gongs and at Low and High Maki. crecUon 

‘ For fuU docription tec pp. 331, 384. 
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Hek-hekeltan (Settling-Down), performed only at Low Maki, and leading 
up to 

Taure, Tout ^'a-mbak or Veluan ^a-tnbak, all variants of the most 
important circular dance leading up to the main sacrifice, performed 
respectively at High and Low Maki and at the special Maki performed 
for the erection of a ghamal. 

I did not witness any of these dances on Vao, but saw and twk part 
in several of the corresponding dances on Alehin. In their main lines, 
that is to say in the general structure of the dance and in the positions 
occupied by the dancers, they arc all alike. The differences moit in the 
different rhythms played on the gongs, which at the same time govern 
the difference in step and in the type of song sung. As an example of 
the general structure 1 will, under the heading of Gong-Raising, give 
a brief general account of this dance as it is performed on Atchin, after 
which I will limit myself to a discussion of the circular dances performed 
on Vao, stating the occasions on which each is danced and, so far as I 
know it, its cultural significance. 

Turej Na-mbb (Gong-Raising) 

INCLUDING A DESCRIPTION OF THIS DANCE AS PERFORMED ON ATCHIN 

The name of this dance speaks for itself, being derived from tur, to 
“ stand, or set up,” and na-mbe, a “gong.” The same name is given to the 
whole series of rites leading up to the erection of the gongs, and, to avoid 
confusion of too many native terms, I will refer to both as Gong-RRising, 
which is a literal translation of the native term, referring to the dance 
itself when necessary as the "Gong-Raising dance. This dance is per¬ 
formed only when new gongs arc being set up.’ 

The following account is a brief record in general terms based on my 
own observation of the all-night Gong-Raising dance as performed on 
the Eve of the Raising of the Gongs at the Atchin viUagc of Emil Ma^r 
on October 15th, 1914.* The dance may not be precisely the same as that 
performed on Vao, but it resembles it closely enough to serve as an 
illustration of what such dances arc like. 

The position of the dancers is given in Fig. 45. The gu«ts, that is to 
say the male members of other Ullages or else the introducing hnc of 
the home-village (or all of these, as in the culminating dance from which 
this account is taken), cluster round the posts erected in the middle of 
the dancing-ground, with their leaders standing in the centre, each leader 
holding a bamboo stave on which he beats ume when the gongs ^ not 
being sounded. Round them the hosts, the Maki-men, dance with lighted 

AfuS^aceSft, together with technical tenni in the Atchin language, will be given 
in a later volume. 
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women,* who do not move 

^ ..nH 1 r and performing 

wia undulaung movements towards the centre and then l^k again^ 

Each group forming one of the three concentric circles acts independStly 





ft 

t* i 





0^ S Stl«W I 

y d.Mcr:./v 4fr^ 


Fio. 45 


Di-«™n to aiu«r.te the d.«c of Gong.iU,i^ „ ^ 

of the others, though in concert with them. The danrr Ke»; • i. 

p„lud. by U» ^„p. by mcnlx:„ 

which beat out the “leaf’ or refrain of the "“^oouemg Une, 

While this is being sounded thedanceis stand sdll tSh*^ 

up a bi,b bu».« ,b„u. 

or verse. During 


. . ... . ana me gon 

anew, this time with the rhythm proper to the “fruit' 


* Thnaigh an ovc«ight. I omitted to note who these women are. 
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this time the dancers have all been standing still. They now stamp with 
bent knees, the gongs cease, and one of the leaders, followed by all the 
guesu, starts singing unaccompanied the song-refrain, the singers swopng 
their arms and legs backwards and forwards as in Ac dance called 
Banana-Leases. Only Ac guests sing, wiA the women in Ac outer 
chanting Acir high descant. The Maki-mcn dance round wiA upraised 
torches, but silent. 

The gongs Acn once more strike up Ae refrain, and Ac guests cc^ 
singing and begin Ac movement pccuUar to Ac dance. This may consist 
in compUcated steps performed facing Ac gongs, as is A^c c^c in the 
Gong-Raising dance, or, particularly in those called Hek-hekeUm and 
Tour Jia-mbak, which arc Ac chief Maki dances, in running round in an 
anti-clockwise direction wiA special steps, while Ac Malu-mcn dance 
round clockwise sviA dignihed gait contrasting strongly with Ac quick 

and sometimes extraordinary movements of Ac guests. ■ . . • u 

Suddenly, Ac gong-rhythms cease, Ae guests aU 
falsetto cries, and with a sub Ae gongs strike in agmn wiA Ac fruit 
or verse-rhyAm. With hardly a pause, the same inad dance begins again 
wiA all its movements as before, dll stopped again by Ac falsetto chcerag 
of Ac guests. There is a moment of apparent unutterable confusion wWc 
Ae dancers change Aeir step mto Ac quieter smnging moUon. The 
gongs cease again, and Ae refrain is again sung, Ac guests marking ti^ 
tluk Aev ?ng, Ae silent Maki-mcn stiU dancmg round f^i^ 

torches, and Ac women holding hands, swaymg and piercing Ac air 

thU his'SS' preparatory to Ac singing of Ac verse. Now Ac 
excitement suddenly ceases. The gongs renuin silent, and » ^ ^ 
fied movement sets in while the guests, with slow sv^nging step in^c 
first verse, during which Ac Maki-mcn cease dancing and face nwards 
WiA torches lowered to the ground, and 

silent beyond, for, whUc they may join in wiA Ac refrain, the words of the 

song arc for Ac men alone. . u .u.. nner 

^c moment Ae verse is over, there is another chc«. the 

more strike up Ac refrain, the guests rc^t the special step 

to Ac dance, the Maki-mcn dance round ^th raised 

women in the outer ring resume their undulaUng step. Then Ac gongs 

cease atrain, and Ac refrain is once more sung. . • 

^ is usual. Ae song has several ver^, the second verse is now 

begun, followed again by Ae same sequence of moi^enU always ending 
wiA Ac refrain, and so on, tiU Ae whole song has bwn rong^ 

Then Acre is a short pause, and a new song is surted, and Ac cntir^c 
gamut of refrain and verse, gong-rhythms, dance-steps and intermittent 

dancer and gong-bnatcr. 
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relieving one another at wll without break in the continuous uproar. 
Someumes the pace and volume of the sound will slacken, then again 
swell forth as some new party joins or a bettcr-knosvn song is begun. 

Each Mng has its ou-n tunc, composed to the rhythm of the dance 
On any pven mght the most important songs belonging to the cycle wUl 
sung first, but, after these, fresh songs may be struck up by any in¬ 
dividual smger starting the refrain. Some will be taken up, while others, 
not so popular or started by some unimporunt or unpopular guests will 
be drowned out by rival singers. There will be a moment or two of 
indcscnbabic confusion while two rival parties are struggUng for the 
acceptance of a given song, but soon one will prevail, and when it does 
the victonous party will cheer, the gongs ivill strike in, the special step be 
resumed, and the song then proceeds to its allotted end. Sometimes a 
verse may be for^tten or imperfectly remembered; then the song wiU 
^tcr out, with cries and jeers from all the dancers, or may be retrieved 
by »mconc with a better memory singing out the words. The leaders 
of the guests maintain the rhythm all the Umc by beating on their bamboo 

St3VC3. 


Dancers from umc to Umc drop out, and sit round fires lit about the 
dancing-ground, talking and eating puddings and bananas. Other fires 
arc mamtaincd for the special use of the Maki-mcn who dance with 
torches round the guests, fresh torches being sucked around them to 
replace th^ which bum out. One soliury torch of huge dimensions 
bums all night, sunding erect at one end of the dancing-ground. 


M I have said, this dance, witnessed on Atchin, may not agree in all 
paruculars wth lU counterpart as danced on Vao, but it wiU give at least 
some Idea of what such dances arc like. I will now proceed to give an 
accoum of the occasions on which the three remaining circular dances 
are performed and, so far as I am able, their cultural significance. 


Velal 

This is probably the simplest and least significant of the circular 
dances. The name is derived from cel, the ordinary word for “to dance ” 
bul I am anabfe .o capUin lha Bnal s>llablc. This Mxms >o ba a Sf 
pmparalonr danca. It ts parfomtad daring Uta aarly sugas of aach^^ 
divuton .n tha long cycla of ritas, and bafora all th« owning 
tha songs ara pubbely rahaarsad and practisad in tha dlncingytround 
tha dancart sitnng down m tha positions to ba oaenpiad latar in thaTnca 
At each culminating point, however, it is replaced by one of 
im^rtant circular dances. It is thus the first dance b the scrics^ofriJ« 
laadtng up to tha araetton of tha gongs,' but is raplacad at tha aulmilri” 

' See p. 356. 
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of the rite by the dance of Gong-Raising itself. It is also the first dance 
to be perfonned at the opening of the rites for Low Maki, when the chief 
business in hand is the search for and transport to the dancing-ground of 
the large table-stones for the dolmen, and again, several years later, when 
enough pigs and yams have been collected for the new series of 
leading up to its erection.* At the culmination of the rite, howes'cr, it is 
again replaced, this time first by the dance called SeUling-Down, and then 
by Tour Na-mbak. For High Maki it is in the same way danced first in 
the opening stages of the rite when the stones for the stone-platfbrm are 
being sought out and the stone-platform itself built, and again when the 
monoliths are being collected and set up, but is replaced by Tour Na-mbak 
at the culminating series of rites leading up to the main sacrifice.* 

Just as, in these cases, it has occupied a preparatory position alwa>'s 
leading up to something better, so, two years or more after the culminating 
points of both Low and High Maki, it is again danced during the final 
rites winding up all the protracted proceedings, when the restrictions 
placed on the female relatives of the Maki-men are finally removed.* 
Vtlal thus not only leads up to, but also down from, the central points 
of ritual experience, just as in the Christian Mass the preparatory rites 
which lead up to the central act arc balanced after it is over by lesser rites 
leading the emotion gently dowm into more mundane channeb. 


Hek-hekeleam (Settung-Dow.\) 

Thb word, which in Atchin is sek-sekelten, b tlie reduplicated nominal 
form of a word common in the Small Islands, of which the Vao form is 
hag and the Atchin forms arc sek, “to rest upon, and sakel, to sit. 
In both islands the word b used abo in a figurative way for setting 
down ” to a job of work.* It b in thb latter figurative sense that the worf 
b here used, for the dance caUed by thb name b performed at a point in 
the ritual cycle of Low Maki at which the culminating act is appr^ching. 
when aU the tusked boars arc ready for the chief sacnfic^ and yshen, 
therefore, no more delays are allowed to occur and the performers from 
now on “settle down” without rcscr%c to intensive promotion of the 
culminating rites. For thb reason, I wiU refer to it in the following pages 
by the literal translation of the word, namely Sellling-Doum. 

Sillling-Doum is far from being the most important dance-cycle of the 
Maki. but b in the nature of a preparatory dance prcct^ing 
which it closely resembles, and b the culminating Low Maki circular 

what he refen to as *^ferced" (Le. (Codrinirtoa 2). 

settle down, sink downwards”; same word as Motlav hag, (Codnngt , 
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dance. In High Maki both Settling-Down and Tour ^a-mbak arc replaced 
by the most important circular dance of all, called Taurt. 

Songs belonging to the Settling-Down cycle arc first sung, after the 
dancing of Velal b finbhcd, when the table-stone for the dolmen b being 
hauled up from the beach during the preparatory rites of Low Maki,> 
but arc changed on nearing the dancing-ground to those of Tour Na-mbd. 
It b not danced, however, till after the dolmen has been erected and, as 
I have said, the main sacrificial rite b approaching. Then it is danced 
in rotation by all villages till the actual date of the chief sacrifice is 
^nounced, when it b replaced by the dancing, in the same rotation, of 
Tout Jfa-mbdi.' 


The important position of the dance is shown by the fact that alone 
of all dances so far as I know, the right to perform it has to be bought by 
the Maki-mcn fi-om members of their own introducing “line,” and also 
from members of all the other villages on the bland. Thb act b svmbol- 
i^ by the handing over of the stick {nt-mboT) with which time b beaten 
by the leader of the dance. Its preparatory nature, however, b shown by 
the fact that, once the nght to dance Settling-Down has been bought, thb 
act IS not repeated either for Tour J^a-mbak or for Taure, since the purchase 
of the one at the same time confers the right of dancing the others.* 
Ses-eral days after the last vbiting village has come to dance, and 
before ^ final combined performance, a dance called Vin-buel takes 
place. The name signifies “Dance of no consequence.” I am unable to 
say what form it tak« The same dance b repeated at the same period 
before the dancing of Taure for High Maki.< 


TAUREy TaUR NA-MBAKy VELVAy Na-MBAK 

Toure 'K the most important all-night dance of High Maki. It differs 
from the C^g-Raising dance (as also docs Settling-Down) in that the guests 
imtead of facing the centre, in this case marked by a young er>'thrina 

“ ‘direction opposite to that taken 
“"I'" l^ating time on the bamboo stick called 
In Low Maki lU place is taken by a variant of the same dance 
cM Taur M-mbak, and in the special Maki performed for the erection 
of a gAamo/ by yet another variant called Veluan ^a-mbak. 

When danced. 

Songs from the Tout Ma-mbak cycle arc sung during the orcoaratorv 
ntes for Low Maki while dragging the table-stone for the dolmen^into th^ 
dancing-ground and during High Maki songs of the Taure qJde 
simdarly sung while hauling up the large monolith. At High M^i Taure 
IS the only circular dance performed during the rites occupying the yei 

•Seepp.365fr. »Scepp.„ofT. * Sec pp. 369 . 4^1. ‘ See pp. 37a. 4„. 
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of the culminating sacrifice. At Low Maki Tout Jfa~mbak b preceded by 
SttUing-Doum and b not itself formally danced till the day on which the 
giant hawk-banners are erected in the centre of the danemg-ground and 
the date of the main sacrifice is announced. This date must by precedent 
alwa>-s be fixed for the 17th, the 27th or the 37th day after that on which 
the announcement b made, and it is during the intervening penod that 
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Di«grwi. 10 the dwK* of r«iw and of W 

T™, U danced cvey nigh, byjhc inmnlucmg 

men, joined at stated inteoab, in dne otder by membem of the 

villages and bv parties from the mainland villages and from Ae othw 
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restricted sense for the day on which the main sacrifice takes place) it u 

K interrupted from 

umc to time by the dancing of Bol-mmi that has already been described 
and the culmnaung act takes place at dawn, when the hawk-banners arc 
torn doijm fixim their posts and trampled underfoot. This is followed 
during the cool hours of the morning, by the performances of the formal 
fig^e-dances and comedies caUed na 4 eng, and during the day by an 
endless senes of ntes leading up to the mass sacrifice of boars in the after¬ 
noon and to the most solemn occasion of all when, at dusk, the chief 
wcnfical tuskers am ritually kiUed on the stone-platform and the chief 
Maki-men take the highest supernumerary ranks. 

Associated with ancient form of the rite. 

It is difficult to assea accurately the significance of these three dances 
^me imdcrstanding of It may, however, be achieved by a comparative 

study of the names by which they are known, and of their ritual signifi¬ 
cance in other respects. aigum 

'"c find that a dance 

called by v^ts of this name holds an equaUy important place in the 
pubhe graded society not only of Vao but also ofaU ffiose pam of Mafr- 
kula of which M;e have adequate record.^ Two facts, moreov^ LVm to 
ffie fact that it is extr^ely ancient, and certainly pre-dating ih^Maki 
m Its present form. These are, in the first place, that in the distric^tf 
Mewun on the w«tcoast of Malekula, which tiU recently had no^d^ 
society comparable to the Mangki of the surrounding dhtricts a^had 
only two fires, one for men and one for women, nevertheless a man could 
acqt^e pr«uge by erecUi^ a club-house, the privilege of doing tS S 
purchamd from a man who had already constructed one, and the tran^ 

caS Zr No performance of a d^nm 

s^r-uptrTrMrnTkP ^ 

therefore that this dance originally formed part ^f^^ pre'-Mali^foTof 
me in which there were no graded ranks or tides, but^only a single fire 
for such males as were admitted to it. ^ 

If we now turn to the only other place from which sn f:>r i i 
U.b d.,.cch« b^cn opened, we 8 facX ' 

conclusion. This b South Raga, where a dance nf rL 
pronounced tahan (of which tS verbal for^ b te,r) b theTas'JTH 
important of three public dances in which songs are sur^l • V 

^ -kelX" 

Alehin tcur (tourtn) hw (nomin*l form laurtan) ; 

<®^"> 4 .P- 37 a); Lambumbu (Deacon 4, Namba* tear 

4, Chapter. X to XIV). i^^cacon, 4, pp. 356, 36a) ; Seniang Uur (Deacon, 

• Deacon. 4. p. 340. The full luxne given for ihi. dance « niUur kut naai oe ,0^,. ’ 
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adventures he has gone through in acquiring them, and the number and 
grades of the pigs he has given in exchange.* The imponant thing to 
note b that thb dance, though now performed as part of the graded 
society ritual, did not originally belong to it, but forms part of an older 
form of rite called Lo-sal* on to which the introduced public graded 
society has been grafted. 

It b thus clear that wc have to do here with a very fundamental 
aspect of the rite, apparently ante-dating the introduction of ranks. 
Since thb aspect of the rite, represented by the South Raga Lo-sal, b 
that primarily concerned with sacrifice to the maternal ghosts, it b not 
surprising that the songs should be about the boars which, as wc have 
seen in the chapter on pigs, arc in Vao (and almost certainly elsewhere) 
identified with the Guardian Ghost and, through her, with the male 
ancestors in the matrilineal line. 

Taur means “ to mourn." 

Thb, then, gives us a glimpse as to what the meaning of the dance 
actually b, namely an act in honour of the male members of the matri¬ 
lineal ancestral line through their representatives, the tusked boars, by 
whose sacrifice the Maki-mcn arc themselves about to participate in the 
same mystic union. Sacrifice, however, involves death, and thb brings 
us to a second point, namely that the word taur, in its various forms in 
Vao and the remaining Small Islands, b a monuary term combining the 
meanings of “to mourn,” “to blacken the face in mourning,” “to enter 
into a period of seclusion ” (after the Maki, as after the death of a man of 
high rank), and “to fast.” * 

The word Taur or Taure thus combines in itself the acts of honouring 
the dead and of mourning the new death that the Maki-mcn are about 
to inflict upon the boars and, through them, symbolically upon the 
ancestors and on themselves, always remembering that mourning in thb 
sense is for the native no act of despair but one of anticipating a new and 
yet more fulfilled life. 

Xa-mbak probably indicates sexual licence. 

As wc have seen, the word Taur, when applied to the variant of the 
dance performed at Low Maki, b combined with the word Pfa-mbak. 
The corresponding word in Atchin is Pti-mbtk, which, in the hbtory of 
the Maki which I obtained on that island, is appliwl to the earliest form 
of monoUth-Maki introduced some seven generations ago. The whole 
Maki rite as performed at that time is still known on Atchin as Maki 
Ni-mbek. Though the Atchin word tour (corresponding to the Vao taur) 
b still used for some portion of thb dance, the name of the whole dance 
on Atchin which corresponds to the Vao Tout Ma-mbak is Helen Mi-mbek, 

‘ Tattevin, 1, 1927, p. 88. * See pp. 341, P' 53 ®- 
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corresponding to the Veluait Ma-mbak performed for the erection of a 
ghamal on Vao. Welen and Veluan are both variants in their respective 
islands of the ordinary word used for “to dance.” As the proper name for 
a paruculu dance, howes'er, the word b chiefly associated, in the form 
of M <tu, with the dbtrict of Tasmant in South-West Santo, where a dance 
of thb name (which unfortunately has nowhere been described) holds the 
same prominent position in the graded society ritual as Tour and its 
variants do in M^ekula.* Thb b but one of the many instances of how 
in the Small Islands traits from a number of cultural dbtricts overlap. 

Returning to the Vao word J^a-mbak and Atchin M-mbek, the only 
suggestion that I can make b that they arc related to the Vao word 
bok-bakean, mbagk-mbagh * or mbek-mbek, lucd for a propitiatory gift made 
cither to ancestors or to the Using in order to obtain favour or to ward off 
revenge.* The corresponding word pakapaka b used in Mou for the gift 
made by a lover to hb ^rl, and b therefore now used there as a synonjm 
for extra-marital sexual intercourse. Thb gives, I think, the clue to the 
word as used for the dance, since one of the saUent features accompanying 
the Atchin dance called Welen M-mbek is that of sexual licence in which 
the ordin^ lavs-s of exogamy arc disregarded, and there b a very general 
prombeuity throughout the night while the dancing b taking place. It 
b probably for thb reason that the corresponding dance in Wala b caUed 
Melingen Jfi~rrd>ekt the word Melingen meaning “ a bed.” 


Significance of composite name. 

The motives that appear from thb comparative study to lie behind 
the Vao dance of Taure thus seem to be: honouring the dead, mourning 
(in the native sense) the death of the tusked boars that arc about to be 
sacrificed, boasting of the virtues both of the boars and of the Maki-men 
who reared or traded for them, and (when combined in Low Maki \sith 
the word Pfa-mbak) sexual licence. TTic dance belongs, as we have seen, 
to the prc-Maki stratum of ritual more particularly connected with 
ghosts of the male members of the matrilineal line. Honouring the dead 
and the sacrifice of boars both form part of the re-birth ritual which b the 
essence of the Maki. The sc.xual Uccncc involves a complex mixture of 
emotions. In the first place, it expresses the fertilitv aspect of the rite 
closely connected with re-birth. In the second place, the fact that all the 
rules of exogamy arc here broken is closely connected with legends 

* Dearan, 3, pp. 4^, 491. It is interesting to note that this word Wtlu turns uo 

^n fM to the south, in where a rite (probably a dance) of this nam^Jr^ 

formed in connexion with “ the making of a sacred man." This rite includes tS maW^ 

to note, is connected with a belief in a "god of tW 

* See p. 437. 
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concerning the incest of most culture-herocs in the Sin^ 
in particular of To-wewe, the founder of the present Vao \Liki, Md 
expresses the supernatural power of the Maki-mcn to override cai^ly 
restrictions.* And in the third place, it must not be forgotten that th^ 
same Maki-men arc about to enter into a penod of scclwion and ateun- 
ence that for the least of them wiU last thirt>' da>-s, and may last for as 
many as two or more years, so that the orgiastic oudet of the p^cding 
weeks may be regarded as a necessary outlet, gising strength to bear the 
ensuing period of restraint. 

1 said at the outset that thb dance represents many asp«ls that arc 
obscure. The above description b the most accurate that I have been 
able to arrive at regarding the general ideology suirounding the dance, 

and represents a kind of composite picture drawn 7"°;“J®"7o 

all over the group. My time in Vao was not long enough to allow me to 
verify how far each dcuil b applicable to this island, and it was not my 
good fortune in any of the blands to witness the dance m>’sclf. 

Form oj the dance. Descriptions by other writers from all parts of .\faltkula. 
Regarding the form of the dance. aU I can say b tl^t it corforrm to the 
genera! pattiL of circular dances as already given in my brief desenp- 
fonTf the Gong.Raising dance, except that, like SettUng-Down it u more 

spectacular in diat the guests do not ^ 

but dance in an anti-clockwisc dirccuon round them whUc the Maki men 

dance clockts-ise with torches between them and 
Since thb b the most spectacular of aU the 
writers have recorded their impressions of it as seen P. 

Malckula None of these accounu give the structure of the dance in any 

Dart, engaged in survey work, happened to ^n the isfo“d o^ U^pw 

when the cuhmna g ^ cither the natives from carrying 

ram>storm, which in no way ucicn u. orrivrH 

ou< <hc rite or the yooog Ueulen^t from 

just as the all-night dance was bepn^g, i. (i,- natives insbted 

times facetious, account of the beginning o i , at the sexual 

on hb leaving when the women began to appear, hinung at the sexual 

licence already mentioned.* 

‘ See p. 283. more wcceisful, and hi* description of 

• Somcivillc, pp. 198-200. Next^Y interolina «adu« when compared with 
the rite* leading up to the u'rS *uted in the book, was kin^Y 

my own account from V ao. Colonel Cameron F. Somerville of 

communicated to me by the admir;^* brother. Colonel c-am 

Driihanc Hou»e, Skibbereen. County Cork. 
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Deacon gives a fuller account of a performance of tettr that he wit¬ 
nessed at Lambumbu,^ which conuins many of the same elements as the 
Small Islanch version. He also describes the performance of a dance 
called by this name during the rites for the erection of a new gong- 
orchestra in Lagalag,* by which it would appear that in this neighbour¬ 
hood all circular dances, whatever their probable variation in detail, 
arc known by this name. ’ 

Another short but vivid impression, this time from Matanavat on the 
north coast, evidently referring to the same dance, has been recorded by 
Harrisson, whom it equally impressed.* 


NA-LE^iG-. FIGURE-D.\NCES AND MUMMING PL. 4 YS 

On an entirely different plane from any of the processional or circular 
dances described above arc the figure-dances called m-Ung. 

WTiilc the former stir the deepest emotions, and for this very reason 
the average Europ^n, though vaguely aware of the tremendous forces 
that are at work in them, and moved bc>’ond words by the intense, 
almost ecstatic feelings they arouse, cannot hope ever really to under¬ 
stand them, the figure-dances express a much more conscious side of the 
nauves’ creative power, and arc thus more easy for the white man to 
appreciate m their full formal beauty. They arc, in fact, the supreme 
expression of the natives’ conscious artistic sense, which is of a very 
high order. ^ 

They represent in miniature all those things which the Greeks classed 
under the heading of Drama. For the word rui 4 eng includes ; 

(a) Mumming PIa>'s of two kinds, namely 

(i) Tragedies dealing with mythological sul^ects j 

(ii) Comedies which arc skits on everyday life. 

(J>) Formal Figure-Dances, consisting of a chorus acting in conjunction 
with players of indisidual r6ics. 


The main difference between these and the classical drama lies in the 
fact that, apart from the intermittent accompaniment of the gongs the 
dramatic performances are carried through in dumb show, the imitative 
^vws of the natives, m which they arc past masters, taking the place of 

Mumining plaj, and the figure-dances arc both caUed na 4 tng, and 
teth arc distinguished from all other features of native culture & the 
fact that the actors and dancers wear ankle-rattles made of the scediases 


‘ Deacon, 4, p. 363. 

» IbkL, 4, pp. 513 ff., including a 
the dancen on p. 515. 

* Harrison, a, p. 31. 
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of ihc pangium edult strung together on bands of soft plaited string. The 
note of these is softer than that of the Morris bells of England, since the 
comparative shrillness of the metal b absent, and when, as somcum« 
happens, as many as a hundred feet strike the ground together, the sound 
b at once voluminous and sweet. 

The performances usually occur at dawn on the day of an imjwnant 
rite after the close of the preceding all-night dance. The occ^ons of 
which I have record on Vao arc the morning of the day on which a new 
set of gongs b put up, and the inoming of the Thirtieth Day after the 

main sacriftcc both of Low and High Maki.* ^ „ r u 

They arc probably performed on other occasions as well, for each 
na-lene has a special name, and a women’s dance called ro*^,* connected 
with the killing of home-bred circle-tuskers and performed on the day p* 
the chief sacrifice at High Maki, was said to be the same as the Atchm 

na~Un£ wishtwtn, or women s na~leng. ^ • • .l 

(^efroy abo records that “during the interminable Maki ntes they 

perform a dance which takes them to baknanr which means the sky, or 
“heaven" as he terms it.* Thb may be another m~Ung, or may refer to 

one of the major Maki dances such as Taure. r • r 

On each occasion proceedings open with the perfiinnancc sen« of 
mumming plavs. These arc performed in rotaaon by the members of the 
visiting villages, both from Vao and from the i^in and and other ^all 
Islantb, who have already been taking part in all-n.ght dance, 
may be cither tragedies, that is to say plays based on mythological subjects 
thoLh treated as a rule in a burlesque way, or else pantomimes repre- 
Sg everyday matten such as fishing or feeding fowb, or slots on i^ent 
events The mythological origin of these mumming plays is showm by the 
fact that, in addition to the wearing of ankle-raitl«, ca^ actor eitlw 
w^ a mask (sure sign that he b a ghost), 

bv a veil consisting of strips of the white inner bark of certam trc« bed 
on to a bamboo frame that rests on the he^, on to the top of which « 
fastened a modelled or carved image of the man, fish, bird, or e\en 
„bjc« such as a boa., .ha. he may for .he ..me ^mg re^n.^ 
Thm *U.ed and disguised, die ae.ors play .he.r pans, alway, obser^g 

rnde. U-a. wl 

f - rr.r 

cause U.eir a„lde-ta..l« “ ’ ".“j'S’e 3‘of .“he home-people 

duei„g^ne.^d.eMaU.men^^- - . ^ ^ 
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Seriis of dances on Akhin represents gradual initiation of Maki-men into the 

mysteries. 

I did not myself see any of these performances on Vao, nor get any 
dcuUed accounts of them there, though I obtained some wooden images 
of fowls that had been worn on the head over their veils by the actors in 
one of Ae burlesque secular comedies that had been recently performed 
at the time of my visit.* I did, however, see some of the figure-dances on 
Atchin, and obtained also a general account of them as they occur in 
the Mali on that island, fi^m which it appeared that, being performed at 
inter\'als of several years throughout the rite, they form a sequence 
illustrating the gradual initiation of the Maki-men into the mysteries of 
the rite.* 

One of the characteristics of aU these dances is that the Maki-men who 
constitute the main body of dancers and also the chorus arc invariably 
formed into a square, ideally consisting of too men ranged in lo lines of 
to men each. If, as often happens, there arc not enough men the number 
may be reduced, as in cases I myself witnessed, in which the square 
consisted on one occasion of 49 men, formed of 7 lines of 7 men each, 
and on another of 5 lines of 5 men each, making a total of 25. The 
leader beats time on a portable bamboo sUt gong. In the first figure- 
dance of the sequence the Maki-men go through a scries of evolutions 
in which they represent small birds, symboUc of their as yet unfledged 
condiuon. There is a preparatory encircling movement, in which the 
whole body of dancers, one fine foUowing the other, break their square 
formation and form themselves into a spiral, finally re-forming into a 
square again at the other end of the ground. This is foUowcd by a 
second preparatory movement, in which they again break their square 
and dance in single file in serpentine course from side to side of the wound 
mth g«turcs reprinting swimming, as if they were crossing a sea- 
channel. After this they again form into a square, and the most spec 
tacular phase of the dance begins. This again consists of two moveme^ 
in the first of which two men of the introducing “line” appear from 
outside the dancing-ground equipped with bows and arrows These arc 
caUed “bowmen,” and they enact a complicated series of movemenu 
round and about the square representing a mock battle. Finally comes 
the most impre^ive scene of all The bowmen retire, and in place of them 
comes a single dancer, also belonging to the introducing “line ” with hi« 
^y painted to reprint the hawk. With arms outstretched L wings he 
dances in and around the square, threading his way backwards and for¬ 
wards bctivccn the semed ranks of the Maki-men who form it He 
then reurcs, making way for a yet more resplendent dancer, also bc- 

* See laiymrd, I, No*, aio, an. 

• The mumming playi ihow a simitar teodenev but m 1 

is peculiar lo Atchin I »rUI reserve pubUcaUon ofi^for a future v-ol 2 «e 
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loneine to the introducing “Une,” and Ukcwisc pai^ to reprint a 
hawk, and caUed “the hawk pouncing on prey/’ This 
dances round and in and out among ranks of Maki-mcn, at fint in a 
peaceful way as did the 6rst. At a given moment, howe%Tr, he » 

threatening attitude. His body sways from side to side, his wings 
^ first one side and then the other, till, finaUy. he dances a shon 
dUtance away from the square, and then, turning round, swoops down 
upon the mass of Maki-mcn representing small biixls who cower and 
shuffle, breaking foraiauon to gather in a 

the feet of the “hawk” who, with outstretched arms, sunds in their 

the sener. Tbi, is foUowed ate an interval 
of years by another, in which women take part but of which I did no 
obtain dcUils. Thb k again followed, when the 

roofed in preparation for High Maki, by another in which toys d^up 
as women and the whole dance symbolises sexual connexion. TTiere is 
another on the actual day of sacn^ce, in ^ 

which k said to correspond to the Vao rokatk. On 

.u -Ar-- firct dance described k repeated, and on the Hundredth 
Sr^re b ^otbcHn whth te sacrifi^' wiv«;^»ten take par,. 

W Brst dance described is also repeated on te ThirueUi ^ 
initiauon when the candidates issue from their seclusion. I m>’self 
such occasion, and a detailed accost of this perform- 
ancef^th photo^phs and technical terms, will be given in a 
volume on Initiation in Atchin. 

Meaning of the Dances. 

Similar dances are performed in all the other Small Island-s, and there 
Similar d^c« a ^ ^ y f 1, approximately the same 

„ no do^t that volume to go fuUy into the question of 

.Itet these dances mean. Some indication, however, can be plhered 
what these dan of other forms of the same dance as it is per- 

from a ^lakkula. The most iUuminating of these k the 

formed m oth p performance in the Seniang district of 

touTwSrtoXhere what in thrSmall Islands k spread out in a senes 
South-West toy, w between them k there confined within 

of dances with mterva y r Though Deacon was himself 

the scope of a single drama examination in the 

unable to suggest and of other aspects of Malckulan 

Ugbt of the SmaU ‘'“trjSrncc rep^m?a'L^^ the nsm. time 
culture makes it clear that this P loumey of the 

(a) a sacred marriage, {b) an ^ J surprised at thk 

Oiad. Students of comparative "'“hmugto^ religions of 

combination, which is a common -Ument in it k the Journey of 

the Ancient East. The most important clement m it is tnc jo 
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the Dead, of which one feature has already been met with in mv hnVf 

senung the crossmg of the channel into the land of the dead. ^ 

Sand-tracings and the Journey of the Dead. 

The other, and much more imponant element from the point of Wcw 

an? ^ Maki-men form a solid body arranged in rows 

and members of the introducing “Une” thread their way through them 
Members of the introducing “line” occudv in the • • r 

.ho» aln^adv My i„!U, J, a„d co^^l'rLo “ 

Jounioy of Ihc Dead as recorded by Deacon fion. Seniaog ,ho 7 th^ 
pr ogres sion of initiates between the ranks formed by the Maki men 
eorr^nds wiU, ,he pad, followed by ,he dead man .hroogh a m7! 

dJ77" ‘‘"rT 'a' a Sg.Se thal the 

rdruTreS: b^rclt: s; Se7r ,7 '7 

JO do tju,, the Goardian CbL. dtS,' Z. '{b'aveTboTn^^wW 

5r£>jF-' “S.“i-si; “„S5 

eme?^ ThLe U knowledge, have earned the right to 

A K « ^ ‘he details of this matter 

Chanter sand-tracings, is given in 

Chapter aXXV, and those interested in following it up further SIZZ 

ThU^ jr 0/the Labyrinth in MaUkula * 

in“e hSm7oahe'’'^d7T«vrre7bt 7h 7'!’ “ “‘'f 

sacnficial monument. The later w^ on the oth as chief 

patrilineal and breogh. with it the Wef d.Xme on7d7““‘’' 
tmlcano together wtth the Mone-platform and the monjiih -S ^ “ 

layere of eul.nre have already been met with frequently trtgJJnTth'::^ 

be indutii)cqbewilden^‘ tUiKe" and u a verb “lo 

• Layard, 6, '* 
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pages. The fresh information derived from a brief comparative study of 
the na-leng in the Northern New Hebrides is that it is to the carher of 
these, namely that primarily connected with the cave and the dolmen, 
that t^is type of dance and the accompanying mumming plays belong. 
It is thus not surprising to find that in the Small Islands these dances arc 
especially associated vsith the matrilincal island of Oba, in which theater 
form of graded society represented by the Malekulan Maki is ab^nt. 
>Vhat is more significant still is the situation in South Raga. Here th«e 
is a class system of kinship based on matrilincal moieties on to which 
patrilineal descent groups have later been imposed. WhUe m the regula¬ 
tion of kinship both lines of descent are given equal weight, m overt ^lal 
organisation patrilineal descent predominates to the extent that nsidcncc 
is patrilocal, as it is in Vao. In the same way, there arc in South 
Raga two elements in the public graded society, firsUy the more overtly 
prominent and newer form of rite embodied in the W arsangul society 
which corresponds to the Maki in Malckula, and “^?"dly thHcss overt 
but more fundamentally important nte of Lo-sal, which w-iH 
to later > and which is based on the fulfilment of obligations due to the 
maternal ancestors. WTiat is important to note h^c is that “f 
elements in South Raga, the figure-dance called frnif (smd to be d^c^ 
in honour of tusked boars and which correspon^ to the Small Islan^ 
na-leng) belongs, like tairen (Vao tour), to the older matrihneal nte in 
which the main sacrificial monument is the dolmen. 

Excmplafrcm nigUmring dislrios. Prmbtm, ofth, «x ,lmM. 

Boond mentioning ti.cir e:ti«cnce. Pile Tauevin does not g.Ve any 
description of these dance, in Sooth Raga, a^. apart from my own the 
only de»ription. I know am thorn given hy Deaeon from ^ 

by HarriJn from Maunavat • on the north coast of f™" 

the Big Nambas.* All them emphasue the mx etaent. It is said, toth 
in Seltian^nd in Maianavat, that the beauty of the dances B so ^at 
and the g^ce of the dancer, so alluring that women 
Iheir husband, for love of the youth, who lake !“«■ 2?? 
is ate seen in die lact dial the only such danm 

Big Namba, is one danced in honour of a chier, daughter at her marriage. 

‘Seep. yai. _/nn aio-ia) a NaUw»n gmde Rnd dance 

• Deacon, 4, pp. 469 case appM« to be a circular one round the 

called Ltlengv^af, but the dance in this ca*e appear, w 

.1... rlince. in thU district be »ay»: “The chorus 

• Hamsson, 2, pp. 35 * 7 - *Uowed out of a «nall enclowire in which 

thirty da>a’ ngorous traini^- They to see the «3i or women: they may only 

there i. a .pedal hoi^ «^on^ween the .ea and women « inter- 

eat certain o\-en-cooked fo^. . l dream, of modem European* and in 

etting on account of a nmilar association in 

legendary figure* such a* mermaid*. 118-10. 

• Harrisson. 2. pp. 4 «'. 4 « 3 -‘ 4 ; *• PP' " 3 ’ 
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annexion between m, 4 eng and artifidal elongaHon of the head 

in -Onco 

pu>'"St s:Tn“" “f iT^ X f r ““ 

dement in the whole comolrx nf Vf^ut i P*^, ™ost conscious 

•iso .h. r*!’ 

new ones arc constantly bcine invrnt..H t j ® secular vancty 

ihc stcular plays that they sliJu he new or if ««nce of 

W play is repeated, tht^ now f»t::;:’sh„l“i'*::iJ:jP'”^-;“- 
being much more highly onranLu^ :.«ei : V • dances, 

P^ripants, have nofy«Tan^aSl the'i^l^:* “r'^'T “f 

initiation pattern to the same extent hut a* ^ traditional 

Clasucity „7f„nn than tlTp^Sn ^?'^ ‘ 8"«“ 

much more slowly. For the same reason '!hel“Im“'“’ 

in a topographical sense, parties of Dcrfom^ri ^ movable also 

showing off their new conceits and^^L” 

offers to perform in other X^es ^ °PP««““ty that 

na-toii is «il| on a kinship bash tlteTS ’, ■"" “'S«>i«tion of the 

performed are apt to be ukrin a oTw" *'■“'■ *'y 

the other hand, when the communit^is "“V- On 

ritual element to be dropped out "'^he^ ’’"^e’^'’'fi"< 

perform being one which Smidrtt ,he er "r^<« 

able in the case of the more furamelf^^^rlf t”etf: 

Danees of na 4 eng type from New Ireland 

Wesm” ^:S“Sd“nrof'’:C't'’' 

namdy the Tanga group of islands off the ^t co^orv*" ^"i 

dances form part of a secret society in^L^ ^'past of New Ireland, these 

introduced from the neighbouring *««=" 

without significance that New Ireland whr i!* ** ^ perhaps not 

far from Arawi (Arne) on the coJt of New Sriii^" 

point to Malekula whom anffleial elongadon of ti,e*head“i,‘'^^^^^^ 

' Bell, pp. 3,, fr 
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and whence also Speiser derives the New Hebridean practice of artificially 
elongating the tusks of boars.^ 

Sociologically it b interesting to note that in Tanga, while residence 
is patrilocal, descent and inheritance arc matrilineal, which supports the 
conclusion ^ready arrived at, that dances of na~Ung type belong to a 
matrilineal culture ante-dating, in Malckula, the introduction of patri¬ 
local descent and residence and the existing form of Maid. 

Canoe na~ieng from Matajuivat resembles similar dance recorded by Captain 

Cook from Tonga in 1776. 

In concluding thb section, I cannot refrain from comparing a brief 
account of a na-leng recently danced in Matanavat with one seen by 
Captain Cook in Tonga in the year 177®* Matanavat Harrisson 
writes: 

“A beautiful dance symbolises the coming of a first canoe, the chorus 
moring for\>'ard with feathered and painted paddles to the nut-rattled 
rhythm from the bangles tied on their ankles, all the upper body moving 
in muscle as their feet strike forward like waves over the earth, while at 
the back the two steersmen work their big paddles as if in a storm. 

Captain Cook’s account from Tonga runs: 

‘‘The chief entertained us, in hb turn, with an exhibition, which, 
as was acknowledged by us ril, was performed with a dexterity and 
exactness far surpassing the specimen we had given of our military ma- 
nceuvTcs. It was a kind of dance, so enurcly different from anyUiing I had 
ever seen, that I fear I can give no description that will convey any toler¬ 
able idea of it to my readen. It was performed by men; and one hundred 
and five persons bore their parts in it. Each of them had in hb hand an 
instrument neatly made, shaped somewhat like a paddle, of two feet and 
a half in length, with a small handle and a thin blade, so that thc>’ were 
very light. With these instruments they made many and various flourbhM, 
each of which was accompanied with a different movement. At first the 
performers ranged themselves in three lines, and, by various evolutions, 
each man changed hb station in such a manner that those who had been 
in the rear came into the front. Nor did they remain long in the same 
position. At one time they extended themselves in one line, th^ then 
formed into a semicircle, and lastly into two square colunins. JVhile this 
last movement was executing, one of them advanced and performed an 
antic dance before me, with which the whole ended. 

“The musical instruments consisted of two drums, or rather two 




dranui. 
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hollow log, of wo<^ from which some varied notes were produced by 
l^aung on them with two sticks. It did not, however, appcTr to me ihit 

music, m which all the performers joined at the same ume. Their song 

was not desumte of pleasing melody, and all their corresponding moUom 

were executed with so much skiU, that the numerous b^y of Zeen 

seemed to act as if thc>' were one great machine. It was the opinion of 

wery one of us that such a performance would have met with universal 

applause on an European theatre, and it so far exceeded any attempt we 

had made to entcruin them, that the>' seemed to pique thenLrlvcs on the 
supenonty they had over us.” » ^ mcmseivcs on the 

Tongan and MaUkulan settings compared. 

Thb account is interesting for its dose similarity with the Malekulan 
^ijrmanc«. The h^^cd and Eve performers undoubtedly represent 
a ch^ of one huntb.^, which, it wiU be remembered, b the ideal 
immbcr in the SmaU Islands, with five other dancers taking individud 
rtles. -^e chorus forros into squares, and the same instrur^ent accom- 
pam« the dance ^ that used in the Small Islands na-leng namely the 

rS™ T""' .1 “ "'•ich U,c Ton^ wt 

p^ormed, as a thca^cal performance pure and simple, also agrees with 
the flexible nature of the na^leng on Malckula. 

Poljmenan elemnts tn the Kew Hebrides probably due to passage of Polynesians 

on their migration eastward. s j ‘ vynesians 

^e comp^n just drawn rabes anew the quesUon of the nature 

New Hebrides. It b sometimes thoX 
that such traces as arc found arc due to chance voyages back wcstwfrd 

“ ‘^°™P^'^^vcly recent times. Such movements have 
undoubtedly taken place, though whether by design or owing to contra^^ 
winds IS not known. Both may have contributed. But the fundamfnf*^ 
coimexion of the narieng, not with the newer, but with thLldcr^fo^ f 
public graded society ritual in Malckula, point rather to Ac fact 

“• ■‘o' At bX 

If this b the case, it reinforces the impression gained from the 
of U.C ctomivc .u,„c commicdoo, io such plaL “oT. ■ 
that Acre existed in these blands at one time a culture cnn«;H. kf ° 

ghly developed than any of Aose found there now, and that this"h°a*d 
much in common wiA certain asDeets r»f PraKr,,..,* i 
when U.C white meo hnt Ztdh!^ -rPolf-oostait culture aa it existed 

‘ Cook, pp. 365-6. 

• See Codrington, 3, Frontispiece, and Harrisson 2 PI«i» r ■ 
figure* the only none tutue carved in the rourrf^ hJ’klit P- Saa, which 

mat ha* been recorded in the iiland*. 
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(ioiin-orflirsira at 'roKli-vaiui, Notr ilu* olil priMtralc K<inK <»ii wliicli llic- Ifadrr <if Uir 
orchestra sits while playini; the nioilK-r-noii(». In front lie two |Mirtal>le ((oiiKlets. '!1ie screen 
on tlte rinht enclt»M"s the most recently erecterl tiolinen 




CHAPTER XIII 

GONG-RAISING 

ERECTION AND CONSECRATION OF THE GONGS 

T he last few chapters have dealt in broad lines with the general 
principles and recurrent features of the Maki, so that in the descrip¬ 
tion which now foUows of this fifteen to twenty years' rite these can be 
referred to quite briefly and will not unnecessarily obscure with too much 
detail the chronologicaJ sequence of events. 

Gong-Raising an essential part of the Makt on Vao. 

As has already been pointed out, the erection of a new set of gongs 
is in many parts of Malekula carried out at any time, and is not nece^nly 
connected with the performances of the public graded society, n e 
SmaU Islands, however, where the Maki is oTpmxd on 
lines, the two rites are very closely connected, and on Vfaki 

is so intimate that Gong-Raising has become an integral pia o " ^ 

Thus, when beginning his account of Maki ntud, my i . . 

wthout further comment to give a dcscripuon of the ng- ‘ 

Further enquiry confirmed the correctn^ ° assump o 
this attitude, for it appeared that in this island ng- , 

place apart from the‘^\Ski, that it is an esscnual 

performance of it, and that once a new set of gongs as funher 

the Gong-Raising rites have been performed, it is necessary that no further 

delay should arise in the prosecution of Low i a i. of conits 

Once thus set up and followed by Low Maki, the 

should by righu Mau'a^d the collecti^ of 

interv'al has elapsed between the end oi ^ .hnw Hanpcr of 

sufficient pigs and yams to start High x la ^ t at^ completed, then a 

rolUng away befora which^s. ,he w hole of the 

new set may be made for High .Maiu, m . „ „r c-t must 

ritual aeeompaoying the erection and contectaoon of the to »tt mur 

be gone through again. 

Ceng. "eteW by M/ MM-mn. Me gone <*«"/•" cn"*'/" 

never, howev^. he tto f 

double rite, for the gongs so erected are th p p Y ^ 
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Maki-mcn that is performing the rite, and more particularly of the chief 
sacrificers of this “ Une” whose boars wiU be slain on the stone-platform. 
In accordance with the general principles governing the Maid, the 
mrabers of this “line” will not themselves do any of the work connected 
with the making, transport or erection of the gongs. This work will be 
accomplished by the members of the introducing “line” in the home- 
viUages, assisted at times by members of the other Vao \illages, the part 
played by the Maki-men being confined to providing all the pigs and 
other ^ for the accompanying feasts, and dancing and singing songs 
from the appropnate song-and-dance cycles for the encouragement and 
pleasure of the workers, and for their own honour and glory. 

Composition of gong-crchestra on Vao. Names of the gongs. 

Before gising an account of the rites it is necessary to add to the 
general description gKen on pp. 311-12 a more detailed description of 
them as they are arranged and constructed on Vao. The general word 
for gong on this island is na-mbt, and the gong-orchestra consists of— 

(a) U^ght gongs, with human face carved above the slit and beaten 
with a single stick: 

(0 The mother-gong, called tinan, meaning simply “mother.” 
This is the largest. 

(ii) A slightly smaller upright gong, called tarine. 

(iii) Another slightly smaller one called gheluoghe. 

(iv) If a sufficient number of men are available to work and pigs 
to be killed, a fourth kind of upright gong b set up, called 
pitir. It is considei^ to be of the same calibre as the tarine. 
[This may be an innovation from Atchin, as one of the 
Atchin upright gongs b called pwetur.] 

(b) Horizontal gongs, uncarved, and beaten with two sticb : 

(i) A large horizontal gong called ru-rurghen. 

(11) A number of small ponablc horizontal gonglets called sarune. 

In all cases, the sticks for beating the gongs arc called mason. 


Construction of upright slit gong. 

Each upright gong b made out of the trunk of a large forest tree 
usuaUy of the kind called mes-mes.^ Each of the larger g^g, has on 
up^r end a pierced projection, called pilSn, meaning “bald ” thrTueh 
which a rope u pa^ when it is dragged to the shore of the’mainland 
where It has been felled, and later from the Vao beach to the daneffi*: 

W r A ^ “Pu ""'I “ undercut pri 

wound ‘ “P’ “ into^thc 

. ^ P- 355 ). by means of 

tamanou, -fkax teck» (faUe teak) and •‘cohu." called wti^ 
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shell adzes * through a narrow slit called piriov • running longitudinally 
down the face of the gong and equal in length to the orcumfercnce of 
the gong. Either right or left lip of this slit is thick, and the other thin, 
and it is on the thin edge that the gong b struck. Hence the thick edge b 
called civi mbut, the “dumb” lip, and the thin one b called vitri tang, the 
“crying” lip. The solid part tetween the top of the slit and the top of 
the gong b called pel oatu, “head of the stone,” and it b on thb that the 
human face (n’agkon) representing the ancestors b carved. 

I will make no attempt to describe the carving of the face, which can 



Fio. 47 

IIntv.r nfm mne in the d»ncin»-{jround of Venu on the Infrriof Side of Van. Notc^ 
boar* twrificed at it* coMecratioo are attached to the gong by .tnng*. 


be examined m the accompanying illustration. The ntwe b in all c;^s 
long and narrow, and the cheek-bones clearly dchn^. It is worth nouemg 
the eyes, which have a curiously MongoUan or Micronesian look, except 
5 , that of the mother-gong at Pete-hul, where, as m the case of 


in one case. 


• Nowadays iron toob arc used, 
i This word b primarily applied to the creeper by 
measures its length before it is cut (see p. 354)* 


means of which the expert magician 
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the wooden images, they are round. In all cases the place of the mouth 
is occupied by the top of the slit, since it u by means of this slit that the 
sound representing the voice of the ancestors is made. The nostrils and 
eyes are pierced, and it is to the holes so made, as well as to the pierced 
projwtion usuaUy left on the top of the gong, that the jaws of the boan 
sacrificed in honour of the gongs are hung. 


THE RITES 

Rites connected with the Felling and Transportation 

OF THE Log 

Since no trees^ of sufficient size grow on the island, these must be 
sought on the mainland, and the fiittu'e owners’ first act is to select the 
trees and to agree on a suitable price with the owners of the land. 

Once this has been done, proceedings arc in the hands only of the 
Maki-mcn and of their introducing “line.” 


Weeding the dancing-ground. 

The first thing to be done, as for all major rites, is the weeding and 
general tidying up of the dancing-ground. This, like all such work, is done 
by the members of the introducing “line.” Unless the dancing-ground 
has got badly out of hand the work is not heat-y, and is done largely by 
the older men, not eluding the “maker of the Maki” himself, whose 
particular pride it is that this half-sacred ground, where he himself 
spends so much of his time sitting about, should be in good order. The 
fact that this initial work is about to take place is announced to all the 
villages on the island by messengers, who take with them gifts of what 
I have called “message-yams,” single yams of fine quality to each of 
which a croton leaf has been tied as indication of their ambassadorial 
nature.* These are duly delivered in the dancing-ground of each village 
in the prescribed order, beginning with that furthest away from the 
home-village. 

In addition to this, the members of each village arc presented with a 
pig, and also a fowl which is a sign of peace. These are to be kiUed and 
eaten, and the rcsulung feast is of the kind caUed tnasean which (in 
contrast to tamean, which is a feast given in return for work done) is a 
pure gift, demanding no labour and no return.* * 


J a genrr^ account of thu and of all ritual distributions of >-ami see no twt IT 
• Tha mowaa feast u in the nature of an opening ceremony, the pLnnc o 

usher in the whole senes of ntes. Most other feasts are of the tvue ^ 

a. the word is used for a feast for which no reuirn is^S^ 

ma-m^ (Atc_bn maOia#) is used for which a man does for^^,S^ 
f* “* '’^'*at Godefroy refers to as “ forced d^ 
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Burning the trees which are to be made into the gongs. 

In giving thu account, my informant had in mind a Gong-Raising 
rite of the finest order, in which four different kinds of upright slit gong 
are erected. The four trees of the kind called mes-mes suiuble for gonp 
having been selected, the next stage in the proceedings is for the Maki- 
men and members of the introducing “line” to go over to the mainland 
and to kill them by setting them alight.* For this purpose, the men of 
the introducing “line” pile faggou round their bases, but do not set fire 
to them. For this important act it is necessary to procure the services 
of an expert magician called mara man * (who may, so far as I know, 
belong to any “line”) who, while setting them alight, sings to himself a 
secret song to chase away ghosts. On returning to the Small Island, a 
pig is sacrificed and the sacrificial signal [asartn, from the verb osar) is 
sounded on the old gongs. Magicians never work for nothing, and this 
one is undoubtedly paid, but I have no record in thb case as to what 
number or grade of pig he receives. The day’s proceedings end with a 
feast of the kind called tamean, provided for the men of the introducing 
“line” in reward for their labours and held in the ghamal, shared also 
by the Maki-men who arc their hosts and whose wives have spent the 
day preparing it. 

Tear's interval, wfdle trees dty. 

The burning of the trees is followed by a year’s intersal, to let the 
sap that can no longer rise die down and the still sunding trunks dry off. 


Felling the trees. 

When the year has elapsed, the first reaUy hard work takes place, 
when all the men of the home-village go over to the mainland, ^d those 
belonging to the introducing “line” cut down the ^es. This vvill 
probably be done on different days for each tree, and it wiU be remembered 
that before the arrival of the white man the work had to be done with 
stone tools. The scene b, however, very; far from bring one of pme 
drudgery, for while the members of the introducing line work, the 
Maki-mcn sing and dance round them the circular Gong-IUisirig dance, 
making the forest ring with their harmonious high-pitched voices inter¬ 
spersed with shouts.* -11 

As this is but the beginning of the work of preparing the logs, no pig 

they differ, rince trcea for canoes arc not burnt. 

p. 336 . that the reUtkW dance The tree trunk, though still 

to at this stage as iia-m 6 r, “gong. 
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is sacrificed on this day, nor is there any distribution of message-yams, 
but on their return home the workers are rewarded with a tamean feast 
held in the ghamal, in which, as always, the Maki-men also take part. 

Trimming the felled tree trunks. 

The next operation b the removal of the branches and trimming the 
outside of the felled trunks. Thb work b undertaken on successive days 
by men of each of the Vao villages in the prescribed order. While they 
are working, the men of the home-village, both Maki-men and members 
of the introducing “line,” dance and sing Gong-Raising around them. 
Each day, when the work b over, while still on the mainland, the Maki- 
men lay out for the workers yams, coconuts and ripe bananas in a manner 
called ra lu-tahu na-ramy “we reward (them with) yams,” and in addidon 
kill a number of pigs for them, the number depending on how many 
workers there have been. 

All thb food b then brought back to the Small Island and taken by 
the workers to their own rillage, where it b eaten in a feast of the tamean 
variety. If the number of pigs b too great to be consumed by the workers, 
the superfluous flesh b sent as a present to other villages. 

The pigs that were killed on the mainland were for food only, and 
therefore there b no sacrificial signal sounded for them. On returning 
to the Small Island, however, the Maki-men give the workers another 
pig, which they take to their own dancing-ground and there sacrifice, 
and for thb sacrifice the workers sound the sacrificial signal ten dmes on 
their own gongs.* 

Shaping the ends {ra llghor). 

The next stage in the work b shaping the ends of the trunks, which 
by the trimming have now become transformed into thick-logs. Thb 
work consbts in carving, on what b to be the upper end of the gong, the 
pierced projecdon called pilon by means of which it is later to be dragged 
down to the shore, and undercutting what is to be its base for inserdon 
into the ground. This work, not needing so many hands and being of a 
more skilled nature than the general trimming, does not call for the 
co-operation of other villages, and b carried out by members of the 
introducing “line” only, that b to say, the Maki-men’s “fathers and 
sons.” The day on which thb work b done b called ra llghor, of which 
the verb llghor b usually used for “ making fast a canoe,” and presumably 
refers to the pierced projecdon by means of which the logs are later to be 
hauled. While the men of the introducing “line” do the work, the 
Maki-men dance Gong-Raising round them, and on returning home a 
tamean feast b prorided in which workers and Maki-men both take part. 

‘ The use of the number ten hw ii obscure, tuileM it refer* to the Atchin type of 
Maki, in which the workers are divided into ten groups. 
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Attaching the roptfm hauling. 

When the logs have all thus been properly shaped on the outside, a 
day is appointed, without dance or feast, when a strong creeper of a kind 
called pembe is cut and atuched to the pierced projection on the head of 
each log, to act as a rope. Creepeis of this kind grow to a great Icng^, 
frequently stretching from the tops of high trees right down into the ra\ine 
below. They arc very strong, and have red sap. 

Logs hauled down to coast. 

.\ day is now appointed for the heavy work of removing the logs from 
the mainland where they have been felled to the Small Island. For this, 
parties of men from all the Vao rillagcs, and even from other islands, 
assemble at the spot and assist in dragging them down to the sea. Here, 
on the mainland beach facing Vao, attached-yams [ghoat) together with 
bananas and all kinds of food have been collected by the men of the home- 
village and arranged in heaps for the workers. Each party of workm 
from a given village or section of a village has one such heap, the size 
of which depends partly on that particular group’s numerical strength, 
but also on the amount of energy its members have put into the work 
and also on their own reputation as active promoters of social festivities. 
Thus, any village whose members have recently performed a number of 
Maki rites in quick succession and arc constantly making feasts of all 
kinds and have thus earned the admiration and gratitude, as well as 
cn\7, of the community will receive large presents of yams and other 
produce; on the other hand, indolent groups who do not add to the 
interest of life by the performance of any but the barest minimum of 
rites will be given only a modicum of yams. Numerous pigs are killed 
and added to the heaps to swell the feast. These arc called ghen-ghenian, 
which is the nominal form of the verhgham, “to cat,” indicating that these 
animals are for consumption only, without previous sacrifice. In addition 
to these, a special live pig is presented to the members of the introducing 
“line.”' This pig is called ghirire, a word of which I do not know the 
meaning, though it would appear probable that the act is a kind of 
complimentary payment to the members of this line for the right of 
transporting the logs. The pig thus pven may be cither kept alive or 
sacrificed. If the latter, then the sacrificial signal must be sounded for 
it on the gongs. 

Logs ferried over to Vao. 

Their part in the day’s work being done, the workers and guests from 
other villages and islands depart with their spoils. 

The less arduous and more intimate work of ferrying the logs esver to 
the Small Island is reserved for the members of the introducing line 
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of the home-v^agc only. As soon as the guests have departed, the 
meml^ of this “line” make the logs fast between two canoes and, when 
the tide sets fair, paddle them over to the Small Island. As has already 
teen pointed out, each village has its own teach. When the Gong- 
Raising rite is being performed at Pete-hul it b therefore to the long 
teach ci^ed Ko^ii facing the mainland that the paddleis steer their way 
The Ma^-men have already crossed over by themselves, and, as the logs 
approach the shore, they welcome their arrival by dancing and singing 
songs of the Got^-Raising and ^^a-Tei cycles on the beach. As the logs 
which are already referred to as “gongs,” touch the shore, the chief ovsTier 
of each one sacrifices a pig. This act of sacrifice b caUed ra saU ghini 
ghowov U, we remove the salt-water from it (them),” and b intended, as 
&e name imphes, to purify the gongs from their contact with the sea » 
Such, at l^t, was my informant’s explanation, but it would appear that 
It IS poffiibly Ac owner himself who b Aus purified, for it was fiirAcr 
stated ttet while if all four gongs arc owned by different men four pigs 
all belong to one man only a single pig will be 
kilW. AnoAcr cunous thing about Ab sacrifice b that, for some reason 
unknown to me, no sacrificial signal b sounded for it. 

The are now left for a considerable time to dry, high up on Ae 
teach out of reach of Ac tide. K 

Yam-tabU eruUd in dancing-ground. "■Counters" for yam. 

procedure b Ae erection of a yam-table (called 
kal-kal) in the danemg-ground. Thb, being a small affair, b done by Ae 
men of the introducing “line” only, v.iAout help from outside. The 
baml^ for its construction have to be cut on Ac mainland, and on the 
day Aat Aese arc transported to Ac Small Island and brought up to Ac 
dancing-ground Ac workers arc rewarded wiA a feast of the tarruan 
*n which Ac Maki-mcn, as usual, join. 

On Ae day on which Ac yam-table b erected there b a special 
tamean f^t. Early in the morning, before it b put up, special puddings 
(ya-lorigk) arc made and placed in earth-ovens in the Maki-men’s own 
dwelhng-houscs. In the evening, after the yam-tabIc has been erected 
Acre puddings are taken out of Ac ovens, and one pudding b rent to 
each Quarter-Lodge in Ac double-village, since the two villages in thb 
act in c^ecn. “^cre arc eaten by the members of each Lodge in 
Acir own Lodgc-building, and after Ac eating is over, all Ac men of 
both villages gather togcAcr in the ghamal of Ac sillagc in which Ac 
gongs arc to te set up to discuss the provbion of yams for Ac big feast 
coimretcd with Ac setting-up of the gongs. To ensure the success of all 
such fcasu It IS necessary for each man to make himself responsible for 

• A similar rite is performed when the dug-out hull for a .. r n-j 

the mainland, first touches the shore of Vao (Le p. 465). «noe, felled on 
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the provision of a certain number of yams, and for this purpose “counters” 
are made by tearing up leaves of the ro-sigh (dracaena) into little strips 
called na-mbtt. The two types of yam for which counters are thus 
distributed are “lone-yams” and “attached-yams.” The first distribu¬ 
tion that is made concenu the provision of “lone-yams,” each man 
receiving one counter for each hundred yams that he agrees to provide. 
When promises have thus been given for the requisite number, which 
may be as many as one, two, or even five thousand, of lone-yams, fresh 
counters are dbtributed for attached-yams. For these, being larger, one 
counter is given for the promise of every ten, and these are dbtributed 
and argued over till the required number b guaranteed. The main 
burden of providing these yams falb naturally on the men of the home- 
village, whose interest b primarily at stake; on the men of the other 
twin-village only such as have special wealth or for some special reason 
are particularly interested will inciu* the responsibility. 

The yams thus promised are collected during the ensuing days. The 
lone-yams are plac^ on the yam-table, each man putting hb in one line, 
and the poles to which the attached-yams are tied are leant up against 
speciaUy erected structures called glu-val-pal, composed of a pole laid 
horizontally on two upright forked stakes. 

Logs brought to danting-ground. 

When all the arrangements have been completed, a day b appointed 
for hauling the logs from the beach up to the dancing-ground. Parties 
from all the Vao villages and from the neighbouring islands assbt in 
the work. When the logs have been hauled up, attached-yams, lone- 
yams, bananas, coconuts, puddings and other food-stufib are placed in 
heaps in the dancing-ground, and pigs to be eaten by the workers are 
kilM in numbers according with the numerical strength and activity 
of the various groups. With these, the guests depart, no sacrificial signal 
being sounded on the gongs for the pigs that had been killed, since these 
were only for food in the enstiing tamtan feast. 

After the departure of the visitors a single pig b sacrificed by the 
Maki-men and given to the members of the introducing “line.” Thb 
pig b called gkirire, and corresponds to that given to the members of 
thb “line” after the logs had been dragged down to the mainland 
shore, and so probably represents a kind of payment for the right of 
having dragged them to the dancing-ground. For it, the sacrificial signal 
is sounded on the gongs. 

Logs hauled into ghamal. 

Just as, during the transport of the logs from the mainland, members 
of other villages assbt in the main work of dragging them down to the 
mainland beach but the members of the home-village alone ferry them 

M 
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over to the Small Island, so now, aacr being assisted by them in hauling 
the logs up to the dancing-ground, the men of the home-^-illage alone 
(presumably thow of the introducing “line”) drag them up, towards the 
end of the day, into the ghanud where the work of hollowing them out 
takes place. 


Rites accompanying the Construction of the Gongs 

Behak. Expert marks position for the slit. 

Once safely lodged in the ghamal, a day is appointed, five or six days 
ahead, for a rite called behak, when an expert magician * marks out on 
each log the exact length and position of the slit through which it is to be 
hoUowed out, and which, when finished, wUl form the two “lips” of 
the gong. 

On this day the owners of the future gongs cut down branches of 
the nctUe-plant called ro-kalat and place them under both ends of each 
1 ^. Thu u to facilitate the hollowing out of the gongs, as, the wood of 
the nettle bemg very soft, it wiU sympathetically affect the wood of the 
gongs; if the logs were to rest on hardwood props they would be corre- 
spondingly hard to cut. 

This having been done, the expert comes to mark on them the position 
of the sht. For this purpose he brings with him a pliable creeper of a kind 
c^ed pirioo, from which the slit takes its name, and with it measures the 
circumference of the tnmk. Having cut down the creeper so that the two 
ends meet exactly round the log, he then takes it away and places it 
alongside a stick of native sugar-cane {na-tSo), which he also cuts so as to 
be equal in length to the creeper. Then he places both creeper and sugar¬ 
cane longitudinally along the surface of the log, and at either end of them 
lays transversely a twig of scented herb (hokuri) of a special kind called 
tena ker-keritl. Then he takes a shell adze of the kind called tele* and with 
it delivers a succession of blows on the whole length of the sugar-cane, 
the expelled juice of which leaves a mark on the surface of the log! 
Finally, removing the sugar-cane and creeper, he chips along this mark 
with his adze just sufiiciendy to indicate the posidon of the slit to those 
who are going to hollow out the trunk. 

While f^onmng these acts, the magician sings special incantations 
in a low voice so that those watching him may not hear. 

I was told that the creeper has no magical properdes, being used only 
for convenience, but that both sugar-cane and herb arc invested with 
m^cal impon (ne-man). One special property of the nadve sugar-cane 
is its red colour. ° 


* Called mara aum (sec p. 349). 

K hM tol., and for 

the two chief ktndi of theU adze (see Layard, 1, No.. 94.96, 103, 105, 876). 
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The practical result of the performance, probably based on an 
acoustic principle that U beyond the range of my own knowledge, is tl«t 
the length of the slit is made equal to the exterior circumference of the 

A fowl is killed and given, together with a Uve pig, as payment to 
magician, and tidings arc sent round to all the Vao villages annotmemg 
what has been done, the messengers taking \vith them to each a 

message-yam decorated with croton leaves together with a smglc k^ 
pie for which, being for food only, no sacrificial signal is sounded. 'Hus 
pig is called masoantp, a word of which I did not enquire the meamng, 

but is probably compounded from mas, meaning “provisions,” and oamfi, 
which, when applied in the form of tanuU-oamp to the ghosts of men slam 
in battle indicates absence of monuary rites, in this case represented by 
the abse’ncc of the sacrificial signal. This pig is probably made the 
occasion of a masean feast, being one for which the recipients have not 
previously worked. 

Skilled gong-makers hollow out the gongs, which are sumunded by a screen. 

Skilled worken are now called for to assist in hollowing out the gongs. 

I will call them the gong-makers. These may be taken from any village 
and from either “line.” UsuaUy those who have previously worked at 
successful gongs are chosen. 

A screen, called na-lil, is built inside the ghamal, and no one may enter 
it except those who arc working on the gongs. Once the work has ^cn 
started it must not be discontinued from sunrise to sundown, and to 
maintain this standard the workers are organised into shifts. When any 
one shift geu tired the workers composing it come out from behind the 
screen into the ghamal while the next shift t^es up the uninterrupted work. 
While resting, the gong-makers are supplied with magmficent pudding. 
Not until nightfall may the work cease, and it must be resumed again 
before sunrise on the following morning. From the time the work b 
begun until the gongs arc finbhed none of the workers may leave the 
ghamal, except only to relieve nature. 

Restrictions imposed during hallowing out. 

During ihb time no person of the homc-\-illagc, man or woman, may 
have any sexual connexion, nor may they step over the buttress root of a 
gka-tambol tree, nor drink water, nor may they eat fish, nor the of 
the tawi tree, nor anything that b roasted on stones. If yams arc^ to 
roasted the greatest care must be taken that there arc no stones in the 
place where the fire b made. At the beginning of tlm period the Ibt ^ 
these restrictions is publicly announced by the mapeian. 
ject to them arc said to be oel-oal, a word meaning “sacred or taboo. 

* See p. 400. 
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These restrictions apply primarily to the Maki-men and their wives, 
on whom th^ are absolutely binding. Their application to other mem¬ 
bers of the village is not quite so stringent; if one of these, however, were 
to break, say, the nJe against sexual intercourse, he would be careful 
not to handle any of the food that is to be taken to the workers. The 
restrictions do not apply to the married daughters of the Maki-men, living 
as they do in another village, but if one of these has sexual intercourse 
with her husband at this time she may not come into the home-village. 

The gong-makers themselves are not subject to any of the restrictions 
on food, though the restrictions on walking and on sexual intercourse are 
implied in their confinement within the precincts of the ghamal. 

Exptrt “puts the voice into the gongs"; expert and gong-makers sound them, 

and others inspect. 

From time to time the expert pays a visit to the ghamal to see how 
the gongs are progressing and to instruct the workers. 

When he sees that the work is finished,^ he appoints a day, about three 
days ahead, when he will come and “put the voice* into the gongs.” 
The restrictions on the villagers continue to be imposed until this is 
performed. The gong-makers also remain in the ghanud till, on the day 
before the ceremony, they make ready for it by going down to the sea 
to seek a hole • in the reef on to which the waves break with a resonating 
sound. As the water splashes up from thb hole they catch the spray in 
bamboos and conch shells, saying that they are catching the voice of the 
hole, and carry it back to the ghamal. 

Next day the expert comes and goes alone behind the screen and, 
singing sofdy over the spray, pours it, and with it the voice of the re¬ 
sounding waves, into the gongs. Then he sounds the gongs in turn, 
giving four* strong strokes to each, so that everyone hears the sound 
and knows that the new gongs are finished. 

Then all the gong-makers enter the screen, pay the expert with money- 
mats, penis-sheaths and other articles, and then sound the gongs again. 
Finally, the general public is admitted to inspect the gongs, though they 
are not permitted to sound them. ^ 


Vilal danced in rotation. 


The gongs being now ready, the fcstividcs leading up to their erection 
and subsequent consecration begin by the members of the introducine 
line, followed by those of all the Vao villages, coming in prescribed 
rotation at intervals of several days to perform the preUminary circular 


‘ I have no record of who carves the faces on the gongs, 
done by the expert himself. 

• hdaghm. t f„rwn. 

• Four is the number most frequendy used in magic; see p. 644. 


This work is presumably 
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dance called Veld. This is in preparation for the Gong-Raising dance to 
be performed later. 

The first night is regarded as a night of practice, all the perfoimers 
sitting down, the male members of the introducing “line” in the middle, 
the Maki-men in a circle ouuide them, and the women in a ring outside 
these. Sitting thus, they practise the songs proper to the Veld song-and- 
dance cycle. On later occasions, when the pests come from other 
villages, it appears that the members of the visiting party, both men and 
women, still sit, but that the Maki-men dance round with torches. 
Whether this is confined to the early stages, or whether it is continued 
throughout, I do not know. It is probable that it is, and that in the later 
stages all present dance. Whether danced or not, however, thp: per¬ 
formances do not last all night, but, beginning at sundown, continue for 
a few hours, after which the visiting party retires with presenu of lone- 
yams, attached-yams and a single live pig. 

On intervening nights home-people dance Banana-Leaves. 

On the intervening nights, when Velal is not danced, the members 
of the home-village alone perform the processional dance called Banana- 
Leaves that has been described above. 

Date of erection announced. 

On the last night of the performance of Veld, when the visiting party 
is that belonging to the most dutant vill^e (which, when Pete-hul b 
performing the rite, b Singon), the leading man announces that the 
erection of the new set of gongs will take place on the tenth day ahead. 
During the intervening nine days there is no official dancing, but every¬ 
one b very happy, and while bringing extra food-stuffs for dbtribution 
and making all the necessary arrangemenu for the occasion the young 
men are continually singing. 

The Go.ngs are Set Up 

On the day appointed for their erection men from all the Vao snllages 
and from the neighbouring islands assemble, and the first act b for them 
all to assbt in dragging the gongs out from the ghamal where they have been 
hollowed out into the dancing-ground where they are to be set up. The first 
to be hauled out b the mother-gong, the others following in order of size, 
the smallest coming out last. There is an opening in the stonewall between 
the ghamal and the dancing-ground which is called mala hal, “road s eye, 

• This is a common expression for “entrance” in Malckula. In Atchin the 
expreasion, dialectically pronounced mtUn ut, is used to desmbe the break in tte 
leading from the village street into a man’s private dwclling-encloaure. In Siema^ 
fniltn (or malan) hal b used for the spot where the main path through the bush J^*^*!** * 

village (Layar^ a, p. aoy, and Deacon, 4, p. 25). Compare also Mota maUsala, , 

path” (Codrington, a). 
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and as each gong passes through this a pig is sacrificed, this pig being 
called lughmt, meaning “to cross over.” 

The gong is then dragged straight to its allotted place in the middle 
of the Upper Side of the dancing-ground, where its base b laid close to 
the hole prepared for it. Here a kind of preliminary consecration rite 
takes place in that a live pig is thrown into the hole, whereon the gong b 
immediately raised and set up, crushing the pig to death beneath its 
weight. 

Gongs sounded bj experts, followed bj owners and representatives of each village. 

When all the gongs have thus been set up, the expert sounds the 
mother-gong and then hands over the beating-stick to its owmer, who 
pays for the stick with a small pig and himself sounds the gong with it. 
Having done thb, the owmer then haneb on the stick to a representative 
of the first visiting village, who in turn pays him a small pig and then 
sounds the gong. Thb man in turn hands on the stick till a member of 
each visiting village has sounded the gong, each one paying a small pig 
to the last beater for the use of the stick. 

Message-yams are then laid out, one for each party of guests, and for 
each of these also a pig b killed which they will take home and eat. The 
guests then retire. 

Presentation-pigs circled” for. 

The events described above aU take place in the morning. During 
the afternoon the gong-owners’ relatives-by-marriage bring presentation- 
pigs, for which consideration-pigs have already been given, and “circle” 
for them in the manner already described. 

All-night Gong-Raising dance followed at dawn by Na-leng mumming plays 

and figure-dances. 

By the time all these presentations have been effected the day b 
beginning to draw in, and now at last the new gong-orchestra b given its 
first try-out when, at nightfall, the whole adult population of Vao, as well 
as parties from other blands, reassemble for the all-night performance 
of the Gong-Raising dance in preparation for the consecration rite which 
takes place on the following day. During the early hours of the dance 
those who have received pigs during the afternoon’s proceedings walk 
about presenting bananas, money-mats and other gifts to the donors. 
The dance continues all night, and at dawn picked members of each 
village in turn perform mumming plays called na-leng, and the Maki-men 
follow by performing a na-leng figure-dance. 

By the time the na-leng are ail over it b broad daylight. Then the 
lone-yams, which were laid in hundreds on the yam-table, are taken down 
and placed, together with attached-yams and other food-stuffs, in large 
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heaps on the ground, one heap for each visiting viU^e. Pigs are 
kiuS, one for^ch village, and placed on the heaps, but, being for food 
only, receive no sacrificial signal on the gongs. 


Ck)NSECRAT 10 N OF THE GONCS THROUGH SACRIFICE OF 

Tusked Boars 

\U is now ready for the final act of consecrating the gongs, ^fore 
the'tLmbM muldtude the tusked boar, Aat are to bcjacnficed are 
ti<^ bTtheir owner, to long ropes, one end of which is pas«:d through the 
holes in the eyes of the human faces carved on each gong. I h^c no 
record of the^umber of these tuskers, but Godefirjy mentions pvp 
and as many cocks.» These arc then sacrificed and placed beside the 
vam-hcaos made ready for the visitors. 

^^Tic Expert is then rewarded with the gift of a live re.<ntrant-ii^, 
and the goM-makers receive each a live pig up to the value of a cun^- 
tiken ^c guests who have been up dancing aU night retire with their 

Acy have gone the completed sacrifice is announc^ by ^ 
sounding of the sacrificial signal on the gongs, ^ch sacrificed 
must be^separatcly signalled, and my infonnant told me that 
of these is betimes so great that the sounding of them lasts most of the 

*^*^Now that the gongs have been erected and duly consecrated, it is 
open to any man who Ukes to come and test their the 

n«t few days the men of the home-village as well as those from other 

villages take full advantage of thb right. hv 

Ae jaw-bones of the sacrificed tuskers are subs^ucnd> 
those who took them away, and are displayed pubhely by bemg hung 
on to the gongs by means of ropes tied cither to the pierced " 

on the top of fhe gong or, in the case of the smaller gongs to the hole 
pierced through the nostril of the face carved on it or through that joining 

the eyes.* 

•acrifice, but on V»o, according to my informant, there is no fixed date. 
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Eredioo and Coniccratioa in rotation Conitruction 
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Dancu. 

348 


Tree, .elected 


348 

Week* 

Weeding dancing-ground 

Int. “ line " * 

349 

Weeki 

Burning tree. 

InL •• line ’’ 

349 

1 Year 

Interval while tree, die 


349 


FeUing the tree. 

All village. 

350 

Wet^ 

Trimming the log. 

AH viBage. 

350 

W'e^ 

Shaping the end. 

InL “ line " 

35« 

Dayi 

Attaching the rope for haiiltwg 


35* 

Days 
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35* 

Same day 

Log. femed over to Vao 
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dUtnbuted for provision of yanis 
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353 
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Log* hauled up to dandng-ground 
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Same day 

Log. hauled into (kamol 

Im. “ fine ” 

354 
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Bthsk. Expert mark, poaitioo of dit 
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Dayi 

Skilled gong-maker, hollow out gong. 
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Rotriction* impened during hollowing out 
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Day. 

Expert " puU voice into the gong. ” 


35*> 

Latti 2 to 

3 week. 

FMal danced by village, in rotation 

All village. 

357 


Bmma-Ltavti danced on intervening night. 

Ini. " line '* 

357 


Dale of erection announced 10 day. ahead 


357 

to day. 

Conga aet up 

• 

1 358 

Same day 

Coop founded by expert, mvner. and other. 


!_3^ 

358 

1 

Same day 

newTii at ion-pig. “ circled " for 


That night 

All-night Ccnf-Kautn/i daiKe, followed at dawn by 
nO'Ung mumming play, and figure-dance. 

All village. I 
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Next day 

Conaeemtion of Gonga ~ 

1 

359 

Same day 

Expert and gong-maker, rewarded with live luiken 


359 

Same day 

Sacrificial ngnali rounded on gong, laii all dav 

1 

359 

Day. 

Gongs sounded by any who will 

1 

359 

Dayi 

Jaw-bone, of ucrificed ttuken returned and hung on 
Bong. 



' Ini. "line" meaiu Introducing “line." 
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CHAPTER XIV 


LOW MAKI {RAMBEN) 

Interval of a year or mart to recuperate from the expense of Gong-Raising rite. 

O NCE the new gong-orchesira has been set up and consecrated, the 
way is now clear for the prosecution of the new Maid. The descrip¬ 
tion of the Gong-Raising rite that I have just given is but the briefest 
summary of a performance that is in lact extremely costly owing to the 
large number of tusked boars that have been sacrificed, the payments 
to the expert and gong-makers, the innumerable small pigs killed Ibr 
food for the workers and guests, and the immense quantity of yams and 
other food-stufis provided, besides a host of other outgoings that have not 
been recorded. All these expenses have for the time being exhausted the 
resources of the Maki-men and of their fathers and sons who form the 
introducing “line.” Therefore there is now an interval of a year or 
more while the whole village recuperates, a new generation of pigs grows 
up, other pigs are acquired through trade, and fresh stocks of yams and 
other food-stufig are accumulated. If the village is poor or has had ill 
luck in other respects two or even three years may elapse, but a go-ahead 
succraful village will make every effort to naake the interval as short as 
possible, and so add to the richness of its own social life by the increase 
of rites, to its chances in the life after death by the number of sacrifices 
performed, and at the same time to its reputation among other villages 
as a frequent promoter of fi^ts with ail the honour which that entails. 

BRIEF OUTLINE OF THE RITE 

The shortest time in which it is possible to jjerform all the rites con¬ 
noted with Low Maki is five or six years, of which four are occupied 
with the preparation for and final performance of the great sacrifice, 
followed by a period of one or two more years during which the chief 
sacrificers remain in a state of sanctified retreat. 

The yearly periods are divided in the following way: 

First Tear: Selecting the coral block which is to serve for the table- 
stone of the dolmen, detaching it from the reef and bringing it beyond 
reach of the tide to dry. 

Second Tear: Bringing the ublc-stone to the dancing-ground. 

Third Year: Erecting the dolmen. 

Ml 







PI.\TE X\ 



I’iirt of T(jgli-vanii dancing-ground bcft>rc wmling. On llic cxjreinc left is one «j1 

die gongs seen in Plate XI\' 
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Fourth Tear: A year of intense ritual activity, ending with the mass 
sacrifice of too tusked boars and too fowk tied to stakes in the dancing- 
ground and of special high-grade tuskers at the dolmen itself. The 
Maki-men have now ritually died and are re-bom, but in different 
degrees according to the grade of tusked boar they have sacrificed and 
to the imporunce of the titles they have thereby assumed. Every Maki- 
man now enters into a period of retreat in or about the ghamal. For the 
lowest grades this period of retreat lasts thirt>’ days, at the end of which 
they arc released. 

Fifih and Sixth Tears: The chief Maki-men continue their retreat for 
self-imposed periods which vary gready in time depending on their 
piety, their self-restraint and their social and spiritual aspirations. 
During these various periods their wives, and to a lesser extent their 
daughters and motheis, all of whom have received complimentary 
rides, have both mourned for their ritual death and fed them back to 
life. The final act is the discarding of the wives’ “widows’ weeds.’’ 

The whole rite is thus seen to follow the pattern of all great dramatic 
performances, which begin gently and gather force and intensity as they 
approach the climax, and are then followed by a period of in-gathering 
contemplation during which the expended energies are now turned inward 
in the consolidation of the experience achieved. 

FIRST YEAR 

Selecting the Table-Stone for the Dolmen 

The first step in the ritual of Low Maki b the search for suitable stones 
for the single large dolmen which is the only stone monument erected 
during thb first pan of the rite. 

Vtlal danced in rotation bj all villages. Weeding the dancing-ground. 

Valuable tuskers presented to all villages. 

When the older members of the village have decided that the rime 
has arrived to begin the rite with good prospect of being able to carry 
it through without undue delay, they wait rill the yam-vines have withered 
and a good harvest b reasonably assured, and proceedings arc then 
opened by the dancing of Velal first by the members of the introducing 
“line” and then by all the Vao villages in rotation in the home dancing- 
ground. 

Thb b done while the dancing-ground b still unweeded, and when 
the last and most dbtant village performs the dance, it b announced that 
the weeding will take place two days ahead. Thb b called ne-sar noar. 
It will be remembered that before the Gong-Rabing rite only the members 
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of the introducing “Unc” took part in this. On this more important 
occ^ion, however, members of all the Vao villages assist in the work, after 
which Ionc->’ams and atuched-yams arc placed in heaps for each village. 
Many pigs, ranging in value up to a rc-entrant-tusker, are killed and given 
to them also, thus marking the very great importance of the ritual cycle 
that has now been begun. 

Coral block sought for to serve as tabU-storu. Communion feast held at the 

Lodge of the owners of the land on which it is found. 

Search is now made by the Maki-men for a suitable block to serve as 
a ublc-sionc for the dolmen. Like al! the stones used during the rites, 
it is sought for among the coral blocks that form the reef bounding the 
shore. When this has been selected their first act is to make a feast of 
communion {gheU-ghati) * with the ancestors of the owners of the land on 
which the stone is found, to compensate them for iu removal. This 
feast is held in their descendants’ own Lodge.* 

Once selected, this stone is called vit vokdldgh, meaning, in secular 
lan^ge, the stone we sit down on,” and it continues to bear this name 
imtol, a year later, it has been consecrated in the dancing-ground, when 
this name is changed for a ritual one, namely oet simbe-simbe, which 
means precisely the same thing, but coupled this time with a religious 
connotation.* All the men of the introducing “line” join in levering 
this stone with its yet secular name off the reef and in bringing it on to 
the shore, where it is left beyond reach of the tide to dry. On returning 
to the viUage, a pig is kiUed “for the food of” the workers, and a tamean 
feast is held which, if the men of the introducing “line” so wish, may be 
shared also by the Maki-men. 


SECOND YEAR 


Bringing the Table-Stone to the Dancing-Ground 


A further interval of a year now elapses to give the stone time to dry 
out. At the end of thb period, when the next year’s yams are ready, a 
day is fixed for dragging it up to the village. As this involves the provision 
of large numbers of yams for the workers, it is necessary to have a good 
yam-table! so, if the old one erected for the Gong-Raising rite before 
transporting the logs to the dancing-ground has rotted, a new one is made 
with the same ritual as was gone through for that. Whether a new yam- 


‘ ^ P- 54 «. Fw an account of the penalty for neglecting thU rite tee p. 4^1 

• It IS i»obable that the detcendants are also paid, but I did not nxord Uds 

• Sec pp. *74. 70a. In point of fwt the dolmen erected for Low Maki is not. so 


rf- / r - , , , lur XVUUU IS nOta K 

nu as I used « a *«t and is in effect built too high to serve tuch a pm^. 

Those srt up before and behind the fhamol (see p. 449), however, are definitely so^ 
dunng debates. 7 •w 
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uble is made or not, “counters” are dbtributed as was the case in the 
Gong-Raising rite for the provision of yams, each member of the home- 
village and certain men belonging to its twin-village making themselves 
responsible for an agreed number of lone- and attached-yams. 

Table-stone hauled up to dancing-ground on sledge {simbe) by parties from 

all villages. 

On the day appointed for hauling the table-stone up to the dancing- 
ground, representatives fix)m all the Vao villages and from the neigh¬ 
bouring mainland and Small Islands assemble on the shore. Message- 
yams are laid out for the different villages so represented, and the members 
of each Lodge' in the home-village select a body of men to work for 
them, signifying their choice by handing a message-yam to the repre¬ 
sentative of each group so selected. These representatives then return 
home with the yams and with the news of which Quarter-Lodge they 
have been chosen to work for. Later in the day they all come back, 
each leading a party from his own village. These, working in relay’s, 
now drag the stone up to the dancing-ground, having previously placed 
it on a sledge formed of two wooden balks with cross-pieces which they 
haul by means of stout ropes, probably of the same kind as is used for 
hauling the gongs. Thb sledge (sec Plate XVI, 2) is called simbe, mean¬ 
ing “seat,” and so also “that on which the stone sits,” and is uldmatcly 
connected with the Indonesian word simba, and through that with sukwe, 
na-humbe and the whole complex of words related to these which has 
already been discussed.* 

While hauling, the Workers sing and Maki-men dance Settling-Down and 

Tour Na-mbak. 

As they haul the stone from the beach up to the dancing-ground the 
workers sing songs belonging to various song-and-dance cycles roughly 
in the order in which they are more formally pierformed during the 
final suges of the Maki leading up to the main sacrifice, while the 
Maki-men dance to welcome them. Thus, as the stone is being dragged 
along the beach thc>' sing songs of the Settling-Down cycle. On the path 
leading from the beach to the village they break into songs of any cycle 
they like. Then, as they approach the dancing-ground, the gongs strike 
up the rhythms projjer to the culminating cycle of Tour Pfa-mbak. As 
they do so, the workers burst into songs of this cycle, and three or four 
of the most important Maki-men dance Tour Pla-mbak in front of them, 
progressing in serpentine course from one side of the stone to the other. 

* I did noi recotd whether thb selection wai made by the Quarter-Lodge or ^ t^ 
Side of the Lodge. Ckimparing thb with the rite* accompanying the »election of the 
(mall uprighu deicribed on p. 419, it b probably the Quarter-Lodge that b meant. 

• See pp. 374, 693. 
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TabU-stoiu cmutaaUd by sacrijitt of tusktd bocr dashtd on it, and from now 
on called vet simbe-simbe. 


With immense uproar the stone is dragged into the dancing^ound. 
^ It reaches the ^ddle of the ground the foremost dancer, who has 
^en can^g a live pig on his shoulder, sacrifices it by seizing it 

by the hmd legs and. while he still dances, bashing its head upon 
the stone. ® 


TTirough t^ act, die stone is consecrated as a sacrificial monument, 
and henceforth is no longer known by the secular name of vet vokalaeh 
but takes on the s^c name, reduplicated, as that of the sledge, namely 
vet s^e-smbe with the accent shifted on to the penultimate e, a word 
combining the meamngs of “to sit” and “to honour,” 

The stone is now left in the dancing^ound. The workers retire to 
homes to rest and eat puddings which have been given to them. 
WWe thtpr arc gone, the Maki-mcn lay out lone-yams and attached-yams 
m heaps for Uicm on the ground. When these arc ready, the gongs are 
sounded with the signal caUed ragh-raghe ne^uw na-ram, meaning “to 
sun^on the i^plc for their yams.” The workers, hearing this, return 
to the hcmc-villagc, numerous pigs are killed and placed with the yams. 

srith th^fj^ilT extolling the day’s exploit, and all depart 


THIRD YEAR 
Dolmen Erected 

^er this there is another interval of a year while the village makes 
good lU loss m pigs and awaits a new harvest of yams for the celebrations 

accompanying the next phase of the rite, which consists in erecting the 
dolmen. ° 

Unless any unforeseen delay has occurred necessitating a yet longer 
intc^al, the yam-table erected on the previous occasion will still be in 
g^ order, and there wUl be no need to erect a new one. Proceedings 
thcrelorc open with the usual distribution of “counters” among the 
members of the village, each of whom thereby undertakes to supply a 
given quanUty of yams. ^ 


Velal datued by all villages. Supporting-stones collected. "Circline" for 
presentation-ptgs. * ■' 


T^is having been done, and the yams having been garnered, the new 
step in the rite is ushered in by the dancing of Velal in roution by all the 
Vao viUagw in Ac home dancing-ground, just as was done before Gong- 
Kaising and before hauling up the table-stone. ° 

When Ac last village has finished dancing, a day is appointed for 
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building the dolmen. I have no record of the ritual accompanying the 
gathering of the supporting-stones. It b probable, therefore, that the 
work connected with thb b done by the members of the introducing 
“line” only, and that there b no particular ritual connected with it apart 
from the provbion of the usual tamtan feasts. 

On the day appointed for setting up the dolmen, members of all the 
Vao villages and of those on the neighbouring mainland and Small 
Islands assemble in the home dancing-ground. When the table-stone 
was hauled up there was no “cbcling” for pigs. On thb more important 
occasion, however, tusked boars are presented to the Maki-men by their 
relatives-in-law and duly “circled” for.* 

Dolmen erected. 

Then all present assist in building the dolmen by rabing the uble- 
stone on to a number of smaller upright stones which keep it in place. 
I have unfortunately no record of how the table-stone b lifted, nor of 
the number of supporting-stones. Godefroy, however, though he makes 
no mention of the Maki, says, when describing the dancing-ground, that 
there are six such supporting-stones, arranged in two rows.* Since my 
photographs (see Plates III, XVI) give only a side-view, it b not pos¬ 
sible to verify thb. If it b true, however, the number b of interest as 
representing almost certainly the six patrilineal clans forming the six 
villages on Vao, and it b probable that the members of each village 
will assbt in erecting one. Godefroy voices the ob\ious truth that thb 
monument b “a true altar.” He adds, moreover, another fact that 
I did not record about these stones, namely that the supporting-stones 
are called pal-palon and the table-stone na-mpal. Both words are derived, 
of course, from the verb pal, “to sacrifice,” and therefore mean simply 
“object at or on which sacrifice is made.” As we shall see, the sacrificial 
monoliths and small stones erected later on either side of the dancing- 
ground arc similarly called pal~pal na~mbd. His record of the term na-mpal 
used for the table-stone would appear at first sight to conflict with 
the fact that this stone b also called vet simbe-simbe, meaning in ritual 
language “the stone we sit on,” or “the stone of honour.” There 
b, however, no real contradiction, since thb stone serves more than one 
function, being in the first place that at which sacrifice b made, and 
in the second place having a holiness of its own both before and after the 
chief sacrifice takes place. The whole monument, including both table- 
stone and supports, b called na-vot, a word which, as shown later,* b 
probably derived from the Indonesian batu meaning “to come out from,” 
or “ to be bom,” in thb case with the connotation of re-birth.* 

* See p. 303. • Godefroy, 1, 193a, p. 37. * Sec p. 705. 

* Compare Mou wot, “to emerge.'' See pp. 717, 733- 
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Probable consecration of the dolmen by sacrifice of tusked boars previously 
''circled" for. 

I have no record of the manner in which the completed dolmen is 
consecrated. It is probable, however, that at least some of the tusked 
|x)ars circled^ for and so presented to the Maki-mcn by their relatives- 
in-law are, as is usual on such occasions, subsequently sacrificed, and that 
this sacrifice is one of consecration for the monument that has just been 
erected. After the building of the dolmen and its probable consccradon, 
puddings, attached-yanu, bananas and other food-stu£& in large quantities 
^e arranged in heaps for the workers, and yet further pigs are killed for 
their food and placed by each heap. 


Dolrnen paid for by tusked boars called'' Ta-ghar's ^es" presented to members 
of the introducing "line" and of the two "lines" in each Vao pillage. 

Now that the new dolmen has been erected there takes place the 
important rite of paying for the right to use it. Since the dolmen is the 
sole sacrificial monument erected for Low Maki and is the central point 
of all the ntual connected with it, this includes at the same time payment 
for the right to perform the whole of this first part of the Maki, just as 
in High Maki, payment for the stone-platform includes payment for the 
right to perform the whole of the second part. The recipienu, who in 
Riven's terminology would be called the “seUens," are in the first place 
all the members of the introducing “fine," who. as will be remembered 
are the Maki-men’s fathers and sons. These are the chief recipients, each 
of whom receives his due in the shape of a large tusker, presented in a 
manner shortly to he described. They are not, however, the only ones 
to be paid, for a similar tusker is in the same way presented to a repre¬ 
sentative of each of the two “lines” in each of the remaining Vao villages. 
Thus, if my interpretation of the kinship system is correct, each marriage 
SMtion is in this way paid by the Maki-mcn for permission to perform the 
tusked boars so given are called meten ta-ghar, meaning 
Ta-ghars eyes, and it will be remembered that Ta-ghar is the 
sky-deity who, by shining upon the moon, gets her with chUdren who 
reach earth through the wombs of women, just as in the culminat¬ 
ing ^w Maki rite the M^-men will themselves be re-born through 
sacrifice at the dolmen, which is at the same time a womb Now with 
their backs to the dolmen, the chief Maki-men one after the other hobt 
these tusked boars on to their shoulders and in this manner present 
one such tusker to each group of “seUers.” Other small pigs likewise 
c^cd on the shoulder, are then given by the Maki-mcn as com- 
plimentary.pigs to those who have made presentauons to them earlier 
durmg the day. 
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Right of dancing. Settling^Down also paid for to member of introducing 
"line" and other oillagts. 

The dolmen having been paid for, it is now necessary to pay for the 
right of performing the circular dance called Settling-Down. In thb 
dance the performers hold bamboo poles on which they beat time with 
the stick called ne-mbal. It is this slick, now used as a symbol for the 
whole dance, that is paid for, though at a very much lower rate than the 
dolmen, payment being in the form of money-mats instead of valuable 
tuskers. All the men of the home-village stand in front of the dolmen 
singing songs of the Settling-Down cycle, the members of the introducing 
“line” holding bamboo poles and sticks, and the Maki-men the money- 
mats with which these are to be bought. At the end of the first song 
each Maki-man gives a mat to a member of the introducing “line," and 
this man in return hands him his stick. Meanwhile, the members of the 
other Vao villages have ranged themselves in groups ready to receive 
payment in their turn. A second song is now sung, at the end of which the 
Maki-men throw further mats towards the place where the men of 
Tolamp, “first-men” of the Maid, are standing, calling to them to 
gather them up and take them home. The same singing and gift of 
money-mat is repeated for each of the Vao villages, each of whom is thus 
paid for the right of dancing Settling-Down. 

As I have already said, the word "Settling-Down" used for this dance 
implies that the culminating point of this part of the Maki is now in sight, 
and that from henceforth the Maki-men “settle-down” in real earnest 
to its prosecution. 

Nevertheless, so great has been the expenditiu-e of pigs and food-stufis 
lavished on the riles connected with the erection of the dolmen that there 
is now an interval of yet another year while stocks arc replenished and 
preparations arc made for the supreme effort to be put forward on the 
occasion of the great sacrifice of Low Maki. 


FOURTH YEAR 

YEAR OF THE CULMINATING SACRIFICE 
Feast called Vin-vi-ghih. 

When the next yam-harvest approaches, the proceedings of the year 
in which the culminating sacrifice is to occur open with a special tamean 
feast. This feast has a special name, Vin-vi-ghih, meaning “ to go forward 
with a thing,” * a phrase which expresses the same determination as the 
word "SeUling-Down" to prosecute the rites leading up to the main sacrifice 

• Pi means “go,” ghUi, “out”; UtcraUy, “go all out." Compare rite caUed B 6 -tn- 
gkih, p. 380. 
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without further delay. At it “counters” are distributed for the provision 
of yams as already described. 

Settling-Down danced in broad daylight by all villages in rotation. 

Later in the day, representatives from all the Vao \'illages assemble, 
and arc presented with message-yams and killed pigs. The message-yams 
are to announce that the dance of Settling-Down is now to be performed, 
first by the men of the introducing “line” and then by all the Vao villages 
in rotation until, after the last village has danced, the date of the culmin¬ 
ating sacrifice is to be annoimccd. 

The first performance takes place that afternoon, beginning at about 
noon. Up to this time, though songs of the Settling-Down cycle have been 
practised, and even sung on ritual occasions, the singers have only stood 
or sat on the Upper Side of the dancing-ground, close to the dolmen or 
gongs. Now, and on all following occasions, however, it b prof)erly 
performed in the middle of the dancing-ground, the male guests dancing 
in the middle, the Maki-mcn dancing round them in a clockwise direction, 
and the women in a stationary circle outside. 

As each party arrives, shortly before noon, each member of it presents 
a pig to hb nearest relative-by-marriage among the Maki-men, a process 
called ra tu-tahu. 

While dancing Settling-Down Maki-men present spears to future donors of 

presentation-pigs. 

The fact that thb dance b, contrarj’ to the usual practice, performed in 
broad daylight has one notable result, namely that the Maki-men dance 
without the usual torches, and so are empty-handed. Thb lack b, 
however, made good in thb case by the fact that any Maki-man who 
secs among the dancers one from whom he expects a presentation-pig to 
be “circled” for on the occasion of the approaching main sacrifice will 
provide himself with a spear, and with thb spear held below the shoulder 
in hb ouUtrctched right hand in the same manner that torches arc held 
during the “circling,” he dances with hb fellow Maki-mcn round the 
guests. Moreover, just as the torches used in “circling” arc of different 
kinds depending on the grade of tusked boar in honour of whom they arc 
used, so here different grades of tusker demand different kinds of spear. 
Thus, if the pig the Maki-man b cxfKicting to be presented to him b a 
circle-ttisker he will dance with a spear tipped with human bone of a kind 
called here ta-mat, “ghost’s (i.e. dead body’s) spear,” but if for a tusker of 
lesser grade he will bring only an ordinary wooden spear of a kind called 
na-hare. Having with hb fellow Maki-mcn danced roimd the guests a 
few times with thb spear, he goes in among them and hands the sjjcar to 
the future presenter of the tusker, who takes it from him and, holding the 
spear in the same way, himself dances for a few turns with the Maki-mcn 
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round his fellow-guests. While the future donor is so dancing, the Maki- 
ntan in question leaves the dance to fetch a money-mat, which, when he 
returns, he then gives to the donor. The donor then hands him back his 
spear, and, laying aside the mat to be picked up when the dance b over, 
returns to hb fellow-guests who have not ceased dancing all the while. 
The Maki-man also lays aside hb spear and returns to dance round 
empty-handed with hb fellow Maki-men. 

Thb occasion may also be taken, if so desired, for the giving of con¬ 
sideration-pigs in earnest of the above-mentioned presenutions. 

Dance continues till late afternoon. Account of set formulae bj which it is 

brought to an end. 

In spite of these incidental matters the dance continues without 
interruption throughout the heat of the day till about four o’clock, when 
it b time to prepare the cooking of the evening meal. .\s the last song b 
being sung the dancers approach the gongs. Tlie leader of the dance caUs 
out in a shrill voice “Ai-i-i-t,” answered by all with an abrupt answering 
cry “Ai,’’ and the dance b over. Puddings and yams and a single live 
pig called ne-ul * are then placed in a heap for the dancers, and message- 
yanu laid out to be delivered to the absent villages to announce the occa¬ 
sion. A single pig b then sacrificed, the sacrificial signal for which b 
sounded after the departure of the guests. 

The Speaker then announces the dbtribution of message-yams, using 
the time-worn formula : *'Ar ghe-te van Tolamp, or ghe-te van Lavame,” etc., 
meaning “Let one go to Tolamp, one to Lavame,” and so on, mention¬ 
ing each village community on the island, ending with Singon. Having 
enumerated these, he calb out “CA/ tur a-ul," “Stand up.” All those 
present, who have been sitting on the ground during thb announcement, 
stand up, whereon the Speaker brings hb speech to an end by crying 
“/a,” whereon the rest reply "Laus-e." * Then the Speaker appoints the 
day on which the next village b to come and dance, saying “ Tolamp gha 
me aghav hangawul barigh," meaning “Tolamp (or whichever village b to 
come next! will come on the appointed day, ten days from today,” 

‘ I do not know the meaning of thb: W means "paint," but it also means “return 
of the dead." 

' I do not know the literal meaning of these two ritual words, ta in Atchin means 
"Indeed," indicating interest, but b also an exclamation of negation, equivalent to our 
“No!", as well as ^ing used in the same ritual way as in Vao. The corresponding 
word to taut-* b in Atchin taus-c. It occurs in Lambumbu as taut. Here, after the 
buyer of a ni-nangki has sacriliced a pig by hitting it on the head with a stone, “the 
seller takes the stone, pats it, calb out “taut,” and lets it fidi to the ground, where it b 
lying. Lout b a sacred word and can only be used in such a context " ( Deacon, 4, p. 353). 
In Matanavat on the north coast of Malekula the word occurs undtf the form of Lo»- 
ut-ir, aiKi b here, apparently, called out by the announcer in the person of a “club 
chieT’ (Harrbson, a, p. aq). Here also the word b of “unknown meaning." Pire R. 
Jamond, Roman Catholic priest on Vao, expressed to me the opinion that taut-* was 
a Malo word. 
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I hzvc given these formulae here, at the point where my informant 
gave them to me, to illustrate in some measure the dramatic quality of 
all thw proc^mgs. They apply, however, to all food-dbtribudons and 
to aU dances in roution, and represent only the barest minimum of what 
may be said by the Speaker on such occasions, the announcement con- 
Uimng, as a rule, much else of a laudatory and informative nature 
dehvered m loud succato phrases which, from the Speaker’s movements 
appear to be pushed out from his belly rather than from his throat. 

Then aU the dancers take off the scented herbs {kokun) which they 
have been wearing tuck^ into the back of their bark-board belts, and 
place thent, together with their dancing-sticks, into the hands of the 
Kadcr of the dance, adding a single black fowl’s feather to the bunch. 
Herte, sticks and black fowl’s feather are then given to a representative 
of the village next called upon to dance, who takes them home as a sign 
to the members of his own village that it is their turn to dance next. The 
dancers now take the food and pigs that have been laid out for them and 
depart, after which the home-people sound the sacrificial signal for the 
pig sacrificed at the end of the dance. 

Da^ng nuzj be resumed at nightfall if so desired. Each village thus dances 

at intervals of from five to ten days. 

If they so wish, the members of the vdllage whose day it is may come 
back and dance again at nightfall, but this is not obligatory. 

In this way paities from all the Vao villages in prescribed rotation 
banning (when the Maki is at Pete-hul) with Tolamp and ending with 
Singon, come to dance at intervals of from five to ten days, depending 
on how soon the home-people wish to bring on the date of the main 
sacrifice. 


"Dance of no consequence" bj introducing "line” only. Speaker announces 
that "in ten days' time the daU of the great sacrifice mil be made known.” 

Two or three days after the last village has danced, there is a special 
snwll dance which only the home-people attend. This dance is called 
Vin-buel, a phr^ meaning “dance of no consequence” and used, appar- 
enUy, because it is extraneous to the ordinary sequence of dances by all 
the Vao villages. On the occasion of this dance, the customary twiirs of 
sweet-smelling herb {hokuri) and a black fowl’s feather are given to a 
member of the introducing “fine” (one of the Maki-men’s "fathers” or 
“sons”), and the tenth day ahead is appointed as the date for the final 
dancing of Settling-Down by the members of this “line.” At the same 
time the Speaker gives out the important news that on that day the date 
for the culminating sacrifice wiU be announced, saying "Hangawul barigh 
ra wai-iuar ghini makt,” “Ten days hence we wiU announce the date of the 
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Maki,” this last word, it will be noted, being used in its restricted sense 
applying to the day of sacrifice only. 

Day on which the Date of the Great Sacrifice is announced 

On the morning of the tenth day, when the date of the great Maki 
sacrifice is to be announced, yams, cooking-leaves and leaves for seasoning 
having been previously brought from the mainland, every Maki-man now 
prepares with them a pudding in which he cooks the fiesh of a fowl, and 
places it in his earth-oven for the consumption of one of his “fothers” or 
“sons,” members of the introducing “line,” after the day’s proceedings 
arc over. 

Giant hau’k-banners in the shape of kites set up on bamhoos in centre of dancing- 

ground. Taur Na-mbak songs sung. 

Then ail those Maki-mcn who arc going to sacrifice a circle-tusker 
erect gpant hawk-banners (rus-mbal),^ some of which arc made fast to 



Wing 


Tail 


Fio. 48 

Plan of one of the simt hawk-bannen (aa-mie/) 
in the thapr of a kite erected during the final 
stages of the Maid and tom down on the Eve of 
the great sacrifice. 


* So run my notes. Almost certainly, however, the actual work entailed will be done 
by members of the introducing “line.” 
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bamboo ‘ sp^ially creeled in the middle of the dancing^und 
and round which Taut Na-mbak wiU later be danced, whUe other smaUcr 
are siinply made fast to the branches of trees overhanging the ground. 
These hawk-banners arc remarkable and very impressive objects manu- 
fact^ed in the shape of flat kites anything up to twelve or fifteen feet long. 
Made out of plaited c^onut leaves on a light bamboo framework, the 
main body of the kite is lozenge-shaped, with projections on either side 
to reprerent wings and another at the rear to represent a tail, while to the 
head u fixed a conventionally carved and painted figure of the head and 
wings of a bird such as is normally used as the prow-head (na-ho) of a 

^oc. The whole effect is enhanced by long fringes hanging from each 
edge. 


Kites figure in several semi-historical or mythological talcs in the Small 
Islands (examples of which svill be given in a forthcoming volume on 
Atchm), but arc no longer, so far as I know, actually flown.* The huge 
objects now erected arc certainly not meant to be flown, and, apart from 
their ^ing referred to in this context as “hawks” and the general associa¬ 
tion of hawks mih the Maid, I am unable to give any explanation of why 
u now. It would be easy to imagine, in accordance with 

the telief in a sky-world connected with the higher Maki ranks, that they 
symbolise a flight into the sky, and even that in some way they were 
meant to transport the Maki-mcn thither, but the fact of the matter is 
^at they arc erected only to be tom down on the Eve of the great sacri¬ 
fice, as will shortly be seen.* 

Whatc\'cr i^cir real si^ificance, the importance of there symbols is 
sho^ by the fact that while they are being erected all present sing songs 
01 the Taur Na~mbak song-and-dance cycle. 


Parties from all villages arrive. Members of introducing "line" dance 
Settling-Down. 

Parties from all the Vao villages and from the mainland and the 
neighbouring Small Islands now assemble to hear the ceremonial an- 


‘ The« p^a are «l|ed na-miu, meaning simply "bamboo,” and the act of leitins 
thOT up u calM ra ght i tus-nU>u, “we plant the bamboo..” On .\tchin wooden lac^u 

permanently in the middle of the dancing-ground, and it 
IS to these that the hawk-banneri arc made fast 

nf however, still fW. or were k> till recently, on the neighbouring bland 

of Oba. ^ hpeuer 3, ^ 39. Figs. 6 and 7. Deacon also mentiora kite-lK^ra 
g^e m ^th-West^y (Deacon, a. p. .14). Codrinmon, 3, p. 318, describes a ^thod 
of fishing by me^ of lutes pract^ in ike Solomon Islands. “The kite is flown from a 

iTin or of fibre, which it drags along 

n r ^ » * projecting under jaw entangles its teeth ” In^ 

Banfa and Nonh^ New Hebrides they are now used only as toys In 

t^ Banks Wands they are called rta and in Oba mala, “an eagle ” (p laal wSch is 
the same word as the Vao na-mbat. ^ 'F' 34*h wnicn is 

a, P* sTT ^ Hawk-banners are rimiUrly erected at Matanavau See Harrisson, 
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nounccment of the date of the great sacrifice. During the heat of the 
day the members of the introducing “line” dance Settling-Down, the 
Maki-men dancing round them with spears in their hands in the manner 
already described and presenting them to those among the dancers from 



Fio. 49 

Giant h«wk>banner« (iMHniii/) in the fonn of kites hanging on sacrifidal posts at Senhar 
on Atchin, ready to be danced round all night and then da^ea to the nound and trodden on 
at dawn on the nxrming of the Sacrificial Day of both High and Low Maki. The lower hawk* 
banner is end-on so that its shape cannot be distinguished. The other is seen to be composed 
of a central dianioad-shaped portico r e pr esen ting the body, furnished with two wings and a 
tail. The head is formed of a caitoe prow {atlih oa Atchin, ao-Ao on Vao). From each edge of 
the kite hangs a decorative fringe. 

To the leA are two of the ten Maki-shrinrs erected for the monolith-Maki as practised on 
Atchin and on the Inferior Side of Vao. In front of them are some of the too snsaU dolmens 
lining the Upper Side of the dancing-ground at every alternate performance of the rite on 
Atchin, and l^hind are bamboo raAers forming the roof over a stone-platform. 
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whom they expect to receive valuable tusked boars during the “circling” 
rite that immediately precedes the sacrifice.^ 

DaU of the great sacrifice announced 17, 27 or 37 days ahead. 

When the dance is over, the Speaker, in this case usually a represen¬ 
tative from the \Tllage from whom the main features of the Maki rite 
were first purchased, who represents the founder and all those who have 
previously participated in the rite and thus in himself embodies the 
“apostolic succession” already mentioned,* steps forth, takes some red 
paint called na~ul na maki, literally “ Maki paint,” and with it paints a 
circle round the nipples fint of a member of the introducing “line” and 
then of one memlxr of each village represented among the assembled 
crowd.* Then he sits down in the middle of the dancing-ground, holding 
in his hand a root of a species of kava called ru~ghe, called on this occasion 
ne-ghe na maki, “ Maki kava root,” about a foot and a half long, while all 
those whose nipples he has painted sit down round him and also hold it.* 
The number of representatives is said to be often so great that some have 
to stretch exceedingly so that their hands may touch the root. \Vhen all 
m’e ready, and there is not one who is not touching, they all utter a nasal 

* It will be noticed that, according to my record, the memben of this “line” 
S^Uing-Doun alone twice, once at the beginning of the roudon of villages (at the Vin 
vi ghh) and again now at the end. As the presenution of tusked boars by “circling” is, 
so iar as I know, never done by the “fathers” and "sons” who compose the introdwdng 
“line,” but only by relatives-in-law, it is probable that I have here in some way 
undeistood my informant. I leave my note, however, at it stands, but make the sugges¬ 
tion that in all probability all the guests from other villages dance as well as the members 
of the introducing “line,” and that the use of spears by the Maki-men represenu a kind 
of grand finale in which they repeat the symbolic presenutions made during the <t«tu-;ng 
of panics from individual villa^. 

* See p. 28a. 

* I did not enquire into the meaning of thu, but it would appear that act is 
tymtelic of the lact that the Maki-men are about to be “re-bom,” and that all those 
previously re-bora, though men and not necessarily in the direct feinale line, are in some 
way regarded as their mothers. 

* Kava is not drunk in the Small Islands, nor, so Iar as I know, in any pan of 
Malekula except by the chicb of the Big Nambas, the nearest approach to this custom in 
Vao being the sperial communion rite held on the aiuu\-ersary the death of a man of 
high rank mentioned on page 558, when a piece of the root is placed in the tube leading 
to the dead man’s mouth. The root is, however, frequently used in the Small Islands for 
magical purposes. Its use in the way about to be described during the rite of announcing 
an imponant date is, so far as I know, confined to Vao and to the north coast of Malekula 
(HarrisMn, a, p. ag, hinu at a similar rite in Matanavat). In the corresponding rite in 
Atchin it is replaced by a fowl. This variation in ritual corresponds also with a difference 
in thc_ variety of kava used and in the name by which it is known. Ihus, in Vao, two 
v^eties are recognised, a large and a small. It is the large variety which is used in thb 
rite, and the name ar-gArus^ for it is the same as the Banks Islands gra (Codrington, 2). 
The smaller variety in Vao is called maloghe (see p. 437), which corresponds to the Atchiii 
word mr/o, used for the only variety I recorded on that island, there employed in wind 
and lox-c magic and for weakening the will-power of an opponent when bargaining for 
pigs. The word used for this \'aricty b the tame as the general word for kava in Maewo, 
where it b maivwc (Codrington. 3, pp. 331-2), and in North Raga, where it b matohu 
(Rivers, 1, vol. I, p. 211). 
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sound . . m .. m . . m" and slightly raise the root. This sound is again 
repeated, and the root raised a trifle higher. Then this is done again, and 
yet again, till they have raised it eight times, rising to their feet as they 
raise it higher and higher until, on raising it and sasing “m . . m. .m .. m” 
for the eighth time the kava root is raised as high as possible above 
their heads. Four is the number used in every magic rite.* Eight, 
therefore, is doubly magical. 

Now is the moment when the date of the great sacrifice is announced, 
and, while all arc holding the kava root as high as they can, the Speaker 
calls out, "Hangawul raman gke-mbut barigh Maki,” “ Seventeen days from 
today Maki.” The announcement must always be in these terms, and 
on Vao, as also on Atchin, the date must always be either the 17th, 27th 
or 37th day ahead, it being essential that the number of days elapsing 
shall be 7 plus as low a decimal figure as possible. The reason for this 
appears to be a compromise between the use of 7 as a resurrection 
or re-birth number, appearing as such in numerous initiation and secret 
society rites in the Small Islands and Malckula, and the decimal system 
which plays so prominent a part in all the later forms of Maki ritual.* 
Of the idtemative combinations given, the most welcomed, and that which 
most enhances the prestige of the Maki-mcn, is 17, since this means the 
most speedy consummation of the rite. When the announcement has 
been made, the Speaker brings his oration to a close by saying *'la," and 
the assembled multitude replies "Lam-e." 

The date of the great Maki sacrifice having been thus publicly 
announced, message-yams arc laid out on the dancing-ground for the 
representatives of the various villages to take home with them in token 
of this fact. No pigs arc killed, but after the departure of the guests the 
men of the introducing‘‘line’’arc given the puddings prepared for them by 
the Maki-mcn during the morning, and cat them in the dancing-ground. 

Tout Na-mbak iarued bj inlroducing "line" all night and every night till the 

great sacrifice. 

With this day’s proceedings the dancing of Settling-Down during the 
heat of the day in the home-village by parties from all the Vao villages in 
rotation ceases. That night secs the first all-night dance of Tour Na-mbak. 
This b danced by the members of the introducing “line” only, who dance 
radially and anti-clockwise around the posts supporting the hawk-banners 
while the Maki-mcn dance clockwbc around them w-ith lighted torches 
and the women in a stationary circle beyond.* Henceforth, till the day 

* See p. 643. 

* Compare the 7 days that elapte between the announcement of the opmtion of in- 
dsioa and iu performance. Also the importance of the 107th day after the operation (ice 
pp. 519, sat). According to Harrmon (a, p. 29), the choice of date for gong-raixing 
Ua in Matanavat between the 5th, 7th or loih day from the day of announcement. 

* See Fig. 46, p. 331. 
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of the g[reat sacrifice, Tout }fa-mbak b danced by the members of ihb 
“line” every night and all night long, with the exception of the penul¬ 
timate lught, when it ceases at midnight in order to afford some rest for 
the participants in riew of the twenty-four hours’ ceaseless rites beginning 
with Tout Ma~tnbak at dusk on the Eve of the great sacrifice until the final 
consummation at sundown the following day. Parties from all the other 
Vao villages and from the mainland and the neighbouring Small Islands 
come also to dance with them in due order on certain nights, but this b 
not like the usual dancing in rotation, since, as will be seen, it b combined 
ssith^ the delivery of presentation-pigs at the home-village, and these 
p^ies dance only for a short time, Icavang it to the men of the introducing 
“line” to carry on the dance till dawn. 

Anceslral image surmounted hawk-image erected in front of dolmen and the 

whole shrine so forrtud is roofed. 

Some time during this period,about ten days before the Sacrificial Day, 
a wooden ancestor-image b erected in front of the dolmen, and, resting 
on it, a ridge-pole formed of the trunk of a small tree whose buttress roots 
are carved to represent the head and wings of a hawk. Thb ridge-pole 
suppom a roof which covers the dolmen, transforming the whole monu¬ 
ment into a shrine. I have unfortunately no record of the rites accom¬ 
panying its erection. 


Measures taken to ensure the Presence of the Correct 
Number and Grade of Tusked Boars for the Mass Sacrifice 

Thb period b also one of intense activity directed towards ensuring 
the proper supply of sacrificial animab. The very finest tuskers of all, 
those which are to confer the highest ranks, such as Meltcg-amu and 
Mclteg-aul, on those chief Maki-mcn who sacrifice them at the dolmen 
itself, are bred at home, preferably from sows owned by the sacrificcr 
himself. Since no man, however, actually possesses at any one moment 
a great number of tuskers, and the economic scheme b based largely on 
presentatiom and the most complicated system of credits and debts, 
many, if not the greater number, of the loo tusked boars to be sacrificed 
at the stakes do not enter the sacrificer’s possession till they arc presented 
to him on the actual day of sacrifice. Chief among these arc those valu¬ 
able tuskers which arc due for presenUtion to him by his relatives-by- 
marriage, most noubly by hb daughters’ husbands and his brothers-in- 
law, during the rite of “circling” that immediately precedes the sacrifice. 
These have, it will be remembered, previously been bargained for at 
great Icn^h, the exact cur\aturc of tusk being specified and often the 
actual animal agreed on; and the intending sacrificcr has, moreover, 
already done, or should have done, his part by giving the prospective 
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donor a considcration-pig at some prc%aous rite. Nevertheless, there is 
many a slip ’twixt cup and lip. The animal agreed on may have died, 
or have become sick, the donor may himself have failed to bring one of his 
own creditors to book, he or a member of his Lodge may have had a 
quarrel with the prospective sacrificcr or with one of his kin, the Maki-man 
may have himsclfn^lccted to give his considcration-pig — in fact, a hundred 
and one accidents might have occurred to jeopardise the due delivery of llic 
pig, and in that case not only the Maki-man himself would suffer, but the 
whole Maki would be held up, since an agreed number of sacrificial animals 
is essential, and until these are all in place no single one can be despatched. 

Each Maki-man travels to visit relatives-bjhmarriage who have promised 

presentation-pigs, aided bj the magic of an expert called na-wogh. 

To cnsiu-e their due delivery, therefore, each Maki-man now travels 
to visit every relative who has promised a pig, not only on Vao but also 
on the mainland and in the neighbouring Small Islands. But no man’s 
unaided efforts would be sufficient to guarantee success, and so an expert 
magician, called na-wogh, is called in to charm each Maki-man and pro¬ 
vide him with magical means to soften the hearts of obdurate refusers. 
The means by which this effect is achieved I recorded at some length on 
Atchin, but I did not repeat my enquiries in this direction on Vao, so 
the reader interested in this aspect of magic will have to refer for a 
description of it to a future volume on the Maki on Atchin. This practice 
spreads beyond the Small Islands, and has been briefly recorded also 
from Lambumbu.^ The existing situation on Vao, however, throws some 
light on the belief in magic as a severely practical measure, for, while this 
form of magic, among many others, b still practised with great vigour on 
Atchin, and also on the Inferior Side of the Island in Vao, the two villages 
forming the Superior Side of Vao, which were the earliest to come in 
contact with the white man, have for the last four Maki performances, 
according to my informant, dispensed with it altogether; the reason being, 
in his words, that “since the white man has brought peace, and money 
and tobacco with which to trade, and knives and hatchets to case the 
labour of garden-work and so to increase the supply of food, the getting 
and rearing of pigs has become much easier than it used to be, and there 
b no longer any need for a magician, whose only value was that he 
ensured the supply of pigs for the Maki.” * 

* Deacon. 4, p. 368. 

’ Thii affords, by the way, an interesting comment on the difference between magic 
and religion, for while the magic tends to be dropped as a r«ult of easier wonoroc 
conditions, there is no sign whatsoe\er among the non-Chnstian proplia of Maickula 
of any diminution in the fervour with which the>’ practise the Maki. If «l »s possiWc, 
this fervour seems to be on the increase, as it shoi^ by my two friends, Ma-uru on v m 
and Mari on .\tchin, both being engaged while I was there with pro8«uu^ a Maki 
almost ringle-handed in order to resuscitate the fortunes of villages decimated by war 
and other troubles. 
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Donors fiom delion presmfation-pigs in advance, and join the men of 

the introducing “line" in dancing Tour M-mbak. 

In ordfT to make quite sure that the eorrect number and grades of 
tmked bear shall be pr^nt for sacrifice, it is the custom for the member, 

presenution-pigs at the homc-viUage 
well before the Sacrificial Day, to be kept there in trust for them till the 
actual me of pr^ntaUon by “circling,” which occun on the great day 
itMir. Each such tusker is handed over into the custody of the actual 
Maki-man to whom it is to be presented, and an exact taUy is thus made 
of aU that have been received. The delivery takes place in the late after- 
n^n. and ^fore leaving their own village the deUvering party announces 
Its approach by sounding on its own gongs the gong-signal called na-mbe 
ne-is-is. After the tuskers have been duly handed over,the party then joins 
the members of the mtroducing “line” for the first few hours of their all- 
night^ncing of Tour Jfa-mbak. They do not themselves, however, dance 
all night, but after a time cease, and are regaled by the particular Maki- 
men to whom the lakers have been delivered svith puddings containing 
pigs and fbwU, after which they depart home to sleep. In 
.chin fhe rule that all presentation-pigs should be delivered beforehand 
13 » strictly applied that It extends also to those expected from mainland 
x^ges and from the other Small Islands. In Vao this is not so, and 
Aw from over Ae i^ter who deliver their pigs prematurely do so only 
if It u convenient to themselves. In Ais case thc>- come in the usual rota¬ 
tion after the Vao villages, generally staying overnight. OAerwise Aev 
have to be trusted to bring them on Ae day of sacrifice itself, Aereby’caus- 
ing no htde anxiety to Ac Maki-men to whom they are to be presented. 

Exhibition of Pigs" [Bb~oi-ghih) held on penultimate day. Boars tied to 

stakes in dancing-groundfor reoiew. 

While each Maki-man keeps good account of the boars of higher 
grade, such as re-entrant and circle-tuskers which are sacrificed individu¬ 
ally and confer Ae higher ranks, it is still necessary to assure the presence 
of the correct number of smaller tuskers intended for mass sacrifice by Ae 
rank and file. Two days, therefore, before Ac date announced for Ac 

expression in a rite caUed Bd-oi-ghih,^ or 
E^bition of Pigs,” when all these lesser sacrificial animals arc formally 
reviewed. Stakes arc set up in a row along the middle of the dancine- 
ground, and Ac pigs in question arc brought out and tied to Acm. 

The whole .Makiisnow engaged as a canoe approaching from Oba laden with 

tusked boars. .Makt-men dance round the boars singing Oba men's songs. 

In Ac ensuing rite Ac whole Maki, in Ae restricted sense of Ac word 
as referring to the actual day of sacrifice, is envisaged as a sea-going canoe 

• B 6 man. "pig.- ‘<go.» and gkiA, -out.-' Compare Vin-vi-ghih. p. 369. 
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approaching from Oba, the home of the sky-deity Ta-ghar, laden with 
tusked boars. With this symbolism in view, ail the men of the home- 
village dance up and down the ground on either side of the pigs, clapping 
their hands in Oba fashion and singing one of the Oba men’s songs such 
as are sung when returning from that island, and especially on the home- 
\vard journey of the novices who have been there for the 6rst time and 
have undergone there a special rite of initiation into the mysteries of sex.^ 
These songs are concerned chiefly with seafaring, and the one sung on 
this occasion has, like most of this cycle, a magnificently rolling rhythm: * 


SONG 4 . OBA MEN’S SONG 
Siaig during thi Exhibilum of Pigs 
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Cries : Sttu III an! 


I am not able to give an exact translation of the song, except to say 
that the phrase wentemaja represents the sound of the wind howling in the 

* See Oba Pilgrimage, p. 536. 

• This is the only such song here recorded. There are, however, many other songs 
belonging to this cyde. 
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rigging, that sUt tembe-tembe refers to a canoe running before the wind, 
that sav long means “What wind?” and that the answer to this is Ruelu, 
the name of the north-cast wind that blows the canoes home from Oba. 
Rhetorical question and answer of this kind is a frequent feature of New 
Hebridean songs. Both parts of the song, marked A and B, arc repeated, 
and at the end the leader cries out “ 5 ’#ru u!" and the rest answer “ IVe!" 

Two men climb a high tree and perform a dialogue symbolising the approach 

of the canoe from Oba. 

Then they all stop dancing, and gaze up at two men who have climbed 
a high tree on the edge of the dancing-ground, one having climbed as 
near as he can to the top, but the other only half-way up. These two now 
call out “m . . four times in a high voice. Then the man half-way 
up shouts out “What do you see?” and the man at the top shouts back 
“I sec canoes coming.” — “Where arc the canoes coming from?” — 
“Several canoes sailing and coming from afar off but now close here.” 
The man below now shouts out “ How many?”, and the reply will depend 
on how many performances of the Maki rite arc at that moment in pro¬ 
gress on Vao. If there arc three, and two are only just beginning whereas 
the performance in the home-village on the Superior Side of the Island is, 
as we know, just about to be completed, the man at the top will call out 
“Three; three canoes; two are as yet afar off, but one is sailing up close 
and is just going to land at Kowu,” this being the name of the appropriate 
beach. The man below again shouts up “ What do you sec in it?”, and 
the man on top cries out “ Men in it, and men in it, and men in it, oh, 
oh, oh, so many that it is nearly sinking. Its gunwales arc just Bush 
with the sea ! ” * And then he goes on to tell in detail all the pigs that 
arc in the canoe, describing in reality all the pigs that arc about to be 
sacrificed at the Maki, for the canoe’s progress from afar represents the 
approaching sacrifice that has taken so many years to prepare, the pigs 
the sacrificial animals now safely assured, and the men who arc so numer¬ 
ous that they nearly sink it represents the multitude of men who arc to 
be present at the rite. 

Message-yams sent to all villages to announce the performance of the rite. 

Message-yams arc now laid out to be taken to each Vao village by 
representatives who have witnessed the rite with news that the Exhibition 
of Pigs has duly taken place, and the pigs that have now been satisfactorily 
reviewed are taken back to their sties. 

» The abo\-e is a free translation of the text given by my informant, which runs: 
“CA® Uhi tu-ha?” — “.Vo IM nu-wak." — “ Gho Uki nu-wak ru-mbt?” — “Aii-waJt honi^ not 
walau mwe me ru Imt ghune.” — “ Ght-viiu Ghe-tot; nn-wak ghe-lol; ghe-ru romaneta; 

gke-U mu wala mo me agho no kotcu." — "Gho lehi rr.R^ or Ai ghe .^" — “ Aitoere re-ngen, mwert 
re-Hgen, mwere-re-eigen, a ... a ... a ... e to gha ron. Ma-ha le tehe pet n." 
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All villages join introducing "line" in dancing Tour M-mbak till midnight. 

That night, guests from all the Vao villages join the members of the 
introducing “line” in dancing Taur Na-mhak. Every night from the day 
on which the date of the great sacrifice was announced Tour Na-mhak 
has been danced by the home-people only from dusk till dawn. This 
night, however, which is the last before the actual day of the sacrifice 
(which, as all twenty-four-hour “days,” begins at dusk), the dance ^is 
stopped at midnight so that all concerned may take at least some rest in 
view of the strenuous time that is to follow. During the ensuing period of 
daylight that forms the last half of this twenty-four-hour period there is 
no official rite, those who have nothing else to do continuing to rest or 
to saunter about while the Maki-men and those chiefly responsible 
for the effective conduct of the ensuing rites put final touches to their 
preparations. 

Day of Sacrifice 

(fl) THE NIGHT 

At sundown following this day of rest and final preparation the NIaki 
in its restricted sense referring to the twenty-hour period of sacrifice 
begins. The culminating sacrifice does not take place till the late hours 
of the day, but the whole period begins at dusk. 

Tout Na~mbak danced all night by all villages. 

This night, the Eve of the great sacrifice, Taur Na-mbak is danced from 
sundown till dawm by the members of the introducing “line” and full- 
dress parties from all the Vao villages and from the mainland and the 
neighbouring Small Islands. Mi night long the imin body of dancers 
swing anti-clockwise round the bamboos erected in the middle of the 
dancing-ground and beneath the huge hawk-like banners attached to 
them, while the Maki-men dance clockwise round them with blazing 
torches held over their shoulders, and the women dip and recoil in a 
circle outside. Intermittently the gongs boom and clatter out their un¬ 
believably exciting rh>'thms, and, when these are silent, the male guests 
sing full-throated, high-pitched songs in several parted harmony and the 
women touch the highest gamuts of the scale with their sharp, fiery descant. 

Bot-mau. Torch-light processions by women and men of each Lodge in the home- 

village in honour of home-bred circle-tuskers about to be sacrificed. 

During the early hours of the night this dance is constantly interrupted 
by the appearance of torch-light processions. These, and the performance 
they go through, are called Bot-rrusu, and the whole night s performance is 
also called by this name. It is an essential part of the Maki, occurring in 
Atchin and Wala also, where it is known as Bot-mbw or Bot-mew. The 
meaning of the term b obscure. Bot means “foundation” or “origi^' 
or "chief person,” and it b probably thb last meaning that is envisaged. 
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and I was told in Atchin that mau meant “earth” or “dust,” referring 
to the masses of dust raised by the dancers. I am not satished with this 
explanation, however, and the whole term and the rite to which it is 
applied need further investigation. 

Each such procession consists of the members of one Lodge in the 
home-village, though whether the Lodges referred to arc Quarter-Lodges 
or “Sides of the Lodge” I do not know, and the majority of the dancers 
arc women, that is to say, all the women of the patrilineal joint-family 
to which the Lodge belongs, whether unmarried and still living in 
the village or married and living elsewhere. These dance in double 
61 e, each woman carries in her left hand and high above her shoulder 
the branch of a tawd tree, emblematic of a circle-tusker, and in her 
right hand a torch, the lighted end of which b dragged along the ground 
behind her, this lighted torch also symbolising a circle-tusker. Front 
and rear files arc occupied by four men, belonging to the introducing 
“line,” that is to say “fathers” and “sons” of the Maki-mcn, each 
carrying a branch of tawd tree in hU left hand and held above his 
shoulder, and in his right hand a lighted torch, not dragged as by the 
women, but held also above the shoulder. 

Formed thus in double file, they dance right across the ground, the 
dragged torch« of the women making a cloud of combined smoke’and 
dust, and, having got to the end, turn round and retrace their steps in a 
serpentine course {ttl-uUan) from one side of the dancing-ground m the 
other. This dance is repeated as many times as there arc home-bred 
circle-tuskers about to be sacrificed by the male memben of the joint- 
family in question. By home-bred tusker, called neltn na-mborao, “sow’s 
young,” is meant one that has been bred at home from a sow belonging 
to the sacnficcr. Such tuskers arc more v'aluablc and confer greater 
honour than those acquired, even when young, by trade, and maybe partly 
because the labour of feeding them falk almost entirely on the women 
that they arc now honoured and rewarded by this special dance in which 
they play the chief part.* 

When the dance has been repeated the appropriate number of times, 
the procession withdraws, and the main body of dancers resume their 
interrupted dancing of Taur Na-mbak. Bot-mau b thus danced at intcr\ak 
by the women of each joint-family in the village, and when all have been 
thus honoured. Tour /fa-mbak is continued uninterruptedly by the whole 
mass of dancers till dawn. 


At daybreak the hawk-banners are thrown down and trodden on. 

As day breaks, which it does quickly in the tropics, the all-night 
performance is brought to a close with a dramatic scene when the bamboo 


» It ia poiMble. on the other h»nd, that women may own sows or perhaps even pin 
as they do in South Raga and some paru of .Malekula. I did not enquire into this point. 
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posts supporting the hawk-banners are shaken and crash to the ground, 
and the hawk-^nners themselves arc broken up, trodden on, and their 
shattered remains thrown away. What this rite means I am unable to 
say, save that it corresix>nds with the shooting and destruction of masks 
and other objects on the Thirtieth Day after most of the major rites in 
Atchin and Wala.^ 

Abridged performance of women's na~leng called Rokaik. 

Most all-night dances arc followed at dawn by the performance of 
na-leng mumming-plays and ftgurc-dances. In this case I have no record 
of such a dance, but its place appears to be taken by a rite anticipating 
the performance of the “Women’s na-Ung" called Rokaik that occurs at 
dawn on the occasion of the main sacrifice at High Maki. The only 
detail of this that I have recorded here is that certain Maki-mcn dance 
down the dancing-ground and back again waving branches of a kind 
called ro-mavi round and round in front of them,* singing the following 
song which, like most na-leng songs, is in much simpler and more straight¬ 
forward time than those belonging to the other song-and-dance cycles. 

SO.NG 5. ROKAIK 

Sung by Maki-mm at Dawn ajier AU-}fight Dane* on Eta oj Maki 
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-After thb, a single pig is killed (probably sacrificed) to mark the end 
of the all-night proceedings. 

* Cf. the ihooling of maski representing the Guardimn Gbo«t to be described in a 
future volume. 

* In High Maki the women are ritually “beaten” off the dancing-ground with 
branches of which these arc an anticipatory symbol. Sec p. 404. 
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{b) THE DAY 

It is now the morning of the day of supreme sacrifice. Those who 
have been dancing all night retire for a brief space to their homes in order 
to prepare for the heav>’ business of the day, taking such guests from the 
mainland and other Small Islands as have arrived overnight with them. 

“ Circling ” for Presentation-pigs 

Partus arrive from all villages and other islands to '^circle" for presentation- 

NVhen the sun b well up, round about nine o’clock in the morning, the 
daylight proceedings open with the arrival of parties from all the Vao 
villages and from the mainland and neighbouring Small Islands, adorned 
with fowls’ feathers in their hair and scented herbs in their belts, for the 
rite of “circling” for presentation-pigs. Each Maki-man, it will be 
remembered, has the right to expect one or more such tusked boars from 
his sons-in-law and brothers-in-law, and these are the gifts which, in 
retimt for consideration-pig[s already given at some previous rite, he has 
during the past few days been at such pains to secure and have delivered 
into his safe custody so that he may be quite sure that they will now be 
duly presented with all the pomp and ceremony of the “circling” rite. 

The first parties to arrive are those from the mainland and other 
islands, some of whom have spent the previous night on Vao, while others 
have set out from their homes in canoes at dawn. The members of the 
Vao villages, who have been dancing all night and have, moreover, 
many other matters to arrange, follow after in their due order. So many 
are the parties, so numerous the tusked boars, and so elaborate the 
“circling” rite accompan>'ing the handing over of each boar, that the 
presentations last well into the afternoon. 

Members of Vao villages announce their approach bj sounding na-mbe ru-bs-is 

signal on their own gongs. 

As each V’ao party leaves iu own dancing-ground, it announces the 
fact by sounding on its owtj gongs the gong-signal called na-mbt tu-bs-bs. 

Meanwhile, all 'the presentation-pigs previously delivered into the 
safe keeping of the Maki-mcn for whom they are intended have been 
gathered into a specially constructed pen roofed with a single span and 
built at the far end of the dancing-ground. Hearing the gong-signal, 
the particular Maki-men to whom the members of the party in question 
are to make presentation hasten to the pen to bring out the appropriate 
tuskers that they arc thus holding in trust, and drag them on to the 
dancing-ground, where they hold them in readiness for the donors. 
Visiting parties from the mainland or other islands dance up from the 
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beach where they have landed, and in this case it is the sound of their 
singing that warns the Maki-mcn of their approach. 

Donors arrive dancing and singing na~rel. 

All the way from the beach, or, if from Vao, from their own dancing- 
ground to that of the Maki-mcn, the members of the approaching party 
sing and dance the processional song-and-dance called na-rr/,* and at the 
same time herald their approach at intervals with conch-shell trumpet sig¬ 
nals blown with the correct blasts to announce the number and grades of 
the tusked boars that arc about to be presented. As they approach, those 
awaiting them on the home dancing-ground, hearing the singing, say 
'^Jia-rel loSan mwi me," “The na-ret of the men of Atchin (or Wala, or 
Tolamp, or any of the Vao villages) b coming.” As the party emerges 
on to the dancing-ground they say "Na-rel mwi me ne U~sar," “The na-rel 
has arrived on the dancing-ground.” 

Maki-men await them in dancing-ground, singing but not dancing na-rel. 

Donors dance to where their own presentation-pigs await them. 

The main body of Maki-mcn awaits them in a group close to the 
gongs, dancing in a stationary position the thudding na-rel step but without 
singing, though from time to time they may utter cries of joy. Those 
to whom presentation is to be made, however, arc otherwise occupied 
beyond the far end of the ground, holding in readiness the tusked hoars, 
that they may deliver them in person to the donors. Having emerged 
on to the ground, the vbiting party now dances right across it to where 
these Maki-mcn are waiting for them. These then unostentatiously hand 
over the pig-rop>es to them, and then join their fellows close to the gongs. 

Donors and Maki-men "circle" for presentation-pigs. Donors’ wives assist 

in the presentation. 

All b now ready for the presentation. The donors, now holding the 
pig-ropes, resume the na-rel song-and-dance, and, to the combined sound 
of their own singing and the squealing of the pigs, who have no desire to 
be thus roughly dragged, rctvum to the dancing-ground. Here they 
advance slowly towai^ the Maki-mcn, sounding once more the conch- 
shell trumpet signab appropriate to the tuskers about to be presented, 
till at last they come to a standstill a short distance from where the 
Maki-mcn stand to receive them. Then the gongs strike up the rhythm 
for “circling,” and the donor of the first tusker, having handed hb 
pig-rope to one of hb companions, issues alone, torch in hand, to “circle” 
for hb pig. I will not here repeat the detaUs of thb “circling,” and of the 
counter-circling hy the receiver, which have already been given on p. 303, 
except to add that on thb occasion, when the actual presentation b made, 

* See p. 318. 
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the donor is joined by his wife, who b the Maki-man’s daughter or sbter, 
and who, together with him, gives the pig-rope into the receiver’s hand. 

The rite of “circling” b repeated separately by each donor of a boar 
of the grade curved-tusker and over, after which those bringing smaller 
pigs hand them over without ceremony to their hosts. 

Parties from each milage make their presentations in the prescribed order. 

The donors now retire or join the spectators. Meanw hile the members 
of the next xillage due to arrive have been Ibtening to the gong-rhythms 
played on the home dancing-groimd to accompany the “circling,” and, 
as soon as they hear that it is finished, they in ^eir turn sound the gong- 
signal called na-mbe tu~bs~bs on their own gongs and set forth, singing and 
dancing na-rel on the way. Thus, all morning and well into the afternoon, 
the different parties arrive one after the other to present their pigs, and 
the whole island resounds with the sound of singing, of conch-shell 
trumpet signab, and of the gong-signab which carry the news of the rite 
far out beyond the confines of Vao, so that the inhabiunts of the neigh¬ 
bouring mainland and, if the wind is right, of Atchin are kept fully 
informed of the precise course of events even down to the number and 
grades of the tuskers that are being presented, and by which villages the 
different presentations are being made. 

Setting the Stage for the Great Sacrifice 

too tusked boars attached to stakes on Upper Side and too fowls on Lower 

Side of dancing-ground. 

When all the presentations are over and the guests have again retired, 
the boars thus given are attached to the stakes at which they are to be 
sacrificed. In Low Maki as at present performed on the Superior Side 
of Vao, too such stakes arc erected along the Upper or men’s Side of the 
dancing-ground in front of both dolmen and gongs, and too along the 
Lower or women’s Side. The boars arc ail tied to the stakes on the 
Upper Side, but their size and quality depend on the scale on which the 
whole Maki is being performed and what grade of pigs the Maki-men 
have been able to extract out of their rclativcs-in-law. At the last Low 
Maki at Pete-htd a curved-tusker or a crescent-tusker was tied at cither 
exuemity and to every loth stake, while to each of the 89 remaining 
stakes was attached a tusked boar of one of the lesser grades. There were 
thas, on the Upper or men’s Side, too tuskers of various grades prepared 
for the mass sacrifice to be described later, and excluding the special ttiskcrs 
of much higher grade that are to be sacrificed separately on the dolmen. 

The erection of stakes instead of stones and the comparatively inferior 
grade of these boars are among the features that dbtinguish Low Maki 
from High Maki. 
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In the same way, to the too stakes erected for Low \faki on the Lower 
or women’s Side, the sacrificial objects that are atuched are fowls, a fact 
giving rise to the Atchin name for Low Maid, which is Na~t 6 , meaning 
"fowl,” whereas for High Maid the stakes even on the women’s Side are 
replaced by stones and the sacrificial objects are gelded pigs. For this 
reason, when likening the Maki to a canoe laden w-ith pigs, they joke, 
saying that the canoe for Low Maki will capsize, since, the victims at the 
Lower Side which represents the outrigger-boom being only fowk, there 
will not be sufficient weight to keep the canoe steady. 

Special high-grade tuskers attached to single large stake close to the dolmen. 

Surrounded by screen called the birth enclosure." 

These pigs and fowls are destined for mass sacrifice by all the Maki- 
men, who will thereby each acquire a new title and name. The chief 
sacrificial animals, by sacrificing which the chief Maki-men will each 
take a second title, are the high-grade boars which in Low Maki range 
from that of curved-tusker to circle-tusker, and are attached to a single 
large stake set up in immediate proximity to the dolmen. 

These are the only animals the sacrifice of which confers the full 
benefits of re-birth, and this, as well as the female natiur of the dolmen, 
is signified by the fact that round both dolmen and these sacrificial 
animals there is put up the most important temporary erecrion of all, 
namely a reed fence {na-lit) acting as a screen, called hu ni-ar, which, as 
has already been seen,* means “birth enclosure” and is the same phrase 
as k used to designate the women’s special maternity or Knng-in Lodges, 
where they give Wrth to actual children.* 

The Sacrificial Acts 
(i) Mass Sacrifice by all Maki-men 

The screen is tom down. .Men of the introducing "line" sing special song. 

By the time all thk has been done, it is now well on in the afternoon. 
The guests all return, a special gong-signal called tav-tao ghore is sounded, 
and the men of the introducing “ line,” the Maki-men’s fathers and sons, 
shake down the screen, exposing the dolmen and the tusked boars attached 
to it to the gaze of the assembled multitude. Those who shook it down 
are rewarded by the Maki-men with gifts of small pigs. 

The men of the introducing “line” now gather in a group in tlie 
middle of the dancing-ground and sing a magnificent chant common, 
with dialectical differences, to all the Small Islands, in which the Maki 

‘ See p. 73. 

* It is intercfting to note that on Atchin, where the tingle large dolmen ha* been 
fupeneded by other forms of itonework, the fence erected before these b no longer 
called by thb name, but by another, ai-rr tiMrrr, which has nothing to do with tnrth. 
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is represented as a canoe from afar that has now landed on the shore and 
has dbgorged its cargo of men and tusked boars.* This means, of course, 
that the day of sacrifice has at last arrived. 


Mass sacrifice by all MaAi-men of too tusked boars on Uppa Side and too 
fowls on Lower Side. 

While the men of the introducing “line” arc intoning this chant, 
the Maki-mcn one after the other ritually “sacrifice” first the too fowls 
on the Lower Side of the dancing-ground and then the too boars on the 
Upper Side, the former being “sacrificed” by the as yet unsanctified 
^ys and the latter by the men.* I have written the word “sacrifice” in 
inverted commas since, though each Maki-man has to perform it on each 
of the 200 victims, the act consbts simply in hitting them more or less 
sharply on the head with a stick, so that ss'hile some die of the effects 
others do not. It b true that they must ultimately be despatched, but no 
one seems to mind whether they die quickly or not. Indeed, their squeals 
add to the general mirth and excitement of the occasion. 


Each sacrificer takes new low-rank title and name. 

In thb mass sacrifice, whUe each Maki-man derives sanctity through 
all the vicums he has partially killed, it b only through the chief tusker that 
he has himself provided, and which he probably kiUs outright so that its 
soul may pass into him, that he gains his new title and rank. As the 
tuskers sacrificed on thb occasion are of lower grade than those sacrificed 
later on in the proceedings at the dolmen, the ranks thus taken are 
comparatively low.* I have, unfortunately, no record of just how and 
when these new ranks and titles are announced in Vao. In Atchin each 
Maki-man invents his own name, preceded by the title Mai.* There b 


I rcgicl that 1 cannot reproduce this chant in this volume, since my record of it is 
in the language of Atchin and 1 recorded only its opening words in Vao, which are 
“A* mangki * o so PtUr-asol, Maki has landed at Pete-hul.” The last words, of 
course, would be altered to suit any particular village in which the Malci was being 
p^omed. The words are in archmc song lattguage which renders Maki as mangki and 
Pete-hul as PtUr-asol. The .^tchin version, with its tune, will be given in another 
volume. 


Dwon, 4, p. 357, speaks of large numbers of pigs “slaughtered in groups cd 
tw^ty in the ntes accompanying the attainment of the highest rank in Lambumbu 
^ Kcount most ncariy resembling the mass sacrifice in Vao and the remaining .Small 
IsUnds comes, how-cr, from Tasnumi, in South-West Santo, where, for the rank Wotere 
"a rw of too sticks b ... set up in the dancing-ground and cycas leavTs are 
round wh. One hundred pigs are then brought, with their hind legs tied together and 
one IS CsMened to every slick. Then, to the accompaniment of the blowing^ conches, 
t^ cand^te al<^ the row killing the pigs. One pig b then presented to 
village which ^ ^ mvited" (Deactm, 3, p. 477). In both these cases, however, it 
IS OM mM ^y who performs the sacrifice, and not a whole “line” of .Maki-men as in 
the SiTUul Itlindi. 


* See p. 431. 

‘ Detaib of such names, with their meanings, will be 
Atchin. See alto present volume, p. 433. 


given in a future volume on 
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on this occasion no ritual announcing, each man telling his new name 
privately to his friends, the public announcement of these not being made 
till the fourth day after the great sacrifice, when a si>ecial rite called 
Tighighon is held for this purpose. 

Complimentary-pigs and belated consideration-pigs given to donors of praenta- 

tion-pigs. 

When the mass sacrifice is over, the pigs and fowls thus ritually 
despatched are dbtributed, along with the usual heaps of food set out in 
the prescribed order of villages, among the guests. At this point in the 
rite also complimentary-pigs are given by the Maki-men to those who 
“circled” for presentation-pigs earlier in the day. I was told also, rather 
humorously, that even belated consideration-pigs, that should by rights 
have been given to the prospective receivers of presentation-pigs in earnest 
for these long before the actual presentation, may now also be given, quite 
possibly some of the smaller presentation-pigs not used for sacrifice 
being used for this purpose. 

Maki-men pey mother's brothers for their new names. 

Now also occurs the important rite in which each Maki-man pays 
his mother’s brother for his new name. I have unfortunately no detailed 
account of how this is done on Vao. On .Atchin the transaction involves 
the conveyance of two boars, the Maki-man first going to his mother’s 
brother, demanding from him a comparatively low-grade tiukcr, which 
the mother’s brother hands over to him on one of the many formal 
occasions on which presentations are made prior to the sacrificial day. 
This presentation constitutes the mother’s brother’s contribution in what 
is regarded formally as an “exchange” of compliments between the two. 
The main presentation is, however, that now made in return by the 
Maki-man to him, which consists of a tusked boar of considerably higher 
grade, and it is this boar which is called “ paying for the name.” > 

' In the language of Atchin this is called t umti nt-un, “he (it) pays for his name.’’ 
I did not record the manner in which thb presentation is made on Vao, or whether the 
boar is “circled” for or not. In iu commercial aspect, however, there is a remarkable 
similarity between the transaction just described and the rxchimge of consideration- 
and presenution-pigs between each important Maki-man and his daughter’s husband, 
in which the Maki-man gives his son-in-law a consideration-pig, in return for which the 
son-in-law gives the Maki-man, his wife’s father, a presenution-pig. Reference to 
Fig. 30 representing the four-section clement in the kinship system, on which this essential 
part Maki ritual appears to be founded, will show that within the limits of this element 
the wife’s father belongs to the same marriage section as the mother’s brother, and in this 
way the two ate sociologirally equivalent. Whereas bf/ort the mass sacrifice, however, 
while the Maki-men arc still candidates, it is the Maki-man who, in the rdle of wife’s 
father, rccciv« the presentation-pig, of Ur the mass-sacrifice when the rflles are reversed 
and the Maki-man has now attained his nesv dignity, it b in the rdle of sbter’s son that 
he now makes presentation to hb mother's brother in payment for hb new name, and 
the balance b thus restored. 
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Guests depart. Maki-men retire to invest womenfolk with complimentary titles. 

Laden with yams, complimcntary-pigs, belated consideration-pigs, 
and with the fowls and smaller sacrificiai pigs that have fallen to their lot, 
the guests now retire to their homes. The larger tuskers that have been 
distributed among them are left till the next day, when they are fetched 
home, sdll alive though ritually already “sacrificed,” slung on to poles 
made of taw 6 * or rav wood, and there finally despatched at their 
recipienu’ convenience during the days’ feasting that ensue. 

Each married Maki-man then retires to his dwelling-enclosure for 
the important rite of investing his mother and daughters with their 
complimentary tides, a discussion of which would impede the narradve 
too much here, but which is dealt with fully below on pp. 394 ff. 


(ii) Chief Maki-men sacrifice special tuskers at dolmen 

Takes place at sundown, when nightly dance of the ghosts begins. Way barred 

by mothers' brothers representing the Guardian Ghost. 

At the mass sacrifice which has just been described every Maki-man 
takes a new rank, dtle and name. But the highest sacrifice yet remains 
to be accomplished. For this the sacrificial animals arc the high-grade 
tuskm attached close to the dolmen, and the sacrificers arc the chief 
Maki-men to whom these belong. This sacrifice takes place at sundown, 
at which moment the nighUy dance of the ghosts begins, and the chief 
actors, apart from the Maki-men themselves, are their mothers’ brothers, 
who, in their capacity as “male mothers,” represent the female line of 
descent s>inboliscd by the figure of the Guardian Ghost. 

This is the most solemn moment of the whole .Maki. For the dolmen 
symbolises at one and the same time the tomb, the Cave of the Dead, 
through which men pass in order to gain new life on the volcano, and 
the mother’s womb out of which they arc to be re-bom. 

It will be remembered how, when a man dies, his ghost or “soul” 
when it approaches the cave is met by the Guardian Ghost who threatens 
to devour him if not placated by the present of a ghost-pig. In the same 
way, now, at the moment of sacrifice, as each of the chief Maki-men 
approaches the dolmen to sacrifice his boar, his way is barred by a group 
consbting of all his mother’s brothers. But, like the dead man, he has 
not forgotten to provide himself with a small pig, which he presents to 
them in order to be allowed through. Rccciring this, his mother’s 
brothers make way for him and he approaches the dolmen to perform 
hb sacrificial act. 

‘ It will be remembered that branches of the tree are symbolic off? hocne-bred) 

circle-tuiken (lee p. 384). ' ' 
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SacrifictTs approach dolmen adorned with insignia of rank and carrying a club 

and wooden pig-killer. 

For thb purpose he has donned all the insignia proper to his previously 
acquired rank. In his hair he wears hawks’ or cocks’ feathers, black or 
white according to rank, together with red hibiscus flowers and leaves of 
golden fem. His biceps are adorned with shell-bead armlets worked in 
geometric designs representing a hawk’s face and other symbols, and on 
his wrists he wears as bracelets the tusks of boars sacrificed on former 
occasions. His face is painted black. In his left hand he carries a club, 
and in his right hand a wooden pig-killer (see Plate X, 2} carved out of a 
forked branch of which the longer arm is the handle and the shorter the 
striking part which ends bluntly so as to crack the rictim’s skull or at 
least stun it so that it can be despatched later. The handle, roughly 
one foot three inches long, is incised with geometric patterns, and the fork 
often carved to represent a man’s head, of which the prolonged chin 
stretches towards the striking end. The whole pig-killer is painted red, 
yellow and blue, and the magnificence of the carving varies with the 
sacrificer’s rank. 


Tusked boar sacrificed on dolmen. Its soul enters the sacrificer, whereon he 

assumes his new title and rank. 

I did not m>*sclf record the actual position of the boar at the moment 
of sacrifice. Godefroy, however, describes how it is lifted on to the 
dolmen, where it is made to stand on its hind-feet, while its fore-feet— 
its arms as the natives say—rest on the fore-arm of the man about to 
sacrifice it.* 

It b at thb moment of striking, whether the victim b actually killed 
on the spot or merely stunned to be despatched later, that the title already 
bestowed on the tusked boar devolves, with the supposed passage of iu 
soul, upon the sacrificer himself.* 

Thus, though the sacrificer has already acquired one new title and 
name by means of the mass sacrifice in the afternoon, he now, by thb yet 
more holy act, acquires a second, thb time of high rank, and, as he 
sacrifices, he calls out, in a loud voice so that all can hear, hb new title 
together with hb new name, saying “Ne-haku M . . “My name is 
M 

The victim is not cateii by the sacrificer but by a member of another 
village, most probably, as will be seen later, by the mother’s brother.* 

• Godefroy, I, 1933, p. 37. • See p. 258. 

• For new titles and names so taken, sec pp. 431 ff. 

• See p. 725. The only record I have u of boan lacrificed at Pete-hul bang taken 
to Peter-ihi. 

N* 
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Each Maki-man sacrifices alone. 

As each of the chief Mald-mcn in turn approaches the dolmen to 
sacrifice his tusked boar his way is similarly barred by a group of mother’s 
brothers, and in each case the same performance is gone through. Each 
thus acquires two new titles and names: the first, of low rank, acquired 
during the mass sacrifice, and the second, of high rank, acquired now. 
Of the two names thus taken, it is the second and highest by which he is 
subsequently known, until such time as the men of his “line” perform a 
new Maki, when he will assume a yet higher sup>emumeraiy title and take 
to himself a yet more pious or more ambitious name. 

Maki-men retire into semi-seclusion. 

All the sacrifices being now over, the Maki>mcn retire to their own 
dwelling-houses or into the ghamal to undergo various periods of semi¬ 
seclusion accompanied by restrictions symbolising a spiritual death and 
re-birth. 

Women’s Complimentary Titles 

Before detailing the above restrictions, however, there remains to be de¬ 
scribed one more rite that takes place on this day which I have omitted till 
now only in order to presers c a clear picture of the sequence of sacrifice. 
This is the important rite of conferring complimentary titles on the Maki- 
men’s wives, daughters and mothers.^ These terms are used here not in a 
classificatory sense, but in a biological one, so that if a man is unmarried 
and his own mother is dead there will be no women to share his rise in 
rank. I know, unfortunately, very litde about the part played by women 
in the hiaki, and my interest in kinship was at the time of recording not 
sufficiently aroused to prompt me to investigate this problem in the way 
that I should if 1 were in the field again. My record of this rite is there¬ 
fore fragmentary and, while there is much that is of obvious significance, 
there is much also that is obscure. 

The rite itself, which is performed by each Maki-man separately in 
the privacy of his own house-enclosure, is a comparatively simple one, 
and consists, besides giving the title, in covering up the women’s heads 
as a symbol of mourning. Whether this act of mourning is on account of 
the M^i-man’s own ritual death or on account of the real death of the 
sacrificial boars I am unable to say. 

Differences in treatment between (i) daughters and mothers ; (li) wives. 

>Vhilc they have this in common there arc, however, marked differ¬ 
ences between the treatment of (i) the daughters and mothcis, and 
(ii) the wives. These arc: ’ 

‘ Thi* is not to be confused with the women’s own Maki, in which tliev themseU-ei 
sacrifice pigs and take titles in their o^^-n right (see p. 453). 
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(a) When titles are given. 

The titles given to the daughters and mothers (I name the daughters 
first because, for reasons shown below, this is the native practice) arc 
bestowed immediately after the mass sacrifice, while those given to the 
wives arc bestowed on some subsequent occasion, though I unfortunately 
omitted to record exactly when. 


(b) The titles and their meaning. 

While there is only one tide to be g^iven to the daughters, namely 
Le-tang, and one to the mothers, namely Le-ghter, the wives receive one 
title, Le~lek, on the first occasion on which their husbands perform Low 
Maki, and another, Le-at, at High Maki and on all subsequent occasions 
on which their husbands perform the rite. With regard to these tides, it 
will be remembered that every woman’s name begins with the prefix Le-, 
so that the special meaning of each ude is to be sought in its second 
syllable. Thus: 

Le-tang, pven to the daughter, means “she who weeps” {tang), 
referring to the fact of mourning. 

Le-ghter, given to the mother, is a respectful title probably meaning 
she who is old.” (Atchin tara, though I am unable to account 
in this case for the prefix gh.)t 

Le-lek, given to the wife at her husband’s first performance of Low 
Maki, means ‘‘she who stays at home.” Lek is the ordinary word 
for “to stay” or “to remain,” and refers in this case to the wife’s 
staying at home to look after her husband during his seclusion.* 

L^-at, given to the wife at High Maki and at all subsequent perform¬ 
ances and the most honourable ude to which a woman can attain, 
means also “she who stays at home,” at being a more serious and 
ceremonial word for ritual quietness.* 


(c) Bjr whom the titles are bestowed and whose names are taken with them. 

While the titles given to the daughters and mothers arc bestowed by 
the Maki-men themselves, and the women in quesdon at the same dmc 
a^pt the Maki-man’s name,* those given to the wives are subsequendy 
bestow’ed not by the Maki-men, but by the Maki-men’s own mothers 

th' word is Lt~UT. It is interesting to note that one of the 
** Aif-ria Tart (Deacon, 4, p. 483), which in turn may be 
coo^^ with ^e male title Tan found in South-West Santo, Oba and North Raga. 
• woman’s tide of Uhtn in Seniang (Deacon. 4, p, 483). 

f poswbly also be connected with has, meaning “bad" in the sense of 

• powerful" or “feau^.” 

Thus, if^t^ M^-man’s name b Meltcg-rori, hb daughter will become Le-iang- 
^-ron, the wte weeps for Melteg-rori” (or for hb sacrificial boar), and hb 
mother will become Le-ghter-melteg-rori, "the old lady of .Melteg-rori" 
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(who are now Le-ghter), and the names they adopt arc not those of the 
Maki-men but are those of their own brothers.* 

(d) Tj/p€ of mouming-cap with which th^ art invested. 

While the daughters and mothers arc invested only with an inferior 
or “ preparator)’ ” t^Tse of mourning head-dress in the form of a strip of 
umbrella-palm leaf {ro-mbun) • given by the Maki-men at the moment 
when they are given their new names, the wives arc invested with full 
mourning in the shape of a widow’s cap made of plaited matting dyed 
red in a variety of patterns and called mbagh-mbagh.* 

(e) Length of period of mourning. 

^Vhilc the daughters and mothers are released from their period of 
mourning on the Thirtieth Day after the Maki, the wives continue to 
wear their mourning-caps for a period of one or two years, when, after 
the renewed dancing of Veld by all villages in rotation, the removal of 
these caps is the final act that brings the protracted Maki proceedings 
to an end. 

These facts may be tabulated as follows: 



> X(m-*da>'s tbe>’ sonKrtimn take the name of tbeir husband the Maki-man, but this 
almost cmainly represe n ts a modern degradation. 

* Compare the Mou ro^, “an old leaf-mat,” used also as a verb “to cover with 
old leaf-mats” and “ to have a rough head of hair like an old leaf-mat ” (Codrington, 3). 

* From a toot (Atchin ptk) meaning “to carry on the head,” probably related also 
to the Vao mb*k-mbtk (Atchin Oft-ptk), signifying “a fine” (see pp. 334, 437). C^pare 
the Vao word bak-boJum, used as a noun for sacrifices made to the ancestors to expiate 
an offence against some important custom. Godefroy (1, 1934, p. 54) flU thh a 
“sacrifice of atonement” and instances the case of young men returning home at the 
end of a period of indentured labour on a while man’s plantation, when they have to 
make amends to the ancestors in this way for having eaten at a white man’s fire and 
swallem ed forbidden food—as, for example, the flesh of sows. 

' At husband’s first performance of Low Maki. 

* At High Maki and all subsequent performances. 

* On Atchin and Wala the bestower b the vrife’s own brother. 
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Kinship basis of Uu riU. 

From these differences it will be seen that the most important mourner 
is the wife, who also, as described below, cooks for her husband and shares 
some of his abstinences during his subsequent period of retreat. 

From the kinship point of view these investitures are of interest since 
in the first place each of the women so invested belongs to one of the three 
patrilineal trisecdons A, B and C, thus: 

Matrilineal Moieties 

I 2 



Patrilineal 

Trliections 


This immediately explains why, despite the greater ritual importance 
of the wife, the three reladves are always referred to in a specific order. 
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namely (i) the daughters and mothers, (ii) the wives, corresponding to 
the actual order of these patrihneal tnscctions in terms of consanguinity 
to the Maki*man in the female line of descent, his daughter belonging to 
his own trisection A, his mother to B and his wife to his mother’s mother’s 
trisecdon C. 

It does not, however, explain the fact that while he himself confers 
his own name on his daughter and mother, his vdfc takes not his name 
but her brother’s, and that the accompanying utle is bestowed on her 
not by the Maki>man but by his mother. 

To understand this we have only to look once more at Fig. 50 to 
realise that, out of the 6 kinship sections, B* and C* arc not represented in 
this drama at all, and that these were precisely the two sections that were 
add^ when, as described on pp. 119 and 297, the inferior moiety B of the 
orig[inal 4>section system split up and transformed this system into one 
cont^ning 6 sections instead of 4. It b thus evident that thb portion of 
Maki ritual b founded not on the exbiing system based on patrilineal 
trisections, but on the yet more fundamental 4-secuon pattern, in which 
each actor represents one of the 4 sections. Thb fact b clearly seen in 
Fig. 51, which also explains the different treatment accorded on the one 
hand to the daughter and mother and on the other hand to the wife. 


Matrlllneal Moieties 



Fio. 51 

lUimATlKO THE 4 >SeCTXW BAUS OT THE RrTE. 

Broken linn indicate by whom each of the three 
women'( ccmplimentary titlei is bestowed. 
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For while the Maki-roan’s daughter belongs to his own patrilineal 
moiety and his mother to his own matrilineal moiety, and on this 
account both these relatives may be invested by him and may adopt 
his own name, the wife belongs to neither. The wife therefore 
can neither be invested by him direct, nor yet take his name, 
but must be invested indirectly by his mother (whom he has him¬ 
self preNiously invested and who at the same time belongs to the 
same patrilineal moiety as the wife), and takes the name of her 
own brother who b the male representative of her own kinship 
section. 

It b worth noting that, while thb Vao form of the rite b thus 
clearly seen to be founded on a 4-section system, in the later forms 
of monolith-Maki now practised on Atchin and Wala thb pattern 
has succumbed to the predominating influence of patrilineal descent 
to the extent that the wife there has the choice of taking the name 
of either her father, her brother or her brother’s son. 


PoST-SACRinCIAL PERIOD 

Maki-men undertake various periods of retreat, and eat in ghamal. 

As I have already said, after the great sacrifice all the Maki-men go 
into retreat for a period of thirty days. It will be remembered that a 
similar pieriod of seclusion is undergone by women and their children 
after childbirth,^ and there is little doubt that thb period of retreat for 
the Maki-men represents a similar period of inward recuperation after 
the efforts and satbfactions of their own re-birth. The focal point for this 
retreat b the ghamal, where all meab must be eaten. The younger men 
also sleep in the ghamal, but those older men who possess specially sancti¬ 
fied dw’elling-houscs may, if they so wish, sleep in these, going to the 
ghamal to eat. At the end of this thirty-day period a sp>ecial rite takes 
place.* Thb period must be observed by all, down to the youngest 
Maki-man, those who are released at the end of this time being probably 
those who took part only in the mass sacrifice. Those who sacrificed at 
the dolmen, however, may extend thb period, voluntarily and in accord¬ 
ance with their own powers of piety and endiurancc, to fifty or one 
hundred days or even, in cases of men of very high supernumerary rank, 
two or three years, though in the case of these extended periods the rule 
about eating in the ghamal b relaxed. Others, particularly pious and 
ambitious, will, on the Thirtieth Day, impose upon themselves yet 
further voluntary restrictions until they have succeeded in making a new 
Makj either for themselves or for their sons.* 


* P. 179. 


* See pp. 402 , 430 * 


• See p. 405 . 
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Restrictions on sexual intercourse. Wives cook for their husbands and must 

themselves be cooked for bj others. Neither may leave village nor behold the sea. 

During the period of thirty days immediately following the Maki a 
man may not have sexual intercourse with hb wife nor any other woman. 
At the same time hb ritual helplessness (for he b now ritually a new-born 
infant) b symbolued by the fact that he may not on any account cook for 
himself, but if he b marri^ hb wife must cook for him in his own dwelling- 
house and either wnd his mcab to him in the ghamal or he must come 
and fetch them himself.* Thus, during thb period of retreat, hb wife 
virtually becomes his inothcr, who feeds him but with whom he has no 
sexu^ connexion. Thb does not mean, however, that she shares hb 
sanctity. For, while normally a man may not cat women’s food, thb 
sep^ation is now increased to the extent that even hb food may not be 
defiled by conung in contact with any woman’s food. Therefore, his wife, 
who cooks for him, may not cook for herself, but another woman must cook 
for her, and the wife must convc>' thb food to her mouth by means of a leaf 
taking care not to touch it with her hands. Even so, in case of some 
accidental touching, she must wash her own hands after she has finished 
eating. 

During thb same period, and, in the case of those undertaking vet 
longer retreats, during the whole period they cover, neither the Maki-men 
nor their wives may go down to the beach nor even to any other village on 
the island. Far less may they leave the bland. If a man breaks thb rule 
before his time b up he must expiate each such offence by sacrificing a pig. 

Ratrictions and those undertaking them called vel-val. 

jUl such restricuons involving abstinence of any kind, whether from 
food or from going down to the sea, but especially from sexual intercourse, 
are called vel-val. Thb word b used also for those undertaking such acts 
of abstinence, whence it comes to mean also what we should translate 
as sacred ’ or “taboo,” and it b in thb sense that it may have been 
used as a title for one of the now obsolete Maki ranks.* 

Many other restrictions arc also observed, of which I made no detailed 
record on Vao, though I did so on Atchin, and an account of these will 
be given in a later volume. The word regularly used for these restrictions 
among the converts of the French Roman CathoUc Mbsion on Vao b 
“piinitencc.” 


‘I omitted to ^uirc who cook for xn unmarried .\taki-man. Thii rtle 

would presumably be taken by hu mother or mother’s sister. 

* See pp. 563, 609. The “high" personal name Val-vale is proliably derived fmm 
thu (K* p 434) C^pare also Mota val. "to refrain from ce,^“^ „ a„ a«rf 
moummg, with its denvauves m/m and tal-tol (Qodrington. 2). ** “ 
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IVomfft may not eat yam called ro-toro. 

One special restriction which I recorded u that, from the day when 
the Maid-men’s wives, daughters and mothers take their complimentary’ 
titles and ^ume their mourning-caps till the day when these latter arc 
put off, neither the Maki-men nor any of these women may cat a special 
kind of yam called ro-toro. Why this should be I do not know. This 
restriction and those observing it arc also called vtl-oal, a term which is 
thus seen to be also applicable to women. 

No restrictions whatever are observed cither by the Maki-men’s sisters 
or by any members of the introducing “ line.” 


FOURTH DAY AFTER THE NIAKI 

Rite called Tdghbghon for Memorising Maki-men’s 
new Tides and Names 

^ I have already pointed out that during the mass sacrifice, and in the 
noise and confusion occasioned by it, there was no general announcement 
of the Maki-men’s new titles and names, only those taken at sundow'n 
by those sacrificing at the dolmen being publicly uttered. For this reawn, 
on the Fourth Day after the Maki there takes place a rite called Tdghdghon, 
the purpose of which is to fix in people’s minds the new titles and names 
that have been taken. 

Introducing ‘'line" and all villages assemble. Maki-men issue from ghamal 
singing Oba men's song. Their names are called out and Uin are presented 
with yams. 

For this purpose, men and women of the introducing “line” and 
^ other villages on Vao assemble in the dancing-ground 
holding in their hands yams wrapped up magnificently in leaves of the 
^cacna (ro-sigh) and thatch-palm {ni-at), those held by the men being 
^her decorated with hibiscus fiowen (hakaul) or, failing these, crotons. 
W^en all arc assembled, the Maki-men, who have been decorating them¬ 
selves m the ghamal, issue from it and dance towards them, singing the 

*1 “ ^ sung by them during the Exhibidon 

o rigs. Thus singing and dancing, they approach first the men and 
introducing “line,” consisting of their own fathers, sons 
and daughters. As they come near, one of the men of this “line” sacri- 
ecs a pig, and at the same time another man of the same “line,” who 
« ^rcady been told, calls out the new title and name of the foremost 
Maki-man, crying out "M . . . (tide and name) O/" The Maki-man 

' Sec p. 381. 
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makes no reply. Then another man of the introducing “line” calb out 
to him '^Na-rom som neia," “ Here is your yam.” This b repeated for every 
Maki-man, down to the youngest boy, till all the new titles and names 
have been announced. TTien all the Maki-men stand in a line, and each 
is presented with hb yam and also a money-mat. 

When all the men and women of the introducing “line” have thus 
been made acquainted with the Maki-men’s new titles and names, the 
same ritual b then gone through one by one with all the assembled parties 
from the other Vao villages in due order, beginning with Tolamp and 
ending with Sin^n, till finally every inhabitant of the bland has had a 
public opportunity to learn them. 

JAW-BO.NES OF SACRIFiaAL TUSKERS RETURNED .AND DISPLAYED 

ON A RACK 

On Atchin a special day b appointed when the jaw-bones of all the 
tusked boars that have been sacrificed are returned, with the tusks still 
in them, by the mothers’ brothers and all those by whom the pigs have 
been eaten. On Vao no special day b allotted for thb, but all must be 
returned well before the Thirtieth Day. When all the tusked jaw-bones 
have thus been brought back, a special bamboo rack, called mbalt ni-di, 
“sund for pigs’ jaws,” b erected in the dancing-ground for their dbplay 
(see Plates IX, i; XIII, 2; XVTI, XX). 

Apart from these happenings, the thirty-day p>eriod after the great 
sacrifice b one of repose, not only on the part of the Maki-men in their 
retreat, but also on that of the members of the introducing “line” who 
now have the Icbure to recuperate from the labours that they also have 
undertaken. 


THIRTIETH DAY 

Main Body of Maki-men Released from Retreat 

The Thirtieth Day (a literal translation of the native term bong movul 
ghe tot) b that on which the main body of Maki-men are released from 
their retreat. Thb corresponds to the thirtieth day after physical birth, 
when the mother for the first time takes her child out. 

In the same way the Maki-men are now ready to face the world 
after their spiritual re-birth. The occasion b marked by a number of 
spectacular rites. 

}fa~leng mumming-plajs and figure-dances performed. 

First among these is the performance of mumming-plays {na-leng) by 
parties from each Vao village in turn and in the usual order, and also 
if they so wbh, from the mainland and other islands, followed by a na-leng 


!M.\TE XVII 



Racks displaying the tusked jaws nf hoars sacrificed during a rcr enl Maki at Togh-vanu 
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maze dance performed by the Maki-men themselves together with the 
members of the introducing “ line.” 

Mothers and daughters surrender substitute mourning-caps. 

These na-leng take place during the morning. AAer they arc over, all 
the Maki-men sund in a line, and the mother and daughters of each Maki- 
man possessing such relatives, who, it will be remembered, were each given 
a new title together with the Maki-man’s own name on the Sacrificial Day, 
and at the same time were each invested with a mourning-cap in the form 
of an umbrella-palm leaf, now present him, as a sign that their mourning 
period is over, with a whole umbrella-palm leaf, together with a yam and 
a pig or a fowl. These then retire, and the umbrella-palm leaves are 
taken into the ghamal, where they remain till they wither away. 

.Maki-men pay members of introducing "line" for supplying them with yams 

during their retreat. 

The next thing to be done is for the Maki-men to pay those members 
of the introducing “line” who have gone to the trouble of fetching >^013 
for them from their gardens on the mainland during the period of their 
retreat. Count of these yams has been kept by the Maki-men by plucking 
off a corresponding number of fronds on a cycas leaf. These arc now 
paid for with money-mats. 

Le-tean danced and personal songs sung in praise of each Maki-man. 

That night, Le-tean is danced by the members of the home-village 
round a log placed horizontally in the middle of the dancing-ground 
and beaten with the butt-ends of sticks or bamboos held in the hand. 

is the dance cycle of which the songs deal with the exploits of 
indnidual Mald-mcn, and on this occasion songs newly made up in 
honour of each Maki-man are sung in turn by the whole sdllagc, the 
subject of each song himself joining in. 

The following is a typical verse of such a song, sung in honour of a 
man ^longing to one of the villages on the Superior Side of the Island, 
boasting of his exploits at the expense of the men of the vnllagc of Petcr-ihi 
(pronounced /’f/w-oti in the song) on the Inferior Side. This man had 
sacrificed a circle-tusker at the stone-platform and so had acquired two 
names, Meltcg-oru at the mass sacrifice, and Mclteg-wa-ru {.Vleliteg-we- 
gharo in the song) meaning “twice Mclteg” through individual sacrifice 
at the stone-platform. The young men of Peter-ihi are represented as 
being dumbfounded at the size of the circle-tusker and unable to acquire 
one like it. The circle-tusker b itself, according to song-practice, referred 
to by its Oba name rugh-va-ru {rogho-oa-ru in the song), meaning “twice- 
curved,” instead of by the usual Vao term. 
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SONG 6. LE-TEAN 
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Order in which phraie* are lung: A(l)B; A(l)B; A(b)C! DD, 

The words are in the usual archaic>poetic style: ^ 

• Spoken Atchin equivalrats:—awfanggefr-A/dfait//; btUncon’. 
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Translated freely, the words mean: 

“The young men of Pctcr-ihi, 

The young men have nothing,* they talk * in vain; 

The young men of Peter-ihi, 

The young men have nothing, they talk in vain; 

Our young brother,* Melteg-tal-wc-gharu, 

He sacrifices a circle-tusker, he sacrifices (it). 

Melteg-oru goes to Peter-ihi 

And shows it to the young men of Peter-ihi 

Who walk about, and talk in vain.” 

Vows taken bj certain Maki-men to abstain each from some desired object of 

food till he has made a new Sfakifor himself or for his son. 

When these personal songs are over, and each indindual Maki-man 
has been thus lauded, the dancers all throw away their sticks and, clapping 
their hands, start singing the Oba Men’s Song sung during the Elxhibition 
of Pigs and again later before the announcing of the Maki-men’s new 
names on the Fourth Day after the Maki. While they are doing this, 
one of the Maki-men who sacrificed at the dolmen issues from the crowd 
and dances round them, hissing fiercely and holding out his right hand 
as if grasping a spear. This is a sign that he wishes to make an important 
announcement. When the song is over, one of the dancers therefore calk 
out to him, “You speak. We want to hear what you have to say.” The 
Maki-man then answers, “You ask me to speak. WTiat shall I say?” 
Then, walking round them and gesticulating fiercely to show’ the fixity 
of Ws purpose, he makes a vow, swearing that he will abstain from some 
desired object till he has made another Maki, or made a new Maki for 
his son. He may swear that he will not eat a certain kind of yam, or 
banana, or some other article of food; but that he will “go home and 
pick out one of his pigs, and will feed it and feed it and feed it until it 
has grown into a circle-tusker, so that at last he will ‘kill Maki’ * with it, 
and then, and not till then, will he eat that yam.” Some men who are 
unusually “strong,” that is to say determined or pious, w’ill even abstain 
from eating in the ghamal or leaving the island until they have again made 
Maki either for themselves or for their sons. 

Having made his vow, the Maki-man resumes his place among the 
crowd of dancers, and the same song or another belonging to the same 

I lU. no pig*. * I.e. bwut. 

II word memning "young man” or “youth,” is a complimentary one, 

aU Maki-mcn being theoretically held to be in the prime of young manhood. Tliii b at 

Jr*, followed by the word tu tu, a term of respect med in ordinary parlance for 

elder brother.” 

* Thb b a literal Engibh translation of the native phrase, which in Atchin b * palt 

“**"***8 “t® make the Maki sacrifice”; used intransitively the phrase was Maki 1 
M Makt b sacrificed.” 
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cycle b repeated while another Maki-man in hb turn issues and dances 
round them and then makes hb vow. Not every man makes such a vow • 

so that of the succcKive vow-makers each vies with the^t in undertaking 
more and more stringent restrictions. undertaking 


PERIODS OF EXTE.\DED VOLUNTARY RETREAT 
This ends the pr^cedings of the Thirtieth Day. The youneer and 

"O"' released from their retreat. ^ Those 

^-men who sacrificed at the dolmen and who imposed longer periods 

ufwn themselves must continue their retreat until such peri(S bTover 

«ni ^ ‘n the ghamal b relaxedfbut thev must 

regulation about not leaving the village and not 

sS bTSieb restricUon b 

snared by their wives, who all the time feed them. 

PERIODS OF VOLUNTARY RESTRICTION BROUGWT TO AN END 
IVtoa bathe, and a taboo placed against fishing in their bathing-place. 

The next item in the post-sacrificial rites b the removal of these 
restrictions, both for the Maki-mcn and for their wives As there are 
cemm cm.omary period, of rime, such a, fifty or one hund^ da« S 

arc frc<^ from their obligations on the same day. On thb dav aU the 
rfh “"<* •» « > cTurn pkee » 

forth free to go where she will, though she still wean her mourning^ 


FIFTH OR SLXTH YEAR 

.MAKI-MEa\’S WIVES CEASE .MOURNING 
Velal danced bj all villages in rotation. 

The last scene of all docs not uke place till, after an inierv-r.! r 
or two years, the wives’ mourning-caps L finally removed Th * 
anee of .hi. la., rite i. marked by .he previon. dancinj of S fiTby' 

p. fW 1 - Bank. Idatan H.e rf „ Ri„„ .d. 

* .My only other record of women «crificing pig, i, in the Women', Mid («e p. 45 ,,. 
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the members of the introducing “line” and then, at intervals of several 
days, by parties from all the Vao villages in the prescribed order. On 
each occasion a live pig is given to the dancers and message-yams arc 
distributed to all the villages with ncsss of the date on which the next 
village is to come. The rite itself is fixed for about the third day after 
the last village comes to dance. 

Fish from wipes* bathing-place sent to all villages. IVioes remove mourning- 

caps and step over aligned yam poles. 

Early in the morning of the appointed day, fish from the place where 
the women had bathed after being released from their restrictions, and 
which had since then been tabooed, are shot or speared and sent, with 
message-yams, as a present to every Vao village, where they arc straight¬ 
way cooked in puddings and eaten. 

Later, at about mid-day, attached-yams and lone-yams are set out 
in the usual alignment in the dancing-ground, one heap for each village. 
Then, in the presence of men and women from all over the island, the 
Maki-men’s wives * perform a rite c<dlcd ghor-ghor, from ghore meaning 
to “open” and so to “remove a restriction.” * Having removed their 
mourning-caps for the first time in public since they were imposed at least 
one and perhaps two years ago, and in their place smeared their heads 
with black ashes, they enter the dancing-ground, each carrying in her 
hand her cap neatly wrapp)cd up in umbrella-palm and other leaves. 
Then, advancing in single file, they perform precisely the same rite as is 
done by the chief mortuary official when issuing from his own period of 
seclusion after the death of an old man of high rank.* One after the other, 
they walk over the ends of the bamboos to which the attached-yams are 
tied, and, as they step over, touch each bamboo with their hand. This 
act is ritually equiv^ent to touching the yams themselves, and by so 
doing they show that they arc no longer taboo as mourners, and that 
the food which is about to be distributed all over the bland b no longer 
defiled by contact with them. 

Ikiw’ brothers paid with high-grade tuskers for the burden imposed on the 

tvives. 

Having touched all the bamboos, each woman approaches her has- 
band, who pays a tusker to hb wife’s brother for the burden that has been 
imposed on the wife by the wearing of the mouming-cap and by the 

* In ipnking of this rile my infomuint mentioned only those wisrs who hasT been 
given t^ title of Le. Uiok whose husbands have perfonned High Maki at least 

“nether it includes those also who are as yet only Lt-IA i do not know. 

&nipare the gong-signal called tav-IOD-gkart (p. 313). It is possible that tliwe 
may also be an allusion to the ritual rounding up of fish, also called ghcr-ghor, of which 
mow will be said in a later volume on Atchin, where it is called hor hor. 

* See p. 556. 
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taboo imposed on her at the same lime against cadng the ro-toro yam. 
As he does so, if the pig is of the grade curved-tusker or over, the appro¬ 
priate conch-shcU trumpet agnal u blown. At the same time, the wife 
hands over the parcel containing her mouming-cap to her brother, who 
then retires with this and w-ith the tusked boar which she has earned 
for him. 

Daughters and mothers paid for their mourning. 

After this, each Maki-man also pays a small pig to his daughter and 
another to his mother in payment for their own burden in wearing the 
substitute mo^ng-cap made out of an umbrella-palm leaf, and also 
for the taboo imposed on them against eating the ro-toro yam. 

Wives bathe. Wives' brothers throw their sisters' mourning-caps into the sea. 

The wives of the Maki-men now go to bathe, and to wash the black 
ashes out of their hair. 

A pig is killed for each village and placed on its heap of lone- and 
attached-yams. The Speaker, for the last time in thU long series of rites, 
announces the distribution of pigs and yams, and commands the assembled 
people to stand up. Then he calls out as usual "la," and they, for the 
iMt ume, answer "Laus-ef" The guests all depart with their yams and 
pigs, and the Malu-men’s wives' brothers take their sisters’ mourning-caps 
and throw them into the sea. 

This is the end of Low Maki. The same rite will also end High Maki, 
which, as we shall see, follows a very similar course but on a yet more 
magnificent scale. 


TABLE VII: SHOWING MAIN RITUAL ACTS IN 
LOW MAKI 












































































CHAPTER XV 


HIGH MAKI [MAKI RU) 

A FTEIR the final scene of removing the wives’ mouming-caps at the 
. end of Low Maid there is an inter\’al of a year or two before High 
Maid is begun. 

This rite is similar in its main lines to Low Maki, though done on a 
much more magnificent scale and in certain phases with much fuller 
ritual, several ritual elements which in Low Maki were performed 
only in outline being in High Maki carried out in their complete 
form. 

\Vlule the (}crformance of High Maki is thus grander, and is, as a rule, 
spread over an even greater period of time than Low Maki, it would take 
up too much space to repeat every detail. For this reason, the actual 
accoimt of High Maki here given be shorter, since, where any given 
sub-rite is simply a rc|>edtion on a larger sc^e of one already per¬ 
formed in Low Maki, it will be only briefly mendoned, and the reader 
desirous of fuller informadon will be able to turn back to the previous 
account. Where, on the other hand. High Maki praedee definitely 
differs from that carried out for Low Maki, this will be given, so far as 
my notes allow, in full. This method of recording has from the dramadc 
point of view one serious disadvantage, namely that the final and most 
spectacular scenes, which are almost idendcal in both cases, will, in my 
account of High Maki, have to be considerably compressed. This 
disadvanuge will, I think, be amply com(}ensated for, without loss of 
accuracy, by the greater ease of reading and saring of print. 

MAIN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HIGH .\ND LOW MAKI 

Dolmen representing the case in the Journey of the Dead replaced by stone- 
platform representing the volcano. 

The main difference between High and Low Maki lies, as I have 
already pointed out, in the type of stone monument erected. 

In order to understand the reason for thb, it b necessary to call to 
mind once more the stages in the Journey of the Dead. 

Thb joimcy, it will be remembered, b divided into two parts: an 
earlier part in which the dead of all ranks enter a cave, and a later, super¬ 
imposed part in which those of high rank, having passed through the cave, 
proceed further to a more elevated home of the dead on a volcano. As 

10 * 
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has already been seen, the final home of all the dead was at one time the 
cave, and it was this early stage of belief only that was symbolised in the 
pre-Maki form of graded institution, in which the large dolmen repre¬ 
senting the cave was the only sacrificial monument erected. It is this 
pre-Maki form of the rite that b now incorporated in the ritual of Low 
\laki. For High Maki, on the other hand, the dolmen is replaced by the 
stone-platform which represents the volcano, and it is on this that, 
according to one account, the sacred fire b lit from which those of high 
rank take brands to light their cooking ovens. 

The two chief monuments erected for Low Maki and for High Maki 
respectively are thus seen to symbolise the two stages in the Journey of 

D^^d, and the symbolism b carried out to{X)graphically in that the 
stone-platform is erected on the Upper Side of the dancing-ground 
bthind the dolmen, placing it in a yet more holy position and yet further 
away from women and the common rut of men. 

Some dancing-grounds, such as that of Pete-hul on Vao (sec Frontis¬ 
piece) and Pweter-tsUts on Atchin, have been made with a siew to 
yet further heightening this symbolbm by the choice of a site bordered 
by a slight rise in the ground on one side. This rise in the ground is 
invariably made into the Upper or men’s Side, and it b on this ridge 
that the stone-platform is built, giving it an appearance of height even 
greater than that of the actual stonework of which it b made. 

Saerifiaal stakes replaeed by monoliths. High grade of sacrificial boars. 

A second difference in the tv^pes of monument erected for the two 
pans of the completed Maki is that the too stakes erected on cither side 
of the dancing-ground for the mass sacrifice at Low Maki are replaced 
at High Maki by a single large monolith and 199 small upright stones. 
These differ from the 200 monoliths erected for the more recently intro¬ 
duced monolith-Maki on Atchin * in that, with the exception of the single 
large monolith, they arc very small, being often no more than a foot high, 
and arc intended chiefly to enhance the importance of the rite through 
the added sanctity that all forms of stonework possess. 

Tusked boars sacrificed at High Maki of higher grade than thosefor Low .Maki. 

Coupled with these differences in the type of monument erected b also 
a marked difference in the grades of the tx>ars sacrificed by them. Thus 
only tuskers of the very highest grades are sacrificed at the stone-platform* 
while the too boars sacrificed on the stones on the Upper Side at High 
Maki are finer than those sacrificed for Low Maki and the place of the 
too fowls sacrificed on the Lower Side is taken in High Maki bv gelded 
pigs.* 

• ^ from there now uken on by the villagci on the Inferior Side of Vao fiee o 280^ 

• See p. 429. ' 
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BRIEF OUTLINE OF THE RITES 

EXTENDING OVER A PERIOD OF FROM SEVEN TO TWELVE YEARS 

Just as the preliminary rites for Low Maki were connected with the 
erection of the dolmen, so for High Maki they consist in erecting the 
stone-platform and the sacrificial loo stones which are to line each side 
of the dancing-ground. 

We have seen that for Low Maki the minimum period of time which 
it takes to perform the whole rite up to and including the date of the 
chief sacrifice is four years, followed by a post-sacrificial period of seclusion 
and mourning lasting for men of high rank for one or two years. For 
High Maki, owing to the far greater number of stones to be erected and 
the longer time necessary for the growth of the highest-grade tuskers, the 
barest minimum for the preparatory period leading up to the great sacrifice 
is five years. This minimum period is, however, rarely achieved. I was in 
fact told that the five preparatory years may be extended to as many as 
ten, which, with a two-years’ post-sacrificial period, would bring the total 
length of time up to twelve years, the greatest delays taking place in this 
case during the early stages of the rite. In the following account I will, how¬ 
ever, in numbering the years, adhere to the minimum period, since this re¬ 
presents the ideal towards which the natives strive and at the same time shows 
how in their minds the chiefitems in the ritual are divided up. These are: 

First Tear (which may extend over as many as four years): Selecting 
the stones for, and building, the stone-platform. 

Second Tear (or more): Selecting the large monolith. 

Third Tear: Hauling the large monolith to the dancing-ground. 

Fourth Tear (or more): Collecting the remaining 199 small upright 
stones and erecting them all. 

Fifth Tear: Period of intense ritual activity, leading up to the mass 
sacrifice of 100 tusked boars and too gelded pigs tied to the upright 
stones and special high-grade tuskers at the stone-platform, followed by 
a thirty-day period of retreat for all Maki-men. 

Sixth and Seventh Tears: Post-sacrificial period as for Low Maki. 

FIRST YEAR 

Stone-Pl.\tfor.\i Erected ' 

Members of introducing “line" and all villages search for coral blocks and 

transport them to dancing-ground, the whole party making the joum^ ten times. 

Tams laid out for each Quarter-Lodge. 

The first year’s proceedings are connected exclusively with the 
erection of the stone-platform and the rites attendant on this. Members 
of the introducing “line” and of all the other villages in Vao in their 
mual order share in the work of finding the necessary coral blocks on the 
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^ach and carrying them up to the dancing-ground. This work is done 
by hand without the use of a sledge. Like all work of a ritual nature that 
the natives undertake, it is enlivened by being moulded into a dramaUc 
^ttem This pattern is based on the ritual use of the number ten » 
^e whole party goes down to the beach, and each man selects a coral 
block as h^7 as he can convenienUy Uft, and carries it up to the dancine- 
ground Then the summoning signal caUed na-mbe ragh-raght ne 4 uw \ 
sounde^n the gongs, and the workers return to the beach for another 
load. This B repeated ten times, the same gong-signal being repeated 
each t^e. When Aey return for the tenth time, atuched- and lonc^ms 

^ Quaner-Lodge, and the Maki-men kUl pigs 

for their food and place them on the heaps. 

At intervals of weeks, months or even in some cases years, accoixlina 
to the num^r of 5^ and pigs available for their entertainment, parti« 
from each Vao viUagc in turn come to coUect their share of the stones, 
^e stones coUcct^ by the members of each viUage are placed in a heap 
by t^mselves, and thereby an element of competition is also introduced^ 

Th<^ stones arc all left in their heaps until enough have been coUected. 
M was theca^ with the table-stones for the dolmen, these stones are known 
b> one name b^ore^ey are built and by another once the stone-platform 
has been "cctcd. The first name, used for them while they are^ng in 
hca^ in the danemg^und, is vet vi-vi ragh, which phrase is also applied 
to the act of collecung them, but the stone-platfom once it has been 
erected is called vet nu-nas* 

If the Maki is particularly well organised the whole process of collect¬ 
ing the stones may last only a year, but more usually it laste three or four, 

Velal danced at intervals bj all villages. 

T***^*^” collected, a new yam-table is erected, 
with ntes similar to those for Low Maki,« and “counters” are distributed 
for the provision of the yams required for the ensuing rites. 

II \r danced by the members of the introducing “line” and 

all Vao villages in the prescribed order, and on the occasiL of the last 
dance a day is appomted for building the stone-platform. 

On the morning of the day on which the stone-platform is to be set up 

• Doubtksi connected with the division of the 100 unrioKf 

into groups of ten for lacrifidal purpoMa (iee pp ^ ^ ^ 

VInb«hthe« phrase, the n * • . 

certainly the same wxwd as ragh-raeht seen in the name for ** 

and is equivalent to the Atchin raL. which in turn is probablv^*^'*!!?^ 3'*^' 

meaning "footstep."or‘Ur«:k”so that the wth «-raAia, 

ss’p. ' ■" 
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the members of the introducing “line” assemble in the dancing-ground, 
where they arc regaled with puddings containing fowls made by the 
Maki-mcn and placed in their earth-ovens overnight. They then proceed 
to build the stone-platform, which from now on is called vet nis-nas. The 
platform is constructed of the dry coral blocks brought from the beach, 
without binding material of any kind but so skilfully placed that the front 
elevation facing the dancing-ground is almost vertical. When constructed 
on flat ^und the rear elevation is sloped so as to allow the sacrificer to 
mount it. At Pete-hul, on the other hand, where a natural rise in the 
ground behind the Upper Side is utilised to give a heightened eflcct, 
while the platform as seen from in front is as much as twelve or fourteen 
feet high, iu top is little if any higher than the level of the ground behind 
it. .\11 this ground, however, is sacred in the sense that, being at the same 
time within the precincts of the ghamal which is situated immediately 
behind the Upper Side, it is taboo to women. Apart from this, however, 
as with all sacred monuments in the Small Islands, once it has been used 
and sacrificed at, it loses its sanctity to the extent that, though it may 
^ removed, there is no taboo against any man touching or treading 

on it. 

The taboo against removal has one interesting result, of a kind that 
would puzzle a future archaeologist attempting to interpret the lay-out of 
the monument without direct knowledge Burn the natives of how it was 
constructed. For, though we know that more than one Maki has been 
performed at Pete-hul, if we look at the Frontispiece we shall see that there 
IS, as a matter of fact, only a single, apparently continuous platform 
stretching from one end of the Upper Side to the other. Examination of 
the actual structure shows, howeser, that the front elevation is not quite 
sti^ght, and in some places bulges slightly fonvards. The reason for 
this is that, for the purpose of sharing in the sanctity of past performances, 
and possibly also for considerations of space, each new stone-platform is 
built touching the last, so that at any one moment all the stone-platforms 
that have been built for successive performances of the Maki look like 
a single one, and the length of the dancing-ground (which b but a 
wdening-out of the sacred way) b in fact determined by the length of 
the composite platform so form^.* 


conanuity achieved by adding new monumenu on to old is found also 
sacnfidal none for each new performance of the Lo^al rite 
(co^^nding to the lacnfice of High .Vtaki in the Small Island*) is “added to those 

a^ako ' 9 a 7 .P- 9 ‘>; present volume, p. yaa), 

of the wte of .Vlalo referred to on p. 704. In the same way, during 
of the monolith-Maki in Atchin and Wala a fresh row of 100 
** immediately in front of a similar number erected for the previous 

perfonnance, thus producing, for the punJement of future archaeologiua, a series of 
tm^ture st^e avenue* similar to, though smaller than, those found at Camac and 
.■*"*•* ^ illustrated in a future volume. .\ yet further archaeological 

puzzle relating to the orientation of grai-es is r efer r ed to on p. 534. 
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Even so, howev’cr, ihc ground may become too long, and then new 
platforms arc added, no longer end to end with the previous ones, but 
in front of them, thus forming the slight forward-bulging bays to the 
composite structure that we have already noticed. In this way, and on 
account of the congestion of monuments, the ideal position for the stone- 
platform immediately behind the dolmen erected for Low Maki is not 
always practicable. 

Brief history of the more recent monuments erected at Pete-hul. 

This is well illustrated by the relative posidon of stone-platform 
and dolmen during the most recent performances of the rite as marked 
on the sketch shown in the Frontispiece. WTiat looks like a single long 
wall in this sketch is in fact formed of a great number of platforms, 
of which the first b the low one on the extreme left. Thb platform, 
now partially engulfed in the aerial roots of a huge tree which have 
been hollowed out to form a kind of cave, was, dll the white man put 
a stop to it, the place where enemies wounded in battle were rituidly 
“sacrificed” and the bodies of those slain outright were cut up. Thb 
praedee, as I have pointed out, harks back to the dmc before tusked boars 
were subsdtuted for human victims, and the killing of men, though not 
part of the Maki ritual, b regarded still as the highest form of sacrifice, 
and the killer assumes a high tide in the graded society. I have no 
record of when thb platform was built, but it was probably built 
about the dme of Na-va-gharu-kalat, founder of the present \Tllage of 
Pete-hul. 

To thb many platforms have been added, which, if they could be 
individually traced, would give the whole hbtory of the Maki on Vao. 
I have recorded only the last five, remembered by my informant, Ma- 
taru of the refugee community of Tolamp, who, since the complete 
Maki rite b performed alternately by the two “lines” formed by the 
two matrilineal moieties ssithin the village community, spoke of them 
as having been erected alternately by hb and by hb father’s “lines.” 
The stone-platforms thus referred to, together with the dolmens erected 
during the corresponding performances of Low Maki, are still clearly 
dbtingubhable, and are marked on the sketch-plan with the letters 
A to F. 

The two “lines” responsible for erecting them arc referred to as 
“line” 1 (Ma-uru’s own “line”) and “line” 2, that of Ma-taru’s father. 

• 

.4. This Maki was performed by Ma-taru’s own “line” 1, a long tin> r 
before Ma-taru himself was bom. The remains of the dolmen can still 
be seen, though now somewhat crowded out by later erections, and the 
stone-platform b, as it should be, immediately behind, having been added 
on in front of an exbting platform. 
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B. Performed by Ma-taru’s father’s “line” 2, still before Ma-uru 
himself was bom. Previously erected dolmens having meanwhile fallen 
down, the large dolmen for Low Maki in this performance w-as pul 
further back towards the leA, and the stone-platform for High Maki 
was added still further to the left some little distance from the dolmen in 
a position behind the existing set of gongs. 

C. Performed by Ma-iaru’s own “line” 1 when he was a young boy. 
Dolmen and stone-platform arc in this case further to the right, but again 
some distance one from the other. 

D. Performed by Ma-taru’s father’s “line” 2 while this man was still 
alive. Dolmen and stone-platform for ihb performance are now further 
to the right and close together. 

[E. At thb point in the recent hbtory of Pcte-hul, the previous 
ghamal having rotted, a new one was erected. The rites connected with 
the erection of a ghamal constitute a special tyj>c of Maki described in 
Chapter XVI, which takes several years to cany out and b of such import¬ 
ance that its performance by any one “line” b counted as being equivalent 
in value to the Maki proper. The new ghamal erected on thb occasion 
was the exbting one called Ber hangawul, which, like all ghamals, was built 
immediately behind the Upper Side of the dancing-ground close behind 
the stone-platform, and is only hidden from view in the illustration 
by the trees. The previous complete Maki having been performed by 
Ma-taru’s father’s “line” 2, thb ghamal was built, and the rites connected 
with it were performed, by Ma-taru's own “line” 1 . Since the dolmen 
erected for the ghamal b inside the ghamal enclosure and there b no 
stone-platform (the only other stonework being the stone wadi surround¬ 
ing the ghamal) no monuments connected with it are to be seen in thb 
sketch.] 

F. Ma-taru’s own “line” 1 having been responsible for erecting the 
ghamal, the next and most recent Maki was performed by Ma-taru’s 
father’s “line” 2. The dolmen for thb still retains the ancestor-image 
set up before it and the remains of the hawk-image and fallen-in 
roof. For some reason unknown to me, possibly connected in some 
way with the quarrel related below on pages 435-8, thb perform¬ 
ance stopped short at Low Maki, and never proceeded to High 
Maki.' 

The sequence of performances outlined above may for clarity, and 

• Ma-tani and hit anccston belonging to the refugee community of Tolamp only 
took part in these perfonnancet by courtesy of the men of Pete-hul, and he is now, in 
order to resusdute the fortunes of himself and hb kinsmen, about to start a fresh Maki 
performance independently of Pete-hui. 
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for the sake of illustrating at a glance the s^-stem of alternating “lines,” 
briefly be summarised thus: 


.4. 

Maki 

pjcrformed by Ma-taru’s * 

“fine” 

I 

B. 

Maki 

77 

Ma-taru’s father’s 

77 

2 

C. 

Maki 

77 

Ma-taru’s 

77 

I 

D. 

Maki 

77 

Ma-taru’s father’s 

77 

2 

E. 

Sp>ecial Maki 

77 

Ma-taru’s 

77 

I 


for ghamal 





F. 

Maki 

77 

Ma-taru’s father’s 

77 

2 


(Low Malu only) 


Circling’* for pruentation-tuskas. 

I have unfortunately no details of how the building of the stone* 
platform b carried out, or of what sacrifices arc made. 

WTien the work of building b over, however, the summoning signal 
called na-mbe ragh-raght ne~luw b sounded on the gongs, and parties from 
all Vao villages, hearing it, come to the home-village in the same way 
as they did at the erection of the dolmen, to “circle” for presentation- 
tuskers. 

Stone-platform bought from members of introducing “line” and other villages. 

Just as the right to use the dolmen, and with it to perform the whole 
of Low Maki, had to be bought from the members of the introducing 
“line” and from representatives of all the other Vao villages, so now the 
stone-platform, and with it the right to perform the whole of High Maki, 
must be similarly paid for. The rite accompanying this payment is the 
same as that gone through for the dolmen,* the tusked boars used for 
thb purpjose being called meten ta-ghar and being hobted on the shoulder 
before being presented, one by one, to a representative of each group of 
“sellers.” 

Thb b followed by the return of complimentary-pigs, also carried on 
the shoulder, by the Maki-mcn to those who made presentations to them 
earlier in the day. 

It b probable that some at least of the tusked boars previously 
“cbclcd” for are sacrificed, and the stone-platform thus consecrated. 
My informant, however, did not actually state this, but contented himself 
with saying that, large numbers of pigs having been killed and placed 
with the yams laid out for the guests, these now depart with their spoUs. 

‘ According to the principle of alternating gencrationr in the male line, Ma-tani’s 
“line” or marriage tection embraces his (atber's father and hu son’s son. or such of 
these as may be living at any P'-'oa moment, and his father’s “line” similarly em¬ 
braces also his son (see pp. 394 ff.). 

* See p. 368. 
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SECOND YEAR 

Stone for Large Monouth Selected 

The events connected with the erection of the stone-platform may, it 
will be remembered, under ideal circumstances, have been accompluhed 
in a single year, but more often last over a period of two, three or even 
four years. Under ideal circiunstances, again, only a year should elapse 
before the next act, though it may well be that the exhaustion of the 
supply of pigs and provender has been so great that yet another year goes 
by before the village has recuperated suflRciendy to face the new drain 
on its resources. 

The next act, which constitutes the second period of the rite, here 
referred to as the Second Year, b the selection of a coral block that b to 
serve for the single large monolith. This, like all stones, has a secular 
and a ritual name. Its secular name, as that of all monoliths, b v*t parav, 
which simply means “long stone.” lu ritual name, as record^ by 
Godefroy, is pal-palon,^ the same name as he gives for the stones 
supporting the table-stone of the dolmen, and meaning “that at which 
sacrifice is made.” As given a trifle more exactly by my informant, it b 
pai-pal na~mb6, meaning “the sacrificial (stone) for pigs.” I have un¬ 
fortunately no information regarding its other functions except that, 
judging from Atchin and Wala paralleb, it almost certainly represents 
male ancestors, in contrast to the female principle represented by the 
dolmen. 

Originallj fnobahlj t/u onlj monolith to be erected. Now accompanied by 

199 small stones in imitation of Atchin monolith-Maki. 

It b probable, from the evidence of my photographs, that in the un¬ 
adulterated form of the Vao Maki as performed at Pete-hul only a single 
large monolith was erected, but in the account given to me by my Tolamp 
informant thb monolith is only the largest of too to be erect^ on the 
Upper Side of the dancing-ground, balanced by too further minute 
sacrificial stones placed on tbc Low’cr Side. Thb dc\’iation from the true 
Vao Maki b probably due to the fact that my informant had in mind a 
form of the rite more nearly resembling the monolith-Maki as performed 
on .-Xtehin and Wala, which b now so fashionable that it has already 
been adopted by the villages on the Inferior Side of Vao, and was 
performed recently in modified form at Togh-vanu, twin-village to 
Pete-hul.* Since thb b the only account from Vao that I possess, it must, 
however, be given here in full, with the reminder that the addition of the 

* 9 ^**®y* '• * 932 , p. 333. 

My infonnant, .Ma-uru, was himself at this time contcmplaling the perfonnance 
of a similar foim of the rite (see p. 435), and this fact also is probably responsible for the 
deviation of his own account from that of the true Vao Makt. 

O 
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>99 small monoliths is probably a recent innovation, which has not yet 
reached Pete-hul. 

However this may be, this year’s proceedings are concerned only with 
the selection of the coral block wUch is to serve as the single large 
monolith. 

Stone levered from reef by members of the introducing "line" and left on beach 

to dry. 

As with ail stones erected, this is first sought for on the surrounding 
reef and then levered off,> a process called vet ur-ur, from vet meaning 
“stone” and uri “to lever.” This is done by the men of the introduci^ 
“line” who, when setting about their work, say "Ra uri pal-pal na-mbb" 
“Let us lever up the pig’s sacrificial stone.” When this has been done, 
the workers return to the dancing-ground, where a crescent-tusker is 
sacrificed, and for it the sacrificial signal is sounded on the gongs. The 
workers arc then provided by the Maki-mcn with a tamean feast. The 
stone for the monolith is then left on the beach for a whole year to dry. 


THIRD YEAR 

Large Monolith Hauled up to Dancing-Ground 

RiUs similar to those for transporting the table-stone for the dolmen in Low 
.Maki. 


After a further interval of a year or more a new yam-table is made 
with the customary ritual and feasting,* followed by the distribution of 
“counters” for the provision of yams necessary for the food-presenutions 
accompanying the hauling-up of the large monolith to the dancing- 
ground. 

The rites performed in connexion with hauhng up the large monolith 
are almost precisely the same as those already described in connexion 
Mith the transportation of the table-stone for the dolmen in preparation 
for Low Maki.* Parties from all villages assist in the work, singing songs 
from all Maki song-and-dance cycles, culminating with those of Taure 
which in High Maki takes the place of the Low Maki Taur M-mbak. 
As they approach the dancing-ground the more imporunt Maki-mcn 
dance Taure before and around the stone, and finally the foremost dancer 
consecrates it by dashing a tusked boar head first upon it. The workers 
retire to feast, and arc recaUed by the sound of the summoning gong- 
signal called ragk-raghe ne-luw rux-rattu, when they arc presented with yams 
and dead pigs and finally dismissed by the Speaker. ^ 


‘ It b probaWc that a corotnunion feast b held in the Lcxlae of the owne« nf .k- 
1 ;^ Maki^p. 3S4). but I dW 

* See p. 35a. • See p. 364. 
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FOURTH YEAR 

199 Small Upright Stones Collected, and these and 
THE Large Monouth are set up 

Now follows an interval of yet another year or more during which, 
while the large monolith is left lying in the dancing-ground, the remaining 
199 small uprights are collected, 99 of which are to be erected in a row 
beside the large monolith along the Upper Side of the dancing-ground 
and too diminutive ones, no more than a foot high, along the Lower 
Side bordering the unsanctihed women’s path. 

Each of the four QwxTters provides its 25 uprights for the Upper Side. 

I have no record of the rites accompanying the collection of these 
upright stones, except that 25 of the too uprights (including the large 
monolith) erected on the Upper Side, together with the boars subse- 
quendy sacrificed at them, arc provided by each of the four Quarters 
of the village. 

When all are gathered, a new yam-table is made to replace the 
last, which has already begim to rot, and the usual "counters” are 
distributed for the provision of yams. 

Velal danced bp all villages. 

When all this has been done, parties from all the Vao villages come 
in prescribed order to dance Velal, after which a day is appointed when 
all the upright stones, including the large monolith, arc to be set up. 

Stones erected bj members of the introducing ''line,*' each Quarter-Lodge 

erecting its own, each roofed to form diminutive shrine. 

On the morning of the appointed day the Maki-mcn make special 
puddings, which they give to the members of the introducing "line” to 
wt. These, having eaten their puddings, now dig holes for the stones, 
including the large monolith, and erect them, the members of each 
Quarter-Lodge erecting the 25 stones that they have collected for the 
Upper Side in the following order: from left to right facing the Upper 
Side, La-mbot na-ninge, Nalu, La-mbet-ra, La-mbarang. I have no record 
of how those on the Lower Side arc erected. 

Each stone thus erected on the Upper Side then has a single cane 
planted on cither side of it, the two meeting over the top to represent the 
rafters (na-ror) supporting a non-existent roof in anticipation of the actual 
roof set over it in a later stage of the rites. ELach monument thus formed 
takes on the name already given to the large monolith, namely pal-pal 
na-mbd, " (monument) for the sacrifice of pigs.” 
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Cotisecratim of the 200 stones. Anticipation of the mass sacrifice of High Maki. 
When the 200 stones have thus been erected and “roofed,” they are 
all consecrated by the performance of a sacrifice anticipating in miniature 
the mass sacrifice of High Maki, substituting fowls for pigs. The sacrifice 
is made ready by the attachment to the intersection of each pair of canes 
over each stone of a fowl whose legs and wings are previously broken so 
as to ensure that, after having been duly “sacrificed” by being struck 
with a stick, they shall be truly eaten and not taken by their recipients 
for breeding purposes. When all is ready for the sacrifice, and attached- 
yams have been placed in heaps for the guests, the summoning signal 
called ragh~raghe ne-luw na-ram is sounded on the gongs, and parties from 
all the Vao villages assemble “to view the stones.” 

When all the guests have arrived, those at the gongs sound the special 
gong-sig^al called taD~tav ghore, otherwise soimded only before the screen 
hiding the stone monuments at the culminating point of Low and High 
Maki is tom down.» Then, as on both these occasions, all the Maki-mcn 
sacrifice the victims at all the 200 stones, the small boys who have not 
yet been sanctified first sacrificing those at the too stones on the Lower 
Side, after which the men sacrifice those at the too stones on the Upper 
Side. The anticipator>' nature of this “sacrifice” is shown by the fact 
that the special Maki song intoned by the men of the introducing “line” 
during the mass sacrifice at the culmination of Low and High Maki is 
not sung. In other respects, however, the act b the same, the Maki-men 
walking in two rows along the line of victims, striking each victim as he 
passes with a stick. The fowls, in most cases not fully dead, but with 
their legs and wings previously broken, arc then dbtributed among the 
guests. The Speaker makes hb usual announcement, and all dbperse. 

FIFTH YEAR 

YEAR OF THE GREAT S.\CRIFICE 

All the stone monuments having now been duly erected and con¬ 
secrated, there b a yet further interval of a year or more before settling 
down to the rites leading up without further pause to the great sacrifice 
of High Maki. 

Erythrina tree (na-rar) planted in dancing-ground. Connexion with calendrical 

calculations. 

Thb culminating year’s proceedings open with the appointment of a 
day on which a young erythrina tree (luj-rar) » is planted at midday in 
the middle of the dancing-ground. Thb tree b intimately connected 
with the calendar, as will be shown in a future volume on .Atchin, though 

' See pp. 389. 429. * Mou rare; Alehin ni-rtrt or n{d)TiTi\ WaU tn. 
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in what way this aficcts the Maki I am at present unable to say.^ It is 
now planted in the middle of the dancing-ground to serve as the central 
point around which the chief High Maki dance called Taure is later to be 
performed, and is therefore known as rar na laure in indication of its 
connexion with this dance and with the symbolic “mourning” (taure) 
which b so prominent a feature of the rite.* 

Vin-vi-ghih feast. Men of introducing '"line" embellish every loth stone. 

Taure danced at intervals by all villages. 

The planting of the erythrina tree is followed immediately by the 
feast called Vin-vi-ghih, with which the proceedings of the corresponding 
Sacrificial Year for Low Maki also begin, indicating that there will be 
no further delay till the great sacrifice is accomplished.* Those who 
have acquired the right to add certain embellishments to es'ery 10th 
stone (or some of them) erected on the Upper Side mentioned below on 
p. 425, do so on this day, the work connected with thb being executed 
by members of the introducing “line.” 

At Low Maki the Vin-vi-ghih is followed by the dancing of Settling- 
Down by all villages until the date of the great sacrifice is announced, 
when Tour Na-mbak b then danced all night and every night till the 
Sacrificial Day arrives.'* .At High Maki, however, Settling-Down, which is 
a kind of anticipatory dance not having quite the same importance as 
the Low Maki Tour Ma-mbak, b dbpensed with. Instead, the chief dance 
of all, namely Taure, which b danced only at High Maki and to which 
Tour J^'a-mbak itself was but an anticipatory variant, b now danced round 
the erythrina tree, first by the members of the introducing “line” on 
the night of the Vin-vi-ghih, and subsequently, at intcr\-ab of from five 
to ten days, by parties from all the other Vao villages in the usual rotation. 

The right to dance Taure docs not have to be bought, since this, like 
the dancing of Tour Na-mbak, was paid for once for all with the payment 
for Settling-Down described on p. 330. In all other respects the rites attend¬ 
ing the dancing of Taure arc similar to those accompanying the dancing 
of Settling-Down at Low Maki, namely the presenting of spears to future 
donors of presentation-pigs, the gi^ng of consideration-pigs, the formulae 
for bringing the dance to an end, and the giving of scented herbs and a 
black fowl’s feather to the leader of the next sdllagc due to dance.* 

* In a country where the dense bush is permanently in leaf and deciduous trees are 
rare, the exceptional behaviour of the erythrina is very noticeable, still more so as its 
^ flowers bloenom after the tree has shed its leaves. ITiis lakes place during the J^y- 
August moon, to which the tree gives its name, aixl the event, coupled with astronomical 
considerations, lieralds in the intensive calculations leading up to the important decision 
as to which of the two moons in October and November is the one in which the dead 
are expected to make their annual return into the land of the living. Somerville 
(pp. 193-4) mentions what he speaks of as a “Kanaka apple” tree in full flower with 
deep pink blossom at the time of the great Maki sacrifice he witnessed on Uripiv. 

* P- 33 J * See p. 369. * See p. 377. * See pp. 370 IT. 
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About five days after the last village has danced, members of the 
home-village only perform the dance called Vin-bud, “dance of no 
consequence, when, as at Low Maid, a day is appointed ten days ahead 
for the announcement of the date of the great sacrifice.* 

Day on which the Date of the Great Sacrihce is 


ANNOUNCED 


Hawk-banners erected. Taure danced and date of great sacrifice announced 
17, 27 or 37 days ahead. Members of introducing **line'* dance Taure all 
night and every night till Sacrificial Day. 

On the morning of the appointed day hawk-banners in the form of 
kites arc erected in the manner already described, on bamboos planted 
round the crythnna tree in the middle of the dancing-ground and on 
neighbouring trees.* After this, members of all the Vao vftlagcs assemble 
and the same ritual is gone through as for Low Maki, with the cxcepdon 
that the Maki-men and members of the introducing “line” dance Taure 
in place of ^ttling-Down.* Then, as for Low Maki, the Speaker paints 
with red paint the nipples of a representauve of the introducing “line” 
and of each Vao village, and they aU raise the kava root eight dmes, at 
the end of which the Speaker announces the date of the ereat sacrifice 
17, 27 or 37 days ahead.* 

Taure (in place of the Low Maki Tour Na-mbak) is then danced aU 
night and every night by the members of the introducing “line,” while 
the M^-men, assisted by the magic of the pig-expert, go on their 
expediuons to ensure the due delivery of the promised tusked boars to 
be slain at the mass sacrifice.* 

Ten Days before Sacrxficial Day the stone-platform is converted into a shrine 
and consecrated. 

Just as, for Low Maki, the dolmen was furnished with an ancestral- 
image and roofed over, so for High Maki, about ten days before the 
^nfiaal Day, a similar wooden image carved to represent a human face 
(called ghe meme)* is set up before the stone-platform and surmounted 
by a hawk-unage which forms the front end of the ridge-pole supporting 
a roof, thus converting the whole monument into a shrine. As for the 
^Imen, thU roof is properly r^de with rafters {na-ras) and thatched. 
ITie shnne thus formed is called n'me na maki, “house of the Maki ” or 
altcmauvely, n’ime na venean, meaning, apparently, “the house that is 


* See p. 37«. 

* See p. 376. 



• Ghe tree," juid *0 “a post’*; mrme mcam ‘ 

reference to the protruding tongue frequently carved on such 
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shot at.” ‘ The work of creeling this shrine is done by the members of 
the introducing “line,” and after it is over, both they and such Maki-mcn 
as are not absent in the search for pigs dance Taure for a short time. 
The shrine is then consecrated by the sacrifice of a tusked boar, for which 
the sacrificial signal is then sounded on the gongs, and message-yams 
are despatched to all villages on the island, with news of what has been 
done. 

Saeen called "birth emlosure" erected along whole length of Upper Side. 

Shortly after this, a reed screen of a similar nature to that erected 
before the dolmen at Low Maki, composed of reeds crossed in the special 
manner called hu ni-ar, meaning “birth enclosure,” is set up the whole 
length of the Upper Side of the dancing-ground, thus hiding the stone- 
platform, large monolith and the 99 other small upright stones from view. 
This work is done aJso by the members of the introducing “line,” after 
which they and the Maki-mcn dance Taure, and the screen in its turn 
is consecrated by the sacrifice of a boar, for which the sacrificial signal is 
sounded, followed by the despatch of message-yams to all villages 
announcing the event. 

Five or six days before the great sacrifice the special tusked boars 
to be sacrificed at the stone-platform are dragged up to it, and a kind of 
rehearsal of the sacrifice takes place. 

Penultimate Day. Exhibition of Pigs as for Low Mahi. All villages dance 

Tame till midnight. 

On the penultimate day takes place the last preparatory rite of all, 
namely the Exhibition of Pigs {Bb-vi-ghih) intended for the mass sacrifice, 
in the same manner as for Low Maki,* with the exception that in place of 
the stakes to which they were then tied there arc now the 200 sacrificial 
stones, each victim being tied to the stone at which two days later he 
will meet his death. As for Low Maki, the whole scene is envisaged as a 
canoe arriving from Oba laden with pigs, the Maki-mcn dancing around 
their boars singing Oba men's songs, and two men then climbing a tree 
and conducting the formal dialogue already described in which thev’ 
announce the near approach of this vessel.* That evening, parties from 
all Vao villages join the members of the introducing “line” in dancing 
Taure, which this night, alone of all the nights since the announcement 
of the date of the great sacrifice, ceases at midnight so as to allow the 
dancers to gather strength for the strenuous events of the twenty-four- 
hour period leading up to and including the Sacrificial Day. 

' This phnie would appear to indicate that the house and image arc shot at, pre- 
sum ably^ aftcr the great sacrifice. I did not record any such shooting, but the shewtitw 
of sacred objects is quite in accordance with native practice. Cempare Layard, o, 
p. 167. 

• See p. 380. 


• See p. 38a. 
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Day of Sacrifice 

(a) THE NIGHT 

Tame danced by all villages. Bot-mau torch-light processions. Hawk-banners 

cast doivn. 

On the Eve of the great sacrifice, in place of the Low Maki Taur Na- 
mbak, Tame is danced by all villages during the entire night, interrupted 
at intervals, as at Low Maki, by the torch-light processions called Bot-mau 
in honour of the home-bred circle-tuskers about to be sacrificed at the stone- 
platform, and at dawn the hawk-banners are cast down and trampled on.* 

Rokaik {women's na-leng) danced. 

After the hawk-banners have been thrown down, and when it is 
now quite light, there follows the rite called Rokaik, of which only a brief 
part was gone through for Low Maki * but which is now performed in 
full. This appears to be a kind of women's na-leng figure-dance in which 
the chief actors are the Maki-men’s wives. These now assemble in the 
dancing-ground, wearing on their backs and reaching far above their 
heads a large ornament called hokuri.* This term is usu^y applied to the 
bunches of sweet-smelling herbs that men wear on certain ritual occasions 
tucked into the back of the belt. On this occasion, however, it is worn by 
the women and is made out of a large thatch-palm leaf of which the lower 
dart of the midrib is tied to the woman’s back, and which is decorated 
with a number of herbs symbolising the grade of tusked boar that the 
husband is about to sacrifice. Chief among these symbols are the leaves 
of the tawi tree, which may be worn only if the woman’s husband is going 
to sacrifice a circle-tu.skcr. These women, with their husbands, together 
perform the rokaik dance from which the rite takes its name, beating the 
ground with the butt-ends of bamboos and singing the song already 
given on p. 385. 

When the dance is over, the wives of the Maki-mcn, now stationed at 
one end of the dancing-ground, drop their bamboos and run across the 
dancing-ground, and in so doing arc pursued by one, or sometimes two, 
Maki-mcn waring leal)’ branches of a kind called ro-mbung-bung.* Those 
in the middle of the dancing-ground fall back on either side to make way 
for the fleeing women, who run down to the shore. The waving of the 
branches by the pursuing Maki-men is called “beating the women,” 
though in fact no beating occurs, and possibly represents a formal cleans¬ 
ing of the dancing-ground from the contact of women. The position of 
women is, however, still recognised enough for them to demand com¬ 
pensation for the indignity thus inflicted, and the Maki-man (or Maki- 

• See pp. 334, 332, 384. • See p. 385. • Atchin ugur. 

‘ The bnnrbo called tihmati waved at Low Maki (p. 385) were an anticipatory 
lymbol for these. 
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men) who thus ritually ’‘beat” them must expiate his offence by sacri¬ 
ficing a crescent-tusker, an act spoken of as r ghort gkini n-mbung~bung, 
“he removes from himself (or from them) (the effect of) the ro-mbung- 
bung leaves.” 

[b) THE DAY 

Representative of each Quarter-Lodge ties boar to one stone on Upper Side. 

“ Circling ” for presentation-pigs. 

.\fter the “beating” of the women, what is referred to as the Maki 
in its restricted sense, meaning the sacrificial act, is oflRcially begun 
by Maki-men representing each of the four Quarter-Lodges tying a single 
tusked boar to one of the stones on the Upper Side. 

Soon after this the parties from all the V'ao rillages and from the 
mainland and other Small Islands, beginning with those furthest off, 
arrive dancing na-rel and blowing conch-shell trumpet signals for the rite 
of “circling” for presentation-pigs which is performed precisely as for 
Low Maki and lasts all morning and well into the afternoon. It will be 
remembered that at Low Maki the boars thus presented were not tied 
to their stakes till all the presentations had been made. At High Maki, 
when the tusked boars thus presented arc of much higher quahty, there 
b a slight difference in procedure, those “circled" for by each village 
group being tied to their allotted stones as soon as the presentation b over. 

Setting the Stage for the Great Sacrifice 

Grades of Tusked Boar tied to the 200 Stones 

The grades of pig thus prepared for mass sacrifice at the upright 
stones, and excluding the special highest-gradc tuskers sacrificed at the 
stone-platform, arc, in the present state of the rite: 

(i) Upper Side 

Notu lower than crescent-tusker. Re-entrant-tuskers at the "fore-stones and 

every loth stone. 

To the stones on the Upper Side arc tied too tuskers of all sizes, none of 
which is of grade lower than a crescent-tusker, while to each end stone, 
called na-ghon meaning “ face,” which I shall refer to as fbre-stone, b tied a 
large boar of the grade known as na-timb, of which the tusks arc about 
to issue from the jaw for the second time. In recent performances of the 
rite boars of this grade have been placed also at every loth stone in the 
row, thb being a new elaboration sdong the lines of the .\tchin monolith- 
Maki, where each loth stone b a large monolith accompanied by a dim¬ 
inutive dolmen, the whole monument so formed being transformed into 
a shrine by the addidon of an ancestor-image, hawk-image and roof.‘ 

* It u not clear bow this di\-tfion of the too stones into tens is 
division into twenty-bves (twenty-five for each <^rt<»-L^dge) recorded above, t lus 
is a transitional phenomenon that needs further investigation. 

O* 
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The right to place special txiskcrs in this way at every loth stone has 
only recently been bought by certain Vao villages from the men of 
Tolamp, “first men” of the Maki on this island, through whom most 
modem innovations have been acquired. This right docs not, however, 
of itself permit the piuxhaser to erect a whole shrine, each clement of 
which must be separately bought at great price. Thus, one family may 
have acquired the right to add a small dolmen in fi'ont of or behind the 
monolith, another to erect a roof without ancestor- or hawk-image, another 
to set up an ancestor-image without hawk-image, while yet another may 
have risen to the expense of acquiring the right to erect a complete shrine. 
Such additions will have been erected well beforehand, usually on the 
day of the Vin-m-gkih dance with which the year’s proceedings open.* 

(ii) Lower Side 

too gelded tuskers regarded as the "companions” of tusked boars on Upper Side. 

These large tusked boars sacrificed at the too stones on the Upper 
Side, which are selected exclusively with regard to the curs'ature of their 
tusks, arc balanced at the small stones on the Lower Side by too gelded 
tuskers chosen chiefly for the quality of their flesh and not exceeding the 
grade of crescent-tusker. It is these gelded tuskers, which arc regained 

* Goddroy (i, 1934, pp. 59-6 o ) refers to ancestral images called tamcluk as being 
erected on Vao. I do not know this word, nor docs his description of them given below 
correspond with anything I saw on Vao. I suggest, therefore, under correction, that 
this part of his dcs^ption refers probably to Ambrim, where such images exist and 
where he was previously stationed. His remarks arc neterthdess worth quoting, since, 
whether they refer to Vao or not, they touch on an imptortant aspect of the native 
attitude towards such images which I did not myself recotd on this island. He says : 

“The tamdtik are statues of men, carved in very hard and imperishable woods and 
larger tlian life-size. Those which are reputed to be the most ancient are remarkable 
for their emaciated and almost skeletal appearance. It would, indeed, almost seem as 
though the sculptors had meant to reproduce the image of thdr ancestors such as they 
conedved it to have been in a posthumous existence. The male organs are in exagger¬ 
ated relief; and the position of the hands which clasp them, together witli the presence 
of one or two child^ carved on thdr thighs, seem, to the uninformed eyes of the 
average European, to be the acme of lewdneis. But this is not so from the native’s 
point of view. These sutues arc for them as tliough an open book explaining the 
mystery of the propagation of the human race; they arc erected in honour of recently 
deceased ancestors who have known how to hand down thdr lives, belich and dvilisation 
to thdr descendanu; and these descendants assemble on stated occasions before these 
statues to cluuit and edebrate their joy and gratitude. — These tamalttk are thus in the 
nature of votive oficrirtgs which the existing generations offer to thdr deceased ancestors; 
their erection b certainly an act of devotion, of a filial devotion which is at the same time 
profoundly grateful. 

“Since these statues arc made of almost imperishable wood, they withsund the 
ravages for a considerable time, and s^ thcTcfore but seldom renewed. Their con¬ 
secration b a solemn act worthy of then importance; the rite b the same as the con¬ 
secration of a gong; the ceremonies last a month and are accompanied by dances and 
the sacrifice of tuskH bosus, as well as of offerings of cocks and yams." 

Elsewhere (1, 1933 . P- 39 ) 6e says that the sUtues arc painted with red and blue 
ochre. 
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as the “companions” of the boars, that provide most of the flesh for the 
subsequent feasts held by those who receive the bodies of the victims after 
the sacrifice.* 

(iii) Stone Platform 

Mtn of introducing ''line" dance na-rel ne-im and bring special tuskers for 
sacrifice at the stone-platform. 

When all these victims destined for the mass sacrifice have been duly 
tied to the too stones on cither side of the dancing-ground, the men of 

Special tuskers 
at 

Stone- 
platform 

S 

I • mb • • • • eirtle- 

100 tusked boars at Upper Side tutktre 

(marked in tent) 


a 

cire/e- 

tuakera 


• OM • • •— • • — • —“ • —“ • 

too gelded tuskers at Lower Side 
(marked in tens) 

(a) Poaitioo of larrifidal boars at High Maki. 



(k) Rough plan of ica-going canoe. 

Fio. 5a 

Diagram illustrating the comparison drawn by the natives ^ between the 
arrangement of sacrihcial pigs at High Maki and a sea-going canoe. 

the introducing “ line,” that is to say the Maki-men’s own “ fathers and 
" sons,” finally come, dancing na-rtl ne-im, the “ na-rel of the home-village, • 
bringing the special high-grade home-bred tuskers which arc to be 

• At the most recent performance of the rite at Togh-vanu a further ito gcld^ 
tuskers were added to the too boars on the Upper Side, thus making 300 tuskers in all. 

* jVr-iai means “house” or “village.” 
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sacrificed by individual Malu-men of high rank at the stone-platform. 
Just as for Low Maki these arc tied to a large sUkc close to the dolmen, 
so at High Maki they arc attached to stakes immediately below the 
stone-platform. 

Anangement of stone monuments and tuskers likened to construction of sea-going 
canoe. Circle-tuskers sometimes added to represent bird figure-heads at either 
end of hull. 

The comparison between the Maki and a sea-going canoe laden 
with tusked boars is now further elaborated in that the long line of tusked 
boars tied to their stones on the Upper Side is likened to the body of the 
canoe, while the gelded tuskers on the Lower Side arc said to represent 
the outrigger float, and the special high-grade tusked boars at the stone- 
platform arc likened to the pile of yams, bananas and other provender 
placed on the lee platform of the canoe on the side opposite to the out¬ 
rigger float.* In yet further elaboration of this symbolism, circlc-tuskcrs 
arc sometimes • attached to the three last stones at either end of the 
Upper Side, thus representing the three bird figure-heads that arc 
atuched fore and aft of the double-ended canoe, a large one in the 
centre of each bow, flanked by two smaller ones on either side.* 

At Low Maki, when fowls only are sacrificed at the Lower Side, they 
joke saying that since the outrigger float b so lightly laden the canoe will 
capsize, but at High Maki there is no such fear since it b now laden 
with pigs. 

Challenging Rite. Maki-men offer half coconut to those willing to make a 

Maki as good as that now being celebrated. 

Now occurs also another scene not enacted at Low Maki, at which 
all those present arc challenged to perform a Maki as magnificent both 
in execution and in the number and quality' of sacrificial boats as that 
which is now about to be successfully consummated after so many years 
of arduous labour. All the men of the home-village, both Maki-men and 
men of the introducing “ line,” dance round the boars in double file sing¬ 
ing Oba men’s songs, as they did on the day when the boars were finally 
reviewed. On thb occasion, however, the leader of each line holds half a 
coconut in hb outstretched hand, whereon the representative of any 
village prepared to accept the challenge will signify* thb by seizing one 
of the halves.* 

* See p. 460. The use of the English word " platform ” for the stonc-platlbrm and 
the lee platform of a canoe is accidenul, and it not paralleled in native termin^ogy. 

* As at the moat recent Maki performed in the village of Togh-vanu. 

* See p. 460. 

* Thii challenging rite appears sometimes to be postponed until the Thirtieth Day 
after the sacrifice, when it can only be done in modified form as there would no longer 
be any boars to dance round. 
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Mass Sacrifice by all Maki-mcn 

Screen shaken down bj members of introducing “line"; Maki-men reward 

them and paj their wives' brothers for the hokuri ornament the wives wear. 

Everything being now ready, the guests, some of whom had retired 
after presenting their pigs, now all return to view the mass sacrifice. As 
for Low Maki, the gong-signal called tav-tao ghore is sounded. Then the 
screen, which for High Maki stretches from one end of the Upper Side 
to the other, b shaken dovsm by the members of the introducing “line,” 
and the long line of stones and the stone-platform, together with the 
shrines of those who can afford them, and above all the sacred rictims 
with their gleaming tusks, arc thus exposed to the admiring gaze of the 
assembled multitude. 

Those who shook down the screen arc then rewarded by the Maki- 
men with small pigs, and at the same time the Maki-mcn give special 
pigs to their wives’ brothers in payment for the hokuri ornament which 
these women donned earlier in the day for the Rokaik rite, and which 
they continue to wear throughout the whole day’s proceedings. 

Special song sung bj members of introducing “line” while Makt-men sacrifice; 

boys at the Lower Side and men at the Upper Side. Maki-men pay mothers’ 

brothers for their names. 

Then, as for Low Maki, the men of the introducing “line” intone the 
special Maki song already referred to, in which the Maki now about to 
be consummated is likened to a canoe from afar that has at last come to 
land,* and to the accompaniment of this magnificent music those Maki- 
mcn who have already taken rank ritually sacrifice all the tusked boars 
tied to the too stones on the Upper Side, while those who have not 
previously taken rank and who at Low Maki killed the fowk on the 
Lower Side, now sacrifice the too gelded tuskers. As at Low Maki, 
the Maki-mcn pay their mothers’ brothers for the new titles and names 
thus acquired,* but these are not publicly announced until the memorising 
Tbghbghon rite held four daj's later. 

.Maki-men retire to invest womenfolk with complimentary titles. 

After thb mass sacrifice there is a pause in the proceedings while the 
guests take away the smaller victims allotted to them, leaving the larger 
boars to be collected the next day. The \Iaki-mcn then retire to their 
own house-enclosures to invest their daughters, mothers and wives with 
their complimentary titles and names.* All this occurs in the same 
manner as for Low Maki. 


• See p. 390, 


’ See p. 391. 


* See pp. 392, 394- 
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Chief Maki-mcn Sacrifice Special Tuskers at Stone-platform 

Then, at sundown, occurs the most solemn sacrifice of all, that by the 
individual Maki-men of their own special high-grade home-bred tusked 
boars at the stone-platform. It is unfortunate that, in the press of record¬ 
ing other details, I omitted to enquire whether the Maki-men’s mothers’ 
brothers again bar theu way as they approach the platform in Ae same 
way as they bar the approach to the dolmen in Low Maki. It is almost 
certain, however, that the>' do so, and are in like manner indemnified 
with the gift of a small pig. 

Maki-itun mount platform, sacrifice, take supernumerary titles, and light 
new fire. 

On the stone-platform each Maki-man sacrifices his own boar in the 
same way as each boar is separately sacrificed on the dolmen at Low 
Maki thotigh in this case he actu^y mounts the platform to do so. 
Here each man so sacrificing takes a second, supernumerary tide and 
publicly aimounces it in the manner already described.^ Here also, 
according to one account, he lights the new fire, w-ith brands taken from 
which the oven on which his meals arc henceforth to be cooked must be 
kindled.* 

Post-Sacrificial Period as for Low Maki 

From now on, with the exception of the challenging rite * sometimes 
performed on the Thirtieth Day, the rites following the great sacrifice 
of High Maki follow precisely the same course as did those for Low Maki, 
save that they all tend to be done on a more magnificent scale and the 
periods of retreat and abstinence tend to be longer and the volimtary 
i^tricdons more arduous. On the Fourth Day takes place the memoris¬ 
ing rite called Tbghdghon,* and apart from this, little occurs to mar the 
atmosphere of exalted quiet lasting until the Thirtieth Day other than the 
return of the jaw-bones of the sacrificed tuskers and the erecdon of the 
rack on which the>' arc dkplayed. 

On the Thirtieth Day the main body of Maki-mcn issue from their 
retreat, and their mothers and daughters surrender their mouming-caps 
with the same ritual as for Low Maki,* and at night Le-tean is danced and 
the customary vows made.* The Maki-men’s wives also perform the 
same dudes towards their husbands as have already been mendoned,* and 
the more notable Maki-mcn continue their voluntary periods of retreat.* 

* mcniioRt a fire lighted in front of each image (presumably each 
of the to imago at cadi loth (tone on the Upper Side) at the Maki he witnesacd at 
Uripiv. I have no record of tuch fire( on Vao, and it b pomibte that they arc a develop¬ 
ment of fire-lighting ritual connected exrlunvely with the monolith-Maki. 

* Sec p. 428. ‘ P- 4 °'- * See p. 403. 

* See pp. 403, 405. » See p. 400. 'See pp. 405 ff. 
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SIXTH OR SEVENTH YEAR 

The final act, when the Maki-mcn’s wives cease their ritual mourning, 
takes place also precisely as for Low Malu.* With this the whole double 
rite comes to an end, and there b then a pause of a year or ^^o till the 
entire gamut of rites b recommenced by the opposite “ line or matri- 
lineal moiety within the patrilineal village, those who in the previous 
Maki were the men of the introducing “line” now themselves becoming 
the Maki-men, and the recent Maki-men now taking on the r 61 e of 
introducers. 

EyO OF THE MAKI 


Titles and Names Assumed by the Maki-men at the 
M oJdENT OF SaCRIHCE 

Relation between title and grade of tusked boar sacrificed. 

One matter which I did not go into as fully as 1 should like to have 
done b that of the new titles and names assumed after the sacrificial act 
and their relation to the two forms of sacrifice that takes place at the 
culminating points of both High and Low Maki, namely the mass sacrifice 
d<;scribed on pages 390 and 429 in which all Maki-men take part, and 
the sacrifice of special high-grade tuskers by a restricted number of 
individuals at sundowm on the dolmen or stone-platform (pp. 393 > 43 ®)f 
whereby each such sacrificer acquires a second, supernumerary title. 

Since titles are derived from those presdously bestowed on the sacri¬ 
ficial animab themselves, thb question b clearly linked up with^ that of 
the actual grade of tusked boar sacrificed on these various occasions, on 
which my information b somewhat meagre. 

Vel-oel (or Na-som) and Mulon. 

One thing at least seems fairly certain, namely that the now almost 
obsolete titles of Vel-vel (or ^a-som) and Mulon which Godefroy refers 
to as “children’s titles,” however important they undoubtedly were in 
the past, are now acquired solely by those boys who whije^ taking part 
in the mass sacrifice do so only on the Lower or “women s Side of the 
dancing-ground, the victims in thb case being fowb at Low Maki and 
gelded timers at High Maki. 

Mol. 

As has been seen on p. 259, crescent-tuskers are ranked ^ ni~MaJ, so 
that it appears equally probable that those taking part in the mass 
sacrifice at High Maki on the Upper Side of the dancing-ground ^^**^ 
the tuskers are all of the grade crescent-tusker or over take the title of Mai. 

* Sec p. 407. 
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MtlUg. 

On the other hand, those individuals who sacrifice special high-grade 
tuskers on the dolmen at Low Maid and on the stone-platform at High 
Maki almost certainly take the utle MelUg. 

There may be, and probably are, variations on this general theme 
corresponding to the grades of tusker available for sacrifice at any given 
performance of the rite. Thus Godefroy says: “Every material object 
and every person consecrated by the sacrifice of a pig takes the grade 
and rank of the pig itself. On Vao, and in the surrounding districts, the 
boar possesses three principal titles of nobility, and the things and in- 
^viduals consecrated by the sacrifice of these thereby adopt and are 
invested with the corresponding rank.”» According to him, the three 
principal titles thus acquired arc Mai, MtlUg and na-humbe. As we have 
seen already, however, na-humbe is not a title, but an honourable term of 
address and reference used for all men of high rank.* 

With this exception, Godefroy’s account of the ranks agrees with mine. 
Dttnng the interval of almost twenty years claf>sing between my investiga¬ 
tions and his, however, two new supernumerary titles seem to have 
appeared, corresponding doubtless to the increased skill in rearing tusked 
lx)ars. Thus, though Melteg is itself philologically a supernumerary title, 
it appears to be now so established as to be reckoned as a title in itself 
to which, for the sake of attaining yet further supernumerary rank, still 
further syllables are added. These are, according to Godefroy, -omu, 
of which I do not know the meaning, and -aul meaning “high up.” 

Comparing his account and mine (translating his literal descriptions 
into my terminology), the curvature of tusk necessary for conferring the 
titles first on the boars and later on those who sacrifice them are: 


Grade of Tusker Sacrificed 



My actownt 

Godefroy's account 


(* 9 « 5 ) 

(> 934 ) 

Mai 

Curved-tusker 
or Re-entrant- 
tusker 

Crescent-tusker 

MelUg 

Circle-tusker 

Re-entrant-tusker 

na-humbe * 


Circle-tusker 

na-humbe St * 


Circle-plus-curvcd- 

tusker 

MelUg-amu 


Circle-plus-re- 

entrant-tusker 

MtlUg-aul 


Doublc-circle-tusker 


Grade of Tusker 

nSELF GIVEN TITLE 
{Godefroy, 1934 ) * 

Crescent-tusker 


Re-entrant-tusker 

Doublc-circlc- 

tusker 


1 

« 


G^droy, i, 1934, pp. 54,55. • Sec pp. 350, 603. 

rhoe arc not, properly (peaking, titles f»cc above). 


• See p. 358. 
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Melteg-aul is abcvt all customasy law. 

Describing the final honour attained through sacrifice of a double¬ 
circle-tusker, Godefroy says: “When a man is Melteg-aul he basks, it 
would appear, in an atmosphere of the most perfect felicity; for this name 
means that he is “high up,” and that he dominates and surpasses all 
greatness and every rank.” Again: “Men of high rank such as those 
who have attained the rank of .Melteg-aul disregard at will even the most 
absolutely accepted customs; whenever it suits their private interest 
they flout the most time-honoured traditions, in utter contempt of justice, 
nor do they hesitate even to steal, and this in full sight and knowledge 
of the w’hole tribe, once they consider they have a grudge to pay, or a 
pride-point to satisfy. The Melteg-aul of Norohure wanted hb war against 
Togh-vanu ... During the course of this long-drawn-out affair no one on 
the island dared pass judgment on him nor treat him as the thief he was, 
out of respect for his rank of Melteg-aul. In the public eye he is, on 
account of his rank, a just, pious and respectable man.... In spite of all, 
he remains supreme pontiflTin their solemn rites, and it b he who arranges 
all sacrifices. ... As his name indicates, he is already high up alongside 
of Ta-ghar; and hb title Melteg-aul means ‘the first in everything and 
every-where.’” * 


Monies added to titles. 

It b not clear from the above whether the suffixes -amu and -aul have 
become inseparable adjuncts to the already supernumerary title Melteg. 
It is more probable that they are, on the other hand, names which have 
become more or less customary. For it b of the essence of each title that, 
while it may be used alone as a title of address, each individual acquiring 
It takes at the same time a new name of his own choosing • which is then 
never used without the title. Thus, while a man may be addressed as 
Mai or Melteg, each of which tides when used alone in reference b pre¬ 
ceded by the indefinite article ni-,* his full name consbts of title plus 
personal name. A few examples will illustrate this. Thus (if we translate 
Mai by “Sir” and MelUg by “Lord”): 


Mal-wa-ru means 
Mal-togh „ 


Mal-sale 

Melteg-vanu 

Mclteg-tamat 


Twice Sir (indicating that the rank of Mai has 
been taken twice over). 

The Sir who stays at home (referring to the 
periods of voluntary retreat following the 
great sacrifice). 

The Sir who dances like the hawk. 

Lord of the place. 

Lord Ghost. 


* Godefroy, i, 1933, pp. 242-3. • Often that of a dead ancestor. 

A man will thus be i^erred to as ni-Mal or m-MrIUg. 
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Sometimes the title is doubled, as in; 

Mcheg-mal meaning Lord Sir, 
or the title follows the name, as in: 

Ter-ter-mal meaning Strong Sir (i.e. strong in fixity of purpose). 

"High” names transcending lilies. 

There are also “high»» names, taken by those who have reached 
such high rank as to be above titles altogether. Of this nature are 
me names of most welUknown historical figures and culture-heroes. 
Such are, for instance, the names of the four founders of Pete-hul and 
Togh-vanu menuoned on pp. 85 ff. Such also, taken at random from 
the genealogy of their descendanu given on p. 93, arc: 

Kalo-won meaning Holy Penis (indicating that its owner was too 
holy to be incised). 

Na-mbal „ The Hawk. 

Kur-kur probably connected with the na-kor or na-kur cult object 
mentioned on p. 471. 

Val-valc meaning One who undertakes acts of abstinence (compare 
obsolete title Vel-vel). 


Note o.n the “Pre-Sacrifice” of a Sick Circle-Tusker 

One of the p^ible tragedies attending the .Maki is the premature 
death through sickness of a circle-tusker intended for sacrifice If it was 
a home-bred tusker reared for sacrifice at the stonc-platform, and the 
Maki WM already far advanced, it would be impossible to make good the 
loss, and its owner would be debarred from the attainment of super- 
numcrars’ rank. If, on the other hand, it was an ordinary circle-tusker 
earnurked for mass sacrifice, it might conceivably be possiUe to acquire 
another, but only at very great trouble and expense. Such is the ingenuity 
of the ^tiv«, however, that the>' have invented a convenient device 
by which both these tragic eventualities may be overcome. 

This device takes the form of “pre-sacrificing” the boar while vet 
ahve and preserving the head for re-sacrifice at the Maki itself. In order 
to accomplish this, when it is seen that there b no longer any chance of 
preserving life and that the boar b on the point of death, its owner carries 
It to the dancing-ground and there ritually ‘‘pre-sacrifices” it by taoDinir 
It on ^e head in the prescribed manner. The victim is then carried 
away by the reapient to hb own viUage in the manner described S 
p. 392. and this man later returns the head, which b preserved and at the 

European seaopuins and «o%-eniment officiaU see footnotes on 
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ensuing Maki is dragged as though still alive to iu allotted position, Ukes 
its honoured place among the intended victims, and is there duly re- 
“sacrificed” by being upped on the forehead. The recipient then takes 
the head, and later returns the tusked jaw to be displayed on the rack 
with all the other ttisked jaws in precisely the same way as if it had been 
sacrificed in a normal manner. 

If the xactim is one of the home-bred tuskers to be sacrificed at the 
stone-platform, the “pre-sacrifice” is performed by the owner alone. 
If, on the other hand, it is one of those earmarked for mass sacrifice, then 
the owner is accompanied by all his fellow Maki-men as he carries the 
sick tusker to the dancing-ground. Here he lifts it up in front of hi'm , 
and the Maki-men all take hands and stand in a long line, while one of 
them taps it on the head. This single act symbolises, by holding of 
hands, its “pre-sacrifice” by all the Maki-men. Then they all sing 
personal songs of the Le-Uan cycle dealing with the exploits of past Maki- 
men such as arc sung on the Thirtieth Day after the Maki, and songs of 
the same cycle arc sung as the recipients carry the boar home. 

Dispute concerning Precedence and Position of the Refugee 
Co.VLMUNITY OF T0LA.MP AS “FiRST Men” OF THE MaKI 

The following brief account of a dispute still in progress at the time 
of my departure from the blands illustrates very succinedy a number of 
already menuoned points, namely: 

(a) The importance of the Maki rite in the natives’ minds ; 

(A) The question of precedence; and 

(c) The anomalous position of the refugee community of Tolamp. 

I have already called attention to the unique position held by the 
small handful of men surviring from the once flourishing bland of Tolamp 
and now refugees on Vao. These, at the time of my vbit, numbered no 
more than three men and four boys and about an equal number of 
women. Owing to circumstances already mentioned,* these were, in 
spite of their small numben, still regarded on the Superior Side of the 
Island as the “first men” of the Maki, and took precedence in all matters 
connected with it. 

In spite of thb, however, they had till rcccnUy, on account of their 
numerical inferiority, no dancing-groimd of their own, and had func¬ 
tioned, so far as the actual performance of the .Maki was concerned, as 
dependants of Pete-hul, joining ranks with the members of thb village 
and performing with them on their dancing-ground as already described 
on pp. 414-16. 

Shortly before my arrival, however, my Tolamp informant Ma-taru, 

* See pp. 381-3. 
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who had for a time become nominally a Christian, had subsequently 
changed his mind and, like many others in a similar position, having 
amassed a little money by trading, had determined with this to return 
home and build up the fortunes of his kinsfolk by initiating and carrying 
through a complete Maki of his own in which they only should join. 

Considering at first that he had not man-power or wealth enough to 
construct an entirely new dancing-ground, it was decided, to begin with, 
that he should revert to ancient practice * and perform hU own separate 
Maki at one end of the dancing-ground at Pcte-hul and at the same 
time as the men of Petc-hul performed theirs. 

To this project the men of Pcte-hul agreed, and both groups together 
undertook the feast called masean which, held at the beginning of 
Gong-Raising, ushers in the whole Maki rite. The peaceful atmosphere 
with which the proceedings began, however, did not last long. The 
precedence accorded to Tolamp was, it will be remembered, based on 
the fact that before their own island had been submerged and during 
their subsequent sojourn on the mainland they had been the first to 
acquire each new development of the Maki rite, which they had in turn 
“sold” to the Vao villages through the usual channel of ceremonial 
purchase. Each new form of rite was thus in the days of its prosperity 
performed first by Tolamp and only later on Vao. When the surs-ivois 
of Tolamp had taken refuge on Vao and no longer performed the .Maki 
rite on their own account but simply joined in the performances initiated 
by Petc-hul, all question of this kind of precedence fell into abeyance, 
and their superiority continued to be recognised merely in “honorary” 
ways such as being accorded the right to announce the date of the great 
sacrifice and having their name called first among the refugee communi¬ 
ties during the distribution of yams.* 

Now that they were again attempting to establish themselves as an 
independent community by performing a Maki of their own, although 
still on a portion of Pcte-hul dancing-ground, their leader Ma-uru felt 
that the old precedence should be reasserted in full vigour. .\o mention 
of this was apparently made during the preliminary operations of burning 
and felling the logs intended for the two new sets of gongs, one set for 
Ac village of Pcte-hul and one set for Tolamp, both of which it was 
intended should be erected on Pcte-hul dancing-ground. Nor was any¬ 
thing said about it while the logs were being ferried over to Vao from the 
mainland where they had been felled. The dispute did not actually 
break out until the logs had been hauled up on Ac Pcte-hul beach called 
Kowu to dry. 


The Pcte-hul men then suggested to Ma-taru that Acir Gong-Raisine 
ntc should be performed first, and that the Tolamp Gone-Raisine 
should take place several days later. Ma-taru was outraged saving 

'Seep. 300 . 
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that it would be beneath his dignity as “first man” of the Maki to come 
last. \V'hen they insisted, he said “No! I can’t do it. Rather than do 
this, I ^vill make a new dancing-ground of my own and perform my own 
Mold independently of yours.” 

So, since his wife Le-si belonged to the La-mbel-ra Quarter of Pctc-hul 
and since her father was dead, Ma-taru went to one of her classificatory 
fathers named Melteg-lili, and to Pclur, who also had affinities with 
La-mbet-ra and was in addition related to him through his mother, and 
from both of these, for the low price of a single small tusker paid to each, 
bought a piece of gpround contiguous to the dancing-ground of Togh-vanu, 
which he cleared for a dancing-ground for himself.* 

The men of Petc-hul did not at first believe he would do this, and 
when they saw him with his meagre company of kinsfolk actually engaged 
in the work they regretted their action, saying among one another “Who 
drove him away? What sense is there in his making a whole new dancing- 
ground for himisclf?” So they sent him a crescent-tusker as compensation 
(tnbagh-mbagh),* and a piece of kava root of the variety called maloghe * 
in order to soften his heart, begging him to come back again and saying 
that they would in that case both perform their Gong-Raising rites on 
the same day. 

But Ma-taru foresaw further difficulties and replied, saying, “ I have 
made up my mind. I have gone away from you, and cannot come back. 
I am a man of Tolamp, and Tolamp belongs to the mainland and b a 
‘higher’ place than any village on Vao, The whole Maki rite, Tolamp 
saw it first, before ever it came to Vao. Tolamp was the first to see a 
circle-tusker, before ever you knew such a thing exbted. Now you want 
me to take second place. No. Finbh. It b better that I should make 
my own dancing-ground and perform alone the rites that belong to me.” 

So he continued to work at hb dancing-ground, and, when it was 
ready, hauled up hb gongs to it, saying, “You want me to come second. 
You watch; I shall be first.” So he hurried up, and performed hb Gong- 
Rabing rite first, before the men of Pete-hul had performed theirs. 

The men of Pete-hul were so humiliated by thb that they then deter¬ 
mined to beat Ma-taru at all costs in the performance of Low Maki. 
So, omitting all the preparatory rites, they quickly erected a dolmen 
much smaller than they would normally have done, and performed the 
main sacrifice actually on the same day that it was set up. 

• Sec Table X. Melteg-lili wai first cousin in the male line to Singon-tal, Lc-si’s 
lather. Pelur was Ma-taru's mother’s mother’s sister’s husband, and, though a Togh- 
vanu man, traced affinity with the La-mbel-ra Quarter of Pete-hul through his ancestor 
Tulul. The low price Ma-taru paid for the land was due to his wife being herself a 
La-mbtt-ta wuman. Had the kinship ties been more remote, the price would have 
been higher. 

• The same word as u used for the widows’ caps worn by the Maki-men’s wives 
during the post-sacrificial period (p. 396). 

• See p. 376, note 4. 
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This had occurred shortly before my visit. Ma-taru, beaten on time, 
was determined to beat them in quite a different way by abandoning 
altogether the performance of Low Maki in the old Tolamp and Vao 
tradition and adopting the newer Atchin and Wala form of the rite, 
replacing the single dolmen by ten shrines as described on pp. 272, 584. 

He still hoped, despite this extra labour, to puU off the subsequent 
performance of High Maki before the men of Pete-hul had done theirs. 

He affirmed, however, that he would not have to purchase the right 
to perfoim the new form of Low Maki from Atchin, as the villages on the 
Infenor Side of Vao have had to do, since, being himself through descent 
a mainlander, all new forms of the Maki were his by right, and he need 
buy tbem from no man. 

I do not toow how the dispute ended, as the matter was still unsettled 
when I left the island. 


TABLE VIII; SHOWING MAIN RITUAL ACTS IN 

HIGH MAKI 
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CHAPTER XVI 


MAKI FOR THE ERECTION OF A GHAMAL 
OR LODGE; WOMEN’S MAKI 

MAKI FOR THE ERECTION OF A GHAMAL 
INTRODUCTION 

I T may have struck the student of graded society ritual in the New 
Hebrides that practically no mention has so far been made regarding 
the construction of a club-house or Lodge such as is customary for the 
higher ranks in many neighbouring districts. The only reference made 
to it so far has been that dealing with the construction of the existing 
ghamal at Pete-hul on p. 415, where it was seen that the rites connected 
with it are themselves regarded as a special kind of Maki, that they were 
performed, like the Maki, by only one of the two “lines” or marriage 
classes within the village, and that they took several years to perform. 

Further enquiry elicited the information that a Maki for a ghamal 
was c\’cn more important, and took longer to perform than even the 
combined rites of High and Low Maki that have just been described; 
and this statement was borne out by the fact that, though the Maki for 
the existing ghamal at Pete-hul was started by Ma-taru’s “line while 
he was quite a small boy, by the time it was completed all those who had 
originally set it in motion, namely his classificatory fathers fathers, had 
died and he himself was a grown man already wearing a bark-board belt. 
On this c\'idcnce, the complete rite must have taken at least fifteen years 
to perform. 

The great importance of the rite is shown also by the fact that the 
only case of purely ritual human sacrifice unconnected with warfere that 
I recorded on Vao took place in connexion with the consecration of a 
ghamal, probably that which preceded the existing structiure.* 

will be seen fix)m Plate VII, a ghamal is a very large and durable 
building, with its main timbers made from the tnmks of the hardest as ail- 
able forest trees. No wooden structure can last indefinitely in the tropical 
climate of Malekula, and it is necessary from time to time to construct a 
new one. Such reconstruction need not, however, be the occasion for nuk¬ 
ing a Maki, for, when a. ghamal rots, it may be rebuilt on ^e same site wlh- 
out being reconsecrated, and therefore without necessitating a Maki. From 

ut 


* See p. 451. 
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time to time, however, when the village is prosperous or, as the natives 
»y, strong,” and rich in tusked boars, they say, ‘‘Let us make a Maki 
for a new gkamair Once this has been decided on, they choose a new 
site, close to the old one behind the Upper Side of the dancing^ound, 
and dunng the ensuing Maki each and every pan of the structure, as it 
IS set up, must be paid for to the members of the introducing “line,” 
accompanied by sacrifice of innumerable tusked boars, and in the end 
the whole building is consecrated by the yet further sacrifice of tusked 
bo^ of very high grade. Finally, two dolmens are set up, one at either 
end of the structure, and during the consecration of these the “line” of 
Maki-men responsible for the erection of the gkamal and dolmens are 
themselves consecrated through sacrifice, take new titles and names, and 
hght new fires as at High Maki. 

^fore giving what details I have concerning the rites, it is necessary 
to give an account of the actual construction, each part of which is 
consecrated and paid for as it is set up. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A GHANUL* 

has but a single ghamal, which is by far the most solidly 
yec^ building in it. The recently erected ghamal in Pete-hul, caUed 
Bet AongaiMi/ in honour of its ten great centre-posts,* b 94 feet long and 
some 15 feet high. ^ 6 

The ghtmd b built close behind the Upper Side of the danemg-ground, 
and «n the vxUage of Pete-hul holds a commanding position on the rising 
^und behind the stone-platforms. There b no rule regarding orienm- 
tion, as may be seen from Skctch-map IV, which gives the position of 
the nw gharml and of the old one which it replaced, both of which face 
in different directions. 

t. ^timbers are the centre-posts, called na-mber{u) meaning 
or more specifically her tut, “standing posU,” made of the trunks 
of hardwood trees, of which, in the exbUng ghamal at Pete-hul, there are 
as many as ten. These are aU cut so as to leave a fork at the apex, on 
which rests the ndgc-pole, called wombat. On thb in turn, at each gable- 
Md, r«ts an immense image of a hawk with outstretched wings made 
^m the buttress rrote of a large tree. At the rear end, caUed » 

toth ndge-pole and hawk-image are supported by the rear centre-oost 
but at the front end, caUed no-ghon ne-him, “face of the house,” the ri^e- 
pole projects beyond the front centre-post, and ridge-pole and hawk- 

of and building in Scnlang 
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image are both supported by a supplementary post called simbt na~mbal, 
meaning “seat of the hawk.” 

Parallel with the centre-posts and on either side of them arc an equal 
number of lateral struts {ber made also of hardwood. These 



(the hawk-image would not appear In section, but only at either end) 
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Plan of the ghamal at Pete-hul, 
called Btr hangawul meaning ‘*Ten Centre>posti'* 
(the roofed portion is 94 feet long; the apex 
of the roof is about 15 feet high) 


Dolmtn 

ttVH ' 


Fkj. 53 


' Btt, as we have seen, means “poet." I am not sure of the meaning of mefr, winch 
•nay be connected either with the word mtUlt, sleeping-place or any horizontal object 
(the wooden purlins they support arc in Atchin c^led mtlolop), or with iw/ meaning 
"cycas” and referring to the cycas leaves with which these purlins arc wrapped round. 
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lateral struts in turn support horizontal wooden purlins called wobu 
(apparendy a modified form of the word wombat, used for ridg^-pole), 
which are wrapped round with cycas leaves {ro mtl) * kept in place and 
hidden from view by a serving of plaited coconut sinnet (rui-wtin) • wound 
round each purlin for the whole of iu length.* The process of serving the 
purlins is called ra to~io ghore wobu. 

Reaching from the ridge-pole to the ground, and supported a third 
of the way up by the wooden purling, are the numerous bamboo rafters 
(na-ras), to the interior aspect of which subsidiary bamboo purlins {kara- 
kara) are lashed to keep them more securely in place. The rafters in turn 
support the thatch, previously prepared by the women in panels about 
four feet long and three feet deep made by bending quantities of thatch- 
palm leaves (ni-at) over canes of a kind called ne-limbe rardh and pinning 
them together by means of short lengths of split bamboo called ne-wtrbh. 
These canes supporting the thatch-panels are lashed to the rafters in tieis, 
at intervals of a few inches, so that the leaves of each panel overlap many 
others, thus forming a thick layer of thatch (ni-o/) which effectively keeps 
out the most torrential rains. The front and rear ends of the thatch arc 
neatly rendered by means of further split bamboos pinning the over¬ 
lapping paneb together, a process called ra wirdh Idre, “we pin them 
strongly. At the apex of the roof, where the two sets of paneb join, is 
placed a coping made out of pieces of old canoes, turned upside down 
to keep out the rain. Thb coping b called tambu rSini. 

At ground-lcN'cl the rain is further kept out by rabing the earthen 
floor of the ghamal about sue inches or a foot above the level of the ground 
outside, done after the erection of the centre-posts and struts, but before 
the placing of the rafters. 

When the roof is in place, a low interior side-wall, not more than 
two feet high, b constructed of horizontal bamboos along each side of the 
ghamal to cut off the angle formed by the roof where it touches the ground 
to keep out the draught and to provide a finish to the space within. An 
optionable feature of these side-walb (the right to include which must be 
paid for to some previous “owner”) b that they may, as in the cxbting 
ghamal at Petc-hul, be made to curve inward at both ends in the manner 
called t mbert, meaning “it curves.” A yet further embellishment (the 
right to use which must also be bought) consbts in covering the ends of 
the purlins, where the side-walls curve round, with split bamboos inserted 
under the lashing of coconut sinnet and projecting slighdy, thus giving a 
delicately shining appearance to the ends. 

The main features of thb building are similar, though on a much 


^ ro—leaf; mW—cycas. 

* AU major lashings in house construction arc made of coconut sinnet 
fro™ """ ~ 
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grander scale and with the exception of the hawk-images, struts, purlins 
and side-walls, to those used in the construction of all types of house on 
Vao, and the terms used for them are also the same. Whereas all private 
dwelling-houses are closed in at both ends, however, those of the ghamal, 
which is a place of public assembly, rarely slept in except on ritual 
occasions, arc left open, and the ghamal has only a low wall of horizontal 
bamboos from two to three feet high running across the rear end, while 
at the front end a similar low bamboo wall projects at an angle firom cither 
side bc>'ond the space covered by the roof, forming a triangular forecourt. 
Of these, the rear wall b called htr ghor, the usual word for closing the 
end of a house, but the fence forming the triangular forecourt in front is 
called hu ni~ar, which is the same as that used for the fence surrounding the 
“birth enclosure” containing the women’s maternity Lodges, and also for 
the screen hiding the sacred monuments both in High and Low Maki up 
to the moment of the great sacrifice. In the case of the ghamal I u-as told 
that this fence was constructed solely to keep out the pigs. This is, how¬ 
ever, doubtful, for, as we shall see during the account of the consecration 
rites, two immense sacrificial dolmens are set up, one in front of the ghamal 
and one at the rear (sec Plate VII). Of these two, that at the rear is not 
protected at all, being outside the rear fence. The fence called the “ birth 
enclosure,” which, on the other hand, forms the forecourt in front of the 
ghamal, is so constructed for the sole purpose of containing the front dol¬ 
men, and hides it from view in precisely the same manner as it conceals 
the sacred stone in the dancing-ground during the Maki rite, and there 
is little doubt that it u for this reason that it bears this name. 

THE RITES 

DIVIDED INTO TWO PARTS 

A Maki performed for the construction of a ghamal b called maki 
tu-him, “Maki for a house” (possibly in its c.xtended sense meaning 
“village ”). My account of the accompanying rites b much briefer than 
that of those connected with the more usual type of Maki already de¬ 
scribed, and b therefore much less complete. Like those for the more 
usual Maki performance, however, they ap[>ear to be divided into two 
parts: 

(a) the construction and consecration of the actual building, 

(b) the erection and consecration of the two dolmens placed at 
either end. 

These two parts do not appear to correspond to the division of the 
other rite into High and Low Maki, but rather more to the two types of 
sacrifice performed at the culminating point of Low Maki, namely the 
mass sacrifice of boars tied to stakes (corresponding to the posts of the 
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ghamal) and the sacrifice of indiridual tuskers at the dolmen. This 
suggested parallel was not to my knowledge made by the natives, but 
results from an examination of the material after I had left the bland, 
and the matter b one for future investigation. In any case, there b one 
coariderable dbcrepancy, namely that while at Low Maki both types of 
sacrifice are performed on one day, in the Maki for a ghamal they form 
two dbtinct parts of the ritual separated from one another by an interval 
of several years.* 


Part I. Erection Consecration of the Ghamal 

{a) FELLING AND TR.4NSPORT1NG THE CE.NTRE-POSTS 

Vtlal danced. 

As for the big Maki rite, proceedings open with the dancing of Vtlal 
by all villages in rotation. Then follows the weeding of the dancing* 
p'ound, accompanied by the dbtribution of food for which no return 
b expected and the resulting feast of the type called masean, while at 
the same time message-yams arc sent round to all the villages on the 
island with the announcement that the Maki for a ghamal has now 
begun. 

As in the big Maki rite the next act takes place on the mainland, 
where trees arc sought for the construction of gongs, so in the Maki for a 
ghamal it b on the mainland that the hardwood trees grow that arc 
required for the construction of the great centre-posts supporting the roof. 
In the case of the existing at Pctc-hul the trees useJd for thb purpose 

were of the kind called na-tor. 


Trees felled without burning by men of introducing "line.” Special sacrifice 
and feast for first tree so felled. 

The trees arc not burnt as they are for the gongs, but are felled while 
still green. The work b done by the men of the introducing “line." 
Separate days are allotted for the felling of each tree, and, after felling 
the first, workers and Maki-mcn all return to the old ghamal, where loo 
attached-yams and lone-yams as wcU as numerous coconuts and other 
food-stuffs are laid out for the workers, and a crescent-tusker b sacrificed. 
Thc«, including the sacrificed tusker, arc all given to the members of 
the introducing “line,” namely the Maki-men's “fathers” and “sons.” 
These then return to the Maki-mcn a certain proportion of the yams, arid 
both .Maki-mcn and their “fathers” and “sons” cook and feast toother 
in the ghamal, only the latter, however, eating the pig. 


' <Wpancy is that, though the Maki-men are themselves 

**'i!!r*'V* ?? sacrificing at the doln^ns, I do noHm^ 

whether they are so sanctified also when the actual building is set up. 
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For the remaining trees intended for use as centre-posts (that is to say, 
in the case of the Pete-hul ghamal, the remaining nine trees) the same 
procedure is followed, except that no pig is sacrificed, and instead of 
feasting in the old ghamal the members of each Quarter retire to eat either 
in their own Quarter or “Side of the Lodge " buildings or else in their 
own men’s dwelling-houses. 

The same procedure is repeated when felling the trees for each of the 
20 lateral struts. 

Trimming and transportation to Small Island. 

I have no record of the rites accompanying the trimming of the logs 
or of their transportation from the mainland, but these probably follow 
much the same lines as those performed during the corresponding portions 
of the Gong-Raising rite.* 

Wlien all the logs have been safely transported to the Small Island 
and have been allowed sufficient time to dry out, preparations are made 
for the great day on which they arc to be dragged up to the rillage. The 
leading man of the rite then announces that he has a ttisked boar of speci¬ 
fied high grade ready for sacrifice, and invites all the men of the village to 
a feast in the old ghamal. Here “counters” are distributed for the pro¬ 
vision of yams. A new yam-table is then erected in the dancing-ground, 
and each man who has promised to provide a given quantity of yams sets 
about the work of fulfilling this arduous and expensive obligation. When 
the agreed number of yams has been duly collected and all other necessary 
preparations have been made, a day b appointed for hauling all the posts 
up to the site on which the new ghamal b to be built. 

Each centre-post has an “owner.” 

Each centre-post has what I have termed an “owner,” that b to 
say a man who, with hb family, makes himself responsible for it, and 
for the sacrifices and food-distributions accompanying its erection. Each 
“ owner” of a post now invites the men of a given Vao village or section 
of a village to assbt him in the work, the whole adult male population 
of the island being thus portioned out for work connected with one or 
other of the posts, and for all these a food-dbtribution, said to be of the 
masean variety, b made on the beach. 

Posts hauled to dancing-ground. Rites similar to those for dolmen and large 

monolith in High and law Maki. 

The ritual accompanying the hauling of the posts up to the dancing- 
ground b almost precisely the same, with minor exceptions, as that 


* See pp. 350-a. 
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accompanying the dragging up of the table-stone for the dolmen in Low 
Maki and of the large monolith in High Maki. That is to say that, as 
each post is being dragged up, the workers sing songs of the Settling-Down 
cycle. As they approach the dancing-ground the gongs strike up the 
rhythms proper to the chief song-and-dance cycle performed during the 
Maki for a ghamal, namely Veluan Na-mbak.^ TTie workers then burst into 
songs of this cycle, while the most important Maki-men (probably the 
“owners” of the posts) dance in a serpentine course from one side of them 
to the other, wearing for the occasion in the back of their belts croton 
leaves of a kind called ro sas na-mbal, “croton leaves (dedicated to) the 
hawk.” As each post arrives in the dancing-ground it is consecrated by 
the sacrifice of a boar, but whether this b done by dashing the boar’s 
head against the post as in the case of the table-stone for the dolmen in 
Low Maki and for the large monolith in High Maki vs-as not stated. 
The workers then retire home to their oss-n village, taking with them 
numerous yams and other food-stuffs previously laid out for them in the 
dandng-ground, and also the sacrificed boar, which they subsequently 
eat. 

Preliminary consecration of all posts in dancing-ground. 

When all the posts have been thus dragged up, a process probably 
lasting for weeks or even months, a day b app>oint(^ for their yet further 
consecration en masse. Yams are laid out in the dancing-ground in heaps 
for each village on the island, and the gongs are then sounded with the 
summoning signal called ragh-ragke ne-luw. Parties from all the villages 
then assemble in the dancing-ground. The members of the home-village 
then drag in ntimcrous tusked boars, which arc then sacrificed, and placed 
with the hcap>s already laid out. Each worker then receives one or more 
money-mats as payment. The Speaker then makes a speech lauding 
their work and the glory of the construction in which they are taking 
part, and then dbmbscs them with the usual formulae,* ending with the 
command to stand up, whereon they arise and he pronounces the final 
word “ la,” to which they reply “ Laar-f,” and depart, taking with them 
the sacrificed animab. When they have gone, the sacrificial signal called 
na-mbe asar b sounded on the gongs. 

Next morning the members of the introducing “line” drag the p>osts 
up from the dancing-ground to the site chosen for the new ghamal behind 
the Uppxrr Side. Here they remain lying for a pieriod lasting perhapw 
several years, till a sufiicient number of fresh boars have been reared or 
traded for to provide sacrifices and food for the workers during the actual 
construction of the building. 

» Taking the place of Tam Na-nAak in Low Maki and of Taut in High Maki, 
*ee PP- 330. 334- 

» See p. 371. 
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{b) ERECTION AND CONSECRATION 

After this interval of one, two or even more years, during which time 
the posts will have time to become well seasoned and new stocks of pigs 
and other provender have had lime to accumulate, if the old yam*table 
has rotted a new one is made, and, whether this is done or not, “counters” 
are distributed for the pro^^sion of the yams needed for the ensuing feasts. 

Front centre-post erected and consecrated bj burying a high-grade tusker beneath 

it. Whole ghatnal consecrated in this voay. 

NVhen all is ready, a day is appointed for the erection of the front post, 
and for its consecration, which at the same time constitutes the consecra¬ 
tion of the whole building, only eclipsed by the final great sacrifice made 
when the two dolmens arc erected at either end in the second part of the 
rite. The act of setting up the post is called ra ghel ne-him, “ We (begin to) 
build the house.” Members of all the Vao villages assist in the work. 

For a brief account of the consecration rile, which I did not myself 
record, I will quote Godefroy, who says: “Its consecration consists in 
this:— Beneath one of the two great posts which form the fa^de of the 
structure * they used to bury a sacred boar, and danced all night in honour 
of the ghamal. For this ghamal had been ennobled by the sacrifice, and 
had taken on the rank of the sacrificial boar.” * 

Further, “the boar which is sacrificed for a ghamal is usually a Meltek 
[i.e. of the rank I spell Melteg\ ; sometimes, however, if a clan numbers 
among its members one or two [men of the grade] na-humbe se, they will 
sacrifice a boar of this rank, and, by virtue of this act, the ghamal itself 
takes the same rank. 

“The first result produced by this acquisition of rank is that the 
ghamal is rendered taboo, that is to say that no woman may henceforth 
enter inside, nor yet touch it, nor even pass immediately in front of it 
or in fact go anywhere near. She must henceforth give it a wide berth, 
as she would when meeting certain relatives on a path.* 

“The second result is this: when a ghamal ages, when time crumbles 
its ageing roof, and when it has finally been abandoned, it must be left to 
fall and rot, in other words to die undisturbed. Therefore, not even men 
may remove the least piece of wood, the smallest twig from its carcass, 
its gaunt wooden skeleton. It has been consecrated and remains so; it is 
taboo even unto its ruin, unto its dust, and the place where it was remains 
always sacred and taboo, because of the boar which had previously been 
consecrated and which continues to lie buried beneath the spot where 
the principal post was put up.” * 

‘ By this he means apparently the front and rear posts. 

• Godefroy, i, 1934, p. 54. * See p. 135. * Godefroy, 1, 1934, p. 55. 
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Remaining centre-posts set up. Introducing “line" and all milages paid with 
tusked boars. Workers paid with moruy-mats. 

On subsequent occasions the remaining posts arc set up. Members 
of all the Vao villages assist in the work, each party erecting the post 
that it had previously dragged up from the beach. The workers then 
retire to their respective villages. Meanwhile, the members of each 
Quarter-Lodge in the home-village have prepared too small puddings. 
These they now portion out between the heaps of yams set out for the 
workers in the dancing-ground. The gongs are then sounded with the 
summoning signal called na-mbe ragh-raghe ne-luw. Hearing this, the 
workers, having washed off the signs of their labour and oiled and 
decorated their bodies, return, too pigs are killed and placed beside the 
yam heaps and puddings. The workers are then paid with money-mats. 
The men of the introducing “line” arc then paid by the Maki-men for 
the right of erecting the posts, this payment being in the form of live pigs 
which they keep. Each village, in the person of its leading-man, b similarly 
paid with a single live pig. The Speaker then makes hb usual speech, 
and, when he has formally dismbsed them, the workers return to their 
own villages with their mats, puddings,* yams and pigs. When they have 
gone, the sacrificial signal b sounded on the gongs for the Dies which 
have been kUled. * 

On a subsequent day, or days, the lateral struts arc similarly erected. 


Raising the earth floor. 

The next important operation b the raising of the ground-level of 
the whole gh^l about six inches to a foot above the surrounding earth. 
For thb again parties from all villages assemble, and assbt in scraping 
up the surrounding earth with digging-sticks and transporting it to the 
floor of the ghamal. Thb process b called ra ker no-woi ru-him.* When 
thb has been done the same payment in live pigs b made to the individual 
members of the introducing “line” and to the leading man of each 
village for the right of making the floor as was previously made for the 
right of erecting the posts. In the same way also the workers arc paid 
with money-mats, the memben of each Quarter-Lodge of the home- 
village make too puddings which arc placed on heaps of yams and ripe 
bananas. 100 pigs arc killed and placed on the heaps, the workers depart 
and the sacrificial signal b sounded on the gongs. ^ ’ 


* I did not obuun a literal tramUtion of thb phrase, but ktr m>v K* .. ^ 

as b used in the eapnaaion ktrt-ram used for the base of a >-am (see o iStl • *t^'***”* 
be cooneard with noAsi. to plug up a hole («e p. 467) ^ 
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Completing the structure. 

All parts of the ghamal, as they arc put up, are made the occasion of 
sintilar feasting and distributions of food, and each part is separately paid 
for with pigs to the members of the introducing “line” and to the leading 
men of each village. 

VVTicn the main timbers are in place, the men bring thatch-palm 
leaves which the women make into the thatch-panels described on p. 442. 
The day on which these are put up is a strenuous one, as it is a matter of 
pride that the whole roof shall be completed in one day. Parties from all 
villages come to assist, and work in relays, each party as it takes a brief 
rest being regaled with puddings which they cat on the spot. The right 
to erect the roof is then paid for with numerous live pigs, and the food- 
distribution is on an even larger scale than before. I have no record of 
special rites connected with the setting-up of the hawk-image at cither 
end, though such doubtless occur. 

Interval of three or Jour years. 

The actual building of the ghamal, com|x»ing the first part of the rite, 
b now complete. Its fiJl sanctity, however, is not achieved till the 
completion of the second part of the rite, when the great dolmens arc built 
at cither end and arc themselves consecrated with rites c\’cn more striking 
than those celebrated for the ghamal itself. There b now, therefore, an 
interval of three or four years while yet further high-grade tuskers are 
reared and for the cultivation of fresh stocks of yams. 

Part II. Erection and Consecration of the two Dolmens 

AT either End 

Description of the dolmens, used as seals during debates. 

After an interval of two or three years, the second part of the rite 
begins. This part is concerned with the setting up of the two great 
dolmens, one at cither end of the ghamal. The shape of these dolmens b 
similar to that of the great dolmen set up for Low Maki with regard to 
the size of the table-stones, but differs from it in that the supporting stones 
are not so high, so that these dolmens may be sat on in a way that the 
dolmen for Low Maki, so far as I know, ncs'cr b. Thus while, as for the 
Low Maki dolmen, the whole structure of each dolmen b called na-vot, the 
term used for the table-stone itself, namely vet simbe-simbe meaning 
“sitting-stone,” b in the case of the dolmens set up for a ghamal more 
literally true than it b for that set up for Low Maki, which, as I have 
said, $0 far as I know, b never sat on at all. Placed as they arc at cither 
end of the ghamal, these two dolmens are, in fact, used as scats during 
debates by men of sufficiently high rank to permit themselves that honour, 
p 
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Rites similar to Low Maki. Chief dance is Veluan ^a-mhak. 

The rites accompanying their erection follow almost precisely the 
same lines as those for Low Maki, differing from these mainly in the 
facts that 

(a) there arc now two dolmens to be set up instead of one; 

(b) the whole gamut of operations is on a much more magnificent 
scale, surpassing even High Maki in the number and quality of 
boars sacrificed (never, on any important occasion, less than too 
at a time) and in the amount of food-stuffs distributed \ 

(c) the chief dance, taking the place of Tour Na-mbak in Low Maki 
and Taure in High Maki, is that called Veluan M-mbak; and that 

(</) if possible, a human being is secured for sacrifice. 

The chief rites arc, as for Low Maki: 

(i) selecting of the table-stones on the reef, levering them up and 
dn^ging them out of reach of the tide; 

(ii) dragging the table-stones up to the dancing-ground; 

(iii) erecting the dolmens; 

(iv) sacrifice at the dolmens, at which Maki-mcn take new titles and 
names and light new fires. 

DOIAtENS, LIKE ALL THINGS, HAVE PERSONAL NAMES 

Barnes learnt in dreams. Those at Pete-hul called IVughi meaning "perns” 

and Lose meaning "testicle.” 

Each dolmen is invested with a personal name. Such names arc said 
not to be invented by men, but to be inherent in the stones themselves. 
Thus, everything in the world, every stone, every tree and every animate 
or inanimate thing, is said to possess a personal name—“only,” as my 
informant put it, “we do not always know what it is." Thus, no one 
suspected that the two table-stones used for the existing ghamal at Pete-hul 
had names, until one night an old man of the La-mbet~ra Quarter of 
Pete-hul named Melteg-singo-tutun (“Lord Hot-Lip”), who b now 
dead, had a dream, and in hb dream a ghost came to him and told him 
their names. These names, by which the two dolmens are now known, 
are Wughi, the name for the dolmen in front of the ghamal, and Lose, for 
the dolmen at the rear. It b difficult for us to belic\’c that these names 
were inherent in the stones before their use was decided on, since they so 
exactly carry out the conception of the ghamal as a sanctified male human 
being, for Wugid means “penb” * and Lose b the word used for “testicle.” • 

‘ Cf. wohic, “glanj pcnii,” p. 508, nolc 9. 

* An interesting caic of what were originally, and ttill are, essentially female symbols 
being converted to represent the male generauve organs, corresponding with the change 
from matrilineal to overt patrilineal descent. 
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Penalty for ntgletting communion riu with ancestors of owners of the land on 
which th^ are found. 

At the outset of the rite, when the two table-stones were being levered 
off front the surrounding reef, some difficulty was experienced in getting 
Wughi free. The reason was that Wughi was found on land belonging to 
the now almost extinct community of Lavamc, of which at that time only 
a single survivor remained. As we have already seen,^ the proper course 
when taking such a stone is to perform first a communion feast {ghete- 
ghati) at the Lodge-building of the owners of the land on which it is found. 
But there were no longer any survivors of this Lodge. So those who had 
selected the stone said “Oh! They are all dead. They can t do us any 
harm," and neglected thb duty. Then all the ghosts of Lavamc were 
angry', and caught hold of the stone so that they could not pull it up. 
Seeing this, those who had been trying in vain to lever it up gave a large 
untusked pig and a piece of kava root {malogh) as compensation {mbake) 
to the only survivor of Lavamc, an old man named Mcltcg-saranc, arid 
thenceforth the ghosts were appeased and no longer hindered them in 
levering up the stone. 

Human Sacrifice 

Human victim obtained for sacrifice at former ghamal. 

The following account of human sacrifice at one of the dolmens at 
the consecration of a former ghamal at Pctc-hul was given to me by my 
informant Ma-taru. This ghamal was built by the men of Ma-taru s 
father’s "line.” These men had brought from what is spoken of as 
“higher up" the Malekulan coast, that b to say from the ncighbourho^ 
of Unua or Sanbaghe, a young man, for whom they had paid a good price 
in pigs, with the intention of sacrificing him on one of the dolmens during 
the consecration rites. Like all victims intended for sacrifice, tlm young 
man was referred to as a ta-mat, or ghost, even before the sacrifice had 
taken place. 

Two Pete-hul Quarters deceive two others into not participatuig in sacrifice. 

Members of deceived Quarters depart and found mainland village of Le-se-kere. 

In the absence of a human victim the sacrifice at each dolmen usually 
consbts of large numbers of tusked boars, and both dolmens arc thus 
consecrated on one day. On thb occasion the men of the two southern 
Quaners called La-mbarang (A*) and Nalu (B*) deceived those of the two 
northern Quarters, saying, “You go and sacrifice your boars at the rc^ 
dolmen,” and while these men were thus occupied, they themselves sacri¬ 
ficed the human victim on the front dolmen. Thb enraged the men of the 
two northern Quarters, La-mbet-ra (B‘) and La-mbot-na~ninge (A*), so much 

• See p. 364. 
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that as a result of the ensuing quarrel the men of one of the La-mbtt-ra 
“Sides of the Lodge” called J<a-tavu, together with those of one of the 
La-mbot-m-ninge “Sides of the Lodge” formerly called La-mbtt-pung,^ left 
Vao altogether and went to the mainland of Malckula. There they are 
said to have snared too flying foxes with a net and to have founded a new 
village by “making Maki” with these, that is to say by performing the 
Maid rite and killing the too flying foxes instead of boars,* and to have 
called the name of this place Le-se-kcre, which means “At the dancing- 
ground of the flying foxes.” That b why the two Pete-hul Quarters in 
question had after thb only one burying-place for greybeards {mer-sam), 
since each had only one “Side of the Lodge” left. Each Quarter, how¬ 
ever, later restored its own balance by again splitting into two. 


MAKI FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A QUARTER-LODGE 
OR “SIDE OF THE LODGE” 

In addition to a Maki performed for a new ghamal, it b possible also 
to make a Maki for the construction of a new Quarter-Lodge or “Side 
of the Lodge,” at the consecration of which, as for a ghamal, those building 
it also become sanctified and take new titles and names. The name used 
for the Lodge by my informant on thb occasion was n'imt na tvtvon. The 
phrase b a suggestive one, since iCime means “house” and ww, of which 
Vfotan would be the natural nominal form, in Mota means “matrilineal 
moiety.” I have unfortunately no information regarding the rites per¬ 
formed at such a Maki, apart from the fact that it b performed by the 
members of one woroan at a time, thus strongly suggesting that the word 
vmroan as so used b equivalent to marriage section or “ line.” 


WOMEN’S MAKI 

MAKI FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A WOMEN’S LODGE 

Women sacrifice and take new titles and names in their own right. 

Yet another type of Maki b that performed for the erection of the 
Women’s Lodges referred to on p. 47, in which ssomen themselves 
sacrifice pigs and thereby are sanctified and uke new titles and names. 
Thb b the only direct e\'idcncc I have as to the exbtence of a Women’s 
Maki on Vao. I do not know whether thb b the only type of Maki 

* Sec p. 69, Map IV. The La-mbft-pmg here referred to b not the exuting Lodge 
of that name belonging to Aio/v, but a L^ge of the tame name formerly bdonging 
to La~mbot-na-KiMgt. 

■ Sacrificing other animab or insects instead of boan b a common feature in semi- 
mythical accounts See pp. 284, 579. 
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they perform. It is quite possible that there are others. All I can say 
is that this is the only one that I recorded, and even about this my 

information is unfortunately meagre. , r 

We have already seen how, during the men’s rites, immediately alter 
the mass sacrihee in both High and Low Maki, the MaW-mcn ret^ to 
invest their wives, mothers and daughters vrith complimentary ^es. 

Of these complimentaiy titles the most important are those l^towed on 
the wives. The most important duties devolve also on the wives, and in 
the only case I have so far recorded in which women sacrifice pigs, namely 
at the end of the men’s voluntary periods of restriction on the 50th or *e 
100th day after the Maki, it is again the wives of the Maki-men who, after 
a purify-ing bathe, perform this sacrifice.* The^ facts demonstrate the 
great importance of the wife in the men’s Maki ritual. It is important to 
note, however, that the tides conferred on them during these ntes arc 
complimentary, and are not taken in their own right. 

In the Maki performed for the construction of a Women s Lodge in 
which women sacrifice and take new tides and names in their own nght, 
it is significant that the women on whom this honour devolves arc again 
the Maki-men’s wives. I am unfortunately quite ignorant of what 
connexion, if any, there is between these two sets of facts, and can only 

record the bare informauon I received. 

This is, that some time after the men’s Maki, the Maki-mcn build a 
new Lodge for their wives, which the men subsequendy arc not allowed 
to enter, and during the consecration of which the wives sacrifice t eir 
own pigs • and thereby, in their own right, take their new titles and 
names. The title thus taken by each woman is Le~UU, and the L^c 
is itself therefore called n'imt na UUan, meaning “house of the UU" This 
ude is quite different from any other woman’s ride recorded elsewhere 
in the New Hebrides, and is interesdng in that the word UU is that used 
in Vao according to my information for the father, but according to 
Godefroy for the mother’s brother.* Whether there is a direct connexion 
between Godefroy’s accoimt of the use of this word and the ude Le~UU 
I do not know, but it is significant that the name which each won^ 
ukes along with her tide b that of her own brother. It will be remember^ 
that, of the three female reladvcs receiving complimentary udes in the 
men’s Maki, while a Maki-man’s daughters and mother all take the 
Maki-man’s own name, the wife takes, not hb, but her brokers. 
Whether there b any connexion between the Utlc Le-UU and the dance 
called Le-tean during which personal songs in honour of individual Maki- 
men arc sung, I do not know. 


1 See p. * Sec p. 40^* 

» Wh«liherthc pig* thu* lacrificed by women are boara or lOw*, tu»ked or untuiked, 
gelded or ungelded, I am unable to lay. 

* See p. 127. 
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The whole question of women’s rites needs much fuller investigation. 
I have unfortunately no more information about them, except to call the 
reader’s attention to the women’s dolmens mentioned on p. 731. 

One word only remains to be said regarding the sociological function 
of these Lodges. It was expressly stated by my informant that, while 
other women might enter the Lodge, only those of one woroan may sacrifice 
at its consecration. Since the Maki-men themselves all belong to one 
“line” or marriage section, it follows that their wives all belong to another, 
so that, as with the use of the word woroan in connexion with the construc¬ 
tion of a Quarter-Lodge cited above, it would appear that the word as 
used here means marriage section, applied here to the female members 
of that section from which the Malti-mcn take their wives. 


CHAPTER XVII 


CANOES 


TWO MAIN TYPES OF CANOE: (a) COASTAL, (b) SEA-GOING 


T he natives of all the Small Islands formerly possessed two main 
types of single-outrigger canoe: 

(a) Small coastal canoes, called in Vao used daily for traffic 

between the Small Islands and the mainland on which the natives of each 
island have their gardens. These coastal canoes are used also for short 
voyages from one Small Island to another, within the comparatively 
safe w’atcrs fringing the Malekulan coast. Plate I shows a number of 
such canoes belonging to the Vao village of Pcte-hul—Togh-vanu drawn 
up on the beach Kowu facing the Malekulan mainland. Apart from their 
small size, their distinguishing feature lies in the arrangement of out- 
rigger booms, of which there are three, one forward and two close together 
aft.* Women and children use these canoes as well as men, and they are 
not consecrated. The larger ones arc capable of carrying eight men. 

(b) Large sea-going canoes called nu-wak tvala. The word wala b 
connected with the Vao walau, meaning technically to “ron before the 
wind,” but more loosely used as a generic word for “to sail. ’ It is con¬ 
nected with the Tanga word walau, meaning voyage, and with the Poly¬ 
nesian folau, meaning “to go on an ocean voyage.”* It b of interest 
also to note that Wala b the name for the Small Lsland immediately 
to the south of Atchin, and b the chief na\igational centre for the 
dbtrict. Thb type of canoe was formerly manufactured by all coastal 
peoples of North and East Malckula as far south as Port Sandwich, where 
it was called nuangk wala. There it gave place to a different type used on 
the south and south-west coasts, described by Deacon under its Seniang 
name, nimbwembew.* 

The sea-going canoes made in the Small Islands, capable of holding 
thirty or even forty men, were used formerly for voyages across open 
sea to the remaining large blands of the Northern New Hebrides, namely 
Ambrim, Raga, Oba, Macwo, Malo and Santo. The main purpose of 
these voyages w^ the trade in pigs, and from the frequent fights attendant 


* Spde iwiiit in my ongtnjil notes supplied to Dr. H»ddon and tmoted in Haddon, 
3, voL II. p. 27. The Alehin form is ua-dc, Moia ak«, Port Sandwich nu-aigk. 

* It u to thb type only that the descriptions in Speber, 3, pp. 350-1, and Haddon, 

3, vol. II, pp. 26-7, apply. . 

* Information from Dr. A. Capell. * See Deacon, 4, pp. 304-11 and rig. to. 
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on these trips they have come to be known also as war canoes. One of 
their chief other uses was to barter for the turmeric essential as a basic 
dye for all coloured articles of clothing, obtained exclusively from Malo 
and South Santo. 

These canoes had four (sometimes apparently five, but never six) 
booms, the distinctive arrangement of which was that they were all placed 
close to one another amidshifts. This arrangement was due to the fact 
that, unlike the small coastal canoes which have only one bow and arc 
paddled always in the same direction, the sea-going canoes were con¬ 
structed so as to be able to sail in both directions, haring a bow at both 
ends, so that the booms had to be placed symmetrically to allow the 
vessel to be reversed at will. Owing to the sacred nature of the pig trade 
for which they were chiefly used,* the sea-going canoes were consecrated 
by the sacrifice of tusked boars with all its attendant dances and rites, 
and from the moment of consecration women might neither touch nor 
enter them. This consecration was similar in its main aspects to the Maki 
rite, and conferred upon the vessel itself the grade of the chief boar sacri¬ 
ficed, in just the same way as the sacrificer in the Maki rite adopts the 
grade of the victim he slays.* 

Substitution of European " whalers'* for sea-going canoes. 

Of late years (and this was already the case at the date of my visit 
in 1914) the natives have preferred to save themselves the trouble of 
building sea-going canoes, and have taken to buying white man’s 
“whalers” instead. The same consecration rites and the same taboos are, 
however, performed for the new “whalers” as for the old sea-going 
canoes. It was my good fortune to vritness, and take photographs of, one 
such consecration of a “whaler” on Atchin, a det^ed description of 
which will be reserved for a future volume. Godefroy, however, also 
witnessed similar scenes on Vao, which he briefly describes, and which 
arc given below. 

Two types of sea-going canoe. Probable former existence of double canoes. 

It is smd that there were formerly two types of sea-going canoe in 
use on Vao: 

(i) Nu-uMsk ght-ru. 1 was told of this only the last day I was on Vao, 
and was therefore unable to follow the statement up, as I had intended. 
It is interesting to note, however, that the word ghe-ru means “two.” 

* The cultural connexion bctv«-cen and lea-going canoes will be dbcuased in a 
future volume on Atchin. Meanwhile, it is worth while noting Deacon’s description of 
a rite connected with the graded society on Otia in which a canoe furnished with a mat 
tail it (daced on a stone “tower" to commemorate the coming of the first pigs from 
Malo to Oba (Deacon, 3, pp. 497 - 8 )> 

* See p. 258. 
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The phrase nu-wak ghe~ru is thus seen to mean *‘two canoes,” and would 
appear to indicate the former existence on Vao of double canoes. Though 
double canoes are not now found anj'wherc in the New Hebrides, a sand¬ 
tracing of a double canoe called nu-nu has been recorded by Dr. Firth 
from Raga. Commenting on this, Dr. Haddon writes: “There can be 
no doubt that the memory of double canoes persbts at Raga. It b not 
yet possible to say whether they were used there at no very distant date 
or whether the drawing [sand-tracing] b a traditional one handed down 
from a long time back when the ancestors of the present population (or at 
all events one element of them) sailed in such vesseb. In the not very lar 
dbtant Santa Cruz group, Quiros saw double canoes in 1606, and round 
about 1600 A.D. there appear to have been double canoes in the southern 
‘Polynesian’ (or more correctly, perhaps, Micronesian) Islands of the 
Solomons, which were used by people who were said to have usually a 
white skin and ‘ red ’ hair. At that time there was a great deal of voyaging 
by the natives.” * As we have already seen (p. 170), it was also about 
thb date that the exbting civilisation on Vao came about through the 
arrival of new inunigrants. It would appear, therefore, not unlikely that 
these people had double canoes. 

(2) Nu-tvak na mangean or nu-wak na vel-veluan. The word mmg [ne-mang 
in Atchin*) b used for the served pieces of split bamboo which arc 
laced over the seams between the planks of large canoes to keep them 
water-tight (see Fig. 54). The phrase nu-wak na mangean thus means 
“plank-built canoe.” TTie word veluan means “dance,” possibly referring 
to the dancing which occurs during the inaugural rites connected with the 
canoe consecration, a consecration which does not occur in the case of 
coastal canoes. 

The double canoe, if it e.xbtcd, must have disappeared some time ago. 
The following descriptions all refer to the single outrigger canoes of 
which the small coastal type b still in use, and the large sea-going type 
continued to be manufactured and sailed till about 1900, when it was 
replaced by the modem European whaler. 

CONSTRUCTION (BRIEF SUMMARY) 

Detailed descriptions of construction, with plans and terminology, 
together with accounts of sailing technique and of individual voyages, 
will be given in a later volume on Alehin, where they were obtained. I 
will here confine myself to the briefest description of canoes on Vao, in 
order to make the main outlines of construction clear. 

' A. C. Haddon, in Deacon, 5, p. 145. The aand-tracing in question was recorded 
both by Dr. Raymond Firth and by Miss M. Hardacrc. For general account of sand- 
tracings. see present volume. Chapter XXV. 

* See Layard, 1, p. 38. 
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Small coastal canoes. 

The hull is in all cases made of a single hollowed log, the dug-out. 
In the smallest coastal canoes there are no thwarts, the chief paddler 
sitting on the flattened stem and the rest on the three outrider booms 
{ne~wu) where these cross the body of the dug-out.^ There is a rail lashed 
along each gunwale, and it is to these two rails that the outrigger booms 
are themselves lashed. The booms are attached to the outrigger float 
{na-sam) by means of sticks driven diagonally into holes in the float in 
such a way that the sticks cross one another, and it is to these sticks that 
the booms arc made fast by means of further lashings. All lashing is 
done with lengths of plaited coconut sinnet (na-teun). Made fast to the 
bow of every canoe is a prow-head carved to represent the highly stylised 
wings and beak of a bird. These prow-head figures are called na-ko, 
and their main peculiarity is that the cleft representing the space between 
the mandibles is continu^ down the gullet. Peculiarities in the carving 
of these figure-heads indicative of the wealth and importance of their 
owners arc jealously guarded, and may only be copied on payment of a 
high fee in pigs.* 

A good-sized specimen of such a canoe capable of carrying eight men 
and illustrated in Plate XIX was found by Speiscr to be 9 metres long 
and I metre broad. The float was 5 metres long and 5 metres distant 
from the hull.* 

Lcnge coastal canoes. 

The larger coastal canoes (such as that illustrated in Fig. 54) have 
their sides heightened by means of planks, or wash-strakes {ne-rev),* 
lashed on to each side of the hull through holes (mete-mbb) bored along 
the side of each plank, the holes then being plugged with coconut sheath¬ 
ing and the scam yet further protected by means of split bamboos, 
served with soft string, round which the lashing is made fast. The rear 
end of the planking b made flush with the stem, but in front a special 
bow-piece (soron) b added, in the form of a short piece of hollowed log, 
the after-end of which b cut flush with the foremost plank. In such a case, 
it b to thb bow-piece that the bird figure-head b attached. Thwarts 
{gheatat) may be added at will, and along the whole forepart of the canoe 

^ I know of no scat consisting of “small boards almost on the bottom of the hull** 
such as b referred to by Speiscr, 3, p. 351, quoted by Haddon, 3, vol. II, p. a6. 

• Two examples are iUuscrai^ by Speiscr, 3, Plate 64, Figs, i and a. For actual 
speeiroms from the neighbouring bland of Atchin see La>’ard, 1, Noa. 136 c and 137. 
Mr. Tom Harrbson tclb me that these figure-heads represent either the frigate-bird 
or the shearwater (see Appendix 11 ). 

• For further measurements see Speber, 3, pp. 250-1. 

• Compare Mota iror, “board, slab of wood, in canoe, and house” (Codrington, 2), 
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a kind of bow platform is constructed of flat boards set at intervals and 
held on by means of a rail.* 

Sea-going canoes. 

In the sea-going canoes ail these features are reuined and there may 
be a second row of planks, or upper wash-strakes, called romb-nmA. 
Structural forms by which sea-going canoes differ entirely from all types 
of coastal canoes, however large, are; 

(a) The fact that sea-going canoes are symmetrically constructed 
with a bow-piece and figure-head at each end. 

(i) The addition, at each end, of two subsidiary figure-heads 
{mbambar), one on each side of the main figure-head. 

(e) The corresponding symmetry of the outrigger booms, all of which 
arc placed close to one another amidships to allow of tacking in 
either direction. 

(d) The fact that the free ends of the outrigger booms extend some 
distance beyond the hull on the side opposite to that of the float. 

(r) The construction of wooden platforms (baJ aoof) on the outrigger 
booms on both sides of the hull. 

Sails. 

Ck>astal canoes (except the very smallest) and sea-going canoes were 
formerly all provided with sails, called gha-mban or na-gha-mban* of which 
the literal meaning is “ wing.” In the case of the smaller coastal canoes 
the sail was made of leaf sheaths of coconut palm, sewn together with 
bast fibre. A photograph of such a sail taken by Speiscr • is reproduced 
in Plate XIX. In the case of large sea-going canoes, however, for which 
a stronger material is needed, the sail was made formerly by sewing 
together long strips of plaited pandanus leaves dyed red with the same 
technique as b still used for the making of women’s mat-skirts and men’s 
girdles and penb-wrappers. The plaiting was done by the women, and 
the sail-strips were then sewn together by the men.* The sail, described 
by Dr. Haddon as a simple kind of oceanic spritsail (of which the typical 
form was that formerly used in New Zealand),* was triangular with a 

• These are the •‘unall transverse boards like small seats” lererrcd to by Speiser 

( 3 . pasa. quot'd by Haddon, 3, vol. II, p. a6) "which have 00 significance for nax-igaUon, 
but are merely the expression of the safe [misnomer for Maki] rank of the owner—the 
higher the rank the more the boards.” They are, however, of practical use in that they 
may be used to support parcels of food or other paraphcnuiia of a voyage. ^ 

• Transcribed as luganiiiin in my original notes quoted by Haddon, 3, vol II p. ay 

Compare Mota gapm. »»'•/• 

• See also Speiser, 3, p. 351. These sails arc no longer made. That seen in Plate I 
b a ready-made European one bought from a while tr^er. 

• Codrington, 3, p. aga, describes a similar method of construction in Mota 

• Haddon, 3, vd. Ill, p. 11. 


PL-VTE XIX. I and 2 




J. Siiuill coaMal canoe with niat-sail. (Spflsfr, 3, Plait 62, Fig. 7) 
2. I.4irj»c Cfiaxlnl canor. (Sfxhtr, 3, Platt 3J, Fig. 4) 
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free concave upper border, the other two sides being each lashed to a 
bamboo spar. TTiere being no mast, the sail was held in place by means 
of a forked piece of wood inserted into the lower end of each spar in such 
a way that the fork attached to one spar rested on a specially constructed 
thwart amidships,* while that attached to the second spar rested on the 
stem of the first. Joined thus together at their base, the two spars pro¬ 
jected upwards and outwards to support the free upper side of the sail, 
each upper angle so formed being referred to as the “ tip of the wing.” 

digging- 

The rigging consisted of six ropes plaited from the inner bark of a tree 
which in Atchin is called wulu, such ropes being more pliable and less 
liable to fray than the stronger coconut sinnet used for lashing the parts 
of the canoe. Of these six ropes, three were made fast about half-way 
up each spar. Functionally, these ropes may be divided into two classes. 
Two serve as stays, that attached to the windward spar being made fast 
to the outer longitudinal pole connecting the booms at the point of their 
attachment to the float, while that supporting the lee spar is made fast 
to notches on the ends of the booms projecting from beneath the lee 
platform. The remaining two ropes attached to each spar, making four 
in all, are made fast respectively to the fore and after thwarts. 

Sailing. 

The normal sailing direction of the canoe is with the outrigger on the 
starboard side, and in certain cases when there b only one figure-head, 
as in the coastal canoes, it is always placed on this side. Normally it is 
always necessary to keep the outrigger to windward, as otherwise the 
outrigger would become submerged and sailing would be impossible. 
In the case of a sea-going canoe, however, which has a prow at both ends, 
when sailing into the wind, instead of putting about, as u the case with 
any European craft, the direction of the canoe is reversed at the end of 
each tack, the sheets being loosened and the sail turned to the required 
position. Thb brings the outrigger on to the port side, and for the reason 
above mentioned, thb tack being dangerous, it b never kept up for long, 
the canoe being brought back as soon as possible on to the starboard tack. 
For the same reason, this manoeuvre b performed only in comparatively 
calm weather. In rough weather the outrigger b always kept to wind¬ 
ward, part of the crew sitting or standing on the weather (outrigger side) 
platform or even further out along the booms in order to prevent it from 
being dragged out of the water owing to the pressure of the wind on the 
sail. In very high winds the sail can be reefed by rolling part of the sail 
on to the lee spar and making it fast there by loops let into the sail. The 

• Haddon (ibid. p. a6), describing a specimen in (be Basel Museum, says “on the 
edge of the canoe.** 
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craft b steered by means of a long paddle (Fig. 55) held by the steersman 
on the port side to counteract the dragging effect of the outrigger float. 


J<famgation bj night. 



Fm. 55 

Sieering'paddlc of 
• iea>goiDg canoe 
(mi-wai mtla). 


Sea-going canoes fumbhed with saUs were capable of 
long voyages by night as well as by day, navigation by 
night being assbted by considerable knowledge of the 
apparent movement of the stars. An account of a night 
voyage undertaken by the author with the natives of 
Atchin, together with some of the natives’ astronomical 
observations, will be given in a later volume. 


CanMS named after trees used in their construction. 

Sea-going canoes may be made from the trunks of 
various trees, those I recorded being tawd, nev, bagure and 
na-tor. 


Each indisadual canoe b named. The following Ibt 
of canoe names in the order in which they were con¬ 
structed shows that it b to the trees from which they were 
made that the name chiefly refers. These names are: 

Vile Tawd borac{u) 

Tawd iwagh Tawd veturah 

Ma-tor Vile 

Vile J(a-tor 

Tawd mel 

Vile b presumably another tree from which canoes are 
made.* 


Ownership. 

If, when a sea-going canoe b to be made, a Maki b in progress, the 
canoe then belongs exclusively to the ofliciating “line” of Maki-men, 
that b to say, to the officiating matrilineal moiety within the double¬ 
village.* In this case, it will be the members of the introducing “line” 

• Compare p. 79 for two Ra^ canoes made reipcctis’ely from trees called pego 
(bread-fruit tree) and nev. A similar practice of naming canoes after the trees used in 
their construction is recorded also by Rivets (t, vol. I, p. lyt) from Mota and Merlav. 
One of the trees so used is <ora, corresponding to the V'ao na-for. 

On the adoption of whalers in place of sea-going canoes this type of naming after 
trees could not be continued. Names given by the natives to their whalers, as recorded 
by Godeftoy, are “ New Year" (pronounced niouftt), the boat having been bought close 
to New Year’s Day, “Comet," after Halley's comet which was clearly visible in the 
islands, “Queen,” and “Saint-Michd.” 

» Compare Rivers’s statement (i, vol. I, aog) that in North Raga “canoes are in no 
case individual property even now, but belong always to the ctrana as a whole,” the 
cerena being describ^l as ‘the subdivision of the [matrilineal] moiety the exact nature 
of which is uncertain,’ but here appears to correspond with t^ Vao ‘line.’ In the 
same way, in Mou and Merlav the members of a crew are confined to a single matri- 
lincal moiety (Rivets, t, vol. I, p. 173). 
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that do the work. If, on the other hand, there is no Maki in progress, 
then both “lines” own it and do the work. 

Though the canoe belongs to the whole “line,” or, if both “lines” 
combine, to the whole village, one man is spoken of as the “owner.” It 
is he who performs the main sacrifices and direcU operations, and it is 
with hb personality that, after the consecration rite, the canoe itself 
becomes identified. Thb man, when the canoe b ovmed by one “line,” 
b probably the leader of the Maki. 

BELIEFS AND RITUAL CONNECTED WITH THE MANUFAC¬ 
TURE AND CONSECRATION OF SEA-GOING CANOES 

First made by Ta-ghar on Oba. 

Sea-going canoes are said to have been first made by Ta-ghar on Oba, 
whence the Small Islanders derived the art of making them. The follow¬ 
ing song refers to what b said to have been the first of such canoes. I did 
not record the tune. The words, as usual in songs, are archaic. The fiw 
rendering was given by a native. 

Wolo TO angk-e, 

Om sin logo U lean. , 

Osongant nu~tvak e walau; 

Agos bane savega? 

Go wolo~ivolo angk. 

Anggambasi wolo nggere-nggeres; * 

Vavine geru rom turu. 

Wolo TO angk, 

Om sin togo le leure. 

“Run, run, canoe (before the wind). 

Let it not hug the shore. 

Keep it up towards the south; 

At what place shall we land 
The canoe b running. 

He pretends to launch the canoe 

Two women are waiting (at the landing-place) 

Run, run, canoe. 

Let it not hug the shore.” 

The sea-going nature of the canoe is here well emphasised, and 
reference to a southward course b interesting, though whether thb b to 
the course from Oba or from stiU further north I cannot say. Some story 
lies behind the song, for which 1 have no key. 

* Modern Atchin kar-katas, kartui, “ to trick.” 
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RITES ACCOMPANYING THE STAGES OF CONSTRUCTION 

The following account b of the rites according to the usage of the 
village Pete-hul. 

The first words of my informant on beginning hb accoimt was that 
the rites for a canoe were “just like those for Gong-Raising.” 

Trees of a size from which to make the dug-out hull are sometimes, 
though rarely, found upon the bland. As a rule, these must be sought 
for on the mainland. 

The standing tree b not burnt, as b the case with gongs, firstly because 
there b not the same necessity for drying out the sap, and secondly because 
thb would entail a year’s delay before the wood was fit to cut. 

Proceedings open \%ith a feast called masean, held in the dandng- 
ground. A fowl (called masean, and $0 presumably cooked in a pudding 
for thb feast) b killed at the foot of the tree that b to be felled. 

I have no record of a special communion rite on thb occasion. 

The stages of manufacture which I have recorded are as follows: 

1. Preliminary removal of the bark. Thb b done in every case 
excepting when the tree b that called nev. The object possibly may be 
to kill the tree, thus taking the place of burning in the case of gongs. 

2. The felling. 

Work done by men of the home-village (non-ovsiiing “ line ” ?) 
only. 

3. Ra goUhi. Stripping the bark after felling (if the tree is that called 
nev), and preliminary smoothing of the outside of the log. 

Work done by villages in rotation (or tanu vanu). 

Pigs are killed on the site of operations, and these, with yams 
placed in a single heap, are given to the workers in reward 
(tamean), 

4. Ro rau nu-wak. Hollovsing out the log. 

Work done by men of the home-village. Individuab from other 
villages may assbt if they so wbh, but there b no regular 
rotation. 

The women of the home-village have meanwhile been making 
puddings (na-longk). In the evening, when the workers have 
returned, these puddings are brought into the ghamal. The 
puddings are brought in and here divided into portions, one 
for each Quarter of the silbge, the members of each Quarter 
eating separately within the ghamal, while further portions are 
sent to those of other villages who assbted in the work. 

No pigs are killed. 
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5 and 6. Per-pertan} The hollowed log is turned over and the ends, 
both fore and aft, arc imdercut. 

Proceedings as for hollowing out the log. 

No pigs are killed. 

7. Rto-revean. Transporting the dug-out to the island. 

Two days before the transportation the chief owner indemnifia the 
man on whose land the tree was felled by payment of a series of pigs of 
grades ranging up to that of a curved or even a rc-entrant-tusker. 

Men of all villages assist in dragging the dug-out to the shore. 

Numerous pigs, but no tuskers, arc killed ; and these arc placed 
on heaps of yams upon the shore, one heap for each village 
danci ng-ground. 

As in the making of gongs, the visitors now all depart, the actual 
ferrying-over to the island being the concern of the home-village 
only. This is no easy task, since the log as yet is only rougUy 
hollowed out. If bow and stem arc not too high it can, with 
skill, be paddled without outrigger; if, on the other hand, they 
arc too high, a temporary outrigger is attached. Two men 
do the paddling, seated at cither end. The rest escort them in 
canoes, and fill the air with songs of na-ul and the Gong-Raising 
song-and-dance cycle. ^ ^ 

As the dug-out grounds upon the island shore, a small pig is 
sacrificed. This u called ra salt ghowov U, corresponding to the 
same rite performed for gongs to ‘‘purify them from contact 
with the sea.” * 

8. The dug-out is now left to dry. 

9. Kos-kosean. The inside of the log, tiU now but roughly hoUowcd, 

now receives more carcfiil trimming. 

This work is done by men of the home-village at their leisure, 

taking many days. 

No pigs arc killed, nor special pudding eaten. 

10. Soron. Meanwhile, others have been searching for a tree (or trees) 
for making the bow and stem pieces (soron), which, when made, are 
laid aside until the inside hollowing of the log is finished. These arc then 
carefully fitted to the dug-out, but not yet made fast. 

This preliminary fitting is the occasion of the only communion 
feast (ghtU-ghoH) recorded in connexion with the entire manu¬ 
facture. Fowls killed in the morning arc cooked in the puddings 
(na-longk) which in the evening form the medium for the rite. 

• Compare Mota pari, “to cut with straight strokes in shaping the inside of a canoe” 
(Codrington, a). 

• See p. 35a. 
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It. Ar wiriri sor-sor. Attachment of bow and stem pieces. Holes arc 
made, both in these pieces and in the dug-out, through which is passed 
the coconut sinnet {na~wun) by which they arc attached. 

For each stage in this and all the subsequent attachments two 
men arc responsible for the provision both of the necessary 
sinnet and of the food with which the worken arc rewarded. 
Each prosidcs for one side of the canoe only, successive couples 
being made responsible for each stage in the work. 

12. Attachment of lower wash-strakes. Bow and stem pieces being 
already in place, all u ready for the lower wash-strakes. Each of these 
wash-strakes is composed of four separate boards. These are: 

Two tu-reo homb-komb, fore and aft, contiguous to the bow and 
stem pieces respectively. 

Jfe-Tcv tuluhak, contiguous to the after ne-rev homb-homb', it is to 
these that the outrigger booms will be attached, and 

Nt-rev parav, contiguous to the forward ne-rtv homb-homb. 

13. Wiunhean (or wiwihian). Attaching the outrigger booms {ru-wu) 
and float {na-sam). 

Preparations have been made the previous day by sinking the half- 
built-up dug-out in the sand. This is called to tuwuni, “we bury it.” A 
trench u dug for it and sand piled up along the sides till the tops of the 
lower wash-strakes alone arc vbiblc. Without such extra support, the 
wash-strakes, made fast only on their under-edges, might get slightly out 
oflinc. It is interesting to note that the villages on the Inferior Sidcof Vao, 
having no good sand in which to bury the canoe, achieve the necessary 
rigidity by constmeting instead a wooden scaffolding of piles (rampiri). 

The exact placing of the booms is of the utmost moment, and in 
order that this shall be correctly done the services of an expert are re¬ 
quired. This expert specialises in a kind of magic called tut-kur,^ and b 
himself called mara kur. In the evening, after the burying of the canoe, 
the booms are brought by men of the home-village and placed in rough 
position across the strakes called tuluhak. These men now retire, and the 
expert b left alone, for none may see him at his work. With special 
songs he puts the booms exactly where they should be tied. He alone 
knows the precise spacing necessary between each boom, and no one, 
as my informant wbtfuUy remarked, “knows how he knows it.” 

Next day b that called wiwiwihUm, when the booms are made fast 
and the float attached. 

The work b done solely by the men of the home-village. 

A pig b given by the chief owner to the cxjjert. 

* Thii b evidently the same word as na-kor, rtcoided by Godefroy for the name of a 
cult ot^eci placed in the model canoe used during the “mortuary rites" held for the 
“death" ofa sea-going canoe that had been wrecked (see p. 471). 
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In the evening puddings with fowls cooked in them are divided in the 
dancing-ground between the four Quarters of the village, and a feast 
is held. 

After this important day there is an interval while the remaining 
parts of the canoe are being manufactured. These are then assembled 
on two separate days, the work being done by men of the home-village 
only, without further ceremony or special feasts. 

14. Those parts assembled on the first of these two days arc the 
thwarts {gheatat), the upper wash-strakes [romb-romb) and the outrigger- 
platforms {hal avol). 

15. Those assembled on the second day arc the main figure-heads 
(na~ho) and the subsidiary figure-heads {mbambar).^ 

16. The canoe is lifted from the trench in which it had been sunk 
and now receives a final trimming, all remaining splinters being removed. 

17. Ra wohoi mtU-mbb. Plugging the holes (meU-mbb) with coconut 

sheathing. j • • 

Save for the sail, the canoe is now complete. Since trade m p>gs 
is the chief object of these craft, the exj^rt {mara kur) b once 
more sununoned to ensure success. This time his function is 
performed in public, though doubtless there will be some 
secret song and prayer. In full view of all he brings a sow and 
places it inside the forward end of the canoe, ^cn throws at it 
a small young coconut {veragat), so that the frightened animal 
runs aft. A second coconut is throwm, so that the sow again 
runs forward through the length of the canoe. This symbolises 
fertility in pigs and is an augury for success in trading. 

18. Ra fuU ghamban run. Sewing up the strips of sail. Throughout 
the period of manufacture, the women have been busy in Aeir houses 
plaiting the strips from which the sail is made. These s^ps arc now 
sewn together by the men, adorned with love-herbs (masitig) and their 
various insignia. When the work is finished, puddings [na-longk) arc 
divided among the four Quarters of the village, and the men then hold 
a feast. 

INAUGURATION DANCE 

On the night following the assembly of the sail, parties from all the 
villages of Vao, as w'cU as guests from Atchin and other islands and the 
mainland, assemble in the dancing-ground for an all-night dance {vfluan 
na ghamban, “dance of the sail”).* 

* No mention i* made here of fore and after platfonn*, though these amt. 

» I have no record of the previous dancing of Vao villages in rotation, such as occurs 
on Atchin. This does not mean that this docs not uke place. 
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Proceedings begin with the dance called Le~tean, and when this is 
over, payment of pigs is made to all those living who have previously 
made the sail of a sea-going canoe.* These pigs are presented by the 
chief owner placing them one by one upon his shoulder and calling on the 
receiver to come and take it. Tunen is then danced till dawn, when pigs 
are killed and placed on heaps of yams for each ullage represented. 
There is no na-ieng. 

The sail is then taken to the beach and placed on the canoe. This is 
then launched and the sail hoisted, and as they sail away the crew stand 
on the outrigger-platforms dancing and singing songs of the Tunen song- 
and-dance cycle. 

CONSECRATION RITE (GODEFROY’S ACCOUNT) 

The Inauguration dance, of which the above is a brief and incom¬ 
plete account, is probably connected with the Consecration rite which 
Godefiroy records: 

“This rite has for its object the putting of a taboo on the canoe or 
whaler, that is to say, making them taboo to women. Once such a vessel 
is consecrated, no woman may touch it, far less embark on it. . . . 

“In 1926, the four smaller clans of Vao — always associated together 
against the two larger — combined to buy a whaler 30 feet long; it cost 
them ^200. As they received delivery of it about New Year’s Day, they 
called it ‘New-year,’ which they pronounce nioujet* For three months 
it lay at anchor off the beach belonging to Norohure, save for a few short 
journeys to the neighbouring islets and to the Canal du Segond. 

“On account of the ravages of the sea-worms which live in those 
warm waters and bore through the keels of wooden boats, they hastened 
to comtruct a shelter for their beautiful whaler. They immediately made 
this shelter taboo, by sacrificing a pig in the dancing-ground. This shelter 
is one of the four existing on the shores of the island; I say ‘exist,’ for 
in fact there was only one left standing at the time the shelter in question 
was erected, the others had fallen in and rotted where they were, but the 
natives referred to them as if they still existed, on account of the sacriBces 
that had been made for them. 

“As for the whaler, she received a grand consecration, similar to that 
of one of the great chiefe.* In her honour were sacrificed a dozen great 
tusked boars and a hundred cocks and hens, and two tons of yams were 
offered and placed, all decorated, on the great kd-kd.* . . . Then the 
natives danc^ all night till dawn, as u done in the great [Maki] rites. 

» I.c. when the canoe is made and owned by the active “line” of Maki-men, to the 
memben of the introducing “line.’* 

' A typical example of French transliteration. The f is of course silent. 

• The word “chief” b used throughout thb account to mean “man of high Maki 
rank." 

* Yam-table. 
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“This rite had the effect of conferring a high rank—that of na- 
humbe, on the whaler. Henceforth, the natives will speak of her as of a 
person. When her owners desire to make a voyage in her, they say, 
‘JV. [the whaler] e rang a vala—Niouyet e rang a vi Bu,’ ‘JV. wishes to 
siil—N- wants to go to Ambrym,” etc. And if, one day, a mbhap 
should occur on some reef, they will perform mortuary rites as for 
a chief.* . . . 

“This initial consecration affects only the whaler’s hull. There will 
soon be another to ‘bless’ the sail, and ite mast; then, lasdy, for the 
rudder. 

“These three rites have consecrated the whole whaler and her rigging: 
N. [the whaler] has become a chief, and she lives in a house, also ‘blessed.’ 
As I have already said, no woman may cither touch her, or go aboard. 
If, one day, a neighbouring white man takes it into his head to approach 
the native owners with a view to borrowing their whaler, the ciders whom 
he has approached will stipulate as part of the contract that the white 
man shall undertake, under pain of paying a high fine, to respect the 
uboo against women.” * 

The consecrated canoe acquires the "soul" and rank of (a) the sacrificed tusker, 

and (b) its owner, the sacrificer. 

Another result of its consecration is to confer on the canoe, or 
whaler, a “soul” through identification with the chief sacrificial 
tiiskcr whose title it assumes. Since the owner, i.c. the sacrificer, 
himself takes the same title, it is clear that this rite is in fact another 
form of Maid, in which not only the man, but also the canoe, takes 
on the rank of the sacrificed boar, and the two arc, in this respect, 
identical. 

Godefroy describes in moving terms the fate of a boat whose owner 
had died. The whaler was found “apparently abandoned under an old 
shelter. [The vessel had been bought in Noumea, and they had paid 
2000 fimics for it.*] It is no longer in use . . . simply because the chief 
shareholder (two clans shared in the purchase) has di^, and, since then, 
none of his relatives have dared to revivily the ‘soul’ * of this whaler. .. . 

* See below, p. 536. 

* Godefroy, 1, 1934, pp. 56-7. On one occasion, the young men of Pcte-hul lent 
their “Comet” (see p. 470) to a young planter from a neighbouring isle, for a con¬ 
siderable sum. Several months later, the elders of Pete-hul, having found out that the 
young planter had allowed his wife aboard, went into a great rage, and forced their 
young clansmen who had arranged the affair to pay over to ih^ the whole of the 
money they had received as rent. 

* At pte-wrar rate of exchange. The incident took place about 1915. 

* Godefroy does not record the native word which he translates “soul.” The en¬ 
dowing of a canoe with individuality which this rite implies recalls Rivers’s description, 
t. yol. 1 , pp. 170-1, of a rite performed at the launching of a canoe in Mota and Merlav 
which is similar to that carrkd out at the birth of a child. 
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“ When Masing ‘ and his relatives bought this whaler, the elders of 
their clan consecrated it by sacrificing a valuable tusked boar, by which 
act the whaler assumed the rank of the sacrificed tusker. Now, the boar 
in question was a na-humbe, and the vessel had thus been promoted to the 
rank of chief. Several months later, they consecrated, by means of 
sacrifices and other rites, its sail, its masts, its rudder, and finally its hold. 
In this way, the ‘Queen’—that was the boat’s name—had acquired the 
rank of high chief, and thenceforth no woman might go aboard, or even 
touch her. Masing and hb whaler had now become one and the same 
person, and, when Masing died, the ‘soul’ of his whaler followed its master, 
in other words disappeared. It will not return to inhabit its timbers again 
till that day on which a fresh sacrifice is made similar to the first. Mean* 
while, the vessel is dead, but, for all that, has not lost her consecrated 
character. And if, either through meanness, or fearing the considerable 
outlay necessary for repairs, no one decides to become Masing’s successor, 
the Queen will rot to pieces where she is, and her shelter will also 
collapse and die.” * 

“MORTUARY” RITE.S FOR A WRECKED SE^\-GOING CANOE 

So strong is the belief in the personal existence of a canoe that has 
thus been rabed to high rank through sacrifice, that such craft are 
considered not only to live like human beings of high rank, but also, 
literally, to die, ’ and at their “death” they are accorded corresponding 
funerary rites. 

Godefroy recounts how, during a storm, a whaler, named “Comet,” 
after Halley’s comet, which was brilliantly vbible in the New Hebrides, 
was wrecked while an all-night dance was in progress in honour of the 
boat-shed they were erecting for it (they were all drunk). The “Comet” 
was driven on to the reef on the opposing mainland shore, and 
dbapp>eared. 

“On about the fifth day, when the sea had again become calm, the 
elders of the clan despatched several reliable men to conduct a search on 
the reef in order to cstablbh the fact of the ‘ Comet’s’ ‘death.’ The seekers 
returned with the remains of the keel which they had found wedged 
between two coral rocks. The elders then held a debate, during the course 
of which they decided to begin forthwith the ceremonies proper to the 
death of a chief: the sounding of gongs and all-night dances lasting ten 
days; they began that very night. 

“Nor was that all. On the thirtieth day of this mourning, men of 

‘ .Maiing u not a title of hijrh rank. Name* arc to frequently changed during the 
succemvc Maki rites that white men. not bothering thenuelyes with native rites 
frequently continue to call a man by the name he bore when they first knew him. This 
may be a case in point. 

* Godefroy, i, 193 a, p. aa 6 . 
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hiRh [Maki] degree came carrying on their shoulders, from the dancing- 
ground of Pete-hul to the shore ... a model canoe ‘ . . . then in all the 
freshness of its funerary toUet. The whole thing, includmg the outnggCT, 
was garlanded in perfect taste: truly, pious hands must have done this 

“In the canoe’s dug-out they had placed, on a bed of roits de Chm * 
and red and yeUow crotons, a very curious object. It was a packet, 
something like one of the spindles used by our grandinothers when th^ 
pulled it clear of a ftiU skein, swoUen with linen or wool thrwds. I faded 
to discover what this packet was made of. All they would tell me was that 
it was ‘like iron,’ and that it was called na-kor* Anything that the m~Kor 
touches becomes taboo to women. They told me that this object came 
to them from Raga, where it is in common use. In their language, na-kor 

means ‘ancient custom.’ . . .u __ 

“As they placed this model canoe on the ground, I saw that they were 

leading, dragged by their feet, two large tusked boars, ‘ 6o«flr,’ « wo^ at 
least twelve English pounds apiece. At that moment, they launched the 
mortuary canoe, and at the same umc loaded the two b<^on a large 
canoe with three Pete-hul men aboard. They had calciJated the nght 
moment, when the ude flowing towards the opposite shore was at its 
strongest. The three men paddled their own canoe, but one of them 
from time to time gave a little shove to the model canoe in such a way 
that, together with iu burden, it appeared to float of its ovvn ac^ordlo 
the place of sacrifice. The reef on which the wreck occurred was a good 
800 yards away: the voyage passed without incident. ^ 

“It was truly touching to see these aged men, thb attentive audience, 
executing with obviously deep faith a rite which, in our ^es, h^ no real 
object, for it was a matter of no less weight, for them, thM *0 

honour, by means of extremely expensive sacnfico, to the chiefs »ul 
which the whale-boat had possessed dunng its lifeume.—a nte which 
had been handed down to them by means of tradiUon centuncs old. 

“Arrived at the spot where the ‘Ckimet’ had foundered, they sacn- 
ficed the two tuskers; then, after forming into a kind of proc^ion 
in single file,* they paddled back. The two boars were c^ed up 
to Pete-hul dancing-ground, where they were cut up and 
divided among those chiefs who possessed the same rank as the dead 

whale-boat.” 

* Such as is used in mortuary riles. 

* I do not know to what kind of flower this refen. ^ tvoe 

» Thb b evidently the same word as that which 1 recorf m ^ 

of magic employed in connexion with the correct lacing of ^ 

exp^who pracS* it b crfled msra Jbr. See p. 466 ; cf. also the word used 

for the ftotKS placed over an old man s grave, 

* I.e. of grade (re-entranl-lu»ker). p. the 

» Thb evidently refcn to other canoes which had paddled out t 

“obsequies." 
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The model canoe, “admirably constructed down to the smallest 
detail,” was subsequently deposited and left to rot beneath a shelter on 
the shore at the spot where the path belonging to the Pete-hul Han 
comes down to the sea.^ 

* Goddroy, i, 1933, pp. 327-8. It would appear that such rites are only observed 
in ca^ of sudden death. Le. wreck. He also says: “I have seen with my own 
eyes the end of ‘Qpeen* and of ‘Saint-Michel,' I have seen them die a quiet death. 

first thing that happens is that their tabooed shelter collapses over them. During 
the Uznc tt takes for one to rot, her consecration is respected until the *" 0^ , The idea 
svould never enter anyone’s mind that he should carry off any part of her ibr, let 
us say, firevmod. ... It was heartrending, when, towards the end, ‘Saint-Michd* 
becii the victim of an accidental fire, to watch her rails and half-burnt timbers 
sink in their laM agony to the ground, and then swiftly became covered with idants 
and creepers. To-day, nothing but the site remains.” (Ckxlefroy, i, 1934, p. 58.) 



CHAPTER XVIII 
INITIATION : GENERAL 
INTRODUCTION 

Two kinds of initiation on Vao : (a) Initiation into Manhood, performed at 
home ; (b) Initiation into Sex, performed on Oba. 

T he cultural history of Initiation in the Small Islands is an extremely 
complicated one. There are at present in these islands two main 
kinds of inidation, both of which it is necessary for all boys to undergo. 
These are: 

(i) Inidadon into Manhood, performed at home, "^e outstanding 
elemenu of this are : (i) the operadon of incision, in which the foreskin 
is slit but left hanging behind the glans, and (ii) a series of elaborate 
hoaxes. 

(2) Inidadon into Sex, for which it is necessary to journey ovei^as 
to some distant island in the matrilineal dual organisadon area, chiefly 
to Oba, regarded by the Small Islanders as the land of the creator-deity 
Ta-ghar, whither the novices accompany their elders when these go in 
their sea-going canoes to trade in pigs. Similar, though lesser, rites are 
gone through when a boy voyages for the first dme to Malo, Raga or even 
Ambrim, in which latter place the dual organisation persists in the form 
of the two matrilineal moiedcs forming the basis of the 6-class Idnship 
system. This form of inidadon is thus primarily connected with Ae 
matrilineal dual organisadon, the creator-deity Ta-ghar, and sea-going 
canoes. 

This curious situadon, involving two independent inidadon rites, of 
which Inidadon into Manhood consists also of two originally independent 
elements, and Inidadon into Sex has to be accomplished on foreign soil, 
cannot be explained by an examinadon of the Vao rites alone, ^d 
becomes to some extent intelligible only when we survey the corresponding 
rites practised by neighbouring people. 


Analysis of initiation rites in the Northern New Hebrides into three main tjepes. 

From this survey of the inidadon rites recorded by myself and others 
in neighbouring dbtricts it would appear that there are in the suiroimding 
islands three main types of rite that have become combined in the 
inidadon ritual of the Small Islands. 
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These arc: 

(a) A simple initiation rite accompanied by ordeals lasting ten days 
such as b performed in East Santo, including Initiation into Sex.* From 
the available evidence thb would appear to have been the earliest, as it 
b indeed the simplest, form of the rite. 

{b) The operation of inebion, or in some eases of a peculiar type of 
circumebion, to be referred to below, both of which automadcally pre¬ 
clude any immediate sexual experience,* though in certain dbtricts thb 
b counter-balanced by homosexual practices, either real in which the 
novice becomes the boy-lover of hb already initiated tutor, or mythical 
when it b said that the aedve part in thb relationship b taken by ghosts. 
The pracdcc of inebion b found in the North Central and Southern New 
Hebrides and in New Caledonia, in all which places it b found in associa- 
don with the wearing of a special type of penb-wTapper to which special 
reference will be made below. Inebion b also a widespread praedee in 
many parts of Polynesia. Codrington considers that it was introduced 
from Polynesia into the Southern New Hebrides and thence travelled 
northwards.* Speiser, on the other hand, believes that it was introduced 
direct from Arue on the south coast of New Britain.* It b not my intendon 
to discuss these wider issues, but to confine my brief survey to the North 
Central New Hebrides, where it occurs in the overdy patrilineal islands 
of Malckula, the Small Islands, Ambrim and South Raga. So far as thb 
area b concerned, its movement b certainly in a northward direction, 
as shown by its spread northward from Ambrim to Raga and thence very 
recendy to Maewo.* Deacon also records its introduedon into West 
Malckula from Pangkumu * on the cast coast. In these islands it has 
almost precisely the same dbtribution as the forms of public graded 
society known by variants of the word Maki, and is said in Vao to 
have been founded by To-wewe after he had introduced the Maki, 
and not to have been practised in the preceding phases of culture when 
the graded society was not of the Maki type but belonged to that inter¬ 
mediate between it and the Sukwe.~ The ritual accompanying the 
operation b found in its simplest form in South-West Malckula * and the 
Sulol dbtrict of Ambrim,* where it b carried out in the ordinary men’s 

‘ Speiser, 3, pp. 387-8. 

' Speiser (3, p- 989) dies a form of initiation on Ambrim lasting one hundred 
da>-s, in which from the tenth day after the operation the boys have sexual intercourse 
with a widow. As, ho^s-ever, the boys arc said to be only between 7 and to years old 
the statement needs verification, and it may well be that there are two type* of initiation 
as on Vao. 

• Codrington, 3, p. 334. 

‘ Speiser, 6, pp. 138-^, i54-*t 165-8. Here incision (or circum-incision, see p. 476) 
appears to have been of comparatively late introduction and to have caused a doubling 
of the initiation rite. 

• Codrington, 3, p. 334. • Deacon, 4, p. 344. » See pp. 497, 499. 

• Deacon, 4, p. 345. • Rivers, 3. 
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Lodge and lasts only ten days. The operation itself would therefore 
appear to have been imposed on the earlier short form of iniliadon listed 
under (a), which it resembles also in the comparadve simplicity of the 
ordeals that the novices are made to undergo, compared with their far 
greater elaboration in North Malcltula. 

(c) A series of hoaxes in which the inidates performing them represent 
ghosts and often imitate birds, and produce special noises which the 
novices are then made to learn. Closely associated with these hoaxes, and 
in contrast to the other two types of inidation, a special Lodge is built of 
very tall dimensions, higher than any other building, in or around which 
the hoaxes take place. Further, in contrast to the short ten-day period 
observed in the two other forms of the rite, the period of seclusion in the^ 
tall specially constructed Lodges lasts for thirty days and includes certain 
sub-periods lasdng seven days. Many of these elements of inidadon Me, 
as will be shown below, related to the performances of the Kwat society 
recorded by Codrington fiom the island of Oba, Macwo and North Raga.' 

Thesi three main types are combined in the Small Islands' Initiation into Man¬ 
hood, excepting Initiation into Sex which has been re-introduced. 

In the Small Islands all three types of inidadon have been combined 
into the imposing rite of Inidadon into Manhood, with the excepdon of 
the heterosexual element in the earliest form of the rite, rendered im¬ 
possible by the operadon of incision. 

This missing element has been re-introduced in the quite separate 
rite of Inidation into Sex, which, as we have seen, is not, properly speaking, 
a Malekulan rite, but one for which the Small Islanders have to journey 
overseas to Oba or some other bland in the matrilineal dual organisation 
area to the north or east. Thb re-introduedon b, moreover, closely 
connected with the introduedon of the mat-skirt for women 
coastal dbtricts of Malekula, since in the stories concermng the origin of 
thb rite, to be related in a later volume, the introducer was a man who, 
turning himself into a shark, swam under water to Oba and thence stole 
one of the mat-skirts that the Oba women were washing and had laid 
out on the beach to dry, and brought it back for hb wife. It b doubtless 
owing to this re-introduction that thb rite, though invested with all^the 
glamour attending a boy’s first overseas expedition and of a mysterious 
quest in unknown lands, b in lact sociologically of comparatively litde 
importance when compared with the more basic Initiadon into Man¬ 
hood. Thus, in the first place, Inidadon into Manhood always precedes 
Inidation into Sex, no youth being allowed to undertake the journey to 
dbtant lands in search of sexual knowledge imtil he has already been 

» See p. 49a. The above three lypei of initiation appear respectively to coTOpo^ 
roughly with the three culture Comdexes referred to by Deacon (4, pp. 7 ® 5 "®) 

Dual Organisation, Fringe-skirt and Mat-skirt cultures. 
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initiated into manhood at home. Secondly, while, as we shall see, 
Initiation into Manhood is, like the Maki, a communal rite intimately 
bound up with the whole social organisation and is obligatory on all 
youths and boys of a given social group once the preparations for it have 
been made, Initiation into Sex is undertaken only by individuals accord¬ 
ing to their own desire and at a time that suits their own individual taste. 

Has-ing now given some indication of the complex origin of the various 
elements out of which Initiation in the Small Idands is built up, I will 
make a brief siuvey of the North Malekulan rites of Initiadon into 
Manhood, before giving the details of this rite as it is performed on Vao. 
The separate rite of Inidadon into Sex will be described in another 
chapter endtled “The Pilgrimage to Oba.” * 


INITIATION INTO MANHOOD: GENERAL 
(1) INCISION AND CIRCUM-INCISION 

I shall begin with the phenomenon of incision and its relation to the 
more complicated operation hitherto known as “circumcision,” but which, 
for reasons given below, 1 propose to refer to as “circum-incision” 
practised in two restricted areas in the group. 

Operations described. 

The operadon of incision consists briefly in inserdng a hardwood 
stick between the foreskin and the upper or dorsal side of the glans penis, 
and making a longitudinal slit in the foreskin by cutting on to this with a 
bamboo knife. The foreskin is not removed, but remains attached to the 
corona, and, as the wound heals, hangs down exposing the glans. 

This is the most usual form of the operation as performed in the Small 
Islands of Malekula. There are, however, a number of variations. Thus 
in North Raga two slits are made, one dorsal and one ventral.* In 
another variant reported from Tanna the foreskin, after having been 
incised in the manner described above, b “cut down on either side of 
the penb so as to leave a wing of skin on each side. Thb appears to be 
gathered under the penb, where after it b healed it forms a lump nearly 
as large as the glans. The larger the operation, the more of a man does 
it make the boy.” ■ 

There are, however, two areas where the operation b carried a stage 
further, in which the foreskin, after haring been longitudinally slit, b 
then cut round laterally on either side in such a manner that the whole 
foreskin b removed and thrown away into the water. This b the operation 
to which Rivers, possibly not knowing how it was performed, applies the 

‘ Chapter XX. * Speiscr, 3, p. 304. * Speber, 3, p. 304, quoUng W. Gray. 
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term “true circumcision.” It will be seen from the description, however, 
that it b very dificrent from the operation of circumcision as practised 
by the Jews and so introduced into Europie, and for thb reason it b 
necessary to find for it a dbtinctive term. Owing to its close connejuon 
with the simpler operation of incision, I therefore propose to coin a new 
term and refer to thb operation in future as “circum-inebion.” 

The main dbtrict in which thb b carried out b that of the Big Nambas 
inhabiting the North Malekulan plateau.* A similar operation has been 
described by Tattevin as being performed by the Pornowol in South 
Raga, among whom, as among the Big Nambas, “the pi«e of skin that 
has been removed, as well as the stick and the bamboo knife used during 
the operation, are thrown into the water.” * 

Penis-wrapper concealing glans and penis onijr. 

Throughout all those parts of the New Hebrides where either incision 
or circum-inebion b performed there b found also a characterbtic male 
dress, namely, the plaited penis-wrapper so dbtinctive of Malckula, 
Ambrim and ^uth Raga in the Northern New Hebrides, and the bland 
of Tanna in the south, and entirely absent from the remaining blands, 
where no such operation takes place. Thb remarkable garment w'hich, 
but for a string or bark-board belt, is the sole article of male clothing 
consbts of pandanus leaves stripped and plaited by the women so as to 
form a band which in the Small Islands may be some sixteen inches long 
by two or three inches wide, dyed red and furnished with tasseb at either 
end. Thb b wound tightly round the base of the penis, and round and 
round again, the free end being then tucked under the string belt worn 
round the bixly immediately above the hips, the penis being thus held 
upwards in line with the belly. No effort whate\'er b made to clothe 
either the testicles or the root of the penb. The sole purpe^ of this 
method of dress b thus seen to be the concealment of one portion of the 
body only, namely, the mutilated foreskin and the glans penb which 
would otherwise be exposed. 

Such scrupulous care b taken to conceal the exposed glans that not 
only will a man turn aside when micturating but he will even wear his 
penb-wrapper while bathing, removing it for hb ablutions only when it 
b under water. 

Penis-wrapper not due to fear of sorcery. 

Among a people who have few other signs of sexual shame it is clearly 
important to discover if possible what motives should lead to thb appar¬ 
ently excessively prudbh behaviour. As part of hb attempt to anal)« 
Melanesian cultiu'e on lines of simple culture-contact. Rivers advanced 

• Tattevin, i, I9!»6, p. 402, and Deacon, tot. <U. 


* Deacon, 4, p. 263- 
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the theory that of the two operations of incision and what he fall< “circum¬ 
cision,” but I refer to as circum-incision, the latter was the earlier but 
became “modified” into incision by the intrusion of the “kava people,” 
who did not themselves practise either operation but, owing to their lai 
of womenkind and the preference of the indigenous women for circum¬ 
cised men, were forced to meet them half-way and so compromised by 
submitting to a half-measure in the form of incision.* He further supposed 
that the adoption of the penb-vvrapper in the New Hebrides and of other 
methods of hiding the exposed glans in Polynesia was due to an indigenous 
dread of magic of the type known as nar^ in certain parts of Malekula. 
Quite apart from the manifest superficiality of so purely mechanistic a 
theory, thb supposition immediately falb to the ground when it b realised 
that (a) the Big Nambas, who are the chief tribe practising circum- 
inebion in the Northern New Hebrides, are also the only tribe practising 
cither form of operation who drink kava, (A) that they arc the only tribe 
practising cither form of operation who have chicb, and (r) that “although 
the Big Nambas arc aware that among their neighbours there exbt forms 
of death magic which arc worked over such things as nail and hair 
parings, they themselves do not practise any such magic, and for thb 
reason have no fear that the piece of foreskin thus thrown away may be 
used for malevolent purposes by a sorcerer.” * It b for thb reason that 
no care b taken to hide away the foreskin, which b simply thrown into 
the water, whence it might so easily be retrieved if any such magic cxbtcd. 
and that in the same way, among the Pornowol, who abo practise circum- 
inebion, the sole reason given even for bothering to throw it into the 
water b “ to prevent the pigs from eating it.” • 

Incision a sacrifee performed on the body conferring spiritual power located 

in the mutilated part. 

If we now turn to what the natives of the Small Islands themselves 
say when asked why such care b taken to conceal the mutilated part, 
their characteristic answer, far from being one indicating fear, b one of 
pride, namely, that they do not wbh to expose that for which they have 
paid such a high price, meaning the price paid in pigs and other valuables 
for the operation and for the accompanying initiatory rites.* Now, the 
chief pigs referred to are those which have been cither paid by way of 
fee to the mother’s brother, or else sacrificed to the ancestral ghosts. Thb 

» Riven, 1, vol. II. pp. 432-6. • Deacon. 4. p. 263, fooujote. 

• Tattevin, 1, 1926, p. 402. 

* Compare Ri\Tn's own tuiemeni in an unpublished .MS. on incision in the 
Sulol district of Ambrim, embodying information collected after the publication of 
his //tilery of Mtlmtian Socitlj. He says: “There is an objection in /Vmbrim to the 
glans penis being seen, but ... thb b not due to fear of magic or fear of any other 
kind, but b because they have paid for the exposure of the glans in the Pakvi [IniOationl 
ceremony. They object to any one who has not so paid seeing what th^ have paid for ’’ 
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is, however, only part of the sacrifice, and indeed is paid as a rule not by 
the novice himself, who is but young and has as yet little or no property 
to dispose of, but by his kinsmen on his behalf. Pigs sacrificed can be 
replaced by others, but there is one sacrifice that cannot be retrieved, and 
that is the sacrifice performed on the novice’s own body, namely, the 
incision or circum-incision itself. It is not easy to understand how 
Codrington, whose judgments are usually so accurate, could say that 
“circumcision” (which he uses indifferently to include incision) “is not 
a mark of initiation and has no religious or superstitious character,” > 
unless it was that most of his time was spent on islands where these rites 
are not practised or have been only recently introduced and so are valued 
chiefly for the presuge they confer. This statement b quite certainly not 
true of the main areas where the practice b carried out.* No native gives 
anything away for nothing, even to kinsmen, and in hb dealings with 
ghosdy powers the same principle holds no less good, though in thb case 
the gain looked for b a spiritual one. On general grounds, therefore, I 
suggest, though I cannot prove, that the fundamental reason why the 
mutilated portion of the body should be so carefully concealed b due to 
the psychic power gained in return for the material sacrifice, a power 
centered in the mutilated part and so to be jealously guarded from view. 

Penis-wrapper a sign of sacrijke and protection of the power located in the 

glans penis. 

Thus in South Raga the “uncircumcised” are called wah mal-mal, 
“those who go naked.”* Thb phrase may refer overtly to the fact that 
uncircum-inebed boys, like male adults in the matrilineal dual organisa* 
tion area further north, wear no clothes. But when we remember that 
the chief purpose of clothing among those who incise b to cover the glans 
penb exposed by the operation, we see that the expression “clothed” 
really implies the substitution of an artificial protection for the glans 
instead of a natural one, and that the penb-wrapper worn through¬ 
out Malekula b thus the sign of btxlily sacrifice, and b itself 
designed to protect those wearing it from the loss of power so painfully 

‘ Codrington, 3, p. 334. There are of course cases in the New Hebrides, as in 
Macwo, where the operation is not a tribal one but b undergone as a mar* of social 
prestige. b, however, only part of the New Hebridean fashion for “collecting” 

rites. In Vao and in the neighboring Small Islaitds no man can marry unlcra he b 
incised, the reason gi%en being that women do not enjoy intercourse with an uninebed 
man, larking w it b in the extra pleasure afforded by the free-hanging foreskin. In 
Tarma (Gray, quoted by Speber, 3, p. 204) the operation b considered to make a 
man fruitful, a clear rationalisation from the spiritual to the physical sphere. 

• AnocbCT misconception b to be found m Speber's suggation (3, p. 304) that 
incision b a prophylactic measure against phimosb. Tlus b a twOTtieth-century 
rationalisation of a kind that Crawley esdb “the fallacy of sanitary intention” (Crawley, 
vol. I, p. 170). 

* Tatte\nn, 1, 1926, p. 403. 
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acquired by those who are “clothed” but lacking in those who arc 
unclothed.* 

In this case, the concept ofbeing “naked” is seen to be a spiritual one 
similar to the “nakedness” of Adam and Eve before they had eaten of 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, by which they emerged from a 
state of undifferentiated natme and acquired the status of rational beings. 

Unincised are "like women" i.e. undifferentiaUd. 

So also, for instance, in the Small Islands the unincised youth b said 
to be “only a woman,” by which is simply meant “undifferentiated,” 
and only becomes a “man” when he is incised and made to suffer every 
kind of humiliation and is at the same time taught those esoteric secrets 
which, though in many cases apparently futile in themselves, bring him 
into direct contact with the ancestral ghosts and, by creating in him a 
new spiritual life unshared by women, make him into a full member of 
the tribe.* 

In this way the act of incision, together with the accompanying 
initiation rites, achieves a triple result. In the first place, the undiffer- 
endated youth becomes differentiated from nature by means of the sacri¬ 
fice performed on hb own body. Thb sacrifice in turn creates in him 
a new spiritual power having its seat in the glans penis. Thirdly, the 
glans penb, having through the operadon lost iu natural protection, 
must be provided with a new one. This artificial protecdon b the 
plaited penb-svrapper, which in the case of inebion serves to cover up 
the exposed glans, while in the case of circum-inebion it also actually 
replaces the lost foreskin, and it b possibly pardy on account of thb 
latter fact that the wrapper in use among the circum-incised Big Nambas 
b so much larger than that used by the coastal tribes, who arc only 
incised. 

Thus, while the wearing of a penb-wrapp>er b in one as{>ect a symbol 
of shame in so far as the mutilation or removal of the foreskin represents 

* A* evidence from further afield of the power thought to reside in the glans and 
the consequent necessity to conceal it, though in this case by somewhat different 
means, it is worth quoting a passage pointed out by Riven himself to the author of 
Malt Injihiitalum and included in that work, namely, that “Japanese wrestlen ... are 
often accustomed to pull the prepuce as far o\-er the glans as possible, then twisting 
the end they cover the whole with the scrotum, which is presumably tied up in some 
way in order to ser\e the purpose. This is done because a supentition is current amongst 

them that if the glans it uncovered bodily strength evaporates through that organ.”_ 

(E. J. Dingwall, t, p. 9a, quoting from B. Adachi. (Jtbtr dea Penis der Japantr.) It is 
interesting also to note that “amongst the native ivorken in the South African 

Joest had tmticed that during the examination held on the gold-fields, the circumcised 
ruitives tocA care to hide the glans, whereas the uncircumcis^ were not to particular.” 
(Ibid. p. 98.) 

• Compare the Kikuyu of East Africa, where an uncirctimcised child is “rtot yet... 
considered a human being,” and the Damaras. who “reckon a man’s age from his 
drcumcition, not counting the prc>'ious yean at all ” (Crawley, vol. II, p. 3.) 
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a departure from nature and is thus liable to call down the wrath of nature 
on the mutilated person who presumes to trick her by means of an 
artificial substitute, in its cultiural aspect it is a sign of manhood and of 
man’s ability, through sacrifice, to conquer nature, expressed in the 
phrase that till a youth is incised he is “only a woman.” 

In a sense, therefore, the penis-wrapper may be regarded as a 
container in which the seat of power b enclosed. Thus, in the Small 
Islands, so long as the newly inched novice b still secluded during 
hb thirty days’ confinement within the Initiation Lodge, though hb 
wound b often healed within ten days, there b still no need for him to 
wear a penis-wrapper since the Lodge itself b consecrated and itself wraps 
him round. But once the period of seclusion b over he must adopt it 
before re-entering the world so that on no account shall the power 
leave him. 

Penb~WTapper the distinctive dress of ail who incise or circum-incise. Term 

“ Big Natnbas ” means “ Big penis-wrapper." 

In thb way the penb-wrapp>er has come to be the dbtinctive dress 
of all those New Hebrides trilm who practise either inebion or circum- 
inebion. As I have said, the largest examples of thb type of dress are 
the truly enormous ones worn by the Big Nambas who practise ebeum- 
inebion and inhabit the North Malekulan plateau. Among them the 
tasseb project sometimes as much as eight inches in front of the body 
and hang down considerably more. The word Nambas b simply a 
Europeanised form of the term used for penb-wrapper in some of the 
neighbouring Small Islands, as, for example, in Atchin where it b called 
na-mbwes.^ The term Big Nambas now used by white men to designate 
these folk thus means “Big Penb-wrapper,” and the term Nambas 
Culture is now used by some for the whole culture-complex of which the 
wearing of thb type of garment b the most striking external sign.* 

* Ala is the indcfiiuie article. The noun is bwes. Compare VVala bwo-iuifs. The 
corresponding \'ao word nu-mba-iai-mbe, however, refers only to an inferior^ lypc of 
penis-wrapper made out of a split banana leaf worn by boys before initiation and 
retained later as an under-garment beneath the {Waited wrrapper. The same word for 
baitana-leaf wrapper is found in South Raga under the form pih-pif (sec Tattevin, 1, 
1936, p. 403). Dr. Ivcns points out the connexion of these words with the Solomra 
Idands mri, fxui, “to cut,*' i.e. “circumcise." The Vao word for the i^ted penis- 
wrapper b different (see p. 483). 

* The scattered literature regarding mutilations cX the genital organs has been 
summed up in the article on “Circumcision” in Hastings' Etsnciopaidta of Bettgion astd 
Ethics. There also the “fallacy of sanitary intention” mentioned in the footnote to 
p. 479 of this volume b summarily dbposed of, and the conclusion b drawn that among 
all proples of the world, embracing about a seventh of the whole population, who 
practise such mutilations they in all cases have a sacrificial origin, flic practice of 
circumcision b of course best known to us through its performance by the Jews, among 
whom it became adopted as a tribal mark when it came to be regarded as a token of 
the covenant between the people and Jahweh (Gen. xviL to). Thb was, however, a 

ft 
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(a) NAMES BY WHICH THE RITE IS KNOWN IN 
VARIOUS DISTRICTS 

The terms used in Malekula both for the operation itself, whether 
this be incision or circum-incision, and at the same time for the whole 
initiation rite of which the operation forms but a part, fall into two groups. 


South Malekulan Area 

Whole rite called by variants of the term hab or ao used for penis'wrapper. 
Short form of the rite with ten-day period of seclusion. 

The first, which I propose to refer to as the South Malekulan group, 
is based on the syllable or ao. Used for the whole rite, including the 

KcondAry developmenl of an earlier lacrificial conception emphasiied metaphorically 
in many biblical panages such as that in vvhich the Children of Israel are urged to 
“circumcise ihcrcfote the foreskin of your heart, and be no more stiffnecked," and 
further “the Lord will circumcise thine heart and the heart thy seed . . . that thou 
mayest live" (Dcut. x, 16; xxx. 6; see also Jeremiah iv. 4; vi. 10; ix. 26). St. Paul 
also recalls the sacrificial nature of the act when he refers to “ putting off the body of 
the flesh in ^c circumcision of Christ" (Col. ii. 11 ff.; see also Rom. ii. 25 ff.; Phil. iii. 
3 ff._; Gal. ii. 7-9). It appea^ moreover, that in early Hebrew times the full operation 
of circumcision as practisi^ in the historical era was unknown and that it was at one 
time “sufficient to cut off the end of the foreskin" (Barton, p. 679); in other words, 
as in Central America, to sacrifice a part, however small, for the sanctification of the 
whole. 

Authorities agree that the Hebrews derived the rite from Egypt, where it was 
practised chiefly by the priestly and also probably the royal castes and was “a mark 
of submission to a god, or alliance with a god, a sign of initiation into a god.” It is 
said also that Ra mutilated himself and that dreumetsion was in imitation of this 
(Fourart, p. 676). 

Here those offering to the gods had to be without physical blemish, and, as among 
the Hebrews, uncircunwision was a blemish, which it was the object of circumcision 
to remove. 

Amo^ more primitive peoples the same motive b found. Thus the Yoruba call 
circumcision “tlw cutting that saves" (Ellis, p. 66), and among the Mahummedan 
Mala>s the rite is called btuxng malu, “casting away of shame." Among others, as we 
have seen with regrud to the New Hebrides, the sacrificial nature of such operations 
is no less evident. Many reasons arc given, such as it being a necessary preliminary 
to marriage or a prophylactic against the dan^^ of first sexual inicreoune, not of 
course on medical grounds, but as a sanctification of the generative powers. In all 
cases, however, the baric motive b that of sacrifice, and L. H. Gray (p. 665) to 

the conclurioo that it b a preparation for sexual liie only “in so iar as it b a preparation 
for the duties and privileges of manhood.” It b thb latter view that und^btediy prevaib 
in the North C^tral New Hebrides and pamcularly in the Small Islands where, as 
we have seen, initiation accompanied by inebion does not include Initiation into Sex, 
for which a separate rite b needed. 

For a fiirthcr illuminating dbeussion of the meaning of bodily mutilations see 
Crawley, Chapter VI. For drcumcirion among the Jews see also the article on thb 
subject in The Jiwish Eneytlopaidia. 
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operation, it has been recorded only from South and South-West Malekula 
in the forms: 

na-hab-habien in Seniang; ^ and 

na-ctHwien in the shorter of two forms of the rite in Lambumbu.* 

This word appears to be primarily connected with the short form of 
incision rite listed on pp. 474"5 under (A), for which no special Lod^ 
is built and which lacks the elaborate hoaxes listed under (c). It is, 
moreover, clearly connected with the Seniang ava'ap, meaning “penis- 
wrapper,” which, interestingly enough, survives also in Vao under the 
form na-avu, though in this island the name used for the whole rite belongs 
to the North Malekulan group. Yet another survival is found in the name 
of the village from which the whole rite in the Small Islands is said to have 
been derived, namely, N*ta>-cv* a village I have never been able to locate 
and which quite possibly may not exist. 


North Malekulan Area 


RiU calUd by variants of a Urm probably rmantng shark." 

The second or North Malekulan group includes the whole of Central 
and North Malekula and all the Small Islands, and also extends to the 
Sulol district of Ambrim, where the words used for the rite and for the 
operation itself are: 


Vao. 

Atchin . . . . • 

Wala. 

Big Nambas . . . • 

Laravat .... 
Lambumbu (long form of the rite) 
Ambrim (Sulol) 


bagho (with ardcle na-mhagho) 

baho 

mhahi 

bagho * 

na-wen bwogh * 
no-wei na-mbSg • 
pakvi ’ 


These terms are everywhere, except in Ambrim, associated with the 
longer form of the rite listed on p. 475 under (c) involving a period of 
seclusion lasting thirty days including subsidiary seven-day periods, and 
for which a special Lodge of large dimensions is erected in which elaborate 
hoaxes are carried out. 

That this North Malekulan form of the rite is definitely later than that 
found in the south, which involves a period of seclusion lasting only ten 
days and has been imposed upon it, b shown in many ways. A good 
illustration of this is the situation in Lambumbu, where, as already 


* Layard, 2, p. 221, but Deacon refen to it as m-tambw, 

• Deacon, 4. p. 249. • See pp. 283, 496. * Deacon, 4, p. 200. 

» Ibid. p. 256. • Ibid, p, 249. * Rivers, 3, and 2, p. 231. 
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mentioned, there are two forms of the rite: (a) a shorter form still prac¬ 
tised in the southern half of this sm2ill territory; this shorter form-is 
called by a name belon^ng to the southern group, namely, na-av-avien, of 
which the essential syllable is av, associated with the word used for “ penis- 
wrapper”; and (A) a longer form recently introduced from the more 
northerly district of Laravat, called no-ioei na-mbeg, of which the sigmficant 
syllable is tnbSg, belonging to the northern group of names of which the 
Vao form is bagko. The duality of this longer form of the rite in Lam- 
bumbu b seen in the fact that, though the period of seclusion lasts thirty 
days, the actual operation b not performed till the tenth. In Atchin this 
dual origin b even more apparent, for there the ojjeration b performed 
on the day before that on which the thirty-day period of seclusion in the 
special L^ge begins, the intervening night being spent by the incised 
youths in the ordinary village Lodges.* 

The centre of dbtribution of these later additions to the rite in 
North Malekula, of which the chief feature b the elaborate hoaxes, 
appears to have been in the twin villages of Lawor and Bot-walim 
on the east coast opposite Wala, whence they spread inland to the 
Big Nambas and Lambumbu and up the coast to the Small Islands 
of Wala and Atchin, whence it b only now beginning to penetrate 
Vao. 

So struck was Deacon with the hoaxes that,speaking of the Big Namb^, 
he says, “The importance of bagho lies, not in the circumebion itself, but in 
the scries of performances or ‘hoaxes’ which take place during the thirty 
days’ seclusion.” • He later elaborates thb theme by drawing a striking 
parallel between the whole initiation rite as now performed in North 
Malekula and the “devouring monster” type of ceremonies found in such 
dbtricts as the Finsch Harbour area of the Mandated Territory of New 
Guinea.* There can be little doubt that thb parallel b essentially 
correct. 

Further evidence for thb b the way in which the operation itself b 
likened to the biting of a shark, the chief devouring monster in thb part 
of the Pacific, associated in the Small Islands of Atchin and Wala with 
the Guardian Ghost. Thus in Atchin the operation b called baht t katsi, 
“ the shark bites,” * and the hardwood stick inserted between the foreskin 
and the glans penis b called mtmtn baht, “the shark’s tongue.” It b 
indeed probable that the name given to the whole rite originally meant 
“shark,” as seen in the very close similarity between the words used for 
it in North Malekula cited above and those used for “shark.” Thus, 
the Wala word used for the rite, namely, mbahi, b philologically identical 

‘ See abo p. 510. * Deacon, 4, p. 264. * P- 

* Compare the gong-signal called “the ghost bites,” sounded at the moment of 
re-birth, indicated 1 ^ the taking of new names in the Ni-mangki and Nelemew ntes 
of the village of Vevenab in North-West Malekula (Deacon, 4, p. 370), 
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with the Atchin word for shark, bahi, one of a long series of Melanesian 
words meaning “shark,” including 

Atchin. bald 

Mota ...... pagoa 

Gilbert Islands ..... bakoa 

Marshalls ..... bako 

Ponape. poko 

New Guinea * . . . . . paovoa 

all derived from the Indonesian pa-iioak meaning “giant 6sh.” What is 
apparently a dual use of the word is seen in the phrase used on the 
morning of the operation in the Sulol district of Ambrim, namely, "paJan 
is gomg to fight today,” * in which pakvi is the name of the rite though 
the phrase can only mean that it at the same time represents a devour¬ 
ing monster. 

ClRCUM-lNCISION CALLED ICOL-KOL 


The only term that I recorded as being applied specifically to circum- 
incision is that given to me by the natives of Atchin, who themselves only 
incise, for the operation of circum-incision performed among the neigh¬ 
bouring Big Nambas. This word is kol-kol, which I think can hardly be 
related to the koUkoU rites in the Banks Islands, but is more likely to be 
connected with the same two syllables appearing in the name given to 
the creator-deity Bar-kol-kol or Bar-kul-kul in South Raga and in the 
neighbouring district of Olal on Ambrim, in which latter place, according 
to Suas,* he is believed to have introduced circum-incision. What further 
significance is attached to the word I cannot say, though Tattevin * 
suggests that the syllable kol in Bar~kol-kol means “strong,” Possibly 
relevant to this is the fact that both among the Big Nambas and in South 
Raga circum-incision is associated with the organised homosexuality be¬ 
tween novices and their tutors referred to below, and that among the Big 
Nambas it is said that the purpose of this is to make the passive boy- 
lover’s male organ “grow strong.” * 


(3) HOMOSEXUALITY 

Organised homosexuality a feature of circum-incision areas. 

I have already called attention to the organised practice of homo¬ 
sexuality existing in the two areas where circum-incision replaces the 
more usual incision, namely, among the Big Nambas and in South (and 
apparently also in North) Raga. The explanation usually advanced with 
regard to the Big Nambas is that the chiefi have so many wives • that the 
conunoners have to content themselves with substitutes in the form of 

^ Taken from Codrington, a. He docs not sutc what part of New Guinea. 

* Rivers, 3. The corresponding phrase in Atchin is baho pu pal, meaniiw “ioAo will 
sacrifice.” ^ 

•Suas, t9ii,p.9o6. * Tattevin, 1, igafi.pp. 389.90. » Seep. 488. •Seep. 740. 
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boys. This explanation is, to say the least of it, unlikely, and is quite 
certainly not applicable to South Raga where there are no chiefs. 


Homostxutdity among the Big Nambas. 

If wc examine the facts it is found, on the contrary, that homosexuality 
is in this area intimately bound up with circum-incision. In Deacon s 
words, “When it has been decided to hold the circumcision rites, the 
father of each candidate seeks out someone who will act as guarfian to 
his boy during the period of seclusion. . . . Such a guardian b called 
dubut\ the novice or candidate b usually called mugh vet. The relation 
between these two b, henceforth, of a very special nature, to understand 
which it b necessary to know something of the organbation of male 
homosexuality in thb dbtrict. 

“Among the Big Nambas, as in North Raga, homosexual pracUces 
between men are very highly developed. Every chief has a number of 
boy-lovers, and it b said that some men are so completely homosexual 
in theb affections, that they seldom have intercourse with theb wives, 
preferring to go with their boys. Up to the time that a boy assumes 
the bark-belt, the badge of the adult male,» he should not take a boy-lover, 
but himself plays thb r 61 e to some older man. It b only after he has 
donned the bark-belt that he enjoys thb privilege. It b clear, then, that 
for some time before a boy b circumcised he belongs to one of the older 
men. A boy-lover, like a circumebion candidate, b termed mugh vel, and 
he refers to hb ‘ husband ’ as nilagh sen }... The association between a mlagh 


‘ The bark-belt has nothing to do with initiation, and is assumed apparently 

without ritual some time later. . , , . • i . 

• NiUth probably consbu of the indefinite artide ni- and lagh, the equivalent 
the Vao laght, “ to marry.” S*h b clearly the third peison singular possessive pronoun 
meaning “ his," so that m-lagh itn means ** hb m-tagh," and Deacon t subsequent phrases 
" a ai/agA " and" theai/afArea "are anomalous. . u u j •• 

Deacon points out that thb term b that usually used for the wtCT s l^^nd, 
adding, however, that when employed by a tutor for hb bo>'.lover it is used in jot. 
for the rulo regulating the behaviour of relations ^ mam^e make it im^b^lw 
a man to have homosexual connection with his wife s brother, thb individual being 
equi\*a]cnt lo the sister’* husband through the operation of sistcr-cxchangc iMrnage. 
V^thcr Deacon was right or not in saying tliat thb kii^p *" 

circumstances only in jest (and he never himself penetrated tl^ Big Nambas county), 
it b not without interest to note that, accoidin^ to Profe^ Radcliffe-Brown quoting 
from Klaatsch, in the southern part of the Kunberley dtttnct of Westcra Australia, 
where there b a action system of kinship, the rules governing hom^ual intercourse 
are in fact similar to those governing marriage. That b to say thf ‘ •» tfi«e tlw 

for a man before marriage to take as a boy-lover a member of the prescribe 
section from which he must later obtain hb wife, and who is therefore soci^t^cauy 
equivalent to the wife’s brother and sbter’s husband, such intercourse bemg forbidder^ 
with a boy of any other kinship section as strongly as if the reUtioii w-ere a hetcmsexi^ 
one. The custom differs from that among the Big Nambas m thati m Western Austr^i^ 
homosexual intercourse b not usual after marriage, but the kinship rr^latioti is 
similar to that indicated by the Big Nambas terminology' that it may m ques on 
whether thb b in fact used only "in jest," and strongly suggesu a similar regulation 
among these North Malckulan people. 
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sen and his mugh veils a. very close one; indeed, the former has complete sex¬ 
ual rights over hb boy.... The boy accompanies hb ‘ husband ’ everywhere; 
works in hb garden (it b for thb reason that achiefhas many boy-lovers), and 

if one or other of the two should die, the survivor will mourn him deeply_ 

“ Whether it b the nilagk sen who b asked to play the part of dubut 
[guardian] during the circumebion rites b not certain, but after the 
arrangements for circumebing the lad have been made, the dubut has 
exclusive s«ual rights over him. He b now the boy’s ‘husband’ and b 
extremely jealous of any other man, not excepting the guardians of other 
boys, securing hb mugh vel and having intercourse with him. So much b 
thb the case that he will not allow him out of hb sight. The dubut himself, 
however, c^not have sexual access to the boy throughout all the thirty 
days’ seclusion which accompanies the circumebion rites. From the time 
of the operation imtil the wound b healed, intercourse b forbidden, and 
the dubut only plays the part of a guardian who cares for the novice’s 
physical needs. But when the wound is healed he resumes hb ‘marital’ 
rights and continues to have relations with the boy until some rime later 
the latter purchases hb bark-belt. The reason, or rather the rationalisa¬ 
tion, which the natives put forward for their homosexual praedees b that 
the boy-lover’s male organ b caused to grow strong and large by the 
homosexual acu of hb ‘husband.’ Thb growth of the penb b supposed 
to be complete by the lime that the bark-belt b assumed.” * 

On the ^inielh day the novices issue from their seclusion, and each 
purchases hb newly won penb-wrapper from hb maternal uncle. ‘‘He 
docs not acquire the bark-bell on thb occasion, but at some later date 
(the length of interval was not stated and probably varies) the erstwhile 
novice pays hb dubut a few coconuts or some tobacco for it. Until thb 
payment b made the dubut continues to have homosexual reladons with 
the lad, but when once the latter has assumed hb bark-belt this bond b 
severed and he, being now a ‘man,’ can take a boy-lover himself.” * 


Homosexuality ^bolises a spiritual connexion betiveen the living and the dead 
in the male line of descent. 

It b, I think, quite clear from thb, and from the facts that organised 
homosexuality b associated with circum-inebion also in Raga and that 
neither are found elsewhere in the group, that, whatever may be the 
various causes of homosexuality in other parts of the world, it b here 
definitely connected with circum-inebion. In seeking a reason for thb 
we must, I think, be careful not to dismiss as pure rationalbaiion the 
natives’ statement recorded by Deacon that the reason for homosexual 
acts b to make the boy-lover’s organ grow strong.* Such fantasies arc 


' I^acon, 4, pp. a6o-a. * Ibid., 4, p. 367. 

• Compare also the Tanna belief that the operation itself mokes 
(see footnote p. 479). 


a man fruitful 
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common with homosexuals among ourselves, and in the special case now 
being considered we have to remember two facts. First of these is the 
high esteem in which the penis is held, as seen in the extreme reverence 
for the glans due to the operation which is itself a sacrifice. In the second 
place, the Big Nambas represent an extreme form of patrilineal culture 
which they have carried to a pitch exceeding all other New Hebrides 
tribes in the very low status which they accord to women. It would 
appear, therefore, that both circum-incision and organised homosexuality 
are an expression of the extreme holiness of men over against women and 
of the triumph of patrilineal descent over the former matr^ncal s^tem. 
In this way, just as in the Maki on Vao the continuity of divine inspiration 
is transmitted to each generation by means of physical contact with the 
kava root held by the Speaker who himself represents all those ancestors 
who have previously performed the rite,* so I suggest that among the 
Big Nambas the act of homosexuality may well represent to the natives 
a similar transmission of male power by physical means. That thb power 
comes, moreover, from the ancestors in direct succession and not merely 
from the active partner in the union, and is therefore a spiritual concep¬ 
tion, is shown, I think, by one of the “hoaxes” recorded from Lambumbu. 
In these hoaxes the actors, who themselves have, of course, already b^n 
iniuated, represent ghosts, and on one occasion a number of them lie 
down on their backs, in such a way that the feet of one man rest by the 
head of the next. In this way a file of prostrate bodies is made to reach 
from the door of the seclusion hut as far as the gongs. Nevar • leaves (such 
as are used for cooking puddings) arc then rolled up, strapped around 
with others and fastened to the men so that they reach, like gigantic 
penises, from one man’s middle, across hb belly, chest, and head, almost 
to the next man’s testicles. These men now lie with their eyes shut and 
sing in a faint mysterious manner. It b dark. The candidates are^ led 
out and made to go up and pull the huge penises, which wobble in a 
terrifying manner.” • We have already seen that the upright slit gongs 
represent ancestors, so that, despite the farcical nature of the hoax, which 
b in keeping with all such performances in North Malckula and the 
Small Islands, there can be litUe doubt tliat the intention is to symbolise 
continuity with the ancestral ghosts in the male line by means of the hoino- 
sexual act. So, just as in some matrUincal communities the female line 
of descent b conceived of as an umbilical cord joining all generations to 
the first ancestress, so here the continuous penb unites all those belonging 
to the male line of descent. 

Once the practice of homosexuality became establbhed, though 
primarily on spiritual grounds, it b easy to see how by a process of secular- 

• See pp. 28a, 376. ’ Alehin tty-wat. . . 

* Deacon, 4, pp. 353-4. For other hoaxes see ibid. pp. a 53 * 5 > *63-6; also Hamsson, 
a, pp. 47-8. Yei others will be given in my forthcoming work on Atchm. 

0 .* 
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isadon it could be adopted as an everyday praedee in the manner de¬ 
scribed by Deacon, and has led also to the adopdon of the very large 
penb-wrappers worn by these men. 

Aedvt homosexuality in circum-ineision areas replaced in the Small Islands by 

threats of homosexual action on the part of ghosts. 

So much for the Big Nambas. From Raga, the only other area from 
which organised homosexuality has been reported, we have no detaib 
by which to test the validity or otherwise of what has just been suggested. 

When we turn to those tribes in thb area which practise only the simpler 
operation of inebion, we find that, though homosexuality exbts among 
them, it b unorganised and not carried to anything like the same extent 
as among the Big Nambas.* Thus in the Small Islands though novices 
address their tutors (or guardians), as among the Big Naunbas, as “hus¬ 
band and in some cases the tutor reciprocates by calling hb novice hb 
wfc, they do not necessarily have homosexual reladons and the ter¬ 
minology does not cxteiid into secular life, but, on the contrary, the 
norices throughout the rites are constanUy threatened with homosexual 
acdon on the part of ghosts. 

Relation between incision and circum~incision. 

Such threats without acdon suggest the possibility that the whole 
motive of ghosdy homosexuality has been derived ^m the ciraun- 
inebion area, and in thb case Rivers may be right in regarding incision 
as being a degraded form of circum-inebion, though not on the grounds 
he sutes. On the other hand, the Small Islands attitude towards ritual 
homosexuality as a spiritual phenomenon cormected almost exclusively 
with ghosts and with inidadon may indicate a more archetypal view. 
In this case circum-inebion as an exaggerated form of inebion would fall 
into line with other exaggerated forms of culture indulged in by the Big 
Nambas such as their extreme cannibalbm and the incessant wars they 
wage among themselves. 

I do not projxwe to attempt to solve thb problem, but will content 
mj'self Viith poindng out the fact that, while the operadon of incision b 
spread over ^most the whole of the Southern and Central New Hebrides, 
circum-inebion as practised among the Big Nambas and in South Raga 
occurs only in the extreme north of thb area. Here also the moot point b 
rabed as to whether it is the stardng-point from which the degraded 
practice of inebion spread south or whether, since according to Codrington 
inebion came finm the south, it b an uldmate development and b itself 
an exaggerated form of inebion. In thb respect it must be remembered 
that Codrington’s evidence rests on the very slender foundadon of a purely 
local movement from Ambrim to Raga and very recendy northwards to 
Maewo. But since any coastal movement spreading from Malekula to 

* See p. 487. 
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Ambrim in the way that the Maki has spread might then automatically 
move northwards along the eastern chain of islands, this is in fact no 
evidence at all reg^arding the larger movements of culture. 

Homosexuality in Egypt and Fiji. 

Two facts of comparative ethnology should be mentioned before leav¬ 
ing thb subject. We have seen how in the district of Lambumbu the 
homosexual relationship takes on a feariul form when connected with 
ghosts. The same is true also of the Small Islands, where it is always con¬ 
nected with threats. It is therefore of interest that in ancient Egypt ritual 
homosexuality appears to have been connected with punishment or 
revenge. This is summed up in an article by Mr. G. D. Homblower * in 
which he says, “ the notion of unnatural vice seems to have been connected 
in the ancient Egyptian mind with enemies,” and cites the case of Set 
threatening to treat his dire enemy Horus as a woman, adding: “It may 
be that the word hmti, meaning ‘woman-like,’ which b an insulting term 
applied to enemies, refers, at least inferentially, to the indigmty in 
question.” He then mentions how, at an annual festival held in Cairo 
on the birthday of a Sheikh, “a public representation was given on a cart 
of the act of paederasty,” which appears to have been regarded as a 
religious act and was suppressed some forty yean ago. 

Repl>ing to thb article the late Professor A. M. Hocart wrote a letter 
to Alan wldch, however, was never publbhed, but from which Mr. 
Homblower kindly allows me to quote. He says: “Hb [Mr. Horn- 
blower’s] facts tempt me to bring forward a suggestion which I have for 
yean had in mind, but been unable to confirm so far. It b that sodomy 
was once recognised between cross-cousins.” He adds: “Thb rests on 
the flimsiest of foundations,” but I include it here because hb evidence 
b taken from the hill trib« of Fiji who, as stated by Dr. Haddon, in 
certain physical respects resemble the Big Nambas,* and some of whom 
also practise circumebion.* The facts cited by Hocart arc as follows: 

“(i) In the hill tribes of Fiji male cross-cousins address one another 
as veidJiakavi, which means ‘ to do to one another,’ a euphembm 
for copulation. It may, however, be that the term has been 
improperly transferred from cross-cousins of opposite sexes. 

“(2) There b in various parts of the Pacific a very close bond of 
fHcndship which I take to be a survival ofcross-cousinship among 
people who have lost the relationship. In Hawaii it b called lot 
kane, 'eating man,’ a term which b also a euphembm for sodomy. 

“ (3) Cross-cousins continually fight and cheat one another in sport. 
Thb sporting, and sometimes rough, feud has in many cases 
degenerated into earnest.” 

* G. D. Hombl«>wCT, .t/a>, August 1937, No. 97. * A. C. Haddoo, 1, p. xxii. 

• Rivers, I, vol. II, p. 436, quoting Fison. 
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Hocart further points out that the custom of cross-cousin marriage was 
at one time much more widespread than it is today, suggesting that it 
may formerly have occurred also in Egypt. However this may be, it is 
interesting to note that in a 4-section system the male cross-cousin is the 
brother of the prescribed bride, so that, if we may take the evidence that 
in the hill trib« of Fiji men marry their mothers’ brothers’ daughters as 
indicating the former existence of a 4-section system in that island, this 
evidence falls into line with the fact pointed out above that in Western 
Australia and possibly also among the Big Nambas a man took as his 
boy-lover a member of his wife’s marriage section, and that it was only 
later that this love-relationship turned into one of joking and mutual 
violence. 

(4) THE Kh'AT ELEMENT 

The last subject to be dealt with in this survey of Initiation in North 
Malekula and the Small Islands is the third element listed on p. 475 under 
(c), of which the chief features are the hoaxes and the thirty-day period 
of seclusion. Closely botmd up with this is a special term applied in this 
region to the guardians or tutors ^ who among the Big Nambas are also 
the novices’ chief partners in the homosexual relationship. This term, 
applied irrespective of whether the operation itself is that of incision or 
dreum-inebion, has approximately the same geographical dbtribution 
as the term bagfio and its dialectical variants, all probably meaning 
“shark," used to designate the newer form of the rite. The corresponding 
term for novice has the same dbtribudon. Recorded examples are: 



Guardian or Tutor 

Novice 

Vao 


to-mbat 

mov ghal 

Atchin 


to-bat 

moh wal 

Matanavat 


tu-mbat * 

— 

Big Nambas 

• • 

du-but • 

mugk vel 

Laravat . 

* , 

n-to'mbat * 

murk vel 

Lambumbu (iio-wri 

na-mbSg 

tS-mbat * 

nS-vali 


form of the rite) 


To-mbat ttc. equivalent to Kwat, A~mbat, etc. 

I am unable to translate the term used for the novice. What u of 
interest b that used for the guardian or tutor, which b a combination of 
the personal prefix to,* to or du, with the word bat, mbat or but. Thb word 

* Deacon uses both lemu “guardian” and “tutor.” In my own account of 
initiation I use “ tutor.” 

* Harriston, 3, p. 46. 

* Deacon, 4, p. a&J. The same terminology u used in the rites of the yi-matgki 
TIel society which Deacon likens to the Banks Islands TamaU societies, with which are 
asMciated the Kwat societies mentioned helow (Deacon, 4, pp. 336 if.). 

* Ibid. p. 356. * Ibid. p. 350. • Sm p. 308, note 1. 
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is identical with the name given to the light-skinned inunigrants into 
South-West and West Malekula who have become the culture-heroes 
in this district, namely: 


. A~mbat 
. Ka-hat 
Ha-mbat 
. Ha-mbut 


Seniang . 
Mewun . 
Lambumbu 
Laravat . 


These are, as has been shown,^ in turn equivalent to the Banks Islands 
creator-deity Kwal, who is associated with what Deacon refers to as the 
mat-skirt culUue, representing a comparatively late migration into these 
islands, and now chiefly flourishing in the more northerly islands of Oba, 

Raga and Maewo. . . 

As already stated, owing to the soimd laws governing pronunciation 
in this part of Melanesia Kw is equivalent to Mb, the combined sound in 
the Banks Islands being Kmbw, so that the words Kwat and Mbat, Bat, 

Pat, etc. arc philologically the same. 

Many culture-heroes in the Small Islands arc known by names 
prefixed by the same title Bat or Mbat, most of whom arc said to have been 
at one time or other turned into stone, indicating their connexion with 
megaliihic culture. One such culture-hero is Bat-fnla, who was also a 
Stone and whose son sailed from Oba and Raga to the Small Islands 
bearing hermaphrodite pigs, which they did not, however, leave there but 

took on to Malo. . t t 

The same culture-complex is clearly responsible for the woid Tt-bat 
or R-bat used during a special initiation into the graded society in South 
Raga for a rite during the course of which a conical mask is made, of 
which the upper portion represents a hat, and homos«ual practices 
take place.* In North Raga the same word Bweta (in Rivers s spelling, 
in Codringion’s Q/ta) is applied to the whole rite of Initiation, which 
in Oba and Maewo is similarly called Bwatu (datu), and in the Bai^ 
Islands Rwat (Q/U).* All these forms of initiation arc closely related, 
and taken together (except in South Raga) include all the elements 
of North Malekulan initiation excluding the rite of circum-incision 
itself and the accompanying penis-wrapper and homosexuality. Thus, 
in the Banks Islands, the enclosure in which the rites are c^ed out 
is made with the two ends overlapping to represent a “shark’s mouth 
and for this reason is called aaie fiagoa.* In Oba also those taking part 



Lodge* on Atcbin. 
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make hats’in the form of sharks.* Both these recall the shark'Symbolism 
in the North Malekuian rites. In Oba a special ghamal is made corre¬ 
sponding to the North Malekuian Initiation Lodge, and in both areas the 
period of seclusion lasts thirty days, during a large part of which the 
novices remain unwashed and undergo humihating ordeals, being covered 
with dung, ashes and other foul stuff. In both areas special noises are 
made which the novices at first take to be those made by ghosts, but 
which they subsequently learn to make themselves. These secret noises, 
apart from the bull-roarer which in Atchin is said to represent the grunting 
of ghostly pigs,* ^ for the most part connected with hoaxes in which 
those already initiated, while acting the part of ghosts, at the same time 
pose as birds softly whistling and flapping their wings. A yet further 
feature of iniuation in North Malekula is that, as wUl be seen below, in 
the medicinal treatment of the wound which the to-mbat apply the 
rein^ics are aU called by the name of a bird but the leaves used for 
making the infusions arc called by names indicating various species of 
fish.* 

Bird and fish symbolism is of course a well-known feature of the Banks 
Islands TamaU (ghost) socieries, with which the Kwat society has so much 
in common that it has in those islands become actually amalgamated with 
^em. Rivers suggests that this type of symbolism as found in these societies 
has a totemic origin. He points out further that of aU the elements now 
incor^rated m ^e TamaU complex the most marked in this respect is 
the Kivat, of which the subsidiary societies are with one exception all 
called after fish (one of which is the shark {pagoa))^ turtles or sea-snakes 
whence he deduces that this particular society had its origin in a social 
body containing a number of totemic clans whose totems were marine 
animals.* 

Th« Alfa/ stKiety appear to have been a very mobile affair having, 
according to Rivers, been introduced comparatively recendy into the 
Banks Islands, and the evidence cited above points fairly conclusively to 
Its being also responsible for the introduction of the later forms of initiation 
into North Malekula. 


With this introduction, I will now turn to a description of Initiauon 
into Manhood on Vao. 


* In Uw Banks Istands a shark may be a Umgaroa (Codrington, 3, p. 187). this word 

being equivalent to Tangaro applied to the brother of Kwat. ^ ^ ” 

• In Seniang and Lambumbu it is called the “car slitter" (Deacon, 4. p 3^2! 

P- 5'3- ‘ Rivers, i. voU I. p. 113; vd. 11, pp 220, Si*. 


CHAPTER XIX 

INITIATION INTO MANHOOD ON VAO 


A S has already been said, Initiation into Manhood in the Small Islands 
L is, like the Maki rite, intimately bound up with the whole social 
organisation, being undertaken not by individuals, but by groups corre¬ 
sponding to the “ lines ” or marriage sections formed of the males belonging 
to one matrilineal moiety within the framework of the patrilineal village. 
Thus the social organisation of initiation resembles that of the Maki with 
the exception that it is not the adults but the younger members of the 
community who take part. 


Six to nuuyears' interval betvoeen rites. Novices' ages vary between 4 and 22. 

Owing probably to this and to the passion for display and the enormous 
expense which the rite entails in the number of pigp sacrificed and feasts 
given, as well as the necessity to erect a special Initiation House for the 
norices during their seclusion, it is usual for a period of six to nine 
years to elapse in any given village between one performance of the rite 
and the next. This of itself creates a considerable disparity in the ages 
of the novices initiated at any one time. This disparity is yet further 
increased by the fact mentioned above that youths of one “line" only are 
initiated at once, by which reason the actual time elapsing between the 
rites for which any given novice is eligible is twice that mentioned, 
namely anything between twelve and eighteen years. Thus, at Ae 
initiation rite in which I myself took part on Atchin the youngest novice 
was about 4 years old and the eldest about 22! * 

This sacrifice of physiological considerations in favour of a communal 
social organisation and pride of display contributes towards a humorously 
cynical attitude on the part of the natives towards initiation which tends 
to place considerably more emphasb on the enjoyment of the initiators at 
the expense of the novices than might otherwise be the case. Examples 

' This long interval between initiation rite* and the consequent disparity in the 
ages of the novice* is a feature of the Introduced Awei society complex aiM doa not 
occur outside its sphere of influence. Thus in the Qfta {Bwtta) society of 
initiation take* place at intervals of six to ten year* (Codrington, 3, p. 9a). In AmbrOT 
and the greater part of Malekula, however, it takes place about every 
age of the novice* varying between 8 and I 3 (Speiser, 3, p. *03) or 7 and 10 (1^. p. aw). 
In South Raga it takes place when the boys are 5 or 6 year* old (Tattevin, t, 1920, 
p. 401). 
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I witnessed on Atchin may have been an extreme case, but the principle 
applies throughout the Small Islands and must be borne in mind in the 
ensuing description of the rites. 

TALE OF ORIGIN IN MAINLAND VILLAGE OF N’AV-AV 
(VERSION GENERALLY CURRENT IN SNL\LL ISLANDS) 

It will be remembered that in the analysis given in the last chapter of 
the two main forms of initiation rite in Malckula the use of the word 
na~avu for penis-wrapper on Vao appeared to indicate a certain connexion 
with the earlier form of the rite now practised chiefly in the South, and 
that in the Small Islands generally, at any rate in Atchin and Vao, the 
whole rite is said to have originated in a vallage on the Malckulan main¬ 
land bearing the same name N’av-av.^ The story current on Atchin b as 
follows: 

In the mainland village of N’av-av there were tvs'o brothers, of whom 
the elder was married but the younger not. One day, when the younger 
brother was in the bush cutting bamboos with which to make a fence, a 
sharp piece of bamboo sprang back and cut open his foreskin. The cut 
was so bad that he was unable to bring the two sides together, so that they 
remained ^ping apart. But he managed to stanch the flow of blood, 
and forthwith applied to his wound all the curative medicines now in 
use after the operation of incision, and when it had healed he donned 
for the first time a penis-wrapper, though where this came from is 
not stated. 

One day this youth met his elder brother’s wife in the bush and had 
connexion with her. Never before had she found intercourse so pleasant, 
so much so that when she next slept with her husband his ministrations 
no longer pleased her as they used to, and all the time she was with him 
she could not keep her thoughts ofThb younger brother “on account of 
what she had felt.” This feeling increased as time went on, till finally 
she told her husband that since she had known hb younger brother hb 
own intercourse had lacked savour. So the husband told one of hb 
friends of thb, and begged him to watch the youth and find out what it 
was that had made hb body so pleasant. So the friend concealed himself 
in the bush and watched while the younger brother took off hb wrapper 
to relieve himself. Then he returned to the husband and told him how 
hb younger brother’s foreskin was slit. 

The elder then asked the younger how he had done thb, and hb 
brother replied by telling how the bamboo had cut him. As a result of 
thb, and of the news of the younger brother’s success with women, all 
the men of the village clamoured for the same thing to be done to them. 
So a day was appointed for inching all the men of the \illage, and they 

‘ Sie p. 483. 
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made a garden ^ and sacrificed pigs for their mothers’ brothers and 
performed all the rites now associated with initiation. 

Then, when all was over, the elder brother went back and resumed 
intercourse with his wife, after which she said, “Now I feel that your 
mode of intercourse is go^ like your brother’s,” and thenceforth stayed 
with him.* 

To-wewt. 

In the Vao version of this story it is said that To-wewe, founder of 
the existing Vao Maki, was the younger brother, and therefore also the 
introducer of the operation of incision. It is further said that in the days 
of the old type of pre-Maki rite centering round a single la^e dolmen 
practised before the advent of To-wewe,* there was no incision. This 
would appear to indicate a close connexion between inebion and the Maki. 
My informant Pelur, however, explained that, whereas To-wewe had 
founded the cxbting Vao Maki of N’av-av while yet a child, it was only 
later, when he grew up, that he had the accident with the bamboo which 
gave rise to the operation of incision, the introduction of which thus 
appears to have been later than that of the Maki. 

“First Men” of Initiation 

In spite of thb local story of origin, however, so many new rites have 
been purchased from Atchin that the inhabitants of that bland arc now 
looked on as the originators of the whole rite, and are called bet na-mhagho, 
“founders (or, as it b expressed in pidgin-Englbh, “first men”) of 
initiation,” and it b for thb reason that, in whatev'cr Vao village the rite 
of initiation is performed, the speech announcing the date of the operation 
must be made by a leading member cither of Singon or of Lavamc, the 
two villages which first bought the rite from Atchin. 

It b an interesting sidelight on stories of origin and the general 
question of the diffusion of culture that, though from the point of view 
of the natives of Vao the “first men” of initiation arc the inhabitants of 
Atchin, for these latter the “first men” arc those of Wala, and for the 
natives of Wala thb position was formerly held by the men of the double 
mainland village of Lawor and Bot-walim, from whom they themselves 
derived the rite. Thus, each latest ullage to acquire the rite refers to the 
last link in the chain before it as the first, though in fact thc>’ know that 

* Initiation proceedings on Atchin opm with the planting of a special yam-ga^M. 

* It is in complete accordance with native thought, based on a conception of moietiea 
of which one b superior and c ons ervative and the other inferior but progresnse, that the 
younger of two brothers should be the first to introduce any new idea or adopt any new 
custom. 

* See p. 283. 
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this link in turn is derived from others that have gone before. There is no 
doubt that Lawor and Bot-walim in turn derived the rite from elsewhere, 
but the people of the Small Islands do not know from where. 

Two Ways of Perfor.ming the Rite 
“The Branching of Initiation” 

A further sidelight on the processes of diffusion is the fact that there 
arc on Vao two ways of performing one and the same rite. 

These are called respectively: 

(a) Bagho homb-homb, implying the performance on Vao of the com¬ 
plete initiation rite, including all those later additions to the rite which 
have been bought from Atchin; and 

{b) /Jflng-ran^na-mia^Aa, “the branching of initiation.” 1 This means 
that whenever the rite of initiation is performed on Atchin it is possible 
to repeat the essentials on Vao, without going to the great labour and 
expense involved in the erection of a special Initiation House and the 
special feasts, dances and elaborate hoaxes which such an erection implies. 
These having been performed by the so-called “first men” of the rite 
on Atchin, may thus be “taken as read” on Vao, Atchin being in this 
sense regarded as a tree whose branches (rangon, hence the term rang-rang) 
spread over to Vao, carrying with them the sap and virtue of the Atchin 
performance. 

This is ^e poor family group’s way out, when the burden is too great 
and the initiation of its memb^ has been too long delayed, and is in 
hard times, the more usual procedure, in which all but the most essential 
features of the rite automatically disappear. Thus, at the time of my 
visit to Vao, when the men of the Atchin village of Emil-Marur, headed 
by a man named Mari, had just completed a performance, it had been 
arranged that a poup of Vao men, headed by Mari’s mother’s brother, 
named Melteg-sing-gari, should follow on, or, in native terminology,* 
“branch out,” with a performance of their own of the type called rang- 
rang na-mbagho. This man, however, had died before the arrangement 
had been carried through, so the men of his group had decided to wait 
another year to collect the necessary yams and pigs which would enable 
them to perform the complete rite called bagho homb-homb. 

Had Melteg-sing-gari not died, only the simpler form of the rite would 
have been performed. There would have been no special Lodge, no 
elaborate hoaxes, no public dancing in the dancing-ground, no peat 
display of food and pigs, nor any beating of the mothers’ brothers, such 

‘ Compare Riven, i, vol. II, p. 87, where, speaking of one group of TamaU (“Khoai "I 
societies in the Banks UUnds, he says, “The chief of these societies is the Ton^ liweo 
of which a man must be a member before he can be initiated into the othen called 
collectively the wangarai (or branching) TamaU.” ’ 
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as will b€ described below. But now that a complete performance of 
bagho komb-homb had been decided on, preparations were in full swing for 
the prosecution of all these things. 

Such is the superior repuution of Atchin and VVala, however, that 
tliey are reported on Vao never to follow on in this way, each group on 
these islands being committed to the performance of the more elaborate 
form of the rite. This is, nevertheless, an exaggeration, since even in these 
islands initiation sometimes “branches,” and once a given group on the 
Superior Side of the Island has performed the complete rite there is a spate 
of performances following quickly one after the other on the Inferior Side. 

Nor is the habit of “branching” confined to the Small Islands, since 
each of the half-extinct semi-coastal villages of the Malekulan mainland 
whose culture is allied to that of the Small Islands regularly branches 
out” from initiation rites performed either on Wala or Atchin. 

This b of course due to the fact that the later forms of the rite have 
been taken over firom Atchin, where the system of hoax« diffused by way 
of the Malekulan coastal villages of Lawor and Bot-walim has attained a 
development far in excess of that practised on Vao, but where the actual 
operation and the simpler kinds of ordeal are essentially the same. It 
has been pointed out already that Vao shares with South-West Malekula 
the earlier form of word for penb-wrapper, namely tui-avu, which b again 
associated with the term applied to the early, simpler form of the rite.* 
It would appear probable from this that the Kwat people, landing at 
Lawor and Bot-walim, as it were drove a wedge of new influence into 
North Malekula, leaving Vao on one side to carry on with the older form 
of the rite and to acquire the new forms only by the usual slow methods 
of ritual purchase through Wala and Atchin. It b therefore of interest 
to find that the old form of the rite still bears the name homb-komb, which 
would appear to be connected with the word na-humbt used for old 
man,” which in turn b a variant of Sumbe and Supwe* and so represents 
a survival from the period before the Maki had supplanted the Sukwe 
in these islands. 

Situation on Atchin. Baho tuuput and baho n'bs~bs. 

On Atchin the situation b quite clear, though the old name has db- 
appeared. There each Side of the Island performs a different rite, the 
older rite, called baho tureput, being performed on the Inferior Side, that 
facing Vao, and the newer, called ba^ n'bs-bs, on the Superior Side nearest 
Wala, whence all new rites on Atchin are derived. Of these, baho tureput 
most nearly resembles the form of rite now practised on Vao, but has, at 
the same time, already acquired many of the minor rites of baho n'is~is. For 
in these blands, where through the custom of purchasable copyright rites 
arc commercial assets, no use ever remains pure, but its adherents arc 
‘ See p. 483. * See pp. aao, 693. 
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constantly both buying new rites and reselling them to their neighbours, 
and the process of diffusion b one of continual percolation of marketable 
rites from one bland or village to another. The same process has occurred 
over the three-mile stretch of water separating Atchin from Vao, so that 
the acquired rites on Vao, that b to say those which are omitted when 
“branching out,” represent the small ripples lapping a dbtant shore sent 
out by a more violent diffrisional movement first app>earing with great 
^lat some eight generations ago on the Malekulan shore at the two 
coastal villages of Lawor and Bot-walim, passing first to the now extinct 
coastal villages, then to the bland of Wala, thence to the south-east 
villages on Atchin, from them still moving to the north-western villages 
on Atchin, and thence trickling over to Vao, where the new rites arc of 
such recent introduction that there b but little differentiation between 
the use in the different villages, and the rite may be taken as being 
approximately uniform throughout the bland. 

Beating the Mothers’ Brothers 

One further fact needs mention before we come to the detaib of 
initiation on Vao. Thb b the remarkable custom of beating the novices’ 
mothers’ brothers when they come to inspect the boys immediately after 
the operation.^ Thb custom b carried out with extraordinary severity 
on Atchin, where I have myself witnessed it and where the mothers’ 
brothers are often really severely hurt. It b not done so severely on Vao, 
which is one of the reasons given for the fact that the initiation rite on 
Vao b also called “good initiation” (Vao bagho ru; Atchin baho r«), 
another reason being the absence of other violent features of initiation 
performed on Atchin such as the seven-day period of stealing to be 
described in a future volume. 

Nevertheless, even on Vao where the mother’s brother b held in high 
respect the custom b observed in a modified form. On enquiring into the 
reason for thb it b necessary to make a brief survey of the position of the 
mother’s brother in the initiation rites of neighbouring peoples. This 
shows that, though in the New Hebrides generally die geographical 
dbtribuuon of incision coincides with the area of overt patrilineal descent, 
the right to have the operation performed b everywhere bought from the 
mother’s brother. Moreover, in most parts of the group except in the 
Small Islands, North Malekula and South Raga, the mother’s brother 
plays an important and often pre-eminent part in the rite. Thus, while 
in most places the actual operation b performed, as in the Small Islands, 
by any sufficiently skilled person, in ^niang, according to Deacon, thb 
r 61 e b taken by the mother’s brother.* This recalls the praedee in the 
not very dbtant Polynesian island of Tikopia where in cases of illegiumacy 
* See p. J08. • Deacon, 4, p 346. 
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the operation performed by the mother’s brother appars to be 

2 ■ 1 = Fiji ,bo U.. , 7 *"!'’N.w 

leading part in the rite,* and, returmng to the North 

Hebrides, in the Sulol district of Ambrim the mother’s 

novice during the operation, applies the first dr«sing, . 

boy from the reef where the operation is performed to the Lodge where 

““•‘E^rsot'^o^ i Sintmbu in Mnl^U ihe fa.hnr>ough 

making all arrangements for the operation, and cht^mg the nonces 
tutor b not supposed to have anything to do with his son d^ng he 
prep^lor>- periST^d during the ten-day period of swlusion 
opeSn?tsS-“the only man that a lad may «c b«ides “ 

hb mother’s brother; hb father would not thmk of^isitmg him nor even 
of going near the place of seclusion.” ‘ In this case, though Ae^heri, 
brother does not perform the operation, he still acts as o^a her 

to the boy. It b to be noted that this preparatory penod represents th 
part of the dual rite mentioned on p. 485 which belongs 
Simpler incision rite before the introducUon of the ho«« ^ 
day period of seclusion, and the Iniuauon Lodge is st^ 

na^tH^vien. In South Raga, on the ^a^ 

father who holds the novice during the operauon and who subsequently 

0.. moa.cr’, bro^r and ihe father U^ady 
weU advanced even in South-West and West Malckula. Thus m 
Seniang, imm^iately after the operauon arid before Ac 
the moAer’s broAer, a mock 6ght takes place between this rclau^ 

and the father. “Each man gathers hb frien^ . othTr t£ 

range on opposite sides of Ae dancing-ground, facmg 
faAer and tlTmoAer’s brother now step forwt^. each a 

stick. . . . WiA these Ae two men belabour each other, * 

often blood Hows ” One of Ae reasons put forward by the nauvo for 
to Aa. “to unclr i. aagry with to fator 

penb sore.” Deacon’s posthumous editor is unable o " 

^cording to hb accounrit b the mother’s broAer himself who in tl^ 
dbtrict i^rforms the operation. Internal evidence htve 

hb notes regarding Ae initiation ntes of various "‘=‘8bbounng tnto ^ 
become slig^Tconfiiscd.* As a problem concerning Ae whole dutnet 
^Zcr% meamng of the phrase b clear, namely that, owing to Ae 

> Riven,voi. I. p. 3« «• : *’ 

* Ibid., a, p. 331, and Riven, 3 - Deacon, 4. P- 5 • 

of ^ h» pedonow i. 

Lambumbu. 
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prevailing patrilineal influence, the father has here usurped the mother’s 
brother’s function with regard to the o{}eration. A similar case reported 
by myself from Seniang but included in Deacon’s book under the rites 
carried out in Lambumbu shows the increasingly inferior position in which 
the mother’s brother finds himself. This is a scene in which, during the 
paymient by all novices to their mothers’ brothers after the operation, one 
particular mother s brother chosen for his qualities as a great fighter, on 
receiving his pig, stalks fiercely towards the boy and, seizing the spear 
which the boy holds as symbol of the pig, digs it into the ground so that it 
bends and breaks. Then he tiuiu to all those assembled and addresses 
them furiously: “You see how I take this spear, and break it. This shows 
you my power, that I break this spear and you dare not touch me. Just 
so, if presently this boy dies through your fault, will I come and kill that 
man who let him die.’’ * This speech incorporated into the ritual of 
initiation shows clearly the thwarted position in which the mothers’ 
brothers find themselves owing to the control of initiation having passed 
out of their hands into those of the novices’ paternal kin. 

It would appear from this that, far from incision being originally a 
patrilineal institution, as would at first sight seem to be from its geo- 
grapWcal distribution,* it is in fact a matrilineal trait* in which the 
function of the mother’s brother has, in North Malekula and South Raga, 
been taken over by the boy’s patrilineal kin, though the mother’s brother 
continues to exact payment as in all childhood riUs it passage. In the 
Small Islands, though excluded from all active share in the boy’s initiation, 
the mother’s brother still preserves the right of inspecdon after the 
operation, but the fury of the boy’s patrilineal kinsmen at the tribute 
they are still through age-long tradidon powerless to withhold vents itself 
in the severe beating he receives when he does so. This beating is of a 
type quite diflferent fix>m that meted out to the no\'iccs and their tutors, 
but, like them and unlike the mothers’ brothers in Lambumbu, his 
inferior posidon is here so completely accepted that he puts up no defence. 

The fact that the beating of the boys’ mothers’ brothen is so much 
more severe on Atchin than it is on Vao is clearly due to the much greater 
hold that patrilineal insdtutions have gained there than on this island. 
In both islands, however, as in all inidadon rites throughout the group, 
once^ the whole inidadon rite is over, his fundamental connexion with the 
rite is recognised in the form of shoodng exf>edidons which the novices 
undertake to their respeedve mothers’ brothers’ villages. 

Yet another indicadon of the originally matrilineal character of 
incision is the tale of origin told at Matanavat on the extreme north coast 

* See last footnote. 

• Deacon, 4. pp. 703-6, indeed places it among the pauilineal featuie*. 

Stnee writing this I have found that Riwrs also had come to a similar «^ nr l uri" n 
S«e Rivm, 2. 
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of Malckula, which retains many early matrilineal features. For, whereas 
in the Small Islands it is the younger of two brothers who is said to have 
discovered the operation by accidentally cutting himself with a bambro, 
in Matanavat the two persons concerned were a man and hb sister wh^ 
climbing a bread-fruit tree to cut dowm the ripe fniit, let faU her bamboo 
knife so that it accidentally cut the man’s foreskin.* 

With these preliminary explanations, it b now possible to proceed 
with a description of the rites as they are practised on Vao. 


Relation between Novices and their Tutors. Threats of 
Homosexual Action on the Part of Ghosts 

I have already referred to the terminology in use throughout North 
Malekula and the Small Islands between novices and their tutors. In 
Vao novices and aU those not previously initiated are called moo gm. In 
contrast to these, all initiated persons are called to-mhat, a term wluch has 
been fully dbeussed on pp. 492 ff- Each novice has a sp«i^ to-mbat 
detaUed to look after him, to tell him what he must do, to tend his wound 
and share hb beatings. Thb man, usually a lodge-brolher, I propose to 
refer to as the novice’s tutor. Between these two a special relauonship 
exbts, which at first sight would appear to indicate the same homosexual 
relationship as obtains between novice and tutor among the Big Namto. 
Thus, in the ritual terminology of Vao the tutor is said to be married 
(e lagi ni) to the novice, who refers to him sometimes as Ume natuk, one ol 
the terms used by a wife for her husband. Older initiates not acting as 

tutors arc referred to as “unmarried” to-mbat. „ , , , , ,. 

It was, however, repeatedly denied by the Small Islanders that thu 
terminology implied actual homosexual connexion between tutor and 
novice, and, being usually lodge-brothers, there b here no possibihty of 
the two belonging to intermarrying kinship secnons such as would appear 
to be indicated by the more specialbed terminology m use betwe« men 
and their boy-lovers among the Big Nambas. Indeed, so far ^ I could 
learn, though homosexuality b not unknown in the Sm^l Islands, it 
is rare, and such relationships as exbt almost always consist in a Small 
Island boy being the passive partner in a temporary umon with an 
adult native from the Malekulan mainland, for which he is rcwairied 
by the present of a money-mat in the same way as men throughout 
the group make such gifts to their girl-lovers. The Small Islandeis 
attitude towards such relationships are a comic look and the centM , 
“ What a waste of time when there are so many women.” On 
more closely connected with the customs of the Malekulan mainland, Uie 
tutor actually addresses hb novice as “my wife.” Even there, owever, 
1 See p. 496. * Harrisson, a, pp. 48-9. 
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where I myself had the good fortune to witness most of the rites, I was 
asstu^ that this terminology did not indicate actual homosexual union, 
and the same is true of Vao where, though the novice does indeed some¬ 
times speak of his tutor as his “husband,” the more usual term used is 
to-mbai na-nuk, “my to-mbat,” to which the tutor reciprocates by calling 
the novice mov ghal na-nuk, “my nowc.” 

On the other hand, as will be seen below, the novices arc being 
constantly threatened with homosexual attacks by ghosts, and in so far 
as during the hoaxes the tutors and other initiates often take the part of 
ghosts they may be said to have at least a spiritual connexion of this 
nature. 

THE RITES 

I. PREPARATORY PERIOD: ERECTION OF INITIATION HOUSE 

Owing to the large number of pigs, yams, bananas and other produce 
required for the rite, and to allow time for the b uilding of a special 
initiation house, it is customary to announce the coming performance a 
year before the actual operation is expected to take place. 

This house, built just behind the Upper Side of the dancing-ground,* 
b called n'ime na-mbagho, “Initiation House,” in modest contrast to the 
grander style of “Initiation Lodge” employed on Atchin and in North 
Malckula,* thus marking its closer connexion with the older and simpler 
form of the rite. Here, after the operation, the novices will sleep for thirty 
days, have their wounds tended by their tutors, and undergo ordcab and 
hoaxes. Here also, after the thirty days arc over, they will continue to 
sleep till opportunity arises for them to undertake the overseas voyage 
for the fHirpose of Initiation into Sex. 

Jfovicts and Tutors are beaten. 

The whole preliminary period b occupied with the assembly of 
materiab for, and the construction of, the initiation house. Thb provides 
opportunity for numerous pleasantly exciting journeys to the mainland, 
whence most of the materiab arc fetched. 

Now also occurs the first foretaste of the triab of initiation in that on 
every such occasion, both when the materiab arc landed on the beach 
and when later they arc transported to the dancing-ground, not only the 
novices but also their tutors are beaten with sucks by the older initiates. 
These beatings henceforth become a fcatiuc of each and every act con¬ 
nected with initiation during the preparatory period before the actual 
operation. Whether thb be the landing on the beach of bamboo rafters 

‘ See M»p IV. 

* In iheie placet the words for Inittallon Lodge are : 

Atchm Ict-hamat. 

Big Nambas na-ghamaJ bagho. 

Lambumbu na-amel na-atf-acia or lui-mur-mur. 

.Ml these contain varianu of the word ghamai as opposed to tbe Vao n'tnv, “ house." 
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brought from the mainland, or the cutting and transporting of lop for 
ccnuc-posts and ridge-pole, or the bringing of palm leaves for thatchmg, 
on all these and hundreds of other occasions both novices and tutors 

are beaten. .... 

As each major object for the construction of the initiauon hoiw is 
landed or brought up from the beach to be deposited in the dancing- 
ground, the novices with their tutors dance and sing sonp belonging to 
the processional song-and^lance cycle called Na-rel, and when the elder 
“unmarried” initiates hear the procession approaching they flock down 
to the beach and Une the road, to beat them. The attitude of the tutora 
is a mixture of severity, insisting on the due performance of the nte, and 
of kindly humour towards the nosices who are at the same time in mMt 
cases their own classificatory younger brothers. Though it is true that 
the tutors are beaten too, their beating is as a rule not so severe as «»^of 
the novices, and,in any case, they are older and better able to bear it. This 
mixture of intimacy and hoaxing is well seen in the constant app^ made 
by the novices, who beg “Don’t let’s make so much noise. If only we 
didn’t sing all the time they wouldn’t know, and wouldn’t come to beat 
us.” But the tutors, remembering their own past suflerinp and 
no mind to spare the younger generation, sing on, and attract the blows 
not only on the novices, but also on themselves. _ 

Once this indignity is over, however, and the materials duly debited 
in the dancing-ground, the occasion assumes the aspect of any ordinary 
rite. A pig is killed, message-yams arc sent to all the other danc^- 
pounds on Vao with the announcement that this part of the nte has Iwn 
duly performed, and the gong-signal most closely associated with imua- 

tion, called na-mbe lu-bs-bs,^ is sounded. .... , 

When all the materials have been collected the iniuation house is 
finally erected. This takes several days, with long intervals bctwMn 
them. The same beatinp and ritual are performed, but on a grander 
scale, and on each occasion when the work is finished the novices and 
their tutors feast off puddinp made by the novices mothers. 


• Compare this with the name given to the whole rite on the Superior Si^ 
Atchin, nJStcly bcho n’ii-is (p. 499). k* po«ble explanaucn of the wprd given on 

** On Atchin at every stage in tlie erection of the Initiation Lodge, a temporary hut 

panied by his tutor, is then made to appro^ d^ a 
t^ d^r of the hut. at the entrance to '^ht^ch th^ are ‘*‘*1 
initute* standing on either side. Inside, the leadt^ man 
telling him that he has hitherto been only a woiMn, but wll 

and purpoaely confuses him by presenting him with a . „ovice has to 

or rS^e. or whatever b about to erected, wh^h 

attempt to manipulate while at the same time bci^ prevented ^ maH.. 

trick—a foretaste of tlie more serious hoaxes after the operauon. No m g,,.. 

rf thb in the account of the Vao rite, and it may be one of the many add.uooal refine¬ 
ments that have not yet reached thb bland. 
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Now also, in addition to songs of the Ifa-rel song-and-dance cycle, yet 
others are sung belonging to the cycle called Le~Uan, of which the following, 
sung very slowly, is a good example: 


SONG 7 . LE-TEAN (bought from Atchin) 
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This is an Atchin song, bought from that island, and the words are 
neither in the Atchin nor in the Vao language, but are a mixture of the 
poetic diction ordinarily used in songs, and Atchin words mispronounced 
in the usual Vao manner. They appear to mean “Dance upward, up¬ 
ward, let us go to a high place; Our yams at Togh-vanu, the first place, 
we distribute to all places.” The words of the corresponding Atchin song 
belonging to the Kulen cycle on that island, sung on a similar occasion, 
run: "Leng mare maro re ulol weno e; ni-rom semam e Me-lt Mparav ba worrut 
ore te les tvenu o." Allowing for changes in pronunciation, the words arc 
the same except for the fact that the Atchin word teng, recalling the na-Ung 
maze-dances, has been replaced by the Vao word vel, the ordinary word 
for “dance,” and the name of the Vao village of Togh-vanu (note the 
poetic To-go-va-nu to fit in with the rhythm) replaces that of the Atchin 
village of Emil Parav (note again the poetic Me-le Mparav). The name 
of the village alters, of course, with each village in which the song is sung, 
and it is an interesting example of the boasting ethos of Malckula that 
in each case the village in which the song is sung is designated “ the first 
place”! The tunc has also lost distinction in transit, being distinctly 
less impressive than the Atchin version.* 

The songs belonging to this cycle differ in character from those of most 
Small Island song-cycles in that they arc sung very slowly and with much 
conscious dignity, within the house-enclosure (later inside the house itself), 
and to a slow measured walking tread. This one is also remarkable in that 
it is one of the few Small Island songs which fit into common ( 4 ) time. 

Villages in succession dance Banana-Leaves. Operation announced to take 

place on seventh day after the last dance. 

When the construction of the initiation house b finished, members of 
all the Vao sillages arrive in turn, at intervab of a few days, to perform 
the Banana-Leaves dance. 


* Sec future volume. 
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The dance, which begins at sundown, usuaUy lasts well into the night, 
and is Uluminated withSV light of torches {rehni) borne by 
who dance with them in two ranks, one before and one ^ 
main body of dancers, the tutors dancmg empty-handed with the 

^Tarh village comes to dance in its prescribed 
is being hcld^Togh-vanu (the viUagc which my informant had m nu 
when giving thb account), the last viUagc to dance is Singon, and is 
on this occasion that the leading member of Singon, 

Lavame, exercises his privilege of announcing the date of the o^raUon 
these vUlages having been the first to purchase the new form of the nte 

froniA^hin. ^^didon, be 

fixed for the seventh day after the last dance by 

The intervening seven days arc spent busily by the 
yams, bananas and other vegetables with which to m^e 
SSr tutors, and in bargaining for fowb and snaring flying foxes to cook 

"^^i^ puddings thus made are large ones, ^aldn^ ^ "YlTfS'the 
cook They are placed in the ovens on the Eve of the day fixed for the 

operadon. 

2 . DAY OF THE OPERATION 

In tht morning the pudding, prepared by the ^ iS'tuton 

of the oven, and i^ven to the tuton to eat, in return for whteh the tutore 

present the novices with money-mats {mangau) or pigs. 

/iovices pay Ouir motiuri brothers with pigs provided by the novices’ fathers. 
Tutors and novices race down to the beach. 

The nigs to be paid by the novices to their mothers’ brothw arc then 
tied to suiL planred in the dancing^ground by the noytee, 
also supply the pigs. When these are ready. 
n/^drulSr b sonided. to the aceompan.ment of 
their tutors dance in a serpentine course round and tn and out among 

"‘^With the now imminent approach of the 

b intense At the arrival at last of the great moment, pride and t j y 
Zh:TanctW to create an atmosphere of «^uuo^ ^o« 

much to aUay the apprehension of phy«(^ pain. to 

one idea, the speedy consummation of the nte. M *ho dance comes to 
an end, in grerhLtc and apparent confusion wchno^ceunti^ h^p^g 
and presents it to hb mother’s brother in pay down 

eachLor takes hb novice by the hand, and ^ 

to the beach at Kowu, where the operauon is to be perfonn . 
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Operation performed on the shore. Preliminary hoax. Novices' wounds 
washed by their fathers in the sea. 

Any skilled man may perform the op>eration, an act called e lohure. If 
on any specified occasion there are many such experts, the novices belong¬ 
ing to each Lodge go to their ovmi special places on the beach. If, on the 
other hand, there are only one or two, all go to the same place. Here each 
novice in turn is made to stand up against a tree, to which his tutor clasps 
him while at the same time blindfolding him by means of a money-mat 
(the same as will later be presented to the operator as hb fee) held over hb 
eyes. Then tutor and operator both address him, telling him not to shake 
or flinch, but to bear the operation bravely. 

The operation, called bagho, and for which the verb b baghoi, b per¬ 
formed by inserting a hardwood stick between the foreskin * and the 
upper side of the glans penb,* and cutting on to thb with a bamboo knife, 
the result being that the foreskin, while still attached to the corona, 
hangs down exposing the glans. The operation is similar to that per¬ 
formed on Atchin and in all the neighbouring islands, and a more detailed 
description of it, together with the personal reactions of the novices, will 
appear in my forthcoming work on that island, where I was fortunate 
enough to witness it. On Vao the bamboo knife b called tele, and the 
hardwood stick inserted into the foreskin memen ru tele, “the knife’s 
tongue,” a term which, in the opinion of the Atchin folk, is insipid and 
uninspiring in comparison with their own term “shark’s tongue,” re¬ 
ferring to the swallowing monster.* 

As soon as the operation b over, the tutor removes the money-mat 
fi-om the novice’s eyes, and drops it on the ground as payment for the 
operator. As soon as it has been removed and the novice has sufficiently 
recovered hb wits to see, the tutor addresses him, using the kind of 
symbolical language associated with initiation, and saying “Look down. 
See, your ghavigo (‘malay apple’) is red.” 

The novice looks down, and b then made, apparenUy unaided, to 
walk down to the sea, where hb father now takes charge of him, and, 
making him sit down at the water’s edge, washes hb wound in the salt 
water,* hb tutor being now free to walk about and watch the operations 
on the other novices. 

Mothers' brothers arrive dancing Na-rel, inspect the taoices and are beaten. 

When all the of>erations are finished, and the novices arc ranged in a 
row at the waterside having their woimds washed, the noise of singing 

* Called trmben (or uit/ m kahn, literally “akin of the penb"). 

' Called icHuM. Compare teo/m, “to plug up a bole” (sec p. 467). 

» See pp. 485-6. 

* All wounds, of whatever nature, are washed whenever possible in salt vtater, which 
is known to haw healing properties. 
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is heard, and on to the scene bursts a procession consisting of all the 
mothers’ brothers of the novices, together with other male relative on 
the mother’s side, dancing and singing songs belonpng to the /fa-rel 
cycle. Arrived at the spot where the novices are sit^g, each mother s 
brother bends down to splash some water over his sister’s son’s wound, 
and, as he does so, is beaten by the boy’s patriUneal kinsmen. This is the 
only occasion on which, to my knowledge, mothers’ brothers arc bMtcn 
during the initiation rite on Vao, a great contrast to Atchin procedure, 
and one giving rise to the term “good initiation’’ already menuoned 
by which the Vao rite is known. 


/iovua eat red yam, rymMic of blood, and are then hoaxed into believing that 
a triangular piece of foreskin has been removed. 

While still having their wounds washed, the novices are given to eat 
a species of red yam, here called by the special term Hhungeri, symbolic of 
blood. This being only a symbolic act, and the taste of this y^ being 
far from good, each novice takes only a bite of it, and then throws the 
rest into the sea. Thb being done, he is then given as much good ro^t 
white yam as he cares to eat, but it is not till the fifth day that he is allowed 

the pleasure of eating puddings. .... .u 

At the same time, in consonance with the dual atutude on the part 
of the elders of mental bullying alternating with care, the ground is laid 
for a hoax practised seven days later, by persuading the novice that the 
gap in his foreskin caused by the inebion has been made by the actual 
removal of a triangular piece of skin, an imitation of which he will then, 
to hb horror, be expected to eat.* 


First medicinal treatment. 

When the blood from the wound of each individual novice has cea^ 
flowing, he b conducted a little way up the beach to a spot where his 
tutor adminbters the first of a scries of medicinal treatments. In this 
treatment the curative clement b the juice obtained by hcalmg a species 
of seaweed caUed milavd over a fire.* In the application of this each tutor 
b assisted by another,* who places hb hand over the glans penis to prot«t 
it, while the bo/s tutor squeezes the juice over the wound. After thu, 
the wound b gently stroked with leaves of a kind caUed iw-mAor similarly 
heated over a fire and then folded, so as to clean the wound and remove 


* ItU*U)^noted that most seaweeds contain ioc&ie and other mineral salu which 

are both antiseptic and astringent. ... ” hu one 

» In Atchin each tutor, who is addressed by the novice as 
or more assistants called •‘lovers,” and it is one these who a^u on ^ 
and pctfonni all ihc more menial duties allocated to the hinband. . . another 

XtW the same hold, of Vao, or whether ihc assistant m thrs ca«M. simply another 

patrilineal relative or the tutor of another novice. 
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any clots of blood that may remain.^ The penis is then wrapped in a 
dressing of soft leaves of a kind called ro vile-vUt, over which is then wound 
the usual boy’s penis-wrapper made of the split half of a banana leaf, 
called nu-mba-nu~mbe.* 

hornets enter initiation house. 

After this application, each novice lies down on the beach to await 
the ceremonial procession into the initiation house. 

When all are ready, and have rested a little, all the men of the village 
join in a procession from the beach inland to the dancing-groimd, dancing 
and singing songs of the Na-rel cycle. The tutors dance among the rest, 
each with his novice beside him. The novices, however, hardly feel like 
dancing, and walk as best they can, each carrying a club of a kind called 
uma * over his left shoulder, while in his right hand he holds a twig cut 
from the hardwood tree called tor-tore, which he moves up and down as 
if it were an adze. This twig is called by the same name frfr * as the knife 
with which he was incised, symbolical of the operation he has just suffered. 

So the procession, some singing and dancing, while the novices 
bemusedly wave their mock adzes, makes its way up the path into the 
dancing-ground. As they enter the ground a single pig is sacrificed and 
the gongs strike up the rhythm called na-mbe ne-bs-bs, to the accompani¬ 
ment of which they process to the fiuther end. Then the singing ceases, 
and, to the accompaniment of a fresh rhythm, called na-mbe rU-dralen, the 
procession turns, and moves silently in the serpentine course called gha 
oire-vire back over the ground till, finally, they leave it and enter into the 
special house built for the novices on the high ground behind the Upper 
Side. 

3. THIRTY DAYS’ SECLUSION 

Must not be seen too close bj women. 

Here, and in the surrounding enclosure, they remain for thirty days, 
accomplishing their rite de passage into manhood, corresponding to the 
similar thirty-day period elapsing between physical birth and the child’s 
first presentation to the world.* On Atchin, during the corresponding 
thirty-day period, the novices may not on any account be seen by women. 

i This treaunent also indicates considerable medical knowledge, whether conscious 
or no, it being generally accepted in European surgery that the presence of a blood clot 
predisposes Iwth to infection and to the formation of redundant scar tissue. 

■ Informal penis-wrappers made in this way arc adopted without ceremony by boys 
who are about to attain puberty but have not yet been initiated. The word rm-mba-nu- 
mke is a reduplication of a form of the word na-mhwes used on Atchin for the plaited 
penis-wrapper worn by adults, for which the Vao term is na-ceu. 

* Possibly the same as the Atchin a'ei t ru. 

* More usually used for a shell adze. 

» See p. 179, also the thirty-day period of retreat aAer the Maid (pp. 394, 40a). 
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On Vao, however, this form of restriction is laxer, since women may see 
them, but only at a distence, and may not speak to them. Here abo, 
however, as at Atchin, this prohibition does not take effect from the time 
of the operation, since women line the route by which they pwess from 
beach to dancing-ground, but comes into force only after their entrance 
into the initiation house, an interesting indication of the convergence of 
two orig[inally separate rites, already referred to.^ 

Thi first hoax. Tutors say th^ art going toftUhfine mats, but in fact strew 
white ashes on floor. 

But even now the novices are allowed no rest. The moment they are 
in the house, the hoaxes begin. The novices are at first led to believe that 
they are to be treated magtiificently and made comfortable beyond their 
dreams, and when their tutors say “Now we’ll go and get new tapa mats 
(ta-mbagha miar).for you,’’ they feel their dreams are about to come trae. 
But the tutors return with nothing better than baskets full of white ashes, 
which they spread on the floor for the novices to sleep on, without ^t 
or pillow of any kind. As in all things connected with initiation, these 
ashes serve a dual purpose, on the one hand acting as a disinfectant, 
continually finding their way, despite the penis-wrappen and the soft 
dressing of ro vilt-viU leaves beneath, to sting and cauterise Ae wound, 
and on the other providing the means towards a practical joke on the 
poor novices. 

Initiates dance and sing all night in initiation house. 

Even could they sleep under these conditions, they may not for the 
noise. For all night long, for the first five nights of their sojourn, the 
tutors and other initiates dance up and down the centre of the hou« 
singing songs of the Tughunuan and Le-tean cycles, kicking up dust nuxed 
with white ashes over the prostrate novices. 

This all-night dancing continues, depriving the novices of sleep, for 
the five days that constitute the intensive period of the rite. 

Le-tean song {corresponding to Atchin Kulen). 

Of these songs, those belonging to the Le-tean cycle, corresponding to 
the Atchin Kulen, arc panegyrics about those who have performed the 
Maki rite and taken Maki tides. 

Tughunuan song. 

Songs belonging to the Tughunuan cycle are of a very different char¬ 
acter, approximating more closely to children’s songs, being for the 
part about birds or fhiit, and to each of these some sort of hoax is atuched. 

• Ag»S>itorg»nii»ni, luch «• teUnu*, already preaent in the earth. See abo p. 259. 
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One of these is of a man clearing a place in which to make a garden, 
and runs: 

SONG 8. TUGHUNUAN 

^ ~ s. ten 

> > * 

0, m hagh e m • m Am (n); 

I lui\'e climbed tiral (bununed) 



u • • u 
We cut down 



nr It iM>/Af aa-awA e, Imt go U~tan tnr-im e. 
We cut br an r h n in the bush, remain on the ground, leave off. 



n nm - Ao/ r» ra laui *; ar A^fA • nr • m Aia (■).• 
let us climb down, lei us return ; I have climbed tired. (buromsd) 


“ We cut down branches from the trees, 

I have climbed up (so many times that) I am tired; 

We cut down branches in the bush. 

Let us stay on the ground, and leave off work. 

Let us climb down, and go home; 

I have climbed up (so many times that) I am tired.” 

I did not record the hoax accompanying this song. 

Hoaxes. Threats of homosexual actiuitUs of ghosts. 

During the first five days of the novices’ confinement in the initiation 
house, no moment is free from the fear that some hoax or other may be 
played on them. While the hoaxes practised on Vao cannot compare, 
in number and severity, with those practised on Atchin which continue 
throughout the whole thirty days and a full account of which will be given 
in a subsequent volume, their general tone is not dissimilar, being based 
on terrorising the novices and, in particular, frightening them with the 
alleged homosexual appetites of ghosts. 

Novices attacked bj initiates disguised as ghosts. 

A recurring theme is for the initiates to divide themselves into two 
parties, one outside the house and one within. Those inside, including 
the tutors, dance and sing songs of the Tughunuan cycle, lulling the sus¬ 
picions of the weary novices by every means within their power, when, 

•Atchin spoken cquivaJenU: U-U<~Ui; iw-gAa-M-Ai; hagh-ta; na-^noh-la-mith; 
sumbol-Input. 
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suddenly, in burst the others, disguised with paint to represent the ghtMts 
of old men {ta-mat mSt). Those within, feigning terror as gr»t as that with 
which they wish to inspire the novices, emit frightened cries, shuffle and 
cower like birds, and, finally, simulating regained courage, line up in 
front of their now startled and trembling wards, holding long bamboos 
horizontally before them as a kind of protecting fence, against which the 
alleged ghosts hurl themselves in their effort to get at the boys. It has 
already been seen to by the tutors that the novices arc well aware of the 
awful fact that any one of them whom one of the ghosts succeeds in striking 
will some day be killed in battle. They arc, however, powerless to move, 
being hemmed in between the sloping roof and the line of protecting 
tutors. Sometimes matters are so arranged that the tutors win, and the 
ghosts retire in discomfort. Sometimes, however, one of the ghosts will 
break through and strike a novice, to his dismay, ^"^cn the ghostly party 
utters ghoulish cries: “//ui7 . •. hui! ... hui! ... r. * 


Medicinal Treatment by Means of Infusions and Steaming 

Aiministaed by the tutors; assisUd on the first three days successively by 
initiates from all villages on the island. 

During the ensuing five days the noriccs’ wounds arc treated by means 
of infusions and steaming, the adminbtration of which is a semi-public act 
affording an opportunity for initiates from all villages on the island^ to 
view the progress of the novices. Thus, when the rite of initiation is l^ing 
performed in Pctc-hul, boys’ tutors are assisted in the application of the 
remedies by initiates from this village and from Tolamp; on the second 
day by iniuates from Pctc-hul’s twin-viUage, T<^h.vanu; and on the 
third day by initiates from villages on the other Side of the Island th® 
usual order.* On the fourth and fifth days the treatment is conttnued by 
the novices’ own tutors only. 


Mock names for remedies. 

In accordance with the mock language used in initiation, these 
remedies arc all called by the name of a bird, na-wagk, but the leaves 
fi^om which they arc made arc called by the names of fish, thus: 


Name of the Leaf 

USED TO MAKE THE 

Infusion 

ist remedy . . rSmbi 

and remedy . . rombon na-nah 

3 rd remedy . . bor-mbaru 


Name of the Fbh ey 
WHICH the Leaf and 
Remedy are caued 

moo-ghat 

hulup 

dirao 


‘ This form of cry b called ta kMi tigh-wowi. Though rm ovm 
sexual acts was made in thb account, the conne«on of such 
battle b cleariy seen in the final hoax perpetrated on the 107th Day (see p. 519)- 
* See p. 300. 
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Mode of application. 

In all cases the method of administration is the same. The leaves, 
all of which must be of one of the three kinds mentioned, are broken up 
and placed in a basin made out of a number of umbrella-palm leaves, 
into w'hich water is also poured and a red-hot stone put in to heat it. 
The leai>’ basin is then folded up for a short time, during which the 
water draws out the juices from the leaves. In folding up the basin the 
leaves forming it arc so manipulated that a kind of spout is left, by means 
of which the infusion is then poured over the wound, after which the 
packet is opened and placed beneath the wound so that the steam rising 
from it shaill continue to play around and soothe it.* As each packet is 
opened, the tutor addresses the novice and, pointing at the leaf from 
which the infusion has been made, says, “You sec thb leaf. You used to 
call it (c.g.) rSmbi. Well, its real name is mov-ghat (the name of a fish). 
Now you know.” The novice dutifully repeats the mock name, and duly 
pays for the esoteric knowledge with the customary fee of a plaited belt 
or other small object. 

For three days the novices may not drink, nor for four days may th^ eat puddings. 

For the first three days after the operation the novices may not drink 
water, since the passing of water is both painful and necessitates the too 
frequent removal of the dressings; nor may they for four days cat puddings, 
which arc considered too rich, but arc fed chiefly on roast white yams.* 

The prohibition against drinking water may also have a ritual sig¬ 
nificance. It is specifically mentioned in connexion with initiation in all 
districts, and a similar prohibition is a feature of ritual abstinence on 
many other occasions, as in gong-making.* 

To what extent the restrictions on food also, eminently sound as they 
appear from our point of view, can be said to be based on medical 
grounds is doubtful, since their application is in all cases ritualised, and 
as such is regarded by the natives as part of the s>’stcm of ordcak that 
the novices have to endure. Thus ritual demands that the restrictions 
begin and end for all novices at once, irrespeedve of their individual 
physical condition. 

The raising of the restriedons follows the usual initiatory pattern in 
that (a) a farcical homily is addressed to the novice and (i) the novice 
must pay. 

Third Day 

Removal of restriction on drinking water. Mock name for water. 

The ban on the drinking of water is brought to a close on the evening 
of the third day, when one of the initiates brings a bamboofiil of water 

> Equivalent to a hot fomentation, producing hypc r ac m ia. 

' The word for roasting is tm-tun (Atchin tu-tun). 


* See p. 355. 
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and props it up close to the door of the special house. Each novice, with 
his tutor, is then called out in turn by the leading man, who addresses 
the novice, saying, “You see thb. Up till today you have always called 
this m-w€ (the ordinary word for fresh water). This bn’t its real name. 
Its real name b ne-lum." This word lum b really an adjective meaning 
“cool,” here elevated to the status of a mock secret word. "Die novice, 
having learnt that it b better to accept the insult than to risk the db- 
pleasure of the initiates, dutifully repeats the word ru-lum, pays hb fee 
to the leading man, both for the esoteric knowledge and for the water, 
and forthwith drinks. The fee consbts of some small object such as a 
plaited belt, or, latterly, a stick of tobacco. The verb describing this and 
other payments made on similar occasions b gu-ghugh. 


Fifth Day 

Novices run the gauntlet called "Catching rails' 

The ban on eating pudding b similarly lifted on the fifth day, but 
before this a special hoax is performed called ghortpilagh, “catching 
Raib arc the long-legged wading birds after which the dance called 
Pilagh b named, a dance performed chiefly by women in connexion with 
mortuary rites.* “Catching raib” b a ritud sport corresponding to that 
which in Atchin b called hor-hor mara, “catching ecb, which in that island 
occurs frequently in mythological talcs and b actually performed during 
initiation, when certain of those prcriously initiated divide into tv^X) 
parties and ritually “catch ecb” all round the bland till diey convci^c 
at the spot on the beach where the novices are awaiting inspec^n 
by their mothers’ brothers on the day after the operation. The 
“ecb” arc represented by long rolb of leaves plucked just before 
unfolding and dangled from strings attached to bamboo poles which 
those toking part in the performance from time to time close m on 
and spear. 

Just how “catching raib” b done on Vao I do not know, though the 
main features of it appear to be the same. The hoax consbts in a corn- 
bination of thb motive with what we should regard as the ant^puc 
measure of sterilbing the wound with white ashes, all earned out in Ac 
humorously bullying atmosphere that obtains throughout the iniuation 
rites. The initiates form up in two lines in the enclosure outside the 
house, and the novices, having been told they arc going to chase raib, 
are brought out of the house and made, without penw-wrappers, to run 
the gauntlet between the two lines of initiates, who, as they run, throw 
white ashes on to their wounds. The stronger and braver novices run 


‘ See p. 323. 
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qm^y through, and, of course, suffer the least; the weaker coUapse 
mth the pain and, forgetting to advance, remain weeping till forced on. 
^ough I did not witness any hoaxes on Vao, it u necessary to correct 
the fct iinprcssion of sheer gruesomeness in this hoax by referring to a 
similar performance I witnessed on Atchin, one of many to be described 
in my forthcoming work on that island. It is impossible to undersUnd 
Uie atmosphere of these hoaxes without reference to the psychology of the 
mitiates, in whom a strong dose of pity was mixed even with the atmo¬ 
sphere of bi^ying excitement and intrigue preceding the hoax, rcsulung 
in the fact that Ac moment Ac hoax was over aU bullying immediately 
ceased, and the initiates were full of sympaAy and comfort for Ac very 
boys Aat they were gruelling a minute before. The novices, of course 
know that Au wiU be Ac case, and it is this ambivalent attitude on the 
part of the initiates which changes what to us would appear unmitigated 
buUying into a ritual act appreciated by the novices in retrospect, almost 
as much as it undoubtedly is by the initiates themselves. 


Rmo^ of restriction on eating pudding. Mock name for pudding. Novices 
are allowed to wash for the first time. 

NcvcrAclcM, Ac novices can hardly be said to enjoy it at the time 
and It IS accordingly this moment Aat is chosen for Ac first real sign of 
return to normal creature comforts by the lifting of the ban against eating 
pudding Even now, however, Ac atmosphere of mock-esoteric learning 
combined wiA Ac cvcr-pri^nt motive of humiliating Ae novices is 
earned on in that, before eating, the wretched boys arc made to say that 
Ac real name of the pudding is in fact romber-romher, the name of a par- 
ticul^ly unpleasant kind of grass. Not tiU each novice has been told Ais 
and has duly repeated it is he allowed to cat. Even now, since the pud¬ 
dings arc considered too rich, and partly in order to bait him, he is only 
allowed a Uny scrap, though on all sub^uent evenings he is allowed to 
eat as much as he likes, and is, m fact, fed wiA Ac best of everything 
Aat can be obtained. ” 

Now also, for the first time, he is allowed to wash, in water brought 

hv hic fathf^r 


End of all-night dancing inside the house. Nonces made comfortabU with mats. 

■ operation. Acre is no dancing 

in Ac houw. and the novices arc really brought the fine ta-mbagha maU 
to he on that they had been prombed the first night, but for which 
vAite ^hes had been substituted, and they are installed in comfort. 
Though Ac hoaxing atmosphere continues Aroughout Acir thirty davs’ 
swlusion, Ac painful asp«t of them ceases, and Ac rest of their umc spent 
there is on Ac whole a pleasant one. 
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Sixth Day 

Movices bathe for fast time in sea, after being hoaxed with the threat of a second 
operation. 

The hoax called “Catching rails,” the first eating of pudding, the first 
washing and the cessation of all-night dancing on the fifth night mark 
the end, not only of the period of the novice’s most intensive trials, but 
also of ^e more rigorous aspects of his seclusion. For on the sixth day 
the novices arc taken out of the house and led by their tutors down to 
the sea to bathe. This act is called sumbulan oa ru, “ going down for the 
second time,” this too being made the occasion for a minor hoax, the 
wretched novices being led to believe that they are about to undergo a 
second operation. For at a certain spot on the road down to the shore 
a single initiate is sutioned, bearing in his hand a bamboo knife smeared 
with the juice of a red fruit called rori, representing blood. As the first 
novice, accompanied by hk tutor, comes up to him, this man catches 
hold of him, saying, “Come on. I’m going to slit the other side of your 
foreskin now.” The poor novice is dismayed and with piteous protests 
tries to escape. But his fear docs not last long, for, after enjoying his fright 
for a little w-hile, the tutor laughs and says, “It’s all right, he’s not going 
to do anything. He’s only making fun of you.” But the first novice is 
now used as fresh witness to the truth of the threat, for he is then made to 
shout out to the next novice behind him telling him that they arc all going 
to have the other side of their foreskins cut. Elach novice in turn is thus 
momentarily terrorised. But it b soon over, and they are all then led 
dowTi to the sea to bathe. 

A new remedj administered, fast by the tutors and on subsequent occasions by 
the novices themselves. 

Thb bathing, besides being a ritual act as well as a pleasant release 
for the novices, b also made use of for the application of a new remedy, 
the tutors rubbing the young shoots of plants called vUnu and ro-rori (the 
same as that the red juice of which the initiate has just been using to 
represent blood) between their hands and dipping them in the sea-water 
until they arc soft, and then smearing the juice extracted from them on 
the novices’ wounds. These leaves, and the cure they represent, are 
called by the mock-esoteric name nu mbar “ripe (i.e. dry) coconut,” 
which the novice must Icam before paying his fee. This is the last 
cure to be adminbtered by the tutors. From now on the novices 
arc ^owed to bathe whenever they like, and each henceforth, when 
bathing, adminbters the same cure upon himself till the wound b 
quite healed. 
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Seventh Day 


NovUes^ehtxnedbji being made to eat puddings in which the alleged triangular 
piece cut out of their foreskin is said to be cooked. * 

On the «venth day the evening meal is itself made the subject of a 
hoax. It wUl be remembered how, at the time of the operation, thi novices 

as caused by the removal of a triangular piece of skin. The seeds of fear 
thus sown are now made to bear fruit, the novices being told that this 
^r^g they a« to eat a pudding called na-longk ong rehi lalor, “pudd^^ 
m th forabn. And, i„ fact, when the pudding, arc iu^n and 

^hold they arc Ken to contain dull reddish triangular obiecu looking 

Lars C''‘‘ "■»<*' I’y >h' out o7l^^3 

flowers The novic« arc duly horrified. Those who arc brave enough 
or intclhgent enough, to suspect that this is but another hoax, makelp 
thetr mmds to cat the pudding. But the first rigorous days now 

Hy"’ and squeamish suffer no woi^ fate 

thaii their own continued fearfulncss, and arc allowed to give their 

pudding to be ^ten by one of those who do not mind, on payS«t of a 
money-mat to the eater. H-ymcni oi a 

J^ooices remain in mild seclusion for remainder of the thirty days. 

From now on, the lot of the novices is an almost wholly pleasant one 

"gLd"^‘^T2v b .^"“1! of this type If inidation ij 

good. They may bathe when they like, being only restricted bv th.. 

necessity of avoiding women, and even in this respect the onus of awid 

ance lies largely with the latter. They arc well fed, and such hoaxes 

mifd^and Atchin hoaxes, comparatively 

mild and amusing. At the same Ume. they arc taught how to ma^ 

ccrtairi ewtcnc nots« such as those which will be described in my account 

of imtiation on Atchin, but of which I did not collect the dctaill on Vao! 

4 - thirtieth day AND AFTER 
Exit Jfom initiation hoiue. Tutors rewarded. Mvices don new penis-wrabisers 
^ practise s^hng with bows and arrows at home and in their mothers' viU^ 

So wcupied, they conUnuc their seclusion for thirty dav. On fk ‘ 
t^rtie^ day they mi^c their formal exit from the initiation h^sc ^nd^n 
view of guests assembled in the dancingHrround from al Itk^ 
the island, publicly reward their tutorf^^yrtuskTliLO n ^ 

their faUiers, and are provided with new pcnis-wrale^^^^^^^^ 
mothen.» Judging by procedure on Atchin, there is probablv 
but I did not record of what type. Then the novices proceed to p«S 

novice., iiLuiy '*« »«« of the 
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shooting with bows and arrow's, first at the trees surrounding the dancing- 
ground, and then all over the territory of their home-village. 

During the next few days all the new initiates together proceed on 
shooting expeditions to each tillage in which the mother of any one of 
them was bom. A whole day is thus given up to each village in turn, till 
all have been \isited, the boys roaming at will around the village territory’, 
shooting at trees, and the whole band being entertained with food by the 
mother’s brother of the boy whose maternal village they are honouring. 

Avoidance of women graduallj relaxed. Novices sleep in initiation house till 

opportunity arises for Initiation into Sex. 

While being thus free, however, the aura of seclusion still hangs around 
them, and for a short indeterminate period they may not speak to women 
unless first spoken to, this period being characterised by an avoidance of 
all female companionship, particularly that of a boy’s own mothers and 
sisters,* whom he is not permitted to address till he has himself been first 
spoken to by an old woman of another village. 

Initiation, while thus weaning a boy from the influence of his female 
relatives and introducing him into manhood, symbolised by the prominent 
part played by shooting with bows and arrows, and though sexual in 
that it includes incision and the constant threat of homosexual action on 
the part of ghosts, docs not, however, constitute an introduction to hetero¬ 
sexual life. This is reserved for a later occasion, namely the special rite 
of sex initiation w'hich is performed not on the island of Vao, nor on the 
mainland of Malekula, but which forms part of a youth’s first overseas 
expedition to Oba or some other island in the matrilineal area described 
in the next chapter. No uninitiated boy can take part in any such expedi¬ 
tion, nor, once initiated, may he cease sleeping in the initiation house till 
the opportunity arises for him to join one. Only after such a sex-initiator)' 
expedition has taken place may he return to sleep in his paternal com¬ 
pound. 

Hundred-axd-Seventh Day 

Hoax regarding homosexual intercourse with ghosts of the slain. 

1 did not record any rite held on the hundredth day, such as occurs 
elsewhere. Thb may be a case of omission. However this may be, the 
non-heterosexual character of manhood-initiation receives its final ex¬ 
pression in the last rite connected with it, which takes place on the 
hundred-and-seventh night (na-mhong maw hangawul raman ghe-mhtU) 
after the operation, when an “unmarried” initiate climbs up inside the 
house to the apex of the roof, calling out to all those who have died a 
violent death [ta-mat-oamp) to come and have homosexual intercourse 
with the new initiates. 

* These M-ords being used, of course, in • cUssificatory sense. 
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RITUAL DEATH AND RE-BIRTH 

Fic<-day ptriod belongs to older layer of culture. Seoen- and thirty-day interval 

belong to the nexver culture connected with tkeKwat{Mbai) immigrants (^hoaxes. 

In this account of the Vao rites much of the evidence regarding the 
death and re-birth s:}'mboli5m that will be given in my more detailed 
account of initiadon on Atchin is lacking. Significant in this respect, 
however, are the time-perioeb into which the rite is dixided. Thus, the 
period of 30 Days during which the novices are secluded in the Inidadon 
House, besides represendng the menstrual cj'cle, also corresponds to the 
30-Day period of confinement obser\-cd by mothers giving birth to chil¬ 
dren. It will be remembered that the same period of 30 Days’ ritual 
seclusion also follows after the great Maki sacrifice. 

After the 30th Day the most important is the 5th, when the prohibi- 
don against eadng pudding is removed and the no\'ice is allowed for 
the first time to wash. While this washing is panly hygienic, it is also 
symbolic of re-birth, and it will be remembered that, in Raga, Suqe would 
have men die only for five days, and that on Vao it is on the 5th Day 
after death that, in the older form of belief concerning the Journey of the 
Dead, the dead man attains full status, and that on thb account on that 
day the mortuary officiab and others blacken themselves.* The ritual 
bathing of the novices on the 6th Day b but an extension of the same 
modve. This b clearly a sur\aval from the older layer of culture. 

In the newer form of culture, however, it is the 7th Day that is the 
day of resurrecdon on which the dead attain full status. It b significant, 
therefore, to note that it is on the 7th Day after the operation that the 
serious hoaxes cease. Thb b important since it enables us definitely to 
connect the hoaxes with the 7-Day period of probation as well as with 
the 30 Da)V seclusion, both these periods thus being shown to belong to 
the same cultural layer, namely that connected with the Kivat immigrants. 
The 7-Day period occurs on two other occasions in the Vao inidadon 
rites. The first is the 7-Day interval elapsing between the announcement 
of the date of the operation and its performance, recalling the 17, 27 or 
37 Days’ interval between the announcement and performance of the 
great Maki sacrifice.* The second is the final hoax performed on the 
107th Day, and the special insbtcnce on homosexual acdon on the pan 
of ghosts connected with thb hoax b further evidence of the connexion 
of the Kwat {to-mbat) people with thb praedee.* 

* p. 544. * See p. 376. 

* Note that the Jcw3 dreumeue on the 8th day after birth, which the Muilims call 
the 7th, the day oTbirth not being included. Nfahummed followed the Jcwi in selecting 
this (the 7th) day for the drcumcision of his grandsons. Failing this day certain Nfahum- 
inedans favour the 40th day, or, failing this, the 7th year, llie south-western Arabs 
circumcise on the 7th day or any multiple of 7, namely the t4th, 21st or 28th after birth. 
In Dahomey the operation is normally performed on the 7th day. The Iraki prefer the 
jth or 7th year. (Msugoliouth, p. 678: also TIu Jewish Etieyelopeudiu.) 

R* 
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MAN TOO HOLY TO BE INCISED 

One single instance has come to my notice of a man who was too holy 
to be incised. This man was Kalo-won, meaning “holy penis,” whose 
position in the Vao genealogy on p. 93 is somewhat obscure. He was 
not incised because when still young his father had assisted him to such 
high rank in the Maki that he was referred to as Ta-malo-hat {hat being 
another word for sacred or taboo) and there was no one found bold 
enough to operate on him. 

His position would thus appear to be not unlike that of the Tuitonga 
or sacred chief of Tonga, who was neither tattooed nor incised. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE PILGRIMAGE TO OBA 

(INITIATION INTO SEX) 

AS has already been pointed out,» Initiation into Sex follows after 
Initiation into Manhood, and is a separate rite re-introduced into 
the Small Islands in comparatively recent times and carried out, not on 
the Small Islands themselves, but on one of the matrilineal islands of 
Oba, Maewo or North Raga in the Northern New Hebrides, of which 
the chief is Oba. 

These islands are collectively regarded as the “Land of Ta-ghar.” 
It u as such the natives regard them when making this journey, and for 
this reason that I propose to call this rite the Pilgrimage to Oba.* 

This island lies some sixty miles away over the open sea, and is the 
chief among those visited by the sea-going canoes of the Small Islands in 
the trade for pigs. At the outset of all such voyages outside the waters 
immediately surrounding the Small Islands a special commumon rite 
is held, prayers being offered to the ancestors for its success.* Moreover, 
however hard-headed the bargains in pigs made on these distant islands, 
the journey to Oba is fraught with mysteiy, and led by a ghostly shark 
w-ith which travellers in canoes from Atchin make conuct off the island 
of Wala whence the first such expedition was made. The tale told on 
Atchin is that a Wala man named Ni-mbel turned himself into a shark 
and, swimming under water, snatched a fine mat-skirt that had b«n 
put out on the beach to dry’ and, bringing it back, gave it to hb wife, 
whereon all the girk on the Small Islands wanted similar ones. After 
thb each youth wanted a like gift for hb girl, and so the rite started, the 
shark Ni-mbel to this day still leading the canoe and the newly initiated 
youths returning with fine Oba mats.* 

The rite b a lo-day one with a re-birth ceremony on the 5th day,* 

• See pp. 473, 475. 

• According to Suns, 1912, p. 61, Ute iniutbitnnts of the Lolopwcpwe districi of 
Oba actually call their own land Mana i TeJutro, "land of Takaro (1 a-gnar), or comia 

"holy land." 

• Ejuunpics of such prayers will be given in a future volume. 

• This story, as told on Atchin, will appear in full in a future vxklume. For another 

version see Harrisson, a, p. 106, who states that the supposed occurrence took place 
some eighteen generations ago. . , . , . » 

• Speiser, 3. p. 288, sutes that the whole rite lasts only five days (see also p. 525). 
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thus showing its connexion with the older form of initiation ritual pre¬ 
ceding the introducuon of 30- and y^lay periods found in the later 
forms of Initiation into Manhood. 

As already stated,* Initiation into Sex as carried out from the Small 
Islands differs from Initiation into Manhood also in that, while Initiation 
into Manhood is a communal rite organised for all boys and vouths of a 
given section of society, Initiation into Sex is a much more'individual 
affair, only those boys who, having already undergone one series of 
compulsory ordeals, feel themselves strong and desirous enough v'olun- 
tarily to undertake fresh trials offering to go. 

Till then they must sleep along with those newly initiated into man- 
h^ in the initiation house. But they arc nevertheless free to roam about 
with due circumspection providing they observe the initial restrictions 
about meeting women. Sooner or later they will Icam that their elders 
are pbnmng a trading expedition to Oba. No youth who has not yet 
been imtiated into manhood may go on these expeditions. But now if 
any youth has made up his mind to go, he will, secretly and without saying 
a word to any one, turn up at the launching of the canoe. Here he will 
meet others who have similarly but in all secrecy made up their minds 
and their ordeals immediately begin. ’ 

Such is the case on Atclun, where 1 myself accompanied one of these 
ocpcmtions, of which a detailed account will be given in another volume. 
This u one of the rit« of which I did not obtain an account on Vao, so 
that I ain unable to give details of the pilgrimage as undertaken from this 
island. Godefroy, however, gives a very incomplete account which I will 
quote here as giving some idea of the essential structure of the rite. 


GODEFROY’S BRIEF ACCOUNT 

According to Godefroy’s account,* taken from the lips of Melteg-lil- 
nalc, the elders undertake a special voyage for this purpose. Pigs, fowls 
and yams are offered to the ancestors, to whom supplications arc made to 
look favourably on the novices, to change the direction of contrary winds 
and to minimise the force of currents and tidal waves. 

On the ev e of departure a tall bamboo k set up on the shore facinir 
the ^ach from which they leave, and on thk are hung dry coconuts, conch 
shells and consecrated herbs. On the day of departure itself the canoe * 
IS load^ with provkions, fresh coconuts for drink, and lasUy the pin 
According to Godefroy, the novices adorn themselves for the joum^’ 

* See p. 476. 

* Godefroy, i, 1933, pp. 231-2. 

* In Godefroy’i account it ii a modem whaler. On Alehin ih™. 1 

Mart in the afternoon, so that when night comes there still be 

whereas by da>-there would be nothing but the wind, which often charutei^'Bv 
they reckon to be within sight of Oba. nangei. By dawn 
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their arms decorated with finely plaited arm-badges and their hair with 
pink and golden ferns. If the rites on Vao are, however, anything like 
those on Atchin, this statement is far from true. There, the attitude on 
leaving is, as I have said, one of extreme effacement. Nor would there 
be any use in so adorning themselves, since the moment they enter the 
canoe they arc made to lie on the floor, covered with mats, stones, paddles, 
food baskets, coconuts, whole bunches of bananas and all the odds and 
ends that arc carried in the canoe. It is not till they return that they 
adorn themselves in all the finery of conquering youth. 

Once arrived on Oba, the adult members of the expedition go to the 
inland villages to trade in pigs, leaving the novices and their tutors to 
carry out the necessary rites, of which the most important arc these: * 

“.As they leave the canoe they must ritually bathe, that b to say they 
must not plunge into the water, but, standing in it only up to their knees, 
they must, with solemn motions, sprinkle * the sea-water copiously over 
their shoulders, chest, head and arms. Then they unload the provisions 
which they have brought: wild yams, bananas and coconuts. While 
bathing and unloading they must remain silent, not uttering a word. 
Complete silence is obligatory not only now, but during the whole of their 
sojourn in Oba, as well as during the voyage, both outward and homeward .* 

“During the whole of the time they maintain a severe Cast. It is 
indeed a hard fast to be restricted to two or three bananas and poor- 
quality yams a day. 

“ On the three last days there is a curious rite. For each novice they 
dig a shallow pit in which they lie on their backs and arc covered with 
plaited coconut leaves. On the fourth day * the buried youths rise from 
the dead, still silent. 

“Then, all now being on their feet, they load the canoes with the pigs 
bought by their elders. 

“If the wind is in the proper quarter for sailing home (and they say 
that at this moment it alwa^-s is), they pull up the anchor at about four 
o’clock in the afternoon and next dawn arrive triumphantly at Vao.” • 

Speiser adds (what also occurs on Atchin) that while the novices are 
away some of their coconut trees and part of their yam-gardens are 
destroyed.* 

* In the csie of the pilgrimage as carried out from Atchin, the Atchineie have a 
special Lod^ built by the shore, which they occupy and in which they enjoy a kind 
of diplomatic immunity from attack. 

* religious term "asperge.” 

’ T^ is probably a mistake. As the pilgrimage is performed from Atchin, the 
ban b lifted on the return voyage. 

* Thb almost certainly means the fifth day. Confusion as to dates often arises 
owing to the twenty-four-hour pieriod beginning at sundown. 

* Godefroy, 1, 1933, pp. 133-3. Here b another confusion. Tsrice elsewhere be 
states that the rite lasts ten days. 

* Speiser, 3, p. 38a 
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Special song. 

“There is a special song belonging to this pilgrimage and to the 
voyage there and back; but it is kept secret, on pain of death.” Godefroy 
relates that one day, when the young men of Wala had just come back 
firom their initiation on Oba, one of their elders, while resting one after¬ 
noon in his house, was surprised by his wife in the act of singing over to 
himself the sacred Oba song, with the result that she immediately began 
to embrace him, begging him to sing over to her this chant unknown to 
the umnitiated and above all to women. “He was unable to resbt, and 
was seduced into betraying the famous Oba song. \Vhile he was singing 
it, however, two youths who happened to be sleeping beneath the gable 
of a near-by house woke up, and naturally overheard the stanzas of the 
forbidden song. Horrified, they rose up and fled as fast as their legs would 
carry them to the ghamal, where they told of the wretched man’s crime. 
That night, there was a debate followed by judgment. The culprit saved 
himself by fleeing, with his wife, in a canoe and lived for many years in 
exile. Eventually he managed to come back, but not without sacrifice of 
several large tuskers, which was an expensive business.” * 

I do not know what this special song is. The youths from Atchin learn 
many songs when on Oba. Those are of two kinds: (a) these called 
“Oba Men’s Songs” which are sung also during the Maki and mortuary 
rites, usually in connexion with canoes and tusked boars, and (A) special 
love-songs called in Atchin nu-mbo tamar, examples of which will be given 
in a future volume. 

.Appeal to ancestors for fair iveather for a safe return. 

Godefroy gives a dramatic instance of the special care the ancestors 
are held to exercise over this expedition. Note that in this instance it b 
the ancestors who arc appealed to direct, through sorig and sacrifice, in 
marked contrast to the ordinary weather magic done privately by 
individual practitioners. 

“About four years ago [i.c. about 1928] the young men of the rillages 
of Pcte-hul and Togh-vanu undertook their pil^mage to Oba. On the 
Seventh Day after their departure the trade wind was blowing with such 
violence that there appeared to be no hope of them returning on the 
appointed day, the date of a great feast to be held in honour of their 
pilgrimage. That cv'cning, at their daily debate, the elders reminded the 
young men who had suyed at home that in their young days several 
sea-going canoes had foundered with their crews in a similar high wind 
on account of the tidal wave produced by a change in the direction of 
the current. The old men then ordered the immediate sacrifice of several 
pigs and the formation of a procession to that spot on the beach from which 

‘ Godefroy, 1, 1933, pp. 233.4. 
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the pilgrims had left. The sacrifice and the accompanying ritual dance 
took place on the eve[ning?] of this Seventh Day. Next morning some 
thirty men and children, massed in regular lines of four, five or six,^ 
singing at the top of their voices, danced up and down the beach at the 
water’s edge. Hearing them sing, I went down to the beach to watch 
the procession. I approached and asked the oldest among them what 
was the purpose of this rite. He answered (I quote his reply word for 
word): ‘ We are performing a religious act handed down firom our 
ancestors. By this rite we extend succour to our kinsfolk who have bad 
weather for their homeward voyage.’ Then straightway he left me to 
rejoin his line. 

“On the Tenth Day, in the morning, the pilgrims returned, thanks to 
the favourable wind which had followed the storm. No one on the island 
doubted for a moment but that their safe return was the reward for the 
sacrifices they had made.’’ * 


SUMMARY 

Death and re-birth. 

This account, though very abbreviated, affords nevertheless a fair 
general view of the outline of the rite, which is clearly one of ritual death 
and re-birth. Ritual bathing is an integral element in all such rites, and 
the silence and fasting represent a state of death. As w'ill be seen when we 
come to examine the more detailed account of the Atchin rite, in which 
the novices are hand-fed and may not move even for excretory purposes, 
the rite is also one of re-birth in the sense that the novice is ritually re¬ 
garded as a new-born child. 

Resurrection and sex. 

A point of great interest is the final half-burial and resurrection of the 
novice. This feature is found both in the Kivatu society of Maewo * and 
in East Santo.* It is, however, absent fix)m my Atchin account, but its 
place is there taken by a hut built on the shore, inside which is the model 
of a woman shaped in sand, with which the novice, after suffering every 
kind of sexual indignity, b supposed to go through the motions of copula¬ 
tion. If these are indeed one and the same rite, of which my account 
omits the first part and Godefiroy’s the second, it would appear to 
represent a dramatised apotheosb of the novices’ period of trial in a 
sudden transformation from a state of supposed death to one of mock 
sexual experience. 

* From the formatioa of this dance in regular lines it seems likely that it was a 
type of maze-dance or na-Ung (see p. 338). 

* Godefroy, i, 1933, p. 232. 

* See Speiser, 3, p. 287. 


* See Codrington, 3, p. 90. 
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Ltssa arts of initiatum performed on fast visit to any other distant land. 

G^efiroy s account, as indeed mine also, lays great stress on the fact 
Jat the isl^d to which this pilgrimage is made is the traditional home of 
ra^har. It u, however, mteresiing to note that, as already stated, the 

distant parts of 
accompanied by similar, though far less 
dateraie, ntes. -picsc will be recorded in my forthcoming volume on 
Atchin imuauon ntes. Boys also from Matanavat on the north coast of 
^lekda have to make a “formal first journey to Malo” where they go 
through a form of iniUation.» It would appear thus that in this spedal 
«pe^tion undertaken in the Small Islands two elements have become 
joined: in the first place, a kind of initiation that takes place on the first 
^t to any distant land; and in the second, the initiation into sex 
defimtely associated with Ta-ghar. 

* Harrinon, 3, pp. 49, 50. 


CHAPTER XXI 


MORTUARY RITES 

AGE-GRADES 

T he duration and elaboration of mortuary rites depend partly on 
the deceased indi\'iduars age and sex, and partly, if a man, on the 
rank which he has attained in the Maki. 

With regard to age, there are in common use ceruin terms applied 
to the main periods of a man’s life, which may be termed age-grades. So 
far as I know, there arc no definite limits fixed between these grades, 
nor any rites marking the transition from one to the other. The 
character of the mortuary rites varies with the grade, becoming more 
protracted and complicated with the advance in years. Moreover, the 
age-grades continue after death in such a manner that when a man dies 
his ghost continues to belong to the age-grade which he had attained 
during his lifetime, and is known, with two exceptions, by the same 
name, thus: 


Naue when Alive 

Name when Dead 

Male child .... 

Na-sorik 

Ta-mat na-sdrik 

Young man (Youth) 

Malakel 

Ta-mat malakel 

Middle-aged man 

Seagh 

Ta-mat seagh or 
Ta-mat malal * 

Old man (grey-headed) 

Pfa~humbi 

Ta-mat mot * 

Very old man (white-headed) 

Mtr-sean 

Ta-mat mer-sean 


Seagh and Mer-sean. 

If, leaving out the term used for a male child, we analyse the four 
remaining ternts used during a man’s lifetime, we find that there are in 
fact only two main terms, namely malaktl meaning "youth” and na-humb« 
meaning “old (grey-headed) man” (already met with as an honourable 
term of address and variant of the widespread word supwt •), each of which 
u followed by an intermediate term containing the syllable rr, which is 
in essence no more than a superlative particle. Thus the grade malaket is 
followed by the grade seagh composed of the superlative se and the 

* Malat means “quickly” or “too soon,” i.e. “he dies before his time.” Compare 
the phrase e icer mala/, “ bom too soon.” 

* A/tft meam “grey.” Compare Atcbin nwut. But Seniang moMiitfl means “Mack.” 

* See pp. 258. 499, 693. 
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adjectival termination agh, and so meaning “a superlative malakel." In ' 
the same way the grade na-humbe is followed by that ofmer-sean (sometimes 
pronounced mwer-sean), formed of rntr (or mxver) meaning “man,” the 
superlative se and the nominal termination an, so that the whole term 
means “a superlative na-humbe." 

Malakel and na-humbe. 

Of the five age-grade terms these two, malakel and na-humbe, arc in 
fact by far the most frequently met with in c\'cryday conversation. They 
represent respectively the joy and beauty of youth and the power of old 
age. That they arc culturally also the main categories of age is seen 
from the fact that on the day after the birth of a boy petitions arc offered 
to the ancestors to look after him and let him grow to be “first a malakel 
and then a na-humbe," the remaining grades being definitely not mcn- 
tioned.^ The same two main age-categories are observed on Atchin, 
where the same word malakel is used for “young man” and the word 
na-sup (pronounced by the old men na-sumb and equivalent to the Vao 
na-humbe) is the honourable term for “old man.” There is, however, an 
important sociological and religious distinedon between the word med 
for “youth” and that used for “old man,” for whereas malakel used for 
“a youth” refers to purely biological factors, being composed of ma, 
meaning “to become,” and lakel, meaning “fecund,” na-humbe is on the 
other hand primarily a religious term ha\ing to do with re-birth and 
thus meaning fecund in a spiritual rather than a biological sense. 


BURIAL 


Position, Place and Time 


In Vao there is no burial on platforms or in canoes such as are found 
in other parts of the Northern New Hebrides, nor is there any making of 
ardficial bodies and their subsequent preservadon in the men’s house 
such as is found in South and South-West Malckula. 

Here all bodies are interred. There arc, however, two chief methods 
of interment, namely in the extended or in the squatting posidon, corre- 
Sfmnding with the two main age-grades just cited. ’ 

(a) Boys (na-sdrik), youths {malakel) and middle-aged men {seagh) arc 
buried within the dwelling-house * in the extended posidon, the verb used 
for this being tovuni. Since individuals of these age-grades arc supposed 
to have not yet achics cd the right to proceed after death to the land ofthc 
dead on the volcano, but to remain wnthin the Cave ofthc Dead, there is 


* See p. 177. 

• Youths (maUket) »rc buried 00 the Lower Side of the house. 
■Uo to middle-aged men [tmgh) I do not know. 


Whether this applies 
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□o prescribed time for burial, which may take place at any time during 
the day. 

{b) Old men (na-humbe) and very old men (mer-sean) arc buried in the 
cemeterx' outside the Upper Side of their respective Lodges, usually in 
the squatting position, the phrase used for this being gho vulu ku ni. In 
order that their ghosts may arrive in time for the nightly dance of the 
dead on the volcano on Ambrim, burial takes place shortly before sun¬ 
down, when the dance begins.* 

Old men {m-htmbt) arc buried in the cemeteries belonging to their 
respective “Sides of the Lodge,” the right of burial in the cemeteries 
belonging to the Quancr-Lodges being reserved for very old men {mtr- 
uan).* These cemeteries arc called m-tamp, from which the Lodges them¬ 
selves take their names, or tambu na ta-mat, “ the sacred place of ghosts.” 
In the case of a na-humbe adopted at birth into the opposite "Side of the 
Lodge ” in his own Quarter, he is sometimes (though not always) buried 
in the cemetery of the Lodge of his birth rather than that of his adoption 
(sec p. 189 ). 

.A very old man {mer-sean) may on occasion be buried, at his own 
request, in some specially secluded spot in order to prevent the pollution 
of his grave by the too near proximity of women. A ta-mat mSt (the ghost 
of a na-humbe) may also be buried at his own request in his own dwelling- 
house, which is then given the name of na-tamp or tambu rut ta-mat; or, if 
there arc women living too close, he may be carried a little way towards 
the Lodge, and buried there, a small house being erected over the grave. 
Special places arc reserved for this (see Map IV).* 

* If he is sick, or has sores, at the time of death, his body will be buried 
in some spmt remote from any houses or roads, for fear that his spirit 
might otherwise transmit his disease to neighbours or passers-by. 

Squatting position described. 

Bodies buried in the squatting position have the heels drawn in close 
to the buttocks, the head straight up (not resting on the knees), and the 
arms folded round the knees, each hand l>ing along the elbow of the 
opposite arm. 

Movement against burial in squatting position. 

Lately there has been a movement against burial in this position, as 
it is feared that when the body decomposes the head may fall down on 
the knees or between the legs, and remain facing downwards, which is 
held to be undesirable. Thb movement has lately received impetus 

* ir an old man dies just after sundown, his body must be kept for burial just before 
sundown on the following day. 

• Godefroy (i, 1933, p. says that old men of what he speaks of as the highest 
rank, na-tuonkt tt, are buried in tombs (tambu) close to the ghamal, but I know nothing 
of this. 
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through the appearance above-ground of the leg-bone of a ta-mat mot 
called Ma-tani, who was buried before my informant of the same name 
was bom. The appearance of this bone naturally raised the question 
“What has happened to the head?” which at the time of burial must 
have been higher than the knees. The conclusion is that it must have 
fallen between the legs and be now facing downwards. In consequence, 
some old men have lately taken to being buried in the extended position. 

I do not know why it should be considered undesirable that the head 
should face dowTiwards. In any case, the fear clashes with the assumption 
referred to on p. 560 that the head sometimes falls off the body on the 
Seventh Day after death, corresponding with the Wala version of the 
Journey of the Dead according to which the head of the dead man dancing 
with his departed kinsmen on the volcano first falls off at dawn on the 
Seventh Day after death and thereafter at dawn every day of its other¬ 
worldly existence.* It b clear that we are here dealing with a conflict 
between two dbtinct beliefs and their associated burial customs. For 
in many parts of Malekula the skull and bones of the dead arc at some 
period after burial dbinterred and either all or some of them are placed 
in a communal ossuary or “sacred place.” Thb b the case in Seniang, 
Lambumbu and Laravat * on the west, and at Sanbarci * on the cast. 
Elsewhere it b the skull only that receives such treatment, and of the 
customs centering round thb the most relevant from the point of \-icw of 
the fears entertained on Vao b that of the Big Nambas, among whom 
the corpse b buried in a kneeling position with its head projecting above 
the surface of the ground. Two men watch by the grave and continually 
wash the head to hasten decomposition, and on the Seventh Day a big 
feast is held to celebrate the separation of the lower jaw from the upper 
part of the skull. On the Thirtieth Day after death “ the head, which has 
by now rotted off the body, is then taken and put in the skull-house . . . 
where it b laid on a slab of stone at the far end in company with all the 
other ancient skulb of notable men.” * At Matanavat on the north coast 
such treatment b reserved for an important man who b buried “with hb 
head left sticking out” and the skull b later removed and placed on a 
dolmen.* 

With regard to the Small Islands, howcs’cr, according to ray own 
information, the practice docs not extend further north than Wala, where 
the skull is removed and placed inside a specially erected small dolmen 

• See pp. 226, 230. • Deacon, 4, pp. 533, 564, 575. * Ibid., 4, p. 586. 

• Ibid., 4, pp. 583-4. .Similar customs are reported by Riven from other parts 
of Melanesia. Thus, in Vanua Lava in the Banks Islands, “the fifth day after death is 
c^Ied ... ‘the head broken off,’ because on that day the head is believed to break off 
from the body, or more probably because formeriy the head was removed on that day” 
(Rivers, 1, vol. II, p. 265). In Ysabel of the Solomon Islands also the body is interred 
“with the head so near the surface that the skull can be removed later and preserved” 
iRivrn, i, vol. II, p. 275). 

‘ Harrisson, 2, pp. 58-9. 
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in the cemetery itself. It b not done on Atchin nor, so far as I could 
learn, on Vao.* 

On both these blands there b a definite movement against interment 
in the squatting position, here clearly associated with the removal of the 
skull, in favour of that in the extended position in which the body b left 
undbturbed. Thb movement appears to have had its local point of 
departure in the Malckulan coastal village of Lawor opposite Wala, 
whence so many other recent elements of Small Island culture have been 
diffused. I was assured on Atchin, for instance, that the people of the 
mainland villages of Lalep and Rel, in the interior, never bury in the 
squatting position, but always extended. The state of transition from 
one form to another has given rise to an immense number of variations 
in the actual position in which the body b buried. One such variation 
was that tried out at the burial of a man named Saraul, of Lodge Afaru 
in the village of Pweier-tsQts on Atchin. Thb man was recently buried in 
a sitting position, hb legs flat and hb body reclining at an angle of about 
45 degrees, with the arms stretched at ftill length by hb side. He was 
buried in thb manner at the request of hb sbter’s sons at VVala, who, or 
whose relatives, had bought the right of doing so from Lawor. Hb 
classificatory brothers, Melteg-to and Ta-maewo, old men still alive and 
both of whom held him in the highest respect, do not, however, intend 
to follow hb example, but mean, like the old men on Vao, to be buried 
in the extended position.* 

Hut over grave; gravestones. 

When the body b buried in one of the Lodge cemeteries, whether in 
the squatting or the extended position, a small hut b erected over it, the 

* Speiser, 3, p. 306, aucru that the iJiull b there also dbinierrcd and preserved 
beneath one of the dolmens used in the Maid rites, but thb statement needs corrobora* 
tion since at no time during my prolonged stay on Atchin and my shorter one on Vao 
did I ever hear of such a practice, and these dolmens are, moreover, trea’ted, except 
during the actual Maki rites, with scant respect. 

G^efroy, however, mentioru an incident tending to show that the Wala custom of 
placing the ikuU in a special small dolmen may formerly have existed on Vao (Code- 
froy, I, 1933, pp. 39-3). One day, when hb boys were digging ibr sand with which to 
make cement, they came across a moss of loose stones, all of the same size, beneath 
which was a cavity containing a human skull. The skull was very brittle, atxl the least 
pressure made it crumble away. The stones covering the skull appear to have been 
carefully placed together so as to form a chamber in which the skull rested. The depth 
was not great, as the excavation had Isarely gone below the humus at the time the 
discovery was made. As the excavation took place close to one of the old fighting- 
grounds he concludes that the skull belonged to a warrior slain in battle. But there 
were no other bones present, and it b more probable that the stone chamber containing 
the skull wras a mortuary one similar to those now constructed on Wala. 

• Thb change in position b of considerable interest since it confirms Rivers’s con¬ 
clusion that burUl in what he terms the “sitting'* posture was the custom of the dual 
organisation people in Melanesia, aitd also of the older layer of culture in Polynesia, in 
both of which (daces burial in the exterxled (lasition was introduced at a later date 
(Rivers, t, vol. II, pp. 381-a). 
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dcx)r facing towards the Lodge. If the dead man belongs to the age-grade 
^-sean or “very old man," this mortuary hut is called w-Atm ru2 rrur-sean, 
the old man’s house.” The grave itself, called tambu, is surrounded by 
thin upright coral blocks, which when used for this purpose are called 
Ittv-kw, and resting on these arc covering-stones (also of thin coral) called 
kuT-htr-oat. 

In Ac case of a body buried in Ac squatting position, an opening is 
left ‘“the upnght blocks at a point facing the Lodge, presumably so as not 
to obstruct Ac dead man’s view, and Acre is only a single covering- 
st<me. The whole has Ac effect of a rough dolmen, though the blocks 

^ of much lighter material Aan those used for Ac dolmens of 
the Maki. 

WhCTc burial is in Ac extended position, Ac head-stone is much 
larger Aan the oAcrs, and owing to Ac IcngA of Ac grave Acre are 
several covering-stones. 


Orientation of the Body 

With regard to the orientation of the bodies of those buried in Ac 
fanuly cemetery outside the Upper Side of Ac Lodge, Ac rule is as 
follows: 


(a) If in Ac squatting position, bo A Ac body and Ac door 

of the hut built over Ac grave must face the Lodge. 

(A) If buried in the extended position, the door of the hut must still 

face the Lodge, but the body itself may be orientated in either 
of two ways: 

(i) the feet shall be to the front and Ac head to Ac back {bughto 
tu-him) of Ac hut; or, 

(u) the body must lie across the wid A of Ac hut, with its head 
at Ac Upper Side. 


In nciAcr case is Acre any relation to Ac points of Ac compass 
smcc onentauon is m respect of Ae Lodge, the position of which is 
mcomumt. Moreover, as may be seen on Ac plan of the nllagc of 
Fctc-hul, a given cemetery is usually very much larger than its Lodge 
so that even Ac graves in Ac same cemetery, being on different poinu 
on the arc of a common circle and all facing inwards, will actuahv be 
onenuted in a variety of directions. ^ 

n of possible positions. An archaeologist, coming 

after teth I^gc and Ac huts over the graves had rotted ^ay, would 
have difficulty m 6ndmg a common rule for the orientation of bodies 
w^hich appear to be bun^ facing almost every conceivable direction, 
though such a rule, as we have seen, exists. 


• See Map IV, p. 69. 
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Stone Mausoleum Built for Old Man 

Over and above the types of grave just mentioned, old men of very 
high rank and possessed of sufficient wealth sometimes build large 
mausolea for themselves during their own lifetime. Godefix>y * mentions 
the building of one such tomb (lambu) for an old man on Vao by what he 






Fio. 56 

lUuitratiiig the orientatioo of burials in the Lodge cemetery. 

othe but over the grave, in all cases opening towards the Lodge. 

a •interment in the positioo, the two projections in the figure representing the 

feet and so also the direction in which the body is lacing. 

b -interment in the aUmU position, li) feet to the front and head to the back; (d) across 
the width of the hut, with the hcM at the Upper Side. 

calls “forced labour" (vthahag).* The tomb took several months to build 
in a leisurely way, and large numbers of stones, great and smaU, went 
towards its construction. Though built with the aid of limed mortar, a 
modem innovation due to White influence, it followed an ancient pattern 
which Godefroy, however, unfortunately docs not describe. It was 


‘ Godefroy, 1, 1934, pp. 211-14. 


' See p. 329, note 4. 
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probably not unlike the large mausoleum built on Atchin in the shape 
of a shark, which will be described in a future volume.* 


MORTUARY RITES 

I obuined three accounts of mortuary rites: an initial, brief account 
dealing with the death of a young man, and a later, fuller one regarding 
the death of a mer-sean, followed by a few notes regarding the mortuary 
rites for women. They are very far from exhausting the subject. I will 
give the rites for a mer-sean first. 

It will be noted that while the Fifth Day b an important one, no 
special importance b attached to any kind of obser\ ance on the Thirtieth 
Day, thus showing the early cultural layer to which these rites belong. 


MORTUARY RITES FOR AN OLD MAN (MER-SE.-VN) 

Altitude towards the death of an old man. 

While es’cry effort b made to preserve the life of a young man who 
has fallen sick, nothing b done to prevent the death of a man so old as 
to be called mer-sean. The native’s usual attitude towards death as a 
tragic event due to the anger of offended ghosts or to evil magic undergoes 
a complete transformation when the death b that of a very old man. For 
not only has he fulfilled hb life and died a natural death, but hb power 
over the lising, great during life, will be immensely increa^ once he has 
crossed the line into the regions of the departed. As my informant ex¬ 
pressed it, “at the death of a young man we are sorry that hb life has been 
cut off, so we fast {taur). But for an old man, hb time b finbhed and it 
b right that he should die, so we do not mourn, but adorn ourselves." 

This attitude b borne out by their behaviour, for where, in the case 
of a younger man, the weeping b long and to a great degree genuine, 
for an old man, though both men and women must make a good show 
of weeping, thb b only “makc-bclie\'c” and b soon over, for he has died 
at a good old age, and none b responsible for hb death. 


Manner of death. Regulation of debts. 

I did not myself witness any deaths on Vao. My experience on Atchin 
b, however, confirmed by Godeliny with regard to Vao, in that he 


* The only piece of sped*! ritual he mentiom in connexion vdth the conMruction of 
this tomb b the ntual bathing of the worken, who at the lame time chant. When the 
(Uy*i work WM finbh^ the worken “w«t in a group to bathe, and, on thb occasion, 
the lathing ^^vs turned into a ntual act. the bathen singing a slow majestic and beaulifui 
religious chant • •. [m] they stood in the sea with the >^ater up to their chests and wth 
ih«M arms outstretched along its surface. All sing; but from time to Ume two or three 
smk down into t^ «^ier swun s^rrml struts, ^e up again and uke their place in 
the mt^. After half an hour of wnging, when all the venes were finbhed, the^thing 
renamed its secular character (Godefroy, i, 1934, p. 213). ^ 
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says that “they die calm and without apprehension.” The two chief 
concerns of a man who knows he b about to die are: 

(a) That his mortuary rites should be properly carried out. These 
he will often have partly p)erformed already himself, and then he 
has no fear that hb relatives will omit their part in sacrificing the 
necessary pigs. 

(A) TTie regulation of hb debts. Owing to the extremely complicated 
system of exchange and borrowing, there b no moment in a man’s life 
when all the pigs in hb possession are actually hb own, or, conversely, 
when none of his own pigs have been lent to some relative or other. Such 
transactions, when they overstep a man’s lifetime, as often they do, land 
hb successors in dbputes and difiiculiies from which they nes'cr fully 
disentangle themselves. For ihb reason, and because it b a man’s pride 
to be recognised as a successful and wealthy man, who knows just where 
all hb we^th b, and who owes no man what he cannot repay, one of a 
dying man’s main concerns is to leave all his affairs publicly in order. 
He therefore sends out cycas-leaf tallies, on which the fronds on the left- 
hand side are plucked off so as to indicate hb debts, and those on the 
right-hand the number and grade of pigs which he is owed. Debtors 
and creditors arrive, the former with pigs which they themselves have 
probably borrowed in order to pay back their debt, and a general setde- 
ment is made—that b to say, if the dead man b solvent. If he b not, hb 
relatives strain every nerve to make him so. Dbputes, howev’er, not 
infrequenUy arise.* 

* Godefroy recounts a modem case in point. 

" Melte-sas died when he was about 65 years old. During his youth he had worked 
in .\ustralia, in Queensland. When be came back to Vao, the old men pointed out to 
him how behindhand he was compared with those of his own age, who had already 
attained high rank by the sacrifice of large numbers of tusked boars. ... He forthwith 
set about making up for lost time. Strong and courageous, he succeeded in amauing 
enough money, by the sale of copra, to obtain for him^f an honourable place in clan 
debates. Driven by ambition, he wished to attain the rank of Melteg-amu. In order 
to reach this, he was compelled to borrow large numbers of tusked bears which he had 
been unable to repay. When he showxd signs of dying, that is to say for the week 
preceding his death, all his creditors came to hu house and, sitting squarely before him, 
reminded Wm of his debu. One pul in a claim for three “kouar” [bo^’ort —re-entrant- 
tusker] each worth £13: another pointed out that be had never repaid him the £10 of 
English mone>’ adsttne^ to him for the purpose of prosecuting some rite: a ihirf 
bitterly regretted having lent him four large pigs which had since inexplicably dis¬ 
appear from circulation: lastly, two young braggarts loudly asserted that he had never 
properly paid for his last wife, and that they therefore claimed his last child, a young 

“To all these claimants the wTctched Melte-sas replied by uttering an indisputable 
truth, namely that he was ruined, snowed under by debts owing to the downright bad 
faith of friend and enemies alike. He saw but one way in which they might recover 
at least part of what was justly owing to them; his son... would take Krvice on 
a [while man's] trading-vessel and his wages would serve to pay tsff his father s 
debu_” 

On the other hsmd: 

“Sum-tamat died tu he had lived, swindling both relatives and friends. For twenty 
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Mortuary Officials [Talagh) 

The chief role in the mortuary rites for a mer-sean is taken by an 
official called talagh, whose main duty b the actual preparation of the 
body for burial. Thb man I will call the chief mortuary official. CeVtain 
other duties are performed by either one or more assbtants, also called 
by the same name, whom I will therefore speak of as the assistant mortuary 
officiab, though no such division of terminology cxbts in the native 
language. The word “official” alone will be used where the context 
makes it clear to whom it refers. 

These men should be selected from among the members of the dead 
man’s Lodge, but feeling is against the chief official being the ov^ti brother 
or son of the deceased. Thb may be because hb intimate handling of the 
corpse would be too dbtressing to so near a relative; in any case, these 
relatives have too much to do to allow of their undergoing the confine¬ 
ment entailed. If a member of the dead man’s own “Side of the Lodge” 
b not available for the office, then one will be chosen from the other 
“Side of the Lodge” belonging to the same Quarter. 

All the mortuary officiab sleep in the Quarter-Lodge (outside which 
the old man b buried) until the Fourteenth Day after death, when, after 
the launching of the canoe with provisions for the deceased, the duties 
of the assbtant officiab are over. The chief official remains in the Lodge 
till the performance of a special ceremony called Tulagh, or Talogh, when 
he makes hb first public appearance and b paid for hb services.* 


Restrictions in regard to women. 

There is no fasting for these men, but they may not have connexion 
with women for a year after the death of the old man, nor may they 
enter a woman’s house {ne-hime vaoine) during thb f>eriod. During their 
fourteen days in the Lodge they may not be seen of women,* except by 


y<»i» he had bled his fellow native* while by the practice of magic to obtain rain and 

“He icnt in hi* account in the form of a cyca* leaf to all thcae concerned who 
^tened to do him satiation by bringing all thee pig* that they had been owinir to 
him for «o long. Stretc^ out on his ^t, with tenderly aM>rai*ing eye be surveyed 
this fine circle of pigs tethered around him, each at its stake. , . .*• (Godefrov i 
pp. 245-0.) ' *• 

» See pp. 555^. 

• ^rdingm one statement, this only applies to the chief official, the other* beinir 
allowed to go fiedy on errand* connected with their work. In Wala none of th.™ 
be seen, except a special one edW the “ouuide official,” who S:re^^ 

c^nexion wiffi the outnde world, such as going to the mainland to procure fo^f« 
himself and ha companions. ^ luw lor 

The only ^ wh« ,he gene^ rule of seclusion U broken in Vao b when the 
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those female kinswomen of the dead man called oeiu na woroan,^ who have 
married into other villages, and who at the news of death return to the 
home-village and spend a large part of their time in the Ix>dge with the 
mortuary officials. Thus, the two categories of women living in their 
own village by whom they may not be seen are (i) the tmmamed girb, 
and (ii) all the svives of the male members of the village, though this latter 
category includes their own mothers, who keep them supplied with 
puddings. 

A further restriction which applies only to the chief mortuary official 
b the prohibition s^ainst eating anything that has been touched by 
women (except hb “mothers,” who supply him with food), and a reci¬ 
procal prohibition against any woman eating anything that has been 
touched by him. The first thing he does on issuing from hb seclusion b 
publicly to touch the yams which are to be dbtributed to the assembled 
guests, in order to demonstrate the removal of thb restriction. 

Duties of chief mortuaiy official. 

The main duties of the chief mortuary official are: 

(1) to prepare the body for burial; 

(2) to place the morsel in the mouth of the dead man during the 
first feast of communion with him before burial; 

(3) to conduct the subsequent communion rites held daily at sunrise 
and sunset until the Fourteenth Day after death; 

(4) to blacken himself on the Fifth Day; 

(5) to remain in seclusion till the ceremony of Tulagh or Talogh, 
when he b paid for hb services. 

Duties of assistant mortuaiy officials. 

The main duties of the assbtant mortuary officiab are: 

(1) to dig the grave; 

(2) to deputise, if he so wishes, for the chief official at the twice-daily 
communion rites; 

(3) to blacken themselves on the Fifth Day; 

(4) to remain in seclusion till the Fourteenth Day; 

(5) then to swim out into deep water with the canoe laden with 
provbions for the dead man. 

Death and Burial 

When a mer-sean dies, a taboo b placed on the fruit of such tree as is 
in season at that time. It b applicable to both men and women, and b 
not lifted till the morning of the first anniversary of hb death. 

^ See pp. 133-4- 
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No pig is sacrificed at the moment of death, as is the case on 
Atchin, but a fowl is killed and placed in a pudding to cook in 
the oven of the dead man’s Quarter-Lodge. This pudding with the 
fowl in it is the material for a feast of communion to be held that 
evening, the dead man himself partaking, immediately before his 
burial. 

The body is now carried into the Lodge, and if it is to be buried 
extended, it is laid out in thb position on a coconut leaf immediately 
inside the door, with the head to the Upper Side and the feet towards the 
door. If burial is to be in the squatting position, the body is propped up 
in this attitude against the horizontal bamboos forming the front wail 
{her-ghor) of the Lodge, in the comer of the Upper Side nearest the 
door. 

As soon as they hear of the death, all the dead man’s kinswomen, 
called vene na woroan,^ hasten home, each bringing a pig provided by her 
husband, which she gives to her brothers or fathers at a special presenta¬ 
tion called tam-tanuan. 

They remain in the village (? or Lodge) all the time until the feast of 
Fourteenth Day, playing games with the mortuary officials inside the 
Lodge enclosure and even the Lodge itself, dancing Pilagh, and being the 
only women allowed to set eyes on the chief official who has the task of 
preparing the body for burial.* 

Chitf moTtuaty official prepares the body. 

Towards sundown, the chief mortuary official sets about the task of 
preparing the body for burial. Having first washed it with water, he then 
anoints it all over with coconut oil {na~hore) and adorns it with all the in¬ 
signia belonging to the Maki rank that the deceased had achieved during 
his lifetime. The body is first dressed with a new coconut-fibre waist- 
board {na~tuve) and penis-wrapper {mi-atm), and the face blackened with 
a mixture of ashes called na-mbong,* in the manner of one carrying a torch 
at the Maki. No fowls’ feathers arc put in the hair, but instead a special 
twig of croton (ro-sas), here called bet na mer-sean, “old man’s fcathen.” 
The dead man’s shell-bead arm-badge {na~mban) is placed on his arm, 
with the scented leaves called hakaul and the red amaranthus flower called 
lok-lok inserted into it. Yet further scented leaves and another red 
amaranthus flower, together with another kind of croton called ro~sas 
na-mbal* arc inserted in the back of his waist-board. On his wrists arc 

• See pp. 133-4. 

* Compare the Lambumbu custom where "female mourners'’ arc secluded in the 
dead man i house for a period of thirty days, except for the twcnueih, when they ro 
down to the sea to bathe (Deacon, 4, p. 571). 

• Young men are not blackened with na-mitng, but have their faces painted red 

* It is uncertain whether the word na-m 6 al here means “sacrifice” or "hawk ” 
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placed the shell bracelets (na-Ut), pigs’ tusks, and whatever other orna¬ 
ments he may have worn during his lifetime. 

While the chief mortuary official has been thus engaged, his assistants 
have been digging the grave outside the Upp>er Side of the Lodge. Over 
the grave they erect the mortuary hut described on p. 534 called nt-him 
na nuT-sean, “ the old man’s house,” with the entrance facing towards the 
Lodge. 

Feast of communion with the dead man. 

When all b ready, the body of the dead man, in all his finery, a 
brought outside the L/xlge for the feast of communion, which takes place 
imm^iately before burid. Before the body is carried out, three kinds of 
mat are placed ready, one on top of the other, on the Upper Side immedi¬ 
ately outside the Lodge. On the ground are placed the fine mats called 
ta-mbagha, on these are laid the ceremonial mats used as currency called 
mangau, and on the top of these a layer of ordinary sleeping-mats [peturu). 
The last two, mangau and peturu, w^l be used after the communion for 
wrapping up the body. If burial is to be in the e.xtended position, the 
body is laid on the mats wnth the head to the Lodge and legs extended 
outwards. If in the squatting pxisition, it b placed on the mats and 
propped up against the front of the Lodge.' 

All the men of the Lodge now' assemble for the feast of communion, 
which b to be made with the pudding containing the fowl that was killed 
when the old man died, and which has meanwhile been cooking in the 
Lodge. The feast b called ra ghete-ghati* na~tb ru~na meT~sean, “ we partake 
of the fowl of the old man.” The pudding b taken out of the oven, and 
each man present takes a morsel in his hand. The chief mortuary official 
takes a little piece and, holding it dose to the mouth of the dead man, 
cries out "Ghire, ghete-ghati na-lmgk," “Let us partake of the pudding.” 
Ghire b the first person plural inclusive pronoun, here equivalent to an 
emphatic “Let us.” Thb word b repeated, and all those present reply 
with the long-drawn-out word “Ala . • . long .. .ki," “Tire pudding,” and 
put the morseb into their mouths, while the official puts hb into the 
mouth of the dead man. Thb b now repeated with the fowl that was 
cooked in the pudding, the official crying out “ Let us partake of the fowl,” 
and those present answ’cring with a long-drawn-out “ Aa . . . to . . . r,” 
“The fowl.” Then the official (I do not know whether thb refers to the 
chief official alone or to all of them) finishes up the rest of the pudding 
and the fowl so that nothing shall remain uneaten. 

* Compare Codrington’s account (3, p. 287) of how the corpse is “rolled in the 
mats valued as money and taken to the ghanudi if a great man, the mats arc 
many, and the swath^ corpse is set up bMween two stakes. After a time it is 
buried.” 

• This word is the equivalent of the Atchin haUi. 
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Body wrapptd up. Tube placed in mouth for reception of communion food 

after burial. 

The body is now wrapped up, first with the sleeping>mats and then 
with the ceremonial ones [mangau).^ But it is necessary to supply the 
means by which further feasts of communion can be held with the body 
of the dead man after burial. For this purpose the end of a nodeless 
length of a special kind of thin bamboo called benalum* between 2 feet 
and 2 feet 6 inches long, is placed in his mouth and supported in this 
position by the subsequent wrapping. When the body is buried, the 
other end of this bamixx) tube will project a few inches above the siuiace 
of the ground, beneath the flat covering-stone {kur~kur~vat). 

Burial and sacrifice of pigs for payment by the dead man to the Guardian Ghost. 

Live pig thrown into the grave, and body buried. 

The fine ta-mbagha mat, on which the mats now used for wrapping 
up the body were laid, is left where it is. Similar, but brand-new, 
ta-mbagha mats are now used to line the grave, it being stipulated that the 
mats so used shall have been made of the leaves of coconuts growing 
within the Lodge enclosure. 

The position and orientation of the grave have already been described 
on p. 534. Immediately before burial a .small live pig is thrown into the 
grave. This is not the “death pig” cherished throughout a man’s life¬ 
time for payment to the Guardian Ghost, since this pig, as will be seen 
below, is sacrificed later, after the body has been buried. It may be that 
which the dead man gives to Ta-ghar Lawo for interceding for him. 
However this may be, the body b then lowered on top of it and covered 
with yet more ta-mbagha mats, after which the grave is filled in with earth, 
with only the bamboo tube from the dead man’s mouth projecting above 
the surface. 

Conch blown with signal for circle-tusker. "Death pig" killed for payment 

to Le-hev-hev. 

A number of men now blow on their conch-shell trumpets the blasts 
proper to a circle-tusker in honour of the circle-tuskers that the dead man 
has sacrificed during hb lifetime, and also of the dead man himself into 
whom the soub of these tusked boars passed when sacrificed. Then the 

* Speiser (3. pp. 274, 306) uyi that after Kveral monthi, when the body has de¬ 
composed. these mats are dug up and used as currency, and suggesu that their \-alue 
as such (see p. 249) is due to the “ mana" gained through conuct Mth the dead I 
know nothing of this, but cannot deny it, not having made enquiries on these lines 
The Banks Islands monuary rite called “draw mat” referred to by Rivers (i vol I 
PP- W. *70) «»*y contain an allusion to a similar custom, though actually applied to 
the withdrawi^ of shell-money from the body before burial. 

' Atchin pmeltm. 
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chief mortuary official sacrifices the dead man's own “death pig,” reared 
by himself and kept close to him throughout life for this very pur]x>se, 
since it is with the soul of this boar that he must propitiate Le-hev-hev 
the Guardian Ghost on his entrance into the Cave of the Dead, and which 
the Guardian Ghost eats instead of devoiuing him. This pig is called 
e sivogini, and is sacrificed now so that, with the confusion of beliefs 
regarding the actual moment when the dead man sets out on his journey 
through the cave to the volcano on Ambrim, he should be not unpro\'ided 
with the necessary passport into the other world in case he should “go 
away quickly”—in other words, should set out immediately after death. 
My notes leave it uncertain whether the sacrificial signal is or is not 
sounded on the gongs for this “death pig.” 

The grave-stones, hiv-kiv and kur-kur^vat ne-ghe rmr-sean, “uprights and 
covering-stones for the old man,” are now placed in position in the 
manner already described, and seen in Plate XXI. Then the ends 
of the hut over the grave are filled in with horizontal bamboos {fur-gkor), 
leaving a small opening on the side fiicing the Lodge. 

The company now repairs to the dancing-ground, where the mortuary 
officials sacrifice yet further pigs, also called e sivogini, which arc then 
distributed among the members of the various villages who have come to 
witness the rites. Gongs may or may not be sounded with the sacrificial 
signal for these pigs. There b no special gong-signal, as there b on 
Atchin, representing the footsteps of the dead man, at first loud and 
then fainter, as he sets out on hb journey. 

Twice-Daily Feast of Co.mmunion at the Grave until the 

Fourteenth Day 

Every morning and every evening until the Fourteenth Day, at sunrise 
and sunset, the feast of communion with the body of the dead man b 
repeated at hb grave, the chief mortuary official or one of hb assbtants 
leading the rite. A special pudding b cooked, and, the men of the dead 
man’s Quarter being assembled, each man holds a morsel to his mouth, 
while the official holds another morsel over the top of the bamboo tube 
projecting from the mouth of the dead man. The official then says 
“ Ghirt," “ Let us,” and each man present partakes of hb morsel, while 
the officiator drops his down the bamboo tube into the dead man’s mouth. 

Day after Burial 

Next day ten more pigs provided by the dead man’s son arc sacrificed 
by the mortuary offiriab. These pigs arc called oehagh, and their ghosts 
provide food for the dead man during the ten days that, according to 
one version, it takes him to reach the land of the dead. TTieb corporeal 
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bodies, howe\’cr, are distributed among the members of the various 
villages on the island. According to Godefiroy, ten of the dead man’s 
coconuts are cut down to provide him with drink. The fruit of these 
demolished coconut trees may not be touched by the living. 

No Ateax 

The rite called AUan, performed at the death of a young man, b not 
included here, for thb rite b a sign of sorrow, and “we do not mourn 
for an old man.” 

Fifth Day 

In the mortuary rites of almost all peoples of the Northern New 
Hebrides the Fifth Day after death b one of the most important, since it 
b on thb day that in the older layer of culture associated with burial in 
the squatting position and with the doImen-Maki the dead man’s period 
of probation ends and he b admitted with full rights into the land of the 
dead. Thus, in Raga, it b said that Suqe “would have men die only for 
five da)^,’’ ^ and in many dbtricts, including the Small Island of Wala, 
the ghost, who b thought to remain close to hb home for the first few days 
after burial, b finally chased away on the Fifth Day. 

In Vao, as we have seen, there b some confusion as to whether the 
journey to the volcano on Ambrim takes five or ten days. The rites, 
however, point to five as the correct number, for it b on the Fifth Day 
after death that the mortuary officials and also the sons and other close 
kinsmen of the dead man blacken themselves all over in token of hb 
arrival. At the same time yet another pig b sacrificed, whose ghost is 
said to be presented by the dead man to the ghostly ferryman who ferries 
him over to Ambrim. 

It b for thb reason that, in the case of the burial of an old man in 
the squatting position, there b no rite corresponding to that of Ber-mavtl * 
{performed in the case of a young man buried in the extended position, 
which takes place on the Seventh Day after death, since the seven-day 
period of probation b connected exclusively with thb latter form of burial. 

MATEAJ^: “DEATH FEAST’’ 

Movable/east. Must precede nightly dancing leading to rites of Fourteenth Day. 

We have just seen the importance of the Fifth Day after death as 
being that which, in the older layer of culture, terminates the ghost’s 
period of probation, after which he b admitted with full rights into the 
land of the dead. On thb quinary basb has been built up in many parts 
of the Northern New Hebrides a sj-stem of mortuaiy feasts held at intervab 

‘ Codrington. 3, p. 169. 1 See p. 560. 
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of five or ten days over a protracted period, with a general release of 
mourning taboos ending as a rule on the looth day but sometimes Icisting 
till the loooth. This method of reckoning days in multiples of ten is so 
marked a feature of mortuary ritual that such numbers (with the excep¬ 
tion of 30, due to the phases of the moon), and particularly too, are 
almost invariably found throughout thb area to be connected somehow 
or other with death. In Malekula and the Small Islands it is closely 
connected (as we have already seen) with the monolith-Maki, but much 
less so with the dolmcn-Maki such as is practised on Vao. It is presum¬ 
ably for this reason that it is less prominent on Vao than elsewhere. 

There are, however, certain movable feasts that in no area 6t in with 
this decimal reckoning. Most notable among these is the rite called 
Mattan, which is the Vao form of the word meaning literally “Death 
Feast.’’ Rites bearing this name have been recorded from various parts 
of Malekula, dialectical variations being td-mesian in Seniang,* ni-masian 
in Lambumbu • and, in the Small Islands, metsen in Atchin. A case is 
reported by Deacon in which the rite was performed in Lambumbu on 
the day after burial. In Seniang the date is variable, the feast in one case 
being held five days after the corpse was laid on the stretcher. These arc 
but minor variations, for on Atchin the rite, there carried out on a most 
spectacular scale, may be performed as late as two years after death. It 
is, moreover, not unusual in the Small Islands for a great man to have it 
performed before his death so that he may himself take part in his own 
mortuary rites and make sure that they are correedy performed. One 
such occurrence on Vao has already been referred to on p. 236. I myself 
recorded others from Atchin.* Some of the more spectacular aspects of 
the later forms of the rite have already begun to be acquired by the 
Inferior Side of Vao by purchase from .Atchin. To such an extent has 
this form of the rite become ritually degraded in the interests of display 
that during my visit three old men belonging to the vdllagc of Singon on 
thb side of Vao “made metsen" (the Atchin form of the rite) together at one 
and the same time. Thb was done on account of the extreme expense 
involved, not only in the actual feasts given, but also in the payment due 
to the sellers. The more important aspects of the rite had been purchased 
some time before, but the old men had still not bought the right to dance 
the Atchin dance called IVenen. Thb they' now did. The sellers were the 
adult members of the village of Emil Parav on the Inferior Side of Atchin, 
who came in a body to teach the dance and its accompanying songs. As 
often happ>cns, there was a dbpute over the price paid, and the sellers 
returned home to Atchin highly dissatisfied with the pigs they had 

• Deacon, 4, p. 595. • Ibid., 4, pp. 566.7. 

* Thus also in Matsmavat a man "may yet live long after the death feast .. . (after 
which) he will rest and be ready easily to die. . .. The pigs have made ready his path 
of the spirit and opened the road of hereafter past the hungry devil Lc.sev4ev, who 
waits there seeking to eat those who cannot give pigs” (Harrissoo, a, p. 58). 
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received and threatened to take them back to the Singon folk and so 
annul their right to perform the dance. At the time of my visit, however, 
this threat had not been carried out. 

As a rule, however, the old form of the rite as performed on the 
Superior Side of Vao is carried out shortly after death and prior to the 
nightly dancing that leads up to the events that take place on the Four¬ 
teenth Day; but the return feast called MtU-mho, when those who have 
eaten the various parts of the pigs killed during the MaUan Death Feast 
bring yams for their hosts, does not occur until a year or two later.^ 

Return of dead man's soul to his mother's village. 

One of the striking features of this Death Feast on Vao is the dramatic 
representation of the return of the dead man’s soul to his mother’s village. 
The same feature occurs in Lambumbu, where a special pig is presented 
to the dead man’s mother’s brother, partly “in recognition of the general 
indebtedness of the deceased to his maternal uncle throughout his life,’’ 
and partly owing to “the belief that at death a man returns to the village 
of his mother’s brother.” The same motive governs the gift of a pig to 
the maternal uncle during the purchase of one of the objects connected 
with the Mangki' in the same district “to ensure that at his death the 
buyer’s soul shall go to the \illagc of his mother’s people.” • Instances of 
a similar belief arc cited by Tattevin from South Raga.* The same motive 
appears in the birth rites carried out at Matanavat on the north coast of 
Malekula, where the child’s relatives ask the maternal uncle, “ ‘ Where 
did this little thing come from?’ And the maternal uncle says: ‘From my 
vUlage.’ For the mother is of his clan, and it is the child of his place.” ‘ 

Eve of the MATEAje : Rite cauxd Ombv J{a-ul 

Review of pigs. Song of the Founder of the Maki. 

On the Eve of the Death Feast there is performed a special rite called 
Omhu na~ul. I do not know the meaning of ombu, but na-ul means the 
“return of the dead.” 

All the pigs to be killed for the MaUan on the following day arc 
reviewed by being tied to posts erected within the Lodge enclosure. 
Then all present give voice to the song sung by To-wewc, founder of the 
Maki, as he and his sister were about to sacrifice the Maki oftawi kernels 
and later as he went to his death in the hollow trunk of the nev tree.* 
Other songs arc sung relating to the Maki and to the ghosts of the de¬ 
parted. At the end of the singing those present all pretend to laugh, and 
then to cry. Then they all cry out “/ . . . i . . . 1 . . . „,»» four times. 

* See p. 556. • Form of the word .Maki (ice p. 69a). 

* De*con, 4, p. 351. * Tattevin, i, 1927, p. 93, 

* Harrisaon, a, pp. 41*2. ' See p. 386. 
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Finally the leader cries “/a,” and is answered “/a” by all assembled, 
and this too must be done four times.^ 

Dead man speaks from kis grave, soaring he has come from his mother^s 

village. 

Then one of the men of the home-village lights the special torch here 
called ombu na-ul, and with it enters the hut built over the grave of the 
dead man. One of those outside calls out “ 0 hoi" four times, with a pause 
between each cry, and he who is in the hut replies “ O he." The man 
outside calls “ Ifr hambe me?" “ Where do you come firom?”, and he inside 
replies Pfo we PI.. . me," “ I come from N . . mentioning the village 
of the dead man’s mother. Then he pretends to cry four times, and those 
outside weep aloud, after which he comes out from the hut and b pre¬ 
sented with a small live pig. 

That evening a pudding with fowk in it, which has been cooked in the 
Lodge, b divided up, part being eaten by members of the dead man’s 
Lodge, and further pieces being sent to each of the remaining Lodges in 
the village. In explaining the reason why thb pudding was cooked in the 
case of an old man, but not in that of a young one, my informant came 
out with the characteristic statement already quoted that “at the death 
of a young man we ^e sorry that hb life has been cut off, so we fast. 
But for an old man, hb time b finbhed and it b right that he should die, 
so we do not mourn.’’ 

Day of Matbaj^ 

Next day b that of the Matean Death Feast. There b no dancing, as 
there b on the corresponding occasion on Atchin. Attached- and lone- 
yams are laid out in the dancing-ground, one for each Quarter of the 
tH'o home-villages and one for each of the other villages represented. 
Pigs are now killed for the assembled vbitors; if plentiful, then one for 
each “Side of the Lodge’’; if only a moderate number arc available, 
Mc for each Quarter; and if scarce, then only one for each village. 
These pigs arc called by the special name ghoagh, and those who have 
Mtcn the different cuu from them must return with yams at the feast of 
MeU~vuho held a year or two later. 

Pig called ne-numbe sacrificed for mother's brother's son. 

T^cn a large pig b sacrificed and given to the dead man’s mother’s 
broker’s son {netun soghon). This pig b called by a special name, ne- 
ntm e. (In my accoimt of the death of a young man it was said that even 
this part of the rite b not observed so strictly as on Atchin, sometimes only 
a small pig being sacrificed for thb relative, while the large pig b given 
to the dead man s “great friend.” I do not know whether thb applies 

The number 4 lignifies “comptetion” (tee p. 644). 
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also in the case of an old man. In this account it is also stated that other 
pigs, both dead and alive, the former called ne-numbe and the latter 
wol-woUan, are given to the dead man’s “friends” “in pa^Tnent for hb 
death.”) The sacrificial signal is sounded on the gongs for the death of 
the pig killed for the mother’s brother’s son. 

It b said that the mortuary officiab break their seclusion in order to 
attend thb rite. 

Nightly dancing leading up to the Fourteenth Day. 

Beginning usually on the night of the Matean Death Feast, or as soon 
after as possible, parties from all the Vao villages come at interv'ab in due 
rotation (ar tame ranu) to dance in the dancing-ground of the dead man’s 
village. The guests may choose which they like from among the dance- 
cycles called Tunen, the Rail dance (Pilagh) and the variety of Banana- 
Leaves dance called Kd-kbke ru-mbulatean. Thb dancing ( Veluan) leads up 
to the important rite held on the Fourteenth Day called Lok Na-lang, 
during which a model mortuary canoe b launched with provisions for the 
dead man’s ghost, and finally lands up at hb mother’s village. Of the 
three dances mentioned, the most important b Tunen, danced on the last 
night, that b to say on the Eve of the Fourteenth Day, by the members 
of the dead man’s village. 

EVE OF THE FOURTEENTH DAY 
UlDsge, ** Wooden Piuxjvv ” 

Dead man's wooden pillow taken to his mother's village. 

On the Eve of the Fourteenth Day afier death takes place the ceremony 
called Ulunge, or “ Wooden pillow,” * which consbts in returning thb 
intimate possession, on which the dead man during hb lifetime rested hb 
honoiu'ed head, to the dead man’s mother’s village. 

The dead man’s brothers and other male kinsmen on the paternal side 
all proceed to hb mother’s village, taking with them a young unmarried 
girl who carries the dead man’s pillow strapped to her back by means of a 
dancing-mat called ne-sal.* They all dance Pilagh in the dancing-groimd 
of the mother’s village, while two of their number construct a small hut 
called ne-hime na M . . ., }A. being the name of the deceased. When the 
dance b over, the pillow b placed inside thb hut, and a money-mat 
(mangau) on its roof, after which the visitors proceed to cut down some 
valuable tree, such as a coconut or a bread-fruit, belonging to the mother’s 
village.* 

‘ Compare Mou uiwtgo, ilinga, llkopta unmga, all meaning “pillow.” Codringtoo, 
(3, p. 282) dcimbes a mortuary feast on Macwo and Raga called Uloei. hut translates 
thb “The howling.” • 

' Atchin ne-tid. 


• Presumably to provide the dead man with food. 
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The girl who had carried the pillow remains in the mother’s village, 
where she must remain for a year, fasting (tour) and abstaining from 
sexual intercourse. Thb is the reason for the choice of an unmarried girl, 
since she would have less temptation to infringe the last of these restric¬ 
tions. 

On their departure the visitors are loaded by the mother’s people 
with gifts of money-mats and yams. 

Confirmation of this Vao custom comes from Atchin, with the addi¬ 
tional information that the hut is constructed on the stone-platform 
erected during the second part of the Maki in the dead man’s mother’s 
village, and that his fan as well as his wooden pillow is deposited within it. 

The account I received was in connexion with the recent death of a 
man called Meltcg-ghirighiri-maki, who was Speaker of the Vao village of 
Togh-vanu. His mother was a woman of the Lodge MtlSnbek in the 
Atchin village of Olep, one of the twin-villages which, together called 
Ruruar, form the Superior Side of that island (she does not figure in 
my genealogy of the Lodge). This man was ill for two months before he 
died, and before his death he sent for Melteg-samen and Melteg-wes, both 
men of his mother’s Lodge whom he called natuk, “son,” and gave to each 
of them a live pig, the purpose of which I do not know, though it was 
presumably in order to ensure the correct carrying out of the programme 
in his mother’s village. After his death, his mother’s relatives from Olep 
went to Vao and killed three pigs. 

The pillow, in Atchin called no-uM, carried on her back by the dead 
man’s brother’s daughter, and the fan (tu-rib) ^ are said to have been 
brought to Atchin, not on the Eve of the Fourteenth Day but on the 
Tenth Day after death. This, however, may be a mutake, owing to 
analog)’ with the patrilineal decimal system of dating on that island. 
The viritors danced the Rail dance called Pila (corresponding to the Vao 
PUagh) from the beach at Onema through the dancing-grounds of Olep 
and Pweter-tsOts, to the house of Meltcg-rum, the dead man’s mother’s 
brother, though this man was no longer alive, and his house was falling to 
pieces. Then they returned to the Olep dancing-ground called N’amal 
Para, where they built on the stone-platform a hut with rafters projecting 
in the manner called tsin (“bones”), and deposited in it the dead man’s 
pillow and Ian, and on the roof a woman’s dancing-mat called ne~lsal.* 

With regard to the cutting down of fruit trees in the village of the dead 
man’s mother and the subsequent rewarding of the marauders, an amusing 
instance of the workings of culture-contact occurred during the recent 
celebrations connected with the death of Meltcg-hangawul, of Togh-vanu. 

* Made of a imall coconut leaf with the fronds bent back and plaited into one 
another. 

* In the Vao account, it b stated that the mat placed on the roof is a inone>'-mat 
(mangau). The Atchin nt-isal is equivalent to the Vao itt-sal, by means of which, according 
to the Vao account, the girl carries the pillow. 
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Tim man’s mother also came from the village of Olep, on Atchin, where 
this rite is not indigenous. In spite of the fact that this was by no means 
the first occasion when this portion of the Vao ritual had been performed 
on Atchin, the Atchinesc have never seen the point of hasing to pay for 
the destruction of their trees. They could not prevent it, but were not 
going to pay, and the visitors return^ to Vao empty-handed and hungry. 

FOURTEENTH DAY 

We now come to the celebrations connected with the Fourteenth Day 
after death. Fourteen is an unusual number in New Hebridean citlture, 
and I can offer no explanation of what it signifies. The rites performed 
consist of: 

(i) The planting of a special yam and banana, which arc surrounded 
by a fence and left to rot. 

(a) The eating of a pudding called lok na-lang in a special hut erected 
in the dancing-groimd. 

(3) The launching of a canoe with provisions, clothing and luxuries 
for the dead man, which is finally towed in to the dead man’s 
mother’s village and there placed on a stone-platform. 

(4) On this day also the twice-daily communion with the dead man 
ceases; the assistant mortuarj’ officials (but not their chief) are 
released from their duties; and the dead man’s patrilineal kins¬ 
women who have been keeping company with the mortuary 
officials in the Lodge return to their respective husbands living 
in other villages. 

Banana and sptcial yam planted. 

The first act, which takes place on the Eve of the rite (which as 
usual begins at sundown) is the planting, by the brothers and sons of 
the dead man, at a certain spot on the Upper Side of the dancing-ground, 
of a banana tree and of a yam of a special kind called bUmn. Round these 
is erected a circular fence called na-lit, made of groups of reeds (marwure) 
arranged in a diamond pattern and hung with red amaranthus flowers. 
The work of preparing the reeds, by stripping off all the leaves except the 
top ones, is done by the rnarried sisters of these men—the Peru na woroan 
whom we have seen playing such a prominent part in the proceedings 
The leaves left on the top of the reeds form a graccfiiUy drooping crown 
to the fence, which can be seen in the middle of the panorama of the 
Pete-hul dancing-ground (sec Frontispiece and Plate XVI). The fhiit 
of the banana is left to ripen and fall, and the yam to rot in the ground 
—no one will cat them—and the fence is left to decay. 

This act is performed only in the case of a very old man {mer-sean) or of 
a ta~mat mot (deceased na-humbe) who has nearly reached the age of a 
mtr-stan. It is connected also in some way with the performance of the 
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supreme sacrifice on the stone-platform at High Maki, those only who 
have performed this sacrifice being rewarded after death in this way. I 
was unable to find out the meaning of the act, though later information 
points to the fact that it is probably connected with the belief held on 
Wala that the dead man himself plants a banana tree in the land of the 
dead.^ A banana tree is planted also during rites giving entrance to 
certain grades in the Nalawan ghost society in Seniang.* 

The na-lang pudding. 

During this same evening there b constructed also a special hut called 
nt-fum a na-lok na-lang. In the case of an old man for whom a banana tree 
has been planted, this hut will be placed close to it on the Upp>er Side 
of the dancing-ground. When no banana tree has been planted, the 
hut will be constructed by the side of the road, as during the mortuaiy 
rites for a young man. 

The name given to the hut means “house of the na-lang pudding," 
referring to a pudding of this name eaten in it on the following day. I 
am unfortunately unable to translate this word, but it seenu probable 
that it is related to rien long, the name given in Laravat in North-Central 
Malekula to a special enclosure erected as a pied-i-tene for the ghost “to 
reside in during the haunting period after the decease, so that it may not 
molest those dwelling in the house. The ghost b feared, and thb b in part 
a dodge to trick it and keep it fix>m vbiting the houses of the village. 
Considerable uneasiness b felt about going past this structure at night.” • 

That evening a fowl b cooked and placed in the s[>ecial pudding from 
which the hut takes its name. Thb b cooked, not in the Lodge, but in 
the house of the dead man himself. It b so large that two or three men 
are engaged in preparing it. When made, it b placed in the earth-oven 
to cook all night in readiness for the following morning. 

During the night Tunen is danced in the dancing-ground by the men 
of the home-village, the last in the rotation of villages that have danced 
there at nightly interv'ab since the Malean Death Feast. 

Next morning, in plain daylight, those who had made the pudding 
go into the dead man’s house where it has been cooking all night, and 
carry it op>cnly to the Lodge, preceded by another man blowing dtemate 
short and long blasts on a conch. 

Meanwhile, all the other men of the Quarter have been up since dawn 
making puddings, each one for himself, in hb own house. TTiese are left 
to cook, and on the sound of the conch-shell trumpet the men all assemble 
in the Lodge, whence the special pudding b now carried to the hut set 
up on the previous evening, and there consumed. Thb b, however, not 
a communion feast, and there b therefore no compubion to eat, and its 
exact purpose remains obscure. 

* Layard, 4, p. ia6. • Deacon, 4, p. 395. 


* Ibid., 4, p. 576. 
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Model canoe launched with provisions for the dead man. 

We now come to the main business of the day. This is called ra se 
nu-wak na mer-sean, “we launch the old man’s canoe." This refers to a 
small model canoe, five or six feet long, sent out to sea with proNosions 
and clothing for the deceased. The canoe itself is manufactured on the 
previous day by the men, while the strips for the sail are, as in the case of 
a full-size canoe, made by the women. In this case the women who make 
the sail are those of the dead man’s kinswomen called veru na woroan. It 
is only these women who are allowed to take part in the work. Women 
married into the village {vene na laghean) may not take part, nor may girb 
bom in the village but who arc not yet nubile. 

It is not possible here to discuss all the instances of canoe burial or 
of setting the body adrifi in a canoe that occur throughout Oceania, and 
with which thb Vao rite may in some way be connected.* In Vao, 
however, the body has already been interred, so that, whatever may be 
the origin of the rite, it is now concerned not with the body but vsith 
the soul. 

After eating the special pudding, the dead man’s near kinsmen now 
carry this model canoe down to the shore, while those who accompany 
it dance weluen na nu-icak tembe, “dance of the canoe running before the 
wind,” and sing songs of the Return from Oba.* The only man who 
remains in the village is the chief mortuary official, who may not yet leave 
the Lodge. In the canoe b placed a small pig and a provbion-basket 
{mah) containing food, dress and luxuries for the use of the dead man. 
The provbions consbt of a pudding, and bananas and coconuts of different 
kinds; the dress, of a penb-wrapper and plaited girdle {ne-tuw) ; and the 
luxuries, of such modem articles as matches and tobacco, these being, since 
the arrival of the white man, the invariable companions of every old man. 

Arrived at the beach, apparently at any spot, probably at that used 
by the dead man during hb lifetime, they say "Ra we ra se nu-wak," “Let 
us go and launch the canoe,” and push it out to sea. All the mortuary 
officiab (except the chief one), and all their kinswomen {veru na woroan) 
who have been associated with them in the Lodge, but no one else, swim 
out to sea, taking the canoe with them. 

When far out in deep water they cry "Ra teng tuloni t mule," " We weep 
as we accompany it (him) on its (hb) way,” and calling out “£ . . . r . . . 
e ... e " four times they leave the canoe and swim back to shore. 
Arriv^ there, a conch-shell tmmpet signal is blown with the signal due 
to a circle-tusker signifying the dead man’s rank. 

Speiscr • asserts that the canoe b intended to drift over to Ambrim 
where the honoured dead spend their life after death. However thb may 
be, what actually happens is that the men of the dead man’s mother’s 

* For a comprehensive study of these see Rivers, i, chapter xxvn. 

•Seep. 321. * Speiscr, 3. p. 315. 
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village, who have been waiting near by in a canoe, take the model 
mortuary canoe with its provisions in tow and return with it to their own 
landing -place, where they build a small stone-platform and, 

placing the canoe on it, leave it there until it rots. The stone-platform 
is carelessly made, being often no more than a heap of stones added to 
all the similar stone-platforms previously erected for a similar purpose. 
The food and other articles found in the canoe arc appropriated to the 
use of the maternal rcladves. Thus, in addition to a man’s soul and his 
pillow and fan, these things also eventually find their hnal resting-place 
in the dead man’s mother's vnllage. 

If, however, as sometimes happens, the maternal relatives, especially 
if they belong to another bland, neglect to take possession of the canoe, 
the men of his own village, rather than sec it drift aimlessly about, them¬ 
selves tow it back to their own beach and place it on a previously erected 
stone-platform. 

Last feast of communion; assistant mortuajy ojiciab released and kinswomen 

return home. 

In the meantime, those who have been present at the launching of the 
canoe return to the village. The men take from their ovens the puddings 
prepared at dawn, and cat them together in the Lodge. Thb b probably 
a feast of communion, and b the last of these twice-daily feasts which were 
iiutituted on the day of death, and now cease. 

All the mortuary officiab, except the chief, arc now released from their 
duties. The latter must continue hb seclusion in the Lodge until the 
feast called Tulagh, or Talogh, which b specially organised to celebrate 
hb first public appearance. 

The dead man’s married kinswomen {oene na woroan), who had left 
their homes and have been keeping company with the mortuar>’ officiab 
in the Lodge since the day of death, arc given baskets full of yams, and 
now return with these to their husbands.* 

MOVABLE FEASTS 

Now begins the serious work of going over every day to the gardens 
on the mainland, to bring home yams and other provender for the series 
of feasts which are to follow, and the date of which depends solely on the 
rate at which food can be accumulated and the necessary “ prof>ertics ” 
prepared. Needless to say, local patriotbm demands that these shall be 
held as quickly and as lavbhly as enci^gy and stores will allow. 

^ Thii word is that gcnermlly used for a dolmen, thus showing the dote connexion 
between these two types of moaument. The heap of stones in this case b not unlike 
a cairn. 

* Goddioy (i, 193^ p. 5a) mentions a saenhee at the end of a lunar month, and 
another at_ the end of six lunar months. 1 did not record these, and he docs no more 
than mention them. 

s* 
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BuR-TAMBEAJf OR TuLO-GOGOM 

First pari. Exchange of loo puddings and coconuts between twin-villages. 

The first of these is Bur-tambean, or Tulo-gogon, a ceremony-divided 
into two parts, the first of which may be held on the fifth, sixth or as 
much as thc^ tenth day after the launching of the canoe. This rite is 
remarkable in that it concerns only that Side of the Island to which the 
dead man belongs. My account refers specifically to a death occurring 
on the Superior Side consisting of the twin-villages of Pete-hul and 
Togh-vanu. 

The first part of the rite consists in an exchange, on successive days, 
of too small puddings, called na-lok ne ghe mer-sean,^ “puddings for the old 
man,” and too coconuts (in the stages of growth called na-womp or nu-mbut) 
between the twin-villages. On the first day too of each of these objects 
arc sent to Togh-vanu, and on the second a similar number is returned by 
Togh-vanu to Pctc-hul. Smaller numbers arc exchanged out of courtesy 
wth the two small refugee communities of Tolamp and Saraliwe. Nothing 
is sent to any community on the other Side of the Island. 

Second part. Presentation of fowl and yams to every group of males bom of a 

common father and rruther. 

After this, a day is appointed for the second part of the rite, when the 
dead man’s kinsmen present a fowl and a yam to every group of males 
on this Side of the Island * who arc bom of a common father and mother. 

This WM first represented to me as “gifts to all the bete-ram" (eldest 
sons of their father) in the N-illagcs concerned. Thb statement, however, 
soon had to be modified when it appeared that the eldest surviving son 
(such as Vago-lili, see Tolamp genealogy. Table X), who never had been 
an official bele-ram, was among the recipients. Moreover, two sons of 
different mothers but of the same father could also, in certain cases, each 
receive a gift, though the second of these could in no case be a bete-ram 
in the official sense. Finally, my informant came out with the full 
explanation that though it is, as a rule, the first-bom sons of common 
parents who rweivc each a fowl and a yam, these gifts arc not meant for 
them as individuals, but rather as representatives respectively of each 
set of sons bom of the same two parents on that Side of the Island. 

My informant’s use of the word bete-ram in thb connexion will be seen 
to be very much looser than that defined under the secUon dcaUng with 

the rites in connexion with the birth of an eldest son.* There a boy was 

only a beU-ram if he v^-as the first-born son of hb father, here the term b 
extended to include one who b the eldest son of hb mother, although hb 
father may have had a previous bete-ram by another wife. 

* Equiv^cni to the Atchin tok-woUewots. 

’ Including Tolamp and Saraliwe. 


* See p. 181-2. 
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Thus, a man ha\'ing two sons by two wives will be entitled to three 
fowls and yams, one for himself and one for each son. Further sons by 
the same wives do not increase his claim. In the same way, two sons 
bom to the same w’oman by successive husbands require a fowl and a 
yam apiece. 

Though it b usual for the eldest, or eldest surviving, of a number of 
brothers to take the part of beU-ram and receive the gifts, it b in reality a 
matter of arrangement between them as to which shall act. For example, 
Mclteg-vanu * b entitled to a fowl and yam for himself, and a second for 
his baby son who b not yet of an age to be able to receive it. Meltcg-vanu 
might feel embarrassed at receiving two fowb while hb brothers Rangon 
and Dominik stood by and received none, and would probably depute 
Rangon to receive the one due to the three of them as being sons of a 
common father and mother.* 

Though presentation takes place on the public dancing-grotmd, 
women may not be there. The masculine character of the proceedings 
b further emphasised by the naming of the fowb and yams, which arc 
here called respectively tb-gogon and rom-gogon, the second syllable, gogon, 
being probably equivalent to the Atchin kon or km and mcanine “taboo” 
or “holy.”* ® 

When all have assembled, the Speaker calb on those entitled to them 
to come forward and receive their gifts. Then each member of the dead 
man’s Lodge conducts the particular ftrst-bom that b hb “friend” to 
the fowl and yam that have been placed ready for him. These then retire 
to consume the provender, which may on no account touch the lips of 
one from the other Side of the Island. 

The yams may apparently be presented cither atuched or lone. 

A touch of humour may be introduced into the proceedings by the 
choice, for a group consisting of three or four brothers, of a yam which 
has three or four tubers attached to the same root. Thb, however, b only 
a joke, a single beU-ram being often presented with one that has more 
than one tuber. 

Tulagh or Taloch 

Thi chief mortuaiy official issues from fus seclusion in the Lodge. Removal of 

his restrictions on food. 

Till now, the chief mortuary official, who washed and prepared 
the body for burial, has remamed secluded in the dead man’s Lodge. 

* See gc^og>-. Tabic X. 

* iMtance* given me frora the genealogy were: 

MeUcg-^nu’i *on and Ni-sel (a) are entitled to a fowl and yam each, haxnng 
separate ■atheri though a common mother. Vago-lili will receive one fowl and yam 
Iw himi^ ***®‘»d for his two som (by the same mother) Tur a^ Tcmar. 

Ni-sel (I) a^ Mal-salc receive one between them, and Mal-togh one to hiimelT. 
.Ma-taru t^l rec«vc one for himself, and a second for Wale-kobu and Masing-meria. 

As dtstmet from xAegAon. which means “bitter.” 
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Among the restrictions connected with his seclusion has been the pro¬ 
hibition against eating anything that has been touched by any woman 
(except his mothers), and a reciprocal prohibition against any woman 
eadng anything that has been touched by him. 

The ceremony of Tulagh, or Talogh, which now takes place, marks 
the public removal of these restrictions. 

Preparatory to this all the villages of the island come in turn to per¬ 
form the Rail dance called Pilagh^ in the dancing-g;round, though this 
may on occasion be compounded so that all of them dance on a single 
occasion together. 

When this is over, yams are placed on the dancing-ground for the 
chief mortuary official and for the visiting villages, as is usual at all such 
gatherings. When all is ready, and the people are assembled, the chief 
official, his body oiled and decorated and his face daubed with red paint, 
comes radiant into the dancing-ground, is seen of all present, and walks 
down the row of yams, touching them all in turn. This is precisely what 
is done by women at the gkor-ghor ceremony after the Maki.» Here it is 
done in order to show, by openly touching the yams that arc to be dis¬ 
tributed far and wide throughout the island, that the restrictions attaching 
to him in his official capacity arc now over. 

He now sacrifices with a stick one of the many pigs provided by the 
dead man’s mns as gifts for the visiting villages, and the renting pigs 
are then sacrificed by the members of hb Lodge and placed with the yam 
hwps. The dead man’s son then pays the chief official for hb services 
with a live circle-tusker. This b called t tuloni tdagh, “recompensing the 
mortuary official,’’ and a conch-shell trumpet b blown with the correct 
signal for the pig that has just changed hands. 

Mete-who 

Exchange of jams with those who haoe eaten parts of the pigs killed at 

MATEA.S. 

Thb, apart from the annual anniversary communion, b the last of 
all the mortuary rites. It consbts in a complimentary exchange of yams 
with all those who ate the various “cuts” of the pigs (ghoagh) which were 
killed and dbtributed at the Matean.* 

An interval of a year or two b allowed to elapse before thb exchange 
takes place, owing to the necessity of waiting for a good crop of yams. 

Large numbers of these are collected and arranged in heaps for the 
various Lodges and villages. Then all those who have eaten parts of the 
pigs already mentioned arrive with attached- and lone-yams, and going 
up to their hosts say, “Thb b for the head” of such and such a pig 
“Thb for the rump” of another, “Thb for the ribs” of a third, or “TtS 
* See pp. 3^13. 515. » See p. 407. . See’p. 547 - 
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for such and such a small pig.” The giving of these yams is called ra 
oaitgani ghoagh, “we return Ibod for the pigs.” The Speaker then 
announces that they may take the yams that have been placed ready for 
them, and they depart, the yams they have been given being roughly 
equal in size and quality to those that they have brought. 

Anniversary Communion. Huihuluam 

There remains only the annual communion rite celebrated on the 
anniversary of the old man’s death, held every year so long as the memory 
of him is kept alive. Tlie anniversary day b called Simbean, and the feast 
HuUmluan. The day of the moon on which he died b remembered, and 
the moon itself b recognbed by whether death occurred at the time of 
the new yams or the season of the na-viho fruit tree or some such natounl 
event connected with the native calendrical system. 

On the anniversary itself there are three communion rites, the first 
and last with a pudding, and the second and central rite of the whole 
proceeding with a kava root {malogh). Kava b not drunk in the Small 
Islands (though it b said to be by the Big Nambas in the interior of the 
mainland), but it b used on various occasions during the Maki and alw 
for magic. So far as I know, thb b the only occasion on which it b placed 
in the mouth. The tenor of the petitions offered by the liv ing to the 
deceased after the communion b that the latter may do them no harm, 
protect them from evil and give them increase in pigs. 

Only the men of the dead man’s Quarter take part in thb rite, though 
a general feast for the whole Side of the Island b made on the following 

Morning communion with pudding. Petitions to dead man. 

On the morning of the anniversary a small pudding b made by the 
men of the dead man’s Quarter in theb Lodge. When cooked, it b taken 
out of the oven and cut up into small pieces. Each man holds a piece 
in hb hand, with which to communicate. No one says “ Gfure’* as b done 
on other occasions, because they are seated so close together as to make 
it unnecessary. They watch one another, and at one moment each bites 
off a morsel, saying ‘‘JYa . . . long . . . ki," “The pudding,” drawing the 
word out. Then the presiding man offers a petition to the dead man, 
beginning ^wa^ with the customary formula “ Ta-mat wurogh," “Ghost, 
stay quiet,” with which all communion prayers begin.^ As an ex¬ 
ample of the petitions offered on thb occasion my informant gave the 

, * JSf”' formula is uttered every time a yam-pudding (na-tangk) is eaten, as a kind 

M holds true of the Banks Islands, of which Codrington (3, p. 27 1) says. 

At ormnarymr^ when the oven b opened a bit of food is put aside for the dead, with 
the words This is for you, let our oven be well cooked.*” 
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following; Stay quiet, do not harm us. If any harmful thing approaches, 
let it go away, let it not come close to us. Give us long life; let us live 
to a good old age, as you did. Give us plenty of pigs. Give us circle- 
tuskers, re-entrant-tuskers, curved-tuskers, crescent-tuskers.” 

Message-yams {na~mbut), specially adorned with the scented herbs 
called hakaul, to announce the occasion, arc now placed outside each 
Quarter-Lodge on this Side of the Island, so that the members of those 
Lodges shall find them in the evening on their return from the mainland, 
and be reminded of the occasion. 

Chief communion with kava stick. Petitions to dead man. 

After the placing of these yams now takes place the central rite of the 
day, the feast of communion with the kava stick. Pieces of this arc broken 
off, and each man of the dead man’s Quarter holds one to his mouth. 
Catching one another’s eyes, they all at one time bite off a tiny piece. 
But they don t liltc^ the taste of it, and having uttered a long-drawn-out 
Ma ... lo . . . ghi ’ (“kava”) they spit it out. Then they all repeat the 
formula “ Ta-mat umrogh," “G^t, stay quiet,” and one man wiU address 
the ghost of the dead man, saying, “This is your day, do not let any thin g 
harm us. If anythmg harmful approaches, send it away. If war ap¬ 
proaches, turn it from us. If sickness approaches, turn it from us. . . .” 
If any man has anything to say, he wiU say it. ApparenUy all the peutions 
arc of a general nature, a man not daring to ask for particular benefits. 

Evening communion, with pudding. 

After this, a large pudding is made, with luxuries like fowls and fish 
caught during the previous day and night, and is placed in the oven. 
The members of the Lodge remain on the island all day, and in the 
evening the pudding is taken out and a third communion is made. 

ext day. Rom van-van. Pudding eaten by all men of dead man's Side of the 

Island. 

Participation in the anniversary communion is reserved for the men 
of the dead man’s own Lodge. On the following day, howes-er, a feast 
called van-van is held embracing the male populauon of the whole of 
t^ Side of the Island. Small puddings arc eaten in the morning, as on 
the previous day, by the members of the dead man’s Lodge. Then more 
yams not decorated mcs$agc->’ams, as on the day before, but attached- 
^d lone-y^ for eati^-arc presented to the Lodges of the remaining 
Quarters of the twin-village and the strangers Using on their land All 
the men of this Side of the Island stay at home all day, make a pudding 
out of the yams, and cat it in the evening. 

^ important condition atuches to this feast. It may only take place 
in the case of the anniversary faUing at the season of new yams, when food 
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is scarce, for it is necessary to be certain that every piece shall be eaten. 
If yams are plentiful, it might happen by oversight that, not being immedi¬ 
ately cooked, one of the yams mig^t be replanted and that the resulting 
new yams might at some later date be eaten by a woman. This would 
be a terrible thing to happen to yams in any vv’ay connected with the 
feast of communion with the dead. 

Of the two days, the actual anniversary, Simbean, is the only one having 
true ritual importance. The second, Rom van-van, is “only for eating.” 

Taboo on fruit now lifled. 

If any fruit (such as naviko) is in season at the time of the death of a 
mer-sean a taboo is placed on it, to be observed by both men and women, 
and is not lifted till the morning of the first anniversary, when it is cooked 
in the first of the puddings eaten in the Lodge.^ 

Special Sacrifice on Tenth A.n'niversary 

According to Godefroy, anniversary communions continue until the 
tenth year after death, when a special sacrifice takes place. He gives, 
however, no further details. 


MORTUARY RITES FOR A YOUNG MAN 

The following notes on the death of a young man are very sketchy, 
and were taken down before I was aware of the age-grades stated above, 
and before obtaining the account of the mortuary rites for a ttur-sean. 
Such comparisons as I have been able to make, therefore, have been 
made while writing it up, when it was too late to ask any of the many 
questions that present themselves. 

Burial 

When a young man dies his face b painted red * and he is wrapped in 
money-mats (mangau) and buried extended, at any time of day, in hb 
own house, either at the Lower Side {tosan atan) or across the closed end 
of the house with hb head to the Lower Side. Before he b lowered into 
the grave, a small live pig b thrown in. Thb pig b called r tulo goni,* “it 
accompanies him on hb way.” The dead man’s body b then lowered 
into the grave, and immediately thb has been done there takes place the 
^crifice of a pig called r mu/r gfiini, “he goes home,” presumably the 
“death pig” sacrificed for presentation to the Guardian Ghost. 

■ *' 52 * • An old nuui'f Imcc b painted black. See p. 540. 

If the dead man n very youn^, thi* is omitted. 
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When the n%’o or four men who have buried the body turn to come 
out of the hotise, their way is blocked by an expert magician (mara-man), 
who gives them leaves of a kind called ro-uiavi, over which he has sung 
special songs. With these they go straight down to the sea, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left. Here they scoop up sea-water in the 
leaves, sipping it and spitting it out four times. Then they wash them¬ 
selves all over with more water taken up in the leaves in order to “get rid 
of the smell of the corpse.” Having thrown the leaves away, they fill 
their hands with sand and, returning to the dead man’s house, stand one 
on each side, if there are two of them, or two on each side if there arc four, 
and turning their backs to the house, throw the sand all together on to 
the roof. 

(These men might appear to correspond to the mortuary officials who 
ofiiciate at the death of an old man. But I was told that there are no 
such officials for the death of a young man, and these men certainly do 
not sleep in his house.) 

Mothers, daughters and wives remain in the house till Fourteenth Day. 

Till the feast held on the Fourteenth Day the mothers and daughters, 
and the wives of the dead man if he was married, sleep in the house and 
may not leave it except to relieve themselves. (Nothing could form a 
greater contrast to thb than the rigid exclusion, in the case of an old man, 
of all women except those bom in the village and married elsewhere.) 

Atea}/ 

On the day after death there is a ceremony called Atean, not performed 
in the case of an old man, in which certain relatives take coconuts to 
the house of the deceased. (This, or something unrecorded in the rite, 
is apparently a mark of sorrow, which is the reason why it is not done in 
the case of an old man, for whom “we do not mourn.”) 

Fifth Day 

On the morning of the Fifth Day (bong e-lim) after death the relatives 
blacken their faces, and in the evening bring yanu and bananas, which 
arc then redistributed among the guests. The verb used for this re¬ 
distribution is kel-kel. 

Seventh Day. Ber-mavel 

On the evening of the Seventh Day after death (the day on which 
the head u said to fall off the body) the dead man's brother or son takes 
a firesh young coconut leaf and throws it on to the grave. This is called 
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Btr-mavd, signifying the separation of the head from the body.’ In reality 
the head remains untouched. This rite is doubtless connected with the 
new forms of belief in which seven days, and not five, is the dead man’s 
period of probation. In Wala it is said of the dead on the Ambrim 
volcano that their heads fall off and their bones fall asunder every dawn 
till they join together again the following evening, but that this does not 
happen to the newly arrived ghost till the Seventh Day after his death.* 
The coconut leaf thrown on to the grave corresponds with the coconut 
placed on it in Lambumbu on the ninth day. This coconut represents 
the dead man’s soul, and on the tenth day it u thrown out to sea, since 
it is on that day that the ghost is belie\'cd to set out for the Land of the 
Dead.* 

Mateax 

The death feast called MaUan takes place, as in the case of an old 
man, at a variable date and not too long after death. 

Five days before, “counters” called na-mbet arc distributed among 
the members of the dead man’s Lodge, binding each to bring a given 
number of yams. The pigs to be killed on the morrow arc review^ by 
being tied to posts erected within the house-enclosure. There is no 
pudding, as there is on the corresponding occasion after the death of an 
old man, because the relatives arc sad that the young man has died 
before his time. 

Large pig killed and given to mother's brother. 

Next morning the pigs arc taken to the dancing-ground, and attacbed- 
and lone-yams arc laid out for the visitors. These now assemble from all 
the villages in the island, and a pig is killed for each village represented. 
These pigs arc called gfoagh or gohoghine. Then a large pig, here called 
ne-numbe, b killed and given to the people of the dead man’s mother’s 
village, though this is not so strictly observed here as on Atchin, only a 
small pig being sometimes killed for the mother’s people, while the large 
pig b given to the dead man’s “great fiicnd.” * Other pigs, dead and 
alive, the former all called tu-numbe and the latter wol-wolean, are pven 
to all hb “friends” “in payment for hb death.” 

Some of the vbitors have brought gifts of monc>'-mats {mangau). All 
present arc now paid with mats “for having cried” for the dead man, 
and the sacrificial signal b sounded on the gongs for the pigs that have 
been killed. 

' Btr is equivalent to the Atchin w^ar, meaning “ripe”: noeel may be the same as 
the Atchin mimbur, “broken olT.” 

• See pp. 330, 53a. • Deacon, 4, p. 570. 

* Who this “grat friend” may be is a matter which I unfortunately did not look 
into. On this subject with regard to Seniang sec Deacon, 4, p. 538. 
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Mete-vvho 

RETURN FEAST FOR MATEAJ{ 

The return feast for the MaUan, called MeU~vuho, only occurs if the 
young man who has died was old enough to have adopt^ the wearing 
of a special bark-board belt of the type called tuve nighe. Otherwise it b 
omitted. 

Fourteenth Dav 

As in the case of an old man, the Fourteenth Day after death is an 
important one. On the previous evening, a special pudding, called lok 
na-lmg, b placed cooked in the dead man’s house, to be eaten the 
following day in a specially constructed hut made of coconut leaves set 
up in one of the places reserved for thb purpose by the side of the public 
road. Thb hut, like that set up at the death of an old man, b called 
nt'im a na-lok rut-lang, “the house of the m-lang pudding.” 

Early on the morning of the Fourteenth Day, before the sim b yet 
up, uvo men go to thb hut and, breaking off part of a cane [marwure) 
which has been planted there, return to the village, one of them trailing 
thb cane on the ground behind him, while the other blows plain blasts 
on a conch-shell trumpet. They go straight to the dead man’s house, 
where hb mother, wife and daughters have been sleeping since hb death! 
The two men halt in front of the house, and when the women, awakened 
by the blasts on the conch shell, open the door the man who has been 
dragging the cane goes in and throws it down on the grave. Tlie other 
then lays aside hb conch and, having cried I. four 

times in a high falsetto voice, falls to weeping loudly. Then the women, 
and the man who had brought the cane, all start weeping. The man 
with the conch goes straight away, the man who had brought the cane 
cries dll he b tired and then departs, and the women weep till daybreak. 

Meanwhile, hearing the trumpet-blasts, all the male rcladves of the 
dead man have rushed to his house. Two or three of them go inside and 
take out the pudding which was placed to cook the night before, and they 
all then repair to the hut which has been built by the roadside, and cat 
it. The pudding mxtx/be eaten before daylight. If it b so large that they 
cannot eat it all so quickly, which b usually the case, the remains must 
be scattered about the bush so that when day breaks there b nothing 
left. Then they all go down to the shore to bathe. 

At dawn, the women leave the dead man's house, taking with them 
the yams which have been left them by the men, and return to their 
own houses.* 

‘ According to another account, it it not till the Thirtieth Day that the women “out 
coconut leaves on the grave, shut up the house, and go away.” 
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(There is no launching of a canoe, as is the case for an old man. 
The whole evening and morning ceremony gives the impression of some¬ 
thing to which the young man is not properly entitled, an imitation of 
the rites due to an old man, to which the younger has no right, but which 
is tolerated by the community so long as it is carried out sub rose and no 
traces of it are thrust upon the public consciousness. Thus, the hut must 
be built by the side of the road instead of in the dancing-ground; the 
cane thrown on the grave esadently represents the circular fence made out 
of canes erected for an old man; the crying four times followed by 
weeping may be in imitation of the fourfold cries and weeping at the 
launching of the canoe; lasdy, the whole of the pudding must, in the 
case of a young man, be finished or hidden before dawn.) 

Period of Mourning 

The period of mourning (taurean) lasts for thirty, forty or one hundred 
days, or a year or longer, according to choice, all the dead man’s kinsmen, 
both male and female, having to fast or abstain (tfel-val) during this time 
from eating certain yams. 

(This presumably corresponds to the taboo on fruit in the case of 
an old man.) 

End of Period of Fasting 

When it is decided to put an end to this period of mourning, a day 
is appointed for a rite called mghacm kinagh. The immediate relatives of the 
dead man lay out fowls, pigs, yams, bananas, etc., in the house-enclosure 
and give them to all those who have been abstaining. 

Other Procedure Omitted 

There are no mortuary officials {talagh) in the mortuary rites for a 
young man, nor is there any Bur-Umbtan or Tulagh rite nor any anniversary 
rite nor any communion feast such as takes place after the death of an 
old man. 


WOMEN 

Women’s Age and Degree Names 


Age~gratUs. 

All women are called Vavine, and this term is used in reference and 
address for all those who have not yet received complimentary tides in 
connexion with the Maki. 
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Age-grades are as follows: 


Vent sorik 
„ malakel 
„ naromb 
» lagh 
» stagh 
f, nbonb 


Small girl. 

Girl with breasts (nubile). 

Woman with fully developed breasts. 
Married woman. 

Married woman a little advanced in years. 
Woman with child. 


Complimentaty titles. 

As we have seen,* every woman’s name, given at birth, begins with 
the prefix U-, but at every performance of the xMald, the female relatives 
of the sacnficers receive complimentary titles, namely : 

when Maid has been sacrificed by her father. 
after the first sacrifice made by her husband. 
after every subsequent sacrifice performed by her husband. 
when Maid has been sacrificed by her son. 

There is yet further a dtle: 

Le~UU taken when the sacrifice is made by the woman herself at the 
women’s house at a “Women’s Maid,’’ about which I 
unfortunately know nothing. 

Once a woman has become U-ghter, she apparenUy remains so be- 
coming, as she grows older, without any rigidly demarcated agc-uAiits 
L^’ghUr €*kumbf and Le^ghUr nur^sean, * 

If a man sees a married woman whose name and title he does not know 
he will caU her, in reference and in address, Vavine, Ledek, Le^ or Le-ehte^ 
according to a guess at her age. * 


Le-tang 

Lt-lek 

Le-at 

Le-ghter 


Mortuary Rites 

I know very little about the mortuary rites for women, save that they 
also vary with age and rank. ^ 

Women bearirig the titles Le-tang, Le-lek and Le-at are said to be buried 
like young men, in their houses, with similar rites of Atean Fifth Dav* 
Seventh Day {Ber-rmvet) Fourteenth Day {nadang pudding eaten in 
secrecy before dawn) and Matean. 

Very old women {Le-ghter mer-sean) arc buried, like their male counter 
parts, cither in the squatting or in the extended posidon, and cither in 

their houses or a little way removed towards the Lodge. If very old thev 

may be buried in close proximity to the special places reserved for old 
men {ta-mat mot, the ghosts of na-humbe). It is said that at Tolamo thev 
arc actually buried in the cemeteries of the male mer-sean. There Lc no 

‘ Sec p. 178. 
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mortuary officials and no communion rite (therefore no bamboo tube 
placed in the mouth), nor is there any laimching of a canoe with pro¬ 
visions, and the na-lang pudding consumed on the Fourteenth Day is eaten 
in secrecy before dawn, thus resembling rites for a young man or woman. 
On the other hand, as for a male mer-^ean, there is no AUan and no Ber- 
mavel, since, having died at a good old age, there is no need to mourn. 

A variation is introduced into the MaUan by the dancing of the Rail 
dance called Pilagh by women in the afternoon. 

Heads of Vao Women Married on Wala or the Mainland are Returned 

It is the custom, on the mainland and on Wala (but not on Vao or 
Atchin), to disinter the head some time after death, and in the case of a 
married woman to send it back, together with a large tusker, to her native 
village. In the case of a Vao woman married in an island or district 
where this custom obtains, her head is returned to Vao. In the case of a 
mainland or Wala woman married on Vao, however, since this is not the 
custom on this island, her head and body are allowed to lie undisturbed. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE SUBMERGENCE OF TOLAMP 

AND THE SUBSEQUENT WANDERINGS AND 
EXPLOITS OF ITS PEOPLE 

A MIXTURE OF MYTH, LEGEND, AND FACT 

l^ENTION has already been made of the submerged island of 
lYX Tolamp, which once rose to the surface between Vao and Atchin 
and supported a flourishing population, hut of which there remains now 
nothing but a submerged reef marked only by the ceaseless breaking of 
the surf, round which the nauves fish, and which appean on the Admiralty 
^art under the prosaic name of Bracey Patch. We have seen how the 
inhabitants of this former island, owing to its position immediately 
^thw-ard of Vao, received the new forms of Maid ritual emanating 
^m the souA s^ner than Vao, and that this superior social position 
IS still held by the few sui^ivors who arc now refugees on Vao. and 
arc still looked up to as “first men" of the Maki and given correspond- 
mg precedence in all Maki rites. We have seen also that, after the 
^bmcrgcncc of their bland and before giving up their identity as an 
individual community, there was a period during which they were 
established on the mainland of Malckula, where they erected a giant 
monolith ullcr than any such monument known in the whole archipelago, 
and left behind them memoriak such as the stone pig reproduced in 
PlAtC ^CI* 

The talc of the submergence of thb bland, and of the subsequent 
w^denngs of its people, is told both on Vao and on Atchin in a number 
of versions which on analysis suggest that the actual catastrophe occurred 
about 200 ^ars ago. While agreeing in the main facts, however, these 
versioiu differ considerably in deuil, and provide such an intcrestine 
example of the accretion of mythological factors on to what was without 
doubt an actual scbmic occurrence »that I have no hesitation in eivine 
them, so far as they have been recorded, in full. * 


Tolamp and Mal-weauxng. 

by the younger generation 
Tonlap, and by the old men is Tonlamp, which approaches more 

• Cotnpare ibe altcratioa in the configuration of the touth-w«i ^ 

m 1913 owing to volcanic action (see p. 228, note 1). corner of Ambrun 
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closely to the Vao Tolamp. There is, however, a second submerged 
island between this and Atchin, marked on the Admiralt>' chart as 



Mat Vlll 

Skrtch-iup ihowin^ poiitioni of (he tubmerged iilands of ToUtnp and Mal'Weawengi 
and approaimale potiuoni of ihoK mainland si(n mentiaoed in (hit chapter which I wau 
able 10 locate. , 

Croydon Reef. This former island is called in Vao Mal-vavang * and in 
Atchin Mal-wcaweng. Both islands arc often bracketed together in the 
native mind. Thus in Godefroy’s account, written from the point of view 

* Godeiroy, i, 193a, p. 215. There arc a number of misprinti of native namca in 
thii work, and this word b here misspelt Valvavang. In his biography (Rrnaudy, 
p. 151), however, the initial letter is M, so there b no doubt that Mal-Nas-ang b meant, 
corresponding to the Atchin Mal-wcaweng. 
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of ihc Vao natives, the two arc often referred to together as Tolamp- 
Mal-vavang, and in Atchin before I had seen the rcefi I was given to 
understand that the two names actually referred to two villages on the 
same island. It b interesting, therefore, to note that in the names Mal- 
vavang (according to the Vao pronunciation) and Mal-weawcng (as 
pronounced on Atchin) the syllables vavang and weatvmg are philologicaUy 
equivalent to the Oba phrase wai rung, there used, as seen on page 97, 
for “matrilincal moiety,” found also in the Atchin phrase n'ei weaweng 
used for the ancestor-images representing all the deceased males belong¬ 
ing to the same matrilincal moiety within the erector’s own lodge. It is 
just possible, therefore, that the two islands sometimes represented on 
Atchin as two “villages” on the same island may at one time have been 
occupied by localised matrilincal moieties at some period previous to the 
introduction of the present system of overt patrilineal descent. 

Tolamp closely related to Vao and Mal-weaweng to Atchin. 

As, after many intervening generations, the surviving descendants of 
the original inhabitants of Tolamp have eventually taken up their abode 
on Vao, and I have a note that those of Mal-weawcng finally took refuge 
on Atchin, it is probable that, as is at present the case in all the Sm^ 
Islands, each Side of the now submerged community had afiinitics by 
marriage with the Small Island nearest it, namely Tolamp with Vao and 
Mal-weaweng with Atchin, as well as having the relations with villages on 
the mainland of Malekula which arc definitely stated in the stories about 
to be related. As almost all the Malckulan villages near the coast have 
since been wiped out in the wars following the introduction of firearms 
by European traden, the survivors of each of the two submerged islands 
(or Sides of one Island) would have no choice but to gravitate to that 
island to whose inhabitants they were respectively most closely related. 

THE TALES 

The tales told, bound up as they arc with a much earlier creation 
myth, will be divided for convenience into two parts, dealing respectively 
with (a) the actual submergence; {b) the subsequent wanderings of 
the people. 

(fl) The Flood 

Vao versions altrihute the flood lo the sea, Atchin version to the rain. 

Turning now to the talcs told of the submergence, I have recorded 
three separate versions, and Godefroy has recorded a fourth. Of these 
two arc told on Vao, in both of which the bland b referred to as Tolamp, 
and two on Atchin, each referring to Mal-weawcng. All four stories 
agree in essentiab, but show interesting variations in the mythological 
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motives that have been attached to them. Thus, in the two versions 
recorded on Vao the submergence is said to have been caused by the 
encroachment of the sea, which in one case bursts out of a hole in the land, 
whereas in the two Atchin versions the agent was torrendal rains. This 
is of interest, since tales of submergence by the sea bursdng forth from a 
confined space on land arc typical of the matrilincal island of Oba, with 
which Vao is culturally in so much closer contact than Atchin. If it is 
permitted here to bring in the findings of modem psychological research, 
I may be allowed to point out that of the two water elements, the sea and 
rain, the sea is almost uruversally regarded as female, while rain, coining 
from above, is male. It is thus not surprising to find that in the largely 
matrilineal island of Vao the agent responsible for the submergence is 
the sea, while in the more patrilineal island of Atchin it is the rain. 

Following out this line of reasoning founded on male and female 
elements, it is interesdng to note further that the version which attributes 
the flood to the sea bursting out of a hole in the land contains a number 
of other allusions to a system of matrilineal moiedcs, and makes no 
mendon of any kind of quarrel based on consideradons of kinship organ- 
isadon. This is quite natural if we coiuidcr the mythological element in 
thb version of the tale to be based on an undisturbed matrilineal dual 
organisadon. In the remaining three versions, however, the flood itself 
is said to have been magically caused by an outraged father-in-law living 
on the mainland, whose daughter was married to a man living on the 
island, the inference being, though not overtly stated in the tales, that 
hb acdon represented his protest against the newly introduced patrilineal 
organisadon that gave the husband overmuch power over the wife. 

In the first version there b, moreover, no mendon of the Maki, which 
is an esscndally patrilineal development of the public graded society, 
and which b specifically mendoned in all three remaining versions. 

Yet another point of importance b the occurrence of the number 7 
in one Atchin version only, thb number, as we have already seen in 
connexion with the mortuary rites,* being the rcsurrecdon number among 
the patrilineal communities of Malckula as opposed to the matrilineal 
number 5. 

With thb brief introduction, I will now give the four versions, begin¬ 
ning with that recorded by Godefroy from Vao. 

VERSION I (TOLD ON VAO OF TOIAMP) * 

Thb, the most mythical account of all, states that: 

“One day, when they [the Tolamp folk] were all getdng ready to go 
to the mainland, one man told hb two small boys to stay at home on the 
island, telling tliem that they might play close to their house, but must 

• See pp. 560, 640. • Goddiroy, 1, 1933, p. 49. 
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on no account go to the other Side of the Island. After their parents 
had gone, the two brothers played about for a bit, and then went over 
to the other Side. After a while, feeling tired, they sat down and, in the 
course of their play, started hollowing out a hole in the sand. Their 
hands came up against two stones. They uncovered them; they were 
> they lifted them up. Then suddenly, water began to spring forth, 
w rise, and finally to gush out of the hole. It was the sea that was swallow¬ 
ing up the island. The few men who had stayed at home on the island 
immediately signalled to those on the mainland and to those on the island 
of Vao. They rushed and broke off branches in the vain attempt to 
stop up the hole. But it was useless; the flow of water forced them back. 
They broke off branches from a magic tree so as to turn the water towards 
the shore. It was no use; the hole grew as they watched. Then there 
was a panic. All the men of Tolamp who h^ come back from the 
mainland gathered together their pigs, their bows, their took for hollowing 
out canoes, their Ambrim stones which they used for cooking their 
puddings, everything they could, then sailed back over the strait and 
established themselvcson the mainland. Somewho had not hurried enough 
were swallowed up by the flood; others tried to swim and were eaten by 
sharks. The island foundered beneath six feet of water at low tide. 

“ Most of the population escaped, however, to that part of the coast 
facing the island, called Atchin Point.” 

Comment 

(a) Evidence of social segmentation 

This story is of great interest from two poinu of view. In the first 
place, it provides evidence of a division into a number of moieties, since 
the island is represented as being divided into two Sides, one of which is 
further sub-divided into two social groups clearly represented by the man’s 
two sons, and the other into two other moieties represented by the two 
ston«. The two boys did wrong in going to the other Side of the Island, 
and it was this act of disobedience that caused the flood. * 

(^) The nature of the flood. Ckimparative evidence 

The second point of interest is in the nature of the flood, represented 
as the sea iuuing from a hole in the ground, recalling tales told on the 
inatrilineal islands of Maewo and Oba. As a study in the local applica¬ 
tion of mythological motives these tales are worth quoting. 

(i) Maewo. ''How Tagaro made the Sea.** 

Tlie first, told on Maewo, is called ‘‘How Tagaro made the Sea ” » 
and runs: ‘‘They say that he made the sea, and that in old limes the sea 

‘ Codringlon, 3, p. 370. 
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was quite small, like a common pool upon the beach, and that this pool 
was at the back of his house, and that there were 6sh in the pool, and that 
he had built a stone wall round it. And Tagaro was gone out to look at 
the various things he had made, and his wife was in the village, and his 
two children were at home, whom he had forbidden to go to the back of 
the house.* So when he was gone the thought entered into the mind of 
those two. Why has our father forbidden us to go there? And they were 
shooting at liaards and rats; and after a while one said to the other. Let 
us go and see what that is he has bid us keep away from. So they went 
and saw the pool of salt-water vsith many fish crowding together in it. 
And one of the boys stood on the stones Tagaro had built up, and be 
sees the fish, and he shoots at one and hits it; and as he runs to catch 
hold of it he threw down a stone, and then the water ran out. And 
Tagaro heard the roaring of the water and ran to stop it; and the old 
woman laid herself down in the way of it, but nothing could be done; 
those two boys who had thrown down the stone took clubs like knives 
and prepared a passage for the sea, one on one side and the other on the 
other side of the place, and the sea followed as it flowed. And the)' think 
that the old woman turned into a stone, and lies now on the part of 
Maewo near Raga.” 

(ii) Oba. "SUny of the Old Woman, how she made the Sea." 

The second, told on Oba, is called “Story of the old Woman, how she 
made the Sea,” * and runs: “ Nobody knows what her name was, but 
she was an old woman. And there were two children who lived with her 
in her house, but nobody knows what their father’s and mother’s names 
were; the story about them is that the mother of these two was the 
daughter of this old woman. Her house was a good one, fenced about 
with reeds; there was a fence all round the house, and there was a fence 
also made against the back of the house, and those two children were 
forbidden to go into it, because she would be there by herself. And 
in that little fence at the back of the house she put carefiiUy a leaf of the 
via (gigantic caladium); and they say that in that leaf she always niade 
water, and was always very strict in forbidding those two to go there, 
lest they should sec it. And these two were both boys, and they were 
always shooting liza^s. So one day when the old woman went into the 
garden to work and to bring back food for the three of them, she said to 
those two. Don’t you go there! and they answered. Very well, we shall 
not go. And she went out of the house, and went into the gardens, and 
those two brothers played with their bows, shooting lizards. After a 

* This probaUy rden to the Ikct that the two ends of each communal roan’s house 
belonged respectively to the opposing matrilineal moieties. In thb way the “back 
of the bouse" in Maewo would correspond to the “other Side of the Island” in Totarop. 

* Codrington, 3, pp. 372-3. 
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while one said to the other. It would be a good thing to go and see what 
it is where the old woman has forbidden us to go. Very well, said the 
other, let us go; so they went, and they saw that via leaf and the water 
in it. Then they saw a lizard sitting on a part of that leaf, and one of 
them shot at it, but missed the lizard and hit the leaf, and the water 
that was in it burst quickly forth. And the old woman heard it, and 
perceived that those two had probably shot the leaf. And she stood up 
and cried with a loud voice [here follow native words meaning] Pour 
round about and meet! Roundabout the world! And thus the sea 
for the first time stood full around the whole world, for before that 
they say there was no sea. So the old woman you may say made the 
sea herself.” 

Thb last phrase, and the fact that the water which subsequently 
became the sea came in the first place out of a woman, provides interesting 
confirmadon of the suggestion put forward above that the sea is regarded 
as being female and that mythological references to Qoods caused by the 
sea as opposed to those caused by rain are connected primarily with 
matrilineal descent. 

Flood tales probably originated among a continental people. 

When we compare these stories, it becomes clear that, to the 
true story of the submergence of Tolamp has been added a flood 
myth long antedating the actual physical occiurrence. Apart firom any 
psychological or sociological considerations, two questions present them¬ 
selves regarding them: What could possibly have given rise, among a 
seafaring people such as these, to the idea (fl) that there was originally 
no sea, but only land?; IJb) that the sea in the first place came out of a 
hole in the land? I venture to suggest that the reason may be partly 
historical, the idea having arisen among a continental people who, from 
observing water gushing out of springs and then gathering into rivers 
which finally poured themselves into the sea, drew the conclusion that the 
rivers gave rise to the sea which then spread itself in both directions as 
in the two stories firom Maewo and Oba, and so finally “sxirrounded the 
world.” However thb may be, it b clear that the myth b not of local 
origin, but b derived from whatever source b responsible for the whole 
Tagaro-Qat complex already discussed in Chapter IX.> 

Remaining three versions attribute the flood to the weather magic of a main- 

lander whose daughter was married on the island. 

1 will now return to the three other native versions of how the bland 
of Tolamp-Mal-weaweng was submerged. Of these three, all of which 

' Yet another myth dealing with the submergence of an island told in Vanua Lava 
b recorded by Codrington (3, p. 375 )* Here an anthropomorphic Eel warns a frieiMlly 
family to escape, and himself causes the submergence by means of a great surf. 
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I recorded myself, one was collected on Vao and the two others on Atchin. 
In the Vao version the flood is said to have been caused by the sea, and 
in the two Atchin versions by rain. In all three cases, however, the 
catastrophe is said to have been brought about by the weather magic of 
an inhabiunt of the Malekulan mainland (the particular spot on the 
mainland differs in each version), whose daughter was married to a man 
on the doomed island, in revenge for the latter’s insulting attitude towards 
him. In all three, also, the occasion when the quarrel occurred was an 
important rite connected with the Maki (though here also each version 
mentions a diflTerent part of the ritual cycle). 

VERSION 2 (TOLD ON VAO OF TOLAMP) 

The men of Tolamp were making Maki, and had arrived at the rite 
there called Jiavin, which is equivalent to the dancing of Settling-Down 
before the Maki on Vao. Now the wife of one of the Tolamp men was 
a native of Lembu, a Malekulan village on the mainland path connecting 
the beaches opposite to Vao and Atchin. Wishing to bring her relatives 
from the mainland to witness the rite, she took her husband’s canoe to 
fetch them. After the rite was over, and they had gone home again, 
her husband was angry with her for having taken his canoe without his 
permission, and swore at her. So she went over to the mainland, and 
told her father. He said to her, “Very well, bring your children over here 
to me. Don’t tell anyone about it. Just come.” And when she had 
brought her children safely over to the mainland, her father worked his 
weather magic and made a great sea. And the sea swamped the island, 
and the inhabitants were thrown into the water, and those who were not 
drowned swam ashore on to the mainland at Lembu. 

The two Atchin versions are more circumsuntial. Both refer to the 
island as Mal-weaweng. 

VERSION 3 (TOLD ON ATCHIN OF MAL-WEAWE.NG) 

The people of Mal-weaweng had a traditional friendship with the 
inhabitants of Showul, a Malekulan village on the coast facing 
Mal-weaweng and Atchin, and on a certain occasion when the great 
Maki sacrifice was about to be performed they went over to fetch their 
relatives from Showul, since the people of that place, being mainlanders, 
have no canoes. The ultimate origin of the trouble that subsequently 
arose is not stated, but the immediate cause is that when one of the 
Showul women who was married to a man on Mal-weaweng proposed 
to her husband that she should take his canoe to fetch her father fix»m 
Showul, he swore at her, saying, “ Go and take a banana skin and bring 
him in that.” This phrase probably referred to the belief already men- 
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doncd that ghosts travelling to Ambrim tise banana skins as canoes,^ 
the suggestion being that the husband wished his wife’s father were dead. 
In any case it was a gross insult, with the result that she ttuned away in 
anger and, taking a canoe belonging to another man of the bland, 
brought him home in that. And all the time she was paddling she cried, 
but would not tell him why. It was not dll they arrived on the bland 
that she told him what her husband had said about fetching him in a 
banana skin. Then he on hb side was angry, and said, “ Why did you 
not tell me that on the mainland? If you had, I should not have come. 
And now that we arc already here, you tell me. It b too late to go back 
now; but I will not go to your house—let us go straight to the dancing- 
ground.” So they went there, and when the pigs had been sacrificed for 
the Maki, the husband said to him, “Come to my house and eat some 
pudding.” But the Showul man refused, and when the pigs were being 
dbtributed he said to hb daughter, “ If you hear a great rain in the night, 
take your yams and children and paddle them over to Showul. If you 
do not come when the rain starts you will be lost.” 

The father went back to Showul, leaving hb daughter on Mal-wea- 
weng. That night it began to thunder and the rain pxjured down in 
torrents. Then she remembered her father’s words, and took a canoe 
and paddled with her children to ShoMail. And the rain increased and 
a hurricane arose and there was a great flood. And the waters covered 
the bland and entered the Lodge, so that the men within it climbed up 
and clung to the ridge-pole {wobat), and if any man let go he was drowned. 
But a few swam ashore and reached dry land at Lembu. 

In the morning the father said to hb daughter, ”Go down to the 
beach and look out, and sec whether your husband b still there.” And 
she went to look, but there was no Mal-wcawcng to be seen—nothing but 
sea and the tops of trees. And she came back and told her father. 

VERSION 4 {TOU 5 ON ATCHIN OF MAL-WEAWENG) 

According to the second Atchin version, there were two brothers on 
Mal-wcawcng, and the elder, who was married to a woman of the main¬ 
land village of Tutu, inland from Showul, was performing the ceremony 
of Tab-tabuhtn (which b the Atchin name for the rite of consecrating 
the tusked boars destined for sacrifice at the Maki), and hb father-in-law 
had promised to come to witness it. On the day in question the latter 
came down to the shore at Showul, where he was met by hb daughter, 
who paddled him over in a canoe to Mal-wcawcng. Now her husband 
had cut a bunch of bananas of the kind called mal-mal to be grated into 
a special pudding for the feast accompanying the rite. But tlic father 
was in a sute of fast or mourning (toitr)—my informant did not know on 

* See p. 227. 
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what account—during which yams are forbidden, so she gave him the 
bananas to eat. 

After a time, her husband came and said, “ What have you done with 
the bananas?” So she told him, and he said nothing, but was angry. 
When the rite was over, his \rife went to him and said, “I am going to 
uke my father back to the mainland.” Then he swore, and threw some 
of the banana skins at her, and said crossly, “ Very well, you go and take 
your father to the mainland.” And she sat down and cried. And when 
she had finished crying she went and talked to her husband’s younger 
brother, and said to him, "Let me take your canoe to paddle my father 
to the mainland.” He said, "What’s the matter with your husband’s 
canoe?” She said, "He’s angry, and doesn’t want me to take my father 
home.” "All right,” he said, "my canoe is on the beach. Go and take 
it.” So she took it, and paddled her father over. And when they got to 
Showul, she burst out crying again, and told him what her husband had 
done. So he said, “Very well, you wait seven days, and tell your hus¬ 
band’s brother to come and see me then, and I ssill reward him * for 
the use of his canoe.” 

Then he went home, and built a new conical store-house, very strong, 
and gathered yams and cooking-leaves and bananas and all kinds of food 
and piled them inside it. Then he built another outside the first, and 
stored that full of food. Five such houses he built, one outside the other, 
and collected a great store of food against the rain that was to come. 

And on the seventh day the woman said to her husband’s brother, 
“Let us go and pay a visit to my father.” He said, “Why?” And she 
said, "He told me to bring you to see him today so that he may reward 
you for the use of your canoe.” So they went ashore and up the hill 
to Tutu. 

That night her father, being a weather magician,* made the rain. 
And it rained, and rained, and the wind blew, and the outer one of his 
five store-houses was broken through. Then he told his daughter to go 
to Showtil, to see what she could of Mal-weawcng. And when she 
came back, and they asked her what she had seen, she said, "Only one 
tree is still left stancling in the dancing-ground.” And the rain poured 
down and the wind blew, and next morning her father said to her, “ Go 
down again to Showul, and look again to see what is left of Mal-weaweng.” 
And she went and looked, and could see nothing. And she came back 
and told them. 

7 is Rc-birth number on Atchin 

It is worth noting that, even in this comparatively circu mstantial 
account, seven days elapse between the giving of the insult and the storm, 

* The Atchin phnuc for ” I will reward him’* it p 4 Itmak stn. 

* Atchin ptt wchit. Ptt mean* “stone.” The magician b a “itone man.” 
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and that five superimposed roofi are said to have been built over the 
magician’s food-store. 7 is the typical resurrection and re-birth number on 
Atchin, as opposed to 5 on Vao. The use of these two numbers agrees with 
the view already expressed that the talc of the submergence of the island 
has become a hook on which to hang a much earlier flood-creation myth. 
Whether weather magic in fact takes seven days to mature I do not know. 
Much longer periods of incubation have been recorded. Deacon records 
that the length of time taken by a magician in South-West Malckula in 
preparation for a magical act “depends in part upon the potency with 
which he wishes to invest his magic, upon the intensity of his wrath or 
desire for vengeance. ... In Lambumbu ten days appears to be the 
normal period " of intensive preparation.^ 

The possible efficacy of weather magic 

I will make no further comment on these stories other than to suggest 
that, under certain circumstances, the cfiicacy of weather magic may not 
be so illusory as is popularly thought. It has for the last few centuries in 
Europe been the fashion to minimise the power of the human psyche over 
the phenomena of external nature. Modem research, however, has gone 
a long way towards proving the reality of the phenomena connected with 
the exteriorisation of psychical energy, though there are not rttany among 
us who are now able to control them. It is, moreover, almost certain that 
primitive people with relatively undifferentiated egos are in touch with 
collective powers to a far greater extent than modem man, and that native 
magicians and others with special gifts in that direction develop and foster 
them by means of a definite technique. Weather magicians exist among 
primitive communities throughout the world, and it is well known that 
they undergo periods of fasting and psychic preparation of an intensive 
nature before attempting to practise their art. It is unlikely that so much 
energy should have been expended by so many natives of high standing 
in so many places and for such uncounted ages if no results whatever were 
forthcoming. I therefore suggest, not of course that all weather pheno¬ 
mena are capable of being brought under human control, but that in 
favourable circumstances the relatively close connexion between the 
primitive mind and natural forces may be such that some kind of contact 
may indeed be established on the lower levels of consciousness by means 
of which a certain measure of control may become operative. Thus, 
while in the accounts just given the real cause of the submergence was 
clearly some kind of seismic disturbance of a kind not uncommon on the 
volcanic belt in which the New Hebrides lie, it b interesting to note that 
the narrators, all of whom attribute it to human agency, arc unanimous 
in staging the kind of psychic tension that they would consider necessary 

‘ Dcmcon. 4, p. 685. 
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to stimulate the magician’s powers to their maximum extent, namely the 
great emotional effect connected with all Maki rites coupled with an 
acute kinship problem and sense of personal injury.* 

{b) The Subsequent Wanderings of the Survivors of 
Tolamp on the Maini..vnd of Malekula 

We have seen how, in the tales regarding the submergence of Tolamp 
and Mal'weawei^, the facts have in large measure been dressed up and 
made to fit in with a mythological pattern of much more ancient date. 
I have no further record of what happened to the inhabitants of Mal- 
wcaweng, except that the descendants of some of the sur\ivors eventually 
took refuge on Atchin. I have, however, two records of the subsequent 
wanderings of the survivors of Tolamp on the mainland of Malekula till 
the last remnants of their descendants finally settled on Vao. These 
tales show a similar admixture of facts with mythological and ritual data. 

* T^ reader iniereated in this important fubjcct should study Chapter XXllI on 
Magic in Deacon’s .Malekula. This work, dealing with South-West Malekula, cannot 
be taken as applying in detail to the Sm^l Islands, but tlie principles underlying the 
P**^*-® ni^c arc probably the same. He says (p. 688): "The performance of any 
magical act is compesKd really of three parts; hntly, the elaborate and often very 
Pf^P*ration for the act, by a rigorous asceticism [including abstinence of all 
kinds], by me^ of which the p^ormcr at once safeguards liimself [against the forces 
. njnting themselves against himself] and gaw posver; secondly, the magical 

nte Itself, ‘the ocpcnmcntal arrangement and manipulation by which the intensity 
*^^*™*^*^ by ibf preparation is made to become effective towards a definite object’; 
Md thirdly, the words uttered, or other means employed (as, for instance, making a 
feint ^tih spear or blow-gim), both to ’shoot off’ the magic and direct it, and to act 
as a noocl-gate for the pent-up strain of the performer.” Further, “It seems to me 
that much more attention needs to be paid to the antecedents of the magical act; 
that to a considerable extent the sympathetic-contagious principle which Frazer 
broi^ht out is employed in preparing the channel or mechanism through which the 
magic IS to act (siimlar, for instance, to a system of pulleys in mechanics), but that 
the power or force b something dbtinct, owing its gencau to the whole ’psychological 
series leading up to the moment at which the sympathetic-contagious mechanism b 
So far su I can see, the acceptance of the sympathetic-contagious principle 
implicit; it b what ’logic’ or ’common sense’ b with us, a thing un¬ 
thinkable to deny, inevitable, universal. It b as impoaiible for the natis’c to think 
a propontion based on thb principle untrue as it b for us to think an obvious logical 
propoution untrue. . . . A^in and again a discussion lias ended by my realising 
that the magical prindple was to my partner in the discussion so implicitly accepted 
Mto mue any consciousness of it or generalisation about it unthinkable. W'ith the 
grea^t intelligence he would prepare to doubt or discuss any one particular method. 
Its efficacy, etc., but as for a suspicion that there was some fundamental mental process 
entering into all^ hb iMgic—no, never! Thb leads up to the point that the native 
magician b absorbed, not in the mechanism of the magic, but in the 
psyclKMogicm senes' preceding the ’magical act.’ It seems clear that he b conscious 
i,-**u*^ '‘****y’ capable of generalisation, though he may be unable to generalise it, 
which raters os an essential into every magical act; you can call it ’magical force,’ 
powCT, necessary psychological state,’ or what you will. It seetm to me to be the 
instance, sin b in the Chrbtian ’heretical’ sects.” (Deacon, 4, 

pp. 688-9.) 
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VERSION 1 (TOLD ON VAO) 

I will give first a more recent matter-of-fact and very over-simplified 
version recorded by Godefioy on Vao. He considers that the actual 
submergence took place "at least 150 years ago." * After describing the 
landing of the original survivors on what he calls Atchin Point, he says: 
“There they constructed a new dancing-ground, and built a new village 
roimd it. Later, however, they complained that the new \illage was too 
close to the path along which men pass from one island to another, so 
they decamped again, establishmg themselves this time in the interior, 
towards the mountains. There they established relations with other 
tribes, but had no dancing-ground of their own. That was the irremedi¬ 
able end of Tolamp as an independent people. Finally, about too years 
ago, reduced to no more than five or six families, they asked hospitality 
of the people of Vao. Here they were received by the people of Togh- 
vanu and Pete-hul. Today there are no more than two families left; 
a third died out five years ago.” * 

The two versions recorded by me, while g^iving the story in somewhat 
greater deuil, are both dressed in a ritual pattern that can hardly be in 
acco^ance with actual feet, depending as they both do on the use of the 
mystic number 7, recalling the seven days it took for the magician to 
brew the storm in Version 4 dealing with the actual submergence of the 
island. This use of the number 7 clearly indicates that the conception 
lying behind all these tales is one of ritual re-birth, a resurrection following 
on the catastrophe of the flood. I will give first the version recorded 
on Vao. 

VERSION 2 (TOLD ON VAO) 

Now the survivors who landed at Lembu were a people without a 
home. First they made a dancing-ground in one place, then in another. 
They made one at a place now called Lc-sar • Moloto, and made Maid 
there. Then they moved to a place called Na-talal, and made Maid 
there. Then to Lc-sar Asum, then to La-mbar-humbun, and then to 
Tambi. At each of these places they made Maki, and then moved 
elsewhere. All these places were close to the sea and in sight of the 
submerged island. At the Maki at Tambi were still present some of 
those who were bom on Tolamp. At last the men of the mainland village 

‘ Godefroy, i, 1933, p. 215. .\ccording to my own calcuJstiom it must have 
^en pl^ even earlier, since the giant monolith set up by the survivors’ descendants 
(see p. 506) was erected not less than 150 years ago. 

• Ibid.. I, 1933, p. 49. 

. *0™’ of Vao nt-ior, meaning ‘‘dancing^und.’’ and so 

Auo •• Village. ^ ® 
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of Le-mcl ^ Pughc persuaded them, and said, “It is no use your always 
staying close to the sea. You keep on thinking of your island and hoping 
that one day you will be able to go back to it, and you can’t settle down 
and stay in one place. It were better you come up here and stay with us.” 
So they left Tambi and went up to Le-mcl Pughe and founded a per¬ 
manent village there, and called it after their lost island, Tolamp.* 

Now all their pigs had been drowned, so when they w<mted to make 
Maid they had at first to sacrifice too ants, then too shell-beads (na-sum), 
then too dogs, then too crabs (na-ghav), then too shell-fish of a kind called 
lut-ghar, then too ninge nuts, and hundreds of many other things, till at 
last they made a proper Maki with a hundred pigs. 

The substitution of other forms of sacrifice such as those mentioned 
above instead of pigs is a type of myth common throughout the Small 
Islands and North Malekula when dealing with the origin of the Maki. 
While details of the kinds of animal or fhiit sacrificed vary somewhat, 
the number of kinds, including the final sacrifice of pigs, is invariably 
seven, as b the case in the above account. It will be noted also that, 
including Lembu, the place where they first swam ashore, the surv-ivors 
changed their abode seven times before finally settling down in their new 
home and called it after the name of their lost bland, Tolamp. In the 
.Atchin version, though the names of the places arc not all the same, the 
fact that seven was the number of changes made is definitely stated as a 
significant fact. Thb version runs as follows: 


VERSION 3 (TOLD ON ATCHIN) 

When Mal-weawcng was submerged, the men of Tonlap (Tolamp) 
swam across to a place on the mainland coast called Viawor, and made 
a village there and a dancing-ground. But all their pigs had been 
drowned, so they had none to sacrifice. So they said, “It is useless for us 
to stop here. We must go elsewhere.” So they went to Le-tsar * Na-ghar 
and made a dancing-ground. But still they had no pigs, so they moved 
again to Le-tsar Moloti, then to Le-tsar Na-shum, ihen to Bot N’amil. 
Each time they made a new dancing-ground, but still had no pigs. At 
last they came to Tabwbh, where the men of Vao come ashore to go to 
their gardens. Here they stopped, till the men of Mel Tar said, “It b 
useless for you to stop here. Come with us, and we will go a little way 

• Mtl 'u one of the many forms connected with the Vao word fhamal, used with 
the meanii^ of “dancing-ground,” and so also “village.” 

• This u said to have occurred a long time before the birth of Pelur (see genealogy, 

P- 93)- . 

• l^tstr is the Atchin and mainland form of the Vao U-set, the locative form of 
the word used for the dancing-ground round which each village centres. 
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into the bush, and found a village there.” So they went with the men of 
Mel Tar, and settled down and called the place Tonlap. 

It will be noticed that the names of two of the substitute objects said 
to have been sacrificed in the Vao version appear in the names of the 
places at which dancing>grounds were made, which suggests some 
connexion between the two. Being unable to state what the precise 
connexion may be, I will content myself with tabulating the facts, hoping 
that subsequent research may provide a solution: 


Places stopped at 


Fao yertion 
Lembu 

Le-sar Moloto 
Na-talal 
Le-sar Asum 
La-mbar-humbun 
Tambi 

Le-mcl Pughc 
(Tolamp) 


AlcAin Vertion 
Viawor 

Lc-tsar Na-ghar 
Le-tsar Moloti 
Lc-tsar Na-shum 
Bot N’amil 
Tabwish 
Mel Tar 
(Tonlap) 


SuBSTiTOTE Objects 

SACRIFICEO IN VaO 

Version 

Ants 

Shell-beads {na-sum) 
Dogs 

Crabs {na-ghav) 
Shell-fish {m-ghar) 
Canary nuts {ninge) 
Pigs 


(c) Subsequent Events in the Mainland Village of Tolamp 

LAHA-MBAR-.MBAR AND THE ERECTION OF THE GIANT MONOLITH 

At first the uprooted survivors had died at a terrible rate from sickness 
and despair, until at last, apart from the younger generation, there wore, 
according to tradition, only four old men left. These were Mcltcg-mal, 
Rambrambc, Lilten and Vcl-tamat, who doubtless represent four divisions 
of society in the same way as the four brothers alleged to have founded 
the four Quarters of Pcte-hul. 

In their new home they prospered and made Maki many times, and 
became once more so powerful as to attempt, and very nearly to carrj' out, 
the greatest physical and ritual feat ever heard of in Malekula, namely, 
the erection of the largest monolith ever set up within the limits of the 
Maki culture-complex. 

As the two versions of this story obtained on Vao and on Atchin agree 
in all essential points, I prop>osc here to combine them into one. The 
only discrepancy of any note is that in the Vao version this event is placed 
some time after the survivors had been settled in the new Tolamp, while 
the Atchin version asserts that it took place during the first Maki per¬ 
formed there and makes the enterprise due to the miraculous acquisition 
of a sow, which finally released the wanderers from the necessity of 
sacrificing only the substitute objects mentioned above. 
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Lafut-mbar-mbar, “ Missing Taticle," the son of a woman who conceived by 

means of a snake before intercourse with her husband Tiki-tikis. 

The hero of the story b a man called, in Vao, Laha-mbar-mbar, and 
in Atchin Las-par-par, from laha {las), meaning “testicle,” and mbar 
{par), “to be missing,” because, according to the Vao version, he has no 
testicles, and according to the Atchin version only one.* I give the story 
of hb birth in its Atchin version, which in thb case b the most complete, 
but in transcribing it I will, for the sake of uniformity, retain the Vao 
form of the name Lalia-mbar-mbar. 

Laha-mbar-mbar’s father was a Tolamp man named Tiki-tikb, who 
married the younger of two sbters from the mainland village of Pot>nangal, 
the elder being married to a man of the neighbouring village of Pweter-ul. 
Tiki-tikb’s marriage was of a type not uncommon in Malekula, the girl 
being not yet of age for sexual intercourse when her husband led her home 
to Tabwbh, the sixth and last village before the foundation of the final 
setdement once again called Tolamp. On the way, he walked quickly 
in front, while she followed more slowly behind, which caused him to 
stop from time to time in order to let her catch him up, when he would 
immediately again go on ahead. Not far from her own home a large snake 
came into the path. Tiki-tikis, as usual, was on ahead, so did not sec 
the snake. But when the girl came to the spot, it caught and bit her.* 
Tiki-tikb heard her cry, and ran back, saying, “What’s the matter?” 
She said, “That snake bit me,” and as he ran he saw the snake, but said, 
“We cannot kill it.” And he took a leaf and rubbed the wound, and 
said, “Throw the leaf with the blood on it back to the snake.” And she 
did so. .And he took the girl and gave her to hb mother to look after till 
she should be of age. .And the wound healed. 

And she was still young, and Tiki-tikb had not yet lain with her, 
but she conceived and became with child without intercourse. And hb 
mother saw that she was big, and said, “ If she b with child, whose b it?” 
Tiki-tikis thought hard, and said, “But she is too young. If the g^rl 
were old enough, I could understand. I cannot think how she has 

* These are the local explanations. It is worth noting, however, that in Sa’a and 
Ulawa, in the Solomon Islands, aloha (of which a b the personal article) means “chief** 
(see Ivens, 1, p. 57). 

* Snakes are phallic symbols throughout Melanesia (see Speber, 4). Small Island 
and Northern New Hebridean mythology in general b full of talcs of men and women 
both turning into snakes (see, for example, Codrington, 3, Talcs 11 and 1 a, pp. 403, 
404; Tattevin, a, 1939, pp. 991-3). It b said that of the inhabitants of the mainland 
village of Boiore, cj^ to L^ru opposite Vao, all men (but not women) when they 
die turn into snakes of a kind called tambrn. A mother’s brother’s daughter of my 
informant Ma-taru was married to a Botnre man who died. She subsequently returned 
to her home at Togh-vanu on Vao, but no man will marry her because they are afraid 
that if any man did so her former husband would come in the form of a lombtrt snake 
and eat him. I have a note of a snake called l^ctnhtru who gave birth to a girl and 
created a species of yam called bihurt. 
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become like that.” And she bore a son, and one of his testicles was 
missing, for the snake had eaten it. So they called him Laha>mbar>mbar, 
** Missing Testicle.” She had also a second child, whose name u forgotten. 

She finds a sow at the spot where she conceived. The sow gives birth to five 

circle-tuskers. 

After a time, she went to pay a visit to her mother’s brother at Pot- 
nangal, carrying Laha-mbar-mbar on her back. Tiki-tikis went on in 
front, as before. ^Vhen they came to the place where the snake had bitten 
her, she saw before her in the road a young sow. She caught hold of the 
sow, which squealed, and Tiki-tikis, hearing the noise, looked back and 
asked, “What's that?” She said, “This sow b for my son.” He replied, 
"AU right, you take it,” and she took the sow back with her to Tolamp, 
and fed it, so that it grew. And it was not long belbre the sow had a litter 
of five male pigs, each one of which grew to be a circle-tusker. 

Th^ make a seventh dancing-ground and call the place Tolamp. 

Having at last the necessary pigs to sacrifice for a Maki, they said, 
“Now we will make a new dancing-ground. We have moved six times 
already, and found no pigs. Now that we have found a pig we will move 
a seventh time.” So they founded the seventh village since their sojourn 
on the mainland and called it Tolamp. And when they had cleared the 
ground, they went in search of a monolith worthy of the occasion. 

Th^ attempt to fell a giant monolith 30 feet high, but fail. 

This monolith was a coral bhxrk about 30 feet high and about 3 feet 
thick, which stood, or, as the natives say, “grew," in a ravine called 
La-mat-mat. When it had been decided to remove thb to the village, 
the men of Vao and of all the surrounding mainland villages were invited, 
according to custom, to come in turn (or tame vanu) to strike the base of 
the block with stone adzes in order to detach it fi-om the body of the rock. 
The usual pigs and yams were dbtributed among the workers, but 
however harf they worked they could not succeed in felling it, and the 
enterprise was abandoned. 

The monolith accidentally felled—and broken—ly Laha-mbar-mbar's mother 

while searching for crabs. 

Now one day the mother of Laha-mbar-mbar was on her way down 
to the shore, because it was low tide (wuwd) and she wanted to catch crabs, 
■pie particular kind of crab she sought was that called na-ghao • which 
lives in holes in the reef, and when one b seen entering its hole the 
searcher breaks open the mouth of the hole with a special hard stone 
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called for thu purpose wet-wowu and thus secures the crab. Such a stone 
the mother of Laha-mbar-mbar was carrying in her basket as she passed 
by La-mat-mat, musing on the fearful expense in pigs and yams incurred 
by her son in inviting all the villages to assist him in the apparently 
endless job of felling the giant monolith. Suddenly she saw a crab 
scuttling into a hole in the base of the monolith itself. Without thinking, 
she took the hard stone out of her basket and started breaking away the 
mouth of the hole, to get at the crab. As she struck, suddenly the monolith 
toppled, and fell over into the ravine, breaking into three pieces. 

Laha-mbar-mbar sacrifices at Ike Jelled monolith, and his mother eats the 

sacrificial pig. 

When she saw what she had done, she ran back to the village and told 
her son, "I have felled the stone.” He would not believe her, and said, 
“How could you do what the men of all the villages have been trying to 
do in vain?” She said, “Come and look.” So he went,* and saw that 
it was true, and returning, sounded the gongs and told the people. And 
they went down to the place, taking too yams and a gelded re-entrant- 
tusker. And Laha-mbar-mbar sacrificed the tusker and made a new fire. 
And the pig was roasted on the fire and given to his mother to cat.* And 
she ate it all herself, and what she could not cat at one meal, she carried 
home to finbh later. 

Monolith dragged to the village in thru parts. Laha-mbar-mbar' s mother 

causes the largest to stand erut bj means of magic wand. 

And they made sledges and dragged the three pieces of the monolith 
up to the dancing-ground. Even then, however, their troubles were not 
over, for, according to the Atchin version, when the time came to 
erect them, the combined manhood of the countryside failed to set the 
largest on end. So Laha-mbar-mbar, in despair, went to his mother’s 
house, and said, “Mother, we can’t erect it.” “NVhy not?” she asked, 
and he said, “B«:ausc it is too heavy.” “Very well,” she said, “go back 
to the dancing-ground and 1 will soon be there.” And when she came, 
she took a wand and touched the stone with it “as if she were praying to 
it.” And she spoke to the stone, and said, “Why will you not be lifted 
up? Do you wish to sleep? It were better if you stood.” Then she said 
to those who had failed to raise it, “ Now take hold of the ropes and pull.” 
And they pulled again, and the stone stood up. This was the lower of 
the three sections, and the largest. It was set up in the place of honour 
on the Upper Side of the dancing-ground. The top section was also set 
up on the Upper Side, and the middle section on the Lower. 

' According to the Atchin version, this took place on the following morning. 

' Pigs may no longer be eaten by women in the Small lilands, but were formeriy, 
and still are in tome mainland villa^. It will be noted that the animal was a gcldt^ 
tusker and not a boar. 
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Thg build a stone-platform and 10 Maki-shrines and sacrifice a triple-circle- 
tusluf. 

They built also a stone-platform, the men of the assembled villages 
making one continuous line down to the shore as they handed the stones 
from one to the other.* They built, too, on the Upper Side of the dancing- 
ground, 10 Maki-shrines such as are erected for the Maki on Atchin. 
The chief circle-tusker they sacrificed is one of the most famous on record, 
its tusks each completing three circles.* This triplc-circle-tusker was 
called Pctcr-mul. In addition to this were sacrificed yet another circle- 
tusker and a rc-entrani-tuskcr, as well as numerous smaller pigs at each 
of the ten Maki-shrines, and too gelded rc-entrant-tuskers at the 
women’s stones at the Lower Side of the dancing-ground. 


Giant monolith called Pal-palen Peter-mul. Measurements. 

The giant monolith was called Pal-palen Petcr-mul, after the triple- 
circle-lusker; pal-palen, as we have seen, being the word used for sacrificial 
stone.* Apart from the much greater size of this monolith in its original 
unbroken state, the bottom part, which is still standing, b by far the largest 
monolith known ever to have been set up on Malekula. All three parts 
are yet to be seen where once the mainland community of Tolamp 
fiourished and performed its rites, but where now once again the thick 
forest has regained its sway. Of the three portions, the base, seen in 
Plate XXII (with my informant Ma-taru, himself a Tolamp man and 
narrator of this account, standing by), still stands erect to a height of 
12 feet above the ground. The top, seen in Plate XXIII, stands obliquely 
with 8 feet 6 inches showing above the ground. The middle, now lying 
prostrate and cosered with bush, has a length of 5 feet 6 inches. There 
are thus^ 26 feet of thb monolith now vbible, so that, reckoning that the 
. two upright pordons have each at least 4 more feet of themselves buried 
beneath the ground, the original unbroken monolith cannot have been 
less than 30 feet high.* In secdon it is oval, with the broad side of the 
top and bottom pordons facing what used to be the dancing-ground. 
The breadth at the base of the bottom pordon b a little over 3 feet 6 inches" 
and near the top of the upper portion about 2 feet 6 inches. ’ 


« A proem called na-gego^hm^. Hen means “sacred" and m means "stone " 
I do not know the meaning of na-gogo. 

• Equal in sbe to the tusker existing at the time of my visit in the villa«- nf F™ii 
.Manir 00 Atchin. admitted by the people of Vao to be the finest ^ked 

lix-ing. 

• See p. 417 , where Goderro>'’t spelling ii pal^clon. 
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Laha-mbaT~mbar's mother causes tree-fern images from Oba to be washed 

ashore at Tabwish. 

There b yet another stoiy told on Atchin of Laha-mbar>mbar and hb 
mother’s magic gifts. On an expedition to Oba he had seen images of the 
kind called ulu (Atchin wu/u), made of tree-fern, at that time unknown in 
Malekula, and had said to himself, “If I had images like that at home, 
I would sacriftce pigs for them.” And when he returned, he spoke to hb 
mother, saying, “If only I had those ten Oba ulu here, I would make 
sacrifices for them.” And hb mother said, "Verf well, go down to the 
shore at Tabwbh, and you will find them there. The sea has brought 
them.” In the morning he went down to the shore, and saw them, even 
as hb mother had said. And she asked him, “Did you see them?” And 
he said, “Yes,” and she told him to gather all the men together and 
drag them up to the dancing-ground. And when they were all set up, 
he took ten circle-tuskers, and made Maki with them. 

His mother's elder sister's son is jealous. He gives Laha-mbar-mbar access to 

his wife, and is rewarded with a litter of pigs. 

Now hb mother’s elder sbter, who was married at Pweter-ul, also had 
a son,* but could find no pigs there for him to sacrifice. And thb boy 
said to hb mother, “My (classificatory) brother (Laha-mbar-mbar) b 
junior to me. Why should he have circle-tuskers and I have none?” 
She said, “If you wbh, we will try and find one,” and he said, “I 
do wbh.” 

So he went and spoke to the mother of Laha-mbar-mbar, and said, 
“He b the junior. Why can’t I too find a circle-tusker?” ^ she said 
cryptically, “ If you want to find a circle-tusker, you will; if you don’t, 
you won’t.” He said, “ But I do.” “Very well, bring your wife tomorrow 
to Le-tsar Nagun.” 

Next morning he and hb wife got up and took a crescent-tusker and 
wailed with it at Lc-uar Nagun. After a lime, Laha-mbar-mbar ap¬ 
peared, and the husband turned aside into the bush and hb wife gave 
the crescent-tusker to Laha-mbar-mbar, and he lay with her. And when 
he had done, the husband returned and said to him, “How can I 
find a circle-tusker?” Laha-mbar-mbar replied, “You go and feed 
your pigs w’ell, and if one of your sows gets a litter of five pigs, keep 
them all.” 

And he did so. And two of hb sows littered with five pigs each, and 
he kept them and fed them well, and all ten grew to be circle-tuskers. 
And he made sacrifice of them at a Maki at Pwetcr-ul. 

* _ This special mention of the mother's elder sbier's son instead of the more usual 
relationship traced through Uie father, proxidcs further presumptive evidence of a 
former condition of overt matrilineal descent. 

T* 
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Laha-mbar-mbar^s mother marries Ulter, of Togh-varm. 

Laha-mbar-mbar’s mother subsequently came to Togh-vanu, on Vao, 
and was married to Ulter, founder of the Quarter called La-mhang-ne~ 
metine, and bore him a son named Bombo-ronge. 

Dating. Gtant Monolith probably erected about lys years ago. 

This gives us a convenient dating-point, not only for the erection of 

Tolamp monolith, but for the founding of the Togh-vanu Quarter 
just mentioned. For Pelur, my informant, now an old man of 70 or 80, 
calls both Laha-mbar-mbar and Bombo-ronge UU, “father.” In spite 
of^this classiScatory relationship, however, Bombo-ronge was a white- 
haired old man (mer-sean) while Pelur was still a child, though he just 
remembers seeing him before he died. Laha-mbar-mbar, though actually 
Bombo-ronge’s half-brother, will be seen from the story to have been at 
least a generation older, and Pelur never saw him. Owing to the fact 
that the natives have no knowledge of their own age, it is impossible to 
establish dates with any degree of accuracy. An approximation, however, 
can be made by adding the time that has elapsed since Bombo-ronge’s 
death (say 70 years) to his own age (again say 70), which places the 
erection of the Tolamp monolith at rather more than 140, that is to say 
roughly 150 years ago, i.e. a.d. 1765. 

The founding of the La-mbang-ne-metine Quarter by Ulter would thus 
appear to have taken place about the same time; which agrees within 
five yeap with Godefroy’s suggested dating seen in Table III. If this 
calculation is correct, the actual submergence of Tolamp must have 
taken place much earlier, say at least 200 years ago or round about 
> 735 - 

I should be glad of any information regarding similar submergences 
in this area round about this date. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE MAINLAND VILLAGE OF TOLAMP IN SL'BSEQUE.VT 
WARS. THE SURVIVORS TAKE REFUGE ON VAO 

Laha-mbar-mbar had a son named Te-lugh-lugh, whose son, named 
Ter-ter-mal, was the father of my middle-aged informant Ma-taru. At 
the time of the final break-up of the mainland village of Tolamp during 
the disastrous wars following the introduction of muskets when the Small 
Islanders who were the first to acquire these fatal weapons laid waste the 
adjacent Malekulan communities, Ter-ter-mal was a boy. Some of the 
fighting that took place during thb mournful period which the Small 
Islanders now bitterly regret is described in the chapter on Warfare, 
pp. 602 ff. It was as a result of these wars that the decimated survivors 
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finally migrated to Vao, where they were given land to live on by their 
Togh-vanu kinsmen, in return for which the Togh-vanu people were 
given a large share of garden ground formerly belonging to Tolamp. 

Survivors still **first men** of the Maki on Vao. 

Despite their very reduced numbers and their position as mere refugees 
on Vao, they nevertheless still retained, up to the time of my visit, their 
status as “first men” of the Maki, as has already been seen in the dispute 
arising over this question described on pp. 435 ff. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


WARFARE, CANNIBALISM AND HUMAN 
SACRIFICE 

WARFARE AS A KINSHIP PROBLEM 
HE subject of warfare in the Western Pacific has been ably dealt 



A. with by Miss Wedgwood in an article on “Some Aspects of Warfare 
in Melanesia,” published in Oceania, vol. i, no. i, which she sums up with 
the statement that “war serves the double purpose of enabling a f>eoplc 
to give expression to anger caused by a disturbance of the internal 
harmony, and of strengthening or reaffirming the tics which hold them 
together.” In thb chapter I propose to amplify this statement by exam¬ 
ining the motives leading to warfare in the Small Islands and the nature 
of the “internal harmony” which it is thereby sought to maintain, and 
finally the means whereby it is achieved. 

In the first place, it is worth noting that, during the period of about 
350 years coverrf by orally transmitted history on Vao, there is no record 
whatever, apart from the recent massacres due directly to the introduc¬ 
tion of muskets which will be specially dealt with below,* of anything in 
the nature of wars of conquest. 

In the Small Islands and adjacent Malckulan coast, wars (called 
vaghal on Vao, wahal on Atchin) * arc, on the contrary, and have been 
so far as traditional records go, fought almost entirely on questions 
involving the prestige of one group over against another, in order to 
maintain the existing order of society by wreaking vengeance on any who 
seek to disturb it. Now the order of society is based on kinship, and kin¬ 
ship in ttim is based on regulations concerning the relations between 
the sexes. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the immediate 
cause of almost all wars is a sexual one, such as adultery or the elope¬ 
ment of a married woman with a man belonging to a village or clan 
differing from that of the husband. A rarer type of immediate causation 
is theft, particularly of pigs, but as theft of thb nature b almost always 
due to dbputcs over such matters as the return of bride-price to a husband 
whose wife has run away, thb abo b ultimately a kinship problem.* 

I have said that wars arc waged chiefly in order to maintain the 

> See pp. 602 H. * Mota caghalo, Seniang nia/. 

' Sorcery, such a fruitful source of warfare in other parts of Malckula, is very rarely 
so in the .Sm^ Islands. 
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existing order of kinship. This sometimes leads, however, to apparendy 
contradictory results. Owing to the constant mixture of peoples that has 
uken place in the past and that b still taking place, and since no two peoples 
in the New Hebrides have precisely the same kinship regulations, the 
moment any two such cultures overlap, it b inesntable, and indeed part 
of the process of kinship e\’olution, that such overlapping must of its very 
nature cause infractions of the accepted kinship code of both peoples 
concerned. 

Such b at present actually the case on Atchin, where formerly it was 
considered perfectly natural and fitting that, when a man died, his son s 
son should take over his young wife, in other words that a iran should 
marry hb deceased father’s father’s wife. This practice b still followed 
on Vao, but on Atchin, owing to new influences penetrating from the 
south, it b now disapproved of, and, if it b attempted, leads to war. 

1 have recorded several instances of thb that wall be given in a future 
volume. 

Disputes on thb particular point do not occur on Vao, but I have 
already produced evidence to show that the wars following the foundation 
of Pete-hul by Na-va-gharu-kalat some nine generations ago were precisely 
of this nature, though on a much greater scale, owing to the clash of two 
different kinship systems.* In thb case the clash appears to have been 
due to an actual migfration of peoples. According to the hbtorical 
accounts given by the natives, it took three generations of adjustment 
accompanied by inevitable fighting before the new system emerged. Thb 
conflict, launched by Na-va-gharu-kalat’s speech commanding hb clans¬ 
men that if any stranger came ashore at Kowu they were to kill him and 
bring him to Na-va-gharu-kalat to cut up,* included, of course, other 
elements besides those concerning kinship, which will be discussed in the 
section on cannibalbm and human sacrifice. But, though cannibalbm 
occupied an important r 61 c in native religious life, it is by^ no means 
essential to the social structure in the sense in which kinship b essential, 
and warfare continues today even where cannibalism b suppressed. There 
can then be no doubt that, of the two main causes leading to thb fighting, 
that of kinship adjustment was incomparably the most important. It b 
moreover to be noted that thb speech, and the events that followed it, are 
considered by the natives even today to constitute the origin of all fighting. 

Tension betw’een CJomplementary Opposites 

Leaving the subject of cannibalism for the moment on one side, I 
propose, therefore, before giving accounts of actual fighting, to consider 
somewhat more precisely the implications of the kinship structure in so 
far as they affect the hostility always smouldering between the various 
• See pp. 125, 163 If. * ^ P- 9 ®- 
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sections of Small Island society and liable at any time to be fanned into 
flame. 

In doing this, it must be pointed out that it is necessary always to 
make a clear dbtinction between immediate causes of war and the more 
fundamental social antagonisms. As I have said, the immediate causes 
are, as a rule, adultery, elopement and theft. Such matters in our 
society might lead to individual vengeance or litigation, but would not 
involve whole communiues. The reason for this is that our society is no 
longer founded on kinship, this factor basing lost much of its weight owing 
to the size of the communities we live in and a large number of other 
(actors. Among most primitive communities, however, kinship is socio* 
logically of fundamental importance, extending its influence in the case 
of the Small Islands not only over all aspects of this life, but also over the 
next, since kinship considerations arc the chief factor in determining the 
action of ghosu in relation to their living survivon. 

t * 

Superior and Inferior Sides of all Islands Linked 
RESPECTIVELY TO FoRM HoSTILE MoiETIES 

In the Small Islands by far the most important aspect of kinship as 
regards its influence on warfare is the division of each island, both 
geographically and socially, into two Sides mutually dependent on one 
another but permanently hostile. This dual division has a much deeper 
psychological import than is at first sight apparent. In the first place, 
while the inhabitants of each island recognise their solidarity by having 
a common name,* thus showing their conscious attitude as members of a 
single community, the Sides of each Island arc in most cases unnamed, 
indicating the deeply unconscious nature of the forces at work between 
them. In the second place, each Side of each Island has special relations 
with certain of the villages on the adjacent Malckulan mainland which 
make them natural allies in case of war, and in all my records of fighting 
between the Small Islanders and their mainland neighbours there is no 
case in which the whole of any one island has taken up arms together, 
but on the contrary each such war has been waged by the members of 
one Side of the Island only, without help from the other.® 

Yet further, we have already seen how each island has a geographic¬ 
ally sm^ler but socially “Superior" Side owning the best beach facing 
the mainland, and a geographically larger but socially "Inferior” Side 
facing the open sea.* What I have not previously pointed out, however, 

• For exampir, To Fw, the people of Vao; To Tjon, the people of. ^lch^n; To Wala, 
the people of Wala ; and to on. 

• Thui, in the account mven on pp. 6o8-ia it U the Superior Side of Vao only, 
unasdsted by the Inferior Side, that is engaged. 

• Sec p. 55. 
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IS the fact that the names of the parent village on the “Superior” Side 
of each Island arc similar. Thus Pcte-hul on Vao, Pwctcr-tsOts on Atchin 
and Pwc-lut on Wala have somewhat similar names each Scanning with 
what is philologically the same syllabic, in each case meaning “stone” or 
“stones,” and regard themselves as forming a kind of aristocracy, while 
the names of the \iilagcs on the Inferior Sides differ considerably * and 
have less sense of solidarity among themselves. Moreover, in any w'ar 
taking place between any two of the Small Islands, it is found always that 
in neither case is the whole island involved, but that the quarrel is in each 
case between the Superior Side of one Island and the Inferior Side 
of the other.* Thus, while geographically each island is a separate entity, 
and while the inhabitants of each island form a distinct lingubtic group, 
from the point of view of social organisation as seen in the conduct of 
warfare the homogeneity of each bland b transcended by that of the two 
moieties into which the whole cultural area comprbing the Small Islands 
and the adjacent Malckulan mainland b divided. 

In this way, the two Sides into which each Small Island b split up 
arc seen to be but aspects of a much larger whole. These Sides in all 
cases have the profoundcst suspicion of one another, a suspicion which b 
at any time liable to break out into op>cn hostility, and in thb way re¬ 
semble the two matrilincal moieties found in the dual organisation area 
immediately to the north and cast in the islands of Oba and Macwo and 
parts of Santo, as well as the Banks Islands and the Torres Islands.* 
Indeed, as I have suggested ebewhere, it b probable that, though now 
patrilineal, the Sides found in the Small Islands were at some not very 
dbtant date matrilincal, representing tlic matrilincal moieties in the 
above-named districts, before the introduction of overt patrilineal descent 
into thb part of Malckula. 

However thb may be, the hostility exists, and b very’ deep-rooted. 
When we consider that at least half the population of one Side of each 
Island takes its wives from the other Side of the same Island the hostility 
may seem to us very curious. It might at first sight appear due to the 
resentment felt by every Small Islander towards hb wife’s father, who 
exacts from hb son-in-law a lifelong tribute in pigs from which there b 
no escape and which the native feels at the same time insupportable and 
inescapable, as in fact it b. If the father dies her brothers assume hb 

• The o^y exception being Peler-ihi on the Inferior Side of Vno. 

• Thus in the historical account given on pp. 613-17 the Superior Side of Vao 
ettgagw tl« Inferior Side of Atchin, neither party being assisted by the other Side of its 

* « k ’ similar segmentation among Australian tribes, among whom 

The nghu that formeriy took place were not \fArB one tribe with another, but of 
one ^rt of one tribe with one part of another, or at times of one part of a tribe with 
same tribe. Thus there was no unity of the tribe in warfare.” 
(RadcUffc-Brown, Thru Tribes of WtsUm diutr«/»a, JRAI, vol. XLIII, pp. 144-5.) 

. Coditngton, 3, pp. 24 ff.; Rivers, i, chapter it, etc. For similar hostile groups 

in Tanna. Lifu and other parts of Melanesia, see Wedgwood, 1, pp. 8, 9. 
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r6Ie, so that the tribute due from the husband is, in fact, payable to his 
wife’s whole clan. This feeling of unwilling serfdom to the wife’s people 
may contribute to the sense of hostility between the two moieties, but this 
could do so only in the case of patrilineal communities such as exist in the 
Small^ Islands. It could not op>erate in a system of matrilineal moieties, 
since in these a man s wife s father belongs to the same moiety as himself. 
Yet the mutual hostility between the two Sides of each Small Island is of 
the same order precisely as that between the two matrilineal moieties in 
neighbouring islands. 

Hostility between pairs of opposites extends throughout whole social organisation. 

I venture to suggest, therefore, that something deeper than mere 
wonomic considerations lies beneath this widespread tension between 
intermarrying moieties. Thb question cannot be discussed without 
rabing the problem of the origin of the moieties themselves. For the 
two Sides of the Island are not the only pairs of moieties that have to be 
considered. As we have seen in the chapter on Social Organisation,* 
the two Sides of the Island are themselves each split into sub-moieties, 
represented by one double-village on one Side and two double-villages on 
the other. Elach of these sub-moieties is also liable at any moment to 
become hostile to the other, and what seems on the surface to be one homo¬ 
geneous double-village will suddenly split up into two hostile camps. Each 
village b, moreover, yet further sub-divided into two “Sides of the Stone,” 
which may, if any member of one offend a member of the other through 
some individual act of violence or by the revival of some old quarrel of a 
more communal nature, themselves suddenly become hostilcly opposed.* 
The same tendency is seen even within the “Sides of the Stone,” which, 
as we have seen, are still further divided into two so as to form four 
Quarters which, though essential to the whole village organisation, them¬ 
selves on occasion literally take up the cudgeb against one another. 
Finally, each Quarter b yet further split into two “Sides of the Lodge,” 
between whom a smouldering opposition exbts, ready to burst forth at 
any moment if any quarrel should arise between members of the two 
opposing Sides. 

Progressive sub-division into moieties a spontaneous phenomenon. 

Rivers has attempted to explain the hostility between the two main 
matrilineal moieties forming the dual organisation in the Banks Islands 
and .Northern New Hebrides as being due to the fusion of two mutually 
hostile proplcs who nevertheless managed to settle down together without 
cither wbhing to exterminate the other.* While by no means denying 
the fact of culture-contact, evidence for which abounds in every aspect 

• ^pter III pp. 57.8. * S« p. 68. 

• Rjvers, 1, vol. II, chapter xxxvoi. 
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of Malckulan culture, I cannot bring myself to accept this as an explana¬ 
tion for the origin even of the two main moieties. Were this the case, 
we should expect at least that the two moieties should be named. But 
more often, as in the Small Islands, they are unnamed. Moreover, such 
an explanation could not possibly hold for the successive sub-divisions 
just mentioned. In (act, it will, I think, be es’ident from the above 
account that the tendency to sub-divide till the opposing groups are so 
small that no further sub-division is possible, far fhjm being due to the 
chance fusion of two opposing groups, represents an organic process at 
work in the body politic itself, resembling the biological splitting of cells 
in living tissue. 

While in the sphere of indiridual human relations the primary impulse 
towards this process lies clearly in the creative tension between the sexes, 
the same tension is reproduced on the sociological level in the relation 
between the two opposing moieties, each of which at the same time 
provides wives for the other. The two sexes must, however, become 
differentiated before they can unite. The same tendency to split and 
re-unite (for the hostile moieties are in each case dependent on one another 
for their very existence and for the performance of every ritual act) is seen 
also in a highly des'elopcd condition in class systems of kinship. It is found 
also in the realm of psychology, the health of each individual depending 
largely on the maintenance of a satisfactory tension between pairs of 
complementary opposites. If the tension becomes too one-sided this 
results in a psychotic condition upsetting the balance of the whole psyche 
in the same way that anything resembling a war of extermination between 
any of the two pairs of moieties on Vao would destroy the life of the whole 
island. There is thus strong presumptive evidence of a close analogy 
bctw'een the processes of biology, psychology and sociology. In each case 
the ideal pattern b the initial split followed by the re-union of comple¬ 
mentary opposites under conditions of {permanent and creative tension. 

In the case of life on the Small Island of Vao the tension shows itself 
in the hostility above mentioned, and I trust that in the above brief dis- 
ciLssion I may have succeeded in showing in some measure that the 
hostility so deplored by missionaries and others was, in fact, essential to 
the health and well-being of the race, so long as it was circumscribed in 
its relations to a comparatively closed area of small dimensions, and to 
a p»opuIation, if we include all the Small Islands and adjacent mainland 
at the height of their prosperity before the advent of the white man, of 
not more than a few thousand. Now that the blands have been opened 
up to contact with the rest of the world, thus automatically destroying 
the circumscribed conditions under which alone such a primitive system 
can work, the problem has become very different, and the natives them¬ 
selves have begun to deplore the internecine strife that prevents them 
from uniting against the common foe. 
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Degrees of Hostilitv; Methods of Fighting; Weapons 

f examination of conditions prior to the arrival 

of the white ,^n we find the principle of self-presentation worCTn 

between the various moieties Ind 
choi^Tf " m the different methods of fighting and in the 

^oice of weapons used. The chief weapons i used were the club s^ar 

sTrm ^ bone-tips (umh na la-mat) and nautilus 

td in neiS^^"^ T'". """""" "‘^ht along the paths. SH^ 

^d in neighbourmg islands as weapons, were not used in war by tS 

Small Islanders who made only miniature ones as toys for smaU boys. 

1 have already mentioned some of the causes leading to disputes such 
« adulteiy or eloj^ment. which, though sometimes^s^td^’^ aSj 
through the peaceable return of bride-price in the form ”0“^ ^ead 
also on occasion to war if the returnable bride-price is not dulf forth- 

orSnm^ .K recriminations 

S^d bv?K^ f T for generations. Wars 

caiwd by the theft of pigs, so often referred to by white men arc rare 

incLm'^ n’n«'~'er, invariably but minor 

ncidcnts in more fundamental disputes connected with complicated 

“■ »f Wdcpricc jm. 

Disputes such as these may lead either to greater or to lesser wan 
depending largely on the degree of kinship existing between the original 
^uun.., and ,h. «mc comideraUon dcarminc fhn choice 

1“ 

P'Oilocal 

memben of clam belonging to the same “tribe" or dittrict. 
in this case the individual Small Island. ^ 

The memben of all groups outside the tribe, who are therefore 

(i) the inhabitants of the remaining Small Islands and of the 
vUlages of the adjacent Malekulan mainland, with whom 
marriage relauons ei^t, and all of whom therefore belong 
to one culture-complex; ® 

• 3. pp. -05 ff. and Pla.« 50^.. 
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(ii) those other parts of Malekula and of the more distant 
islands such as Santo, Malo, Oba, Raga and Ambrim, 
which the Small Islanders visit in the course of their canoe 
trade in pigs and other objects, but with whom they have 
no marriage connexions. 


{a) DISPUTES BETWEEN MEMBERS OF THE SAME CLAN 

Thus, if a dispute arises between a man and his own lodge-brother 
belonging to the other “ Side of the Lodge,” every effort would be made 
to find a peaceful settlement, and if it came to blows, clubs only would 
be used.* The same may be said of quarrels between the members of two 
Quarters or two Sides of the Stone, with the exception that more persons 
would be involved, and spears also might on occasion be used. 

{b) DISPUTES BETWEEN VILLAGES OR SIDES OF THE SAME ISLAND. 

FORMAL COMBAT ON SPECIAL FIGHTLNG-GROUN'DS 

The skirmishes described above were all in the nature of guerilla 
warfare on a ver>' small scale. They were not noble conflicts at all, any 
trick being permissible, and clubbing or spearing from the back, or even 
when the enemy was quite unaware of being attacked, being more usual 
than face-to-face combat. 

Quite different from these were conflicts between the two Sides of the 
same Island, or to a less extent between individual villages composing 
the two Sides. In both such cases the conflict took on a much more formal 
aspect, being fought out with clubs or spears at pre-arranged times on 
special fighting-grounds. Each pair of adjacent \illagcs had a recognised 
fighting-ground at some spot where their respective territories joined. If 
there was an already clear space between them, such as a beach, this 
would be used. One such was the central portion of the beach Kowu, 
each end of which belongs respectively to the two villages of Pcte-hul 
and Togh-vanu, and where formal combats between the inhabitants of 
the two villages took place. If no natural open space existed, a widening 

' Codefroy (1,1934, p. 53) relates how, in case of unwitting murder, “a pig is sub¬ 
stituted for the mu^ercr. According to ancient custom, the murderer was seixed by 
the arm, then dragged to the dancing-ground, and there struck lightly with a wooden 
pig-killer as if he were a sacrificial pig. Having thus been 'sacrificed,' he takes a title 
of shame; he becomes * Matoh’ and is thcrtceforth forbidden Grom taking part in any 
social or religious act. Till death he will remain ' Malolo' the sacrificed or»c.” 

There are, however, cases, particularly when a serious dispute occurs within the 
frame^ivork of the biological family unit, when other solutions arc found. Thus my 
informant Ma-taru's elder brother Are (see Table X) had a quarrel with his father 
Tcr-ter-mal, and, “in order to spite him,” committed suicide by breaking off a part 
of the shaft of a human-bonc-tipped pobon-arrow, so as to inake it slv^ enough, 
and shooung himself with it in the calf of the leg. 
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in the paA between the two villages would be the usual place for the 
opposing forces to meet and fight it out. 

By far the most important combats, however, were those taking place 
^tween the two Sides of the Island. For these not only had afj^cial 
u* the junction of their respective territories on the beach 
called Lc-siwar, but tJ^ beach was also furnished with a stone fort, where 
It was the cuMom of defenders to await attack. This fort, caUed 
/i/imie, consisted of a single surrounding stone wall, but is unfortunately 
no longer extant, the Roman Catholic Mission having been established 
ironically enough, on the site. ’ 

Wh-’West Bay (betwen the d«tncts of Mewun and Senlang),‘ and 
from other parts of Melanesia.* The only stone forts I know of, however 
^ those reported by Codnngton from Ysabel in the Solomon Islands] 
built on a rocky knoll in the midst of the ullage for protection against 

fr*' “ I therefore, the Vao fort b the only one 

recorded in Melanesia as being specially built for formal combat. 

Brief Summary of a Formal Combat on Atchin 

on a brief reference given on p. 606, I have unfortunately 

no accounts of such formal fighting on Vao, no battles of this nature 
having taken place for sorne time owing to the Government ban on 
warfare which, whde still ^mg carried on safely on the mainland, can no 
longer be prosecuted on a Small Island with a resident missionary I did 
however, w|tn« one such pitched battle in modified form on Atchin’ 
which will be desenb^ m detail in a future volume, but of which I 
will I^re give a few sahent points to illustrate the type of action. 

The immediate Muse of the unuble occurred during an all-night 
ance connecti^ with initiation, when the torch carried bv one of the 
hosts was knocked by a third party, also a host, in such a way that the 
sparks fell in a shower on to the head of the torch-bearer’s wife’s brother 
an important g^est from the other Side of the Island. The guest raised 
IS aiTO to brush off the sparks, but, as this action caused the club he was 
casing to be raised also the torch-bearer thought he was about to strike 
and. to save him^lf. thrust his torch into the guest’s face, narrowb’ 
mining his eyes. Uproar ensued, clubs were raised, spears brandishiS 
and sto^ thrown. Meanwhile the alarm signal wa/sounded on t^ 
gongs, and at the sight of reinforcements for the hosts the guests made thdr 
escape into the neighbouring bush. From here they continued to hurl 
imprecations at the hosts, some of whom heartily replied while mheri 
old men, did their utmost to restrain the blood lust of £jth sides F^ially’ 


‘ Drmcon, 4, p. 333, 

• Codrington, 3, p. 303. 


* Wedgwood, i, pp. g ,5 
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the guests retired to their homes, having arranged that there should be a 
pitched battle the next day. During the inter\'al messengers went to and 
fro trying to persuade the injured parties to come to terms by means of 
comp>cnsation by payment of pigs. These negotiations were showing 
some signs of bearing fruit when word came that one of the combatants 
on the guests’ side had been severely injured by a stone. This put a 
stop to any thought of further negotiation. Blood had been spilled, and 
must be avenged. Next day the pitched battle occurred. As the occasion 
was one of avenging insult rather than murder, and neither side really 
wanted to weaken the other, but only to assert its prestige, it was agreed 
that though spears were permissible in such a conflict these should not 
this time be used, but only clubs and stones. The clubs so used were not 
the carved ceremonial clubs used largely for show and always taken to 
dances, but simple staves about six feet long. The home-party awaited 
the attack, pardy sheltered behind a stone-and-reed wall forming part of 
a house-enclosure. The attackers, having first skirmished for hours in 
the bush, finally came to the edge of the clearing. For more than an 
hour representatives of either side alternately stepped out slightly in 
advance of their respective parties to harangue the enemy, movang their 
bodies violently to and fro as they hurled insults at one another, combined 
with a recitation of present grievances and a repetition of the intricate 
minutiae of generation-long ancestral disputes. Meanwhile, the opposing 
sides would send off an occasional volley of stones—small coral blocks, 
anything from three to four inches broad, stacked on each side ready for 
the occasion. At times the harangues were so enthralling that the parties 
would cease even these hostile acts and would advance to listen spell¬ 
bound, till some new taunt would set them shouting counter-accusations, 
and the stone-throwing would be resumed.* 

At last these Homeric dialogues ceased, and both sides prepared for 
personal combat. Members of the home-village, now armed with long 
fighting-staves, awaited the attack, those in front ranging thentsclvcs in 
an orderly line supported by willing seconders behind. Tbcn the attackers, 
similarly armed and with their front line equal in strength to that of the 
defenders, advanced, not with a rush, but slowly, prancing backwards 
and forwards on springy legs, each time approaching a litdc nearer, and 
ceaselessly hurling fresh imprecations. The defenders stood their ground, 
each raising one foot quickly after the other in tense expectation. 

I will not waste space here in giving details of the ensuing batde, 
involving personaliUes not relevant to the present volume. It is enough 
to say that the attackers were repulsed. Luckily no one was killed, $0 
that for the moment pent-up feelings had received their required tem¬ 
porary oudet without giving rise to a new blood-fcud that would have 

* For examples of similar spcecha or “scolding matches” before battle from New 
Ireland and Tanna, see Wedgwood, 1, pp. 15-16. 
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vengeance on the home-village came armM ,?t. » 

longoppotition hetween^the Shim 

form of co-operative competition wSfT n” ™ ” by some new 
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LEX TAUOMS: EOUALtSING THE NUMBER OF DEAD ON BOTH SIDES 

one pnnciplc is common to all. This is the lex to/L^“. 

no war. once started and once one death has oecu,i’C'a°^S°.dnht 
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number of dead on both sides is equal. Thus, if, in revenge for a man 
murdered for adultery’ or whatever his offence may have been, the 
injured party succeed in killing one man of the murderer’s clan (whether 
the murderer himself is a matter of no import), then honour is satisfied, 
and a peace may be concluded till some fresh fatal act scu the ball rolling 
again. This process of equalising out by revenging one death by another 
is called simbattn. Thus, if A has killed B, then the clansmen of B will 
attempt to avenge him by killing a clansman of A, and, if successful, the 
avenger will call out as he kills him "SimbaUn A;” meaning “Equivalent 
for the death of A.” * The word appears to be related to simbean, meaning 
“anniversary," • both words including the concept of repetition. 

If, however, in the affray the injured party kill two men of the other 
side, so that one party now has one dead and the other two, there can 
be no peace till the winning party has lost another man. This is the case 
whatever party may be the victor, whether that of the originally murdered 
man or his avengers. Subsequent affrays may equal out the number of 
dead, in which case peace may be restored. On the other hand, they may 
only increase the discrepancy between the number killed on either side, 
and thus lead incv-itably to further conflict. This leads to several inter¬ 
esting results. In the first place, it is only the most injured party that has 
any desire to continue the war, wars of conquest being, as I have said, 
and as is clear from the above, out of the question. A second result is 
even more curious from our point of view. For, as will be seen, it is thus 
not the vanquished but the victors that henceforth go in terror of their 
lives. Moreover, among other warlike activities is the ravaging of the 
enemy’s gardens, and it will be remembered that the Small Islanders are 
particularly vulnerable in this respect since their gardens are all on the 
mainland and therefore completely unprotected at night, unless their 
owners care to spend the night in the bush far from their island homes. 
Thus a prolonged war injures the victors, if they are Small Islanders, even 
more than the vanquished. The price paid for victory, both in empty 
stomachs and in taut nerves, is therefore sometimes $0 high that it is not 
the vanquished but the victors who must sue for peace. But the rule 
demanding an equal number of dead on both sides robs them of all power 
of obtaining it by any means known to more highly civilised communities. 
The only solution, therefore, is that they should themselves offer one of 
their number as v-ictim to restore the balance demanded by the honour 
of both parties. So they seek out the least desirable member of their own 
clan, approach him from behind, seize him, truss him up like a pig, 
decorate him for sacrifice, and send him to the enemy, those who deliver 
him bearing a cycas leaf, emblem of peace. As a rule, the victim b sent, 
if possible, alive, and it b said that the enemy thus appeased force him to 
dig a pit for the fire in which he b to be roasted, and then sacrifice him 
* See p. 611. • See p. 557. 
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uith all the ritual due to an enemy captured in batUe/ and then cat him 
Sometime, hown.xT, he may be killed first, as shown by the foUowinii 
account dcahng wnth the close of one of the early wars between the 
Vifi^cs of Pctc-hul and Togh-vanu following Na-va-gharu-kalat’s 
challenge at the foundauon of Pctc-hul. 

Human victim sent as pfact-offering from PtU-hul to Togh-vanu. 

....H'nl''*; “"“d i" Ac s™ pl.ee by a couple of Pe,e-hul men 

ttcmpting to seduce the wife of a Togh-vanu man named Mircn-mal 
while she ^ung coconuts in her garden on the mainland. When 
he chaUenged them, they shot him, and this was the occasion of a lone- 
drawn-out war between the two villages. Many were kUlcd on both sid« 
till they were weary of fighung. At last the Pcte-hul men made up their 
minds to wnd a p«cc-offcnng in order to end the war. So they decided 
"^"led Ewur. and enticing him to climb a ni-ra tree for the 
r It, they missed, and the doomed youth sprang 

and wi« eventually shot down and sent as a peace-offering to Togh-vanu, 
where his dead b^y was duly ‘‘sacrificed” according to cust^. The 

cannibalism.* The process may not seem very pretty from our point of 
rn:t:;d“oV:^^^^ oir the Weakest 

Small number of dead in old-time warfare. 

With r^rd to the number of men killed in batUe, it must not be 
forgotten that all this fighting goes on, as a rule, in thick bush or on the 
* See p. 414. t gpp 

Ql^ttrly JouSigj the New Hehrides, iqoq) 
of WaU between the .Small l*uS» 

vwuld^Xco^; » ‘‘^‘b -head of the Rano people, who 

them to^ kUn^ LJ^'vt^l of‘‘•'•*"8 “ W«l« huM over 10 

hrhinrl rhj j.. \ ™****o***rie» (with the authority of a man-o’-war 

■fr^.ruV.'• ^ "s'” 

saying how much they were esteemed hv WaU m peee laudii^ the Rano men and 

about the pigs. They were not up to the promiset made ; but thev^aan 4 d^^tf^Tl.^”^ 

. . . Next mornmii canoes went over from island to island—thefi 2 ^i*?*^r'* 

-ai^ gradually the old friendly relations were resume " ^ 

j^merville (quoted 1^ Wed^ood. 1) records from the Small Island of Uriniv . e«e 
trf the opposite nature, in which the vanquished sent a unXiLw ^ S " 

the victors. 1 know of no other such^, 

inclined to think this is a mistake. ' ” ™ bmall Islands, and am 
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narrowest of paths leading through it. There b thus very little clear 
space either for spear-throwing or for shooting with bows and arrows. 
The natives are, moreover, notoriously bad shots. It thus happens often 
that months of spasmodic fighting go on without causing a single death, 
and the numbers killed in any one war seldom exceed two or three on 
cither side. That was in the old days, for since the white man introduced 
muskets the case has become very different, as is shown below.* 

{c) (ii) DISPUTES WITH COM.MUNITIES OUTSIDE THE SMALL ISLANDS 
AND THE ADJACENT MALEKULAN MAINLAND 

Lex talionis not applicable in attacks by “strangers." 

The above description of lex talionis applies only to warfare waged 
within the cultural area formed by the Small Islands and the adj'acent 
Malekulan mainland, whose inhabitants intermarry and form a cultural 
unit. Communities living outside thb intermanying area, whom the 
inhabitants of the Small Islands visit during the course of canoe voyages 
undertaken chiefly for the sake of trading in pigs, arc regarded as foreigners 
to be treated with the utmost circumspection lest these strangers should 
perchance, for reasons best known to themselves, fall on them and attack 
them.* In case of such attack, there b no defence other than to fight a 
rearguard action and if ]x>ssible to escape. No question of lex talionis 
arises, since the Small Islanders are too far from their home-lands to 
make any effective reply. Such battles, of which examples will be 
given in a later volume, were the only things in any way resembling 
fights of extermination known in the Small Islands before the white 
man’s arrival. 

Lodges enjoying diplomatic immunity in Oba and North Raga. 

Nevertheless, relations were not entirely unregulated e^'en there, for 
it must not be forgotten that the chief blands so vbited were Oba (and 
formerly Maewo) and North Raga, which arc regarded as the home of 
Ta-ghar, and on which special rites arc performed in connc.\ion with 
Initiation into Sex.* For this purpose a certain diplomatic immunity 
is provided through the exbtcnce of special Lodges built at certain spots 
on the shore for the sole use of visitors, in which they arc supposed theor¬ 
etically to be safe fi-om attack. It must be remembered, also, that the 
inhabitants welcome the visitors for the sake of the pigs which they bring 
in exchange for other pigs and for the purpose of buying the red mau 

• See p. 6oa. 

C’xmipare Na-va-gharu-kalat'f speech on Vao lo the effect that any uranger 
coming aihore must be killed and brought to him to cut up (»ce pp. 90 and 167). 

’ See Chapter XX. 
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isl^ds,cspcciaUy on Oba.and so highly prized by the Small 
re^n, the visiu more often than not pass off without 
ntoward incident. But there is always the possibility that, lacking any 
kimhip ue, the mhabiuints. owing to some dispute over pigs, orl>me 

"^y turn hostile. So the Small Islanders 
1 a>s go fully aroed, and place sentries round about the Lodge to warn 
them of possible danger. ® 


Ambrim, East Malekula, Maio, Santo. 

whe^'^i^tn ^ of expeditions to Ambrim, 

L « outside the Small Island cultural area as far south 

^ Port Sandmeh, which at the present day is the most southerly point to 

M payment of pigs, the human vicUm sacrificed 

Snnm , -"Jr® former gAamu/ at Pcte-hul.' To the north. Malo and 

dJw ^ sake of obtaining the turmeric leaves used in the 

^ manufactured in the SmaU Islands.* So far as I 

know, no mitiauon nte is practised by the Small Islanders on these islands 

S^'wand immuni^in^Ae 

Si^ Islanders have to rely on friendship and the self-interat of the 
inhabitants not to attack them. micrcsi oi tnc 


INTRODUCTION OF FIREARMS BY EUROPEANS 
CAUSING WHOLESALE MASSACRES AND THE VIRTUAL 
E.\TINCnON OF THE ONCE FLOURISHING POPULATION OF 

the adjacent .malekulan mainla.\d 

chapter in the chequered war history of these islands has 
; J - introduction of muskets 

I H ^ of‘he sandalwood 

traders about a century ago down to the present time the natives all over 
the group have bwn provided with shot^ns and rifles—all commonly 
referred to as muskets—which have been sold to them, partly in exchanec 
for l^d or in return for coconuts or for direct payment in coin, and partly 
in the early days apparently, out of a deliberate attempt to promote war 
The oTd' of creaung a demand for cartridges sold at exorbitant prices 
averment of 1906 included a clause forbidding such 
sales, but *e sales still go on. The result is that, for decades past flmost 

Malekula, has possessed a gun, and suU does. Now that there is a 
‘ Sec p. 451. 


* Sec p. 456. 
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certain amount of control along the coastal regions, these weapons, 
while part of the normal equipment of the natives, as formerly were clubs 
and spears, do comparatively little damage. When they first appeared, 
however, it was but natural that the natives inhabiting the coastal dis¬ 
tricts, who had the first opponunity of acquiring them, were unable to 
resist the power thus put into their hands and u^ these new weapons 
not only against one another, but also against their traditional enemies 
further inland. These, lacking the means to defend themselves against 
this unknown and deadly form of attack, were in thb way slaughtered in 
such numbers that it was impossible any more to equalise the number of 
dead. Whereas in the old days the number of dead in any given war was 
rarely more than two or three on either side, and, if the victors wanted 
peace, the discrepancy in numbers seldom demanded more than the 
sacrifice of one victim on their part, once muskets had been introduced 
the discrepancy became so great that all rules of warfare were abandoned, 
and wholesale massacres took place. 

In this way, during the latter part of the nineteenth century the Small 
Islanders practically wiped out the whole population of what was once a 
flourishing district containing innumerable villages immediately inland 
from the adjacent Malekulan coast. The sites of these villages, including 
that of the mainland village of Tolamp, are now pointed out in what b 
thick jungle. Not only were the mainland villages thus decimated, 
however. The same tragedy occurred even in warfare between two Sides 
of each individual Small Island. The first villages to acquire muskets were 
in all cases those situated on the “Superior” Side of each Island, which, 
being in possession of the best beaches, were the first to come into contact 
with white men. These muskets they then used against the members of 
the other Side of their own Island, with the result that the villages on the 
“ Inferior ” Side were severely handled. Thb was the case with the two 
villages of Emil Marur and Emil Lep on Atchin, both of which were 
nearly wiped out. 

The more far-seeing of the Small Islanders now bitterly regret these 
suicidal ravages which have so seriously reduced their numbers in face 
of the growing menace of the whites. But the measure of their regret still 
depends, however, on the degree of kinship ties between themselves and 
their victims. For, while muskets are now with common consent banned 
in warfare against their fellow Small Islanders, they are still used against 
the few remaining inhabitants of the adjacent mainland. Thus, no native 
will think of going to his garden on the mainland unless fully armed, and 
muskets arc part of the normal equipment taken on every ceremonial 
visit to another Small Island, lest during the dance some hostile outbreak 
occur.' 

* For the degrading influence of the muikct on native warfare »ee also Wedgwood, 1, 
p. 33, and Horrisson, a. 
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ACCOUNTS OF ACTUAL FIGHTING 

(i) Wars Taking Place during the “Classical” Period of 
Vao History resulting from the Challenge issued 
BY Na-VA-GHARU-KALAT 

warfaTj” accounts of actual 

“rU?; regarded by the natives as 

thr^ Phas« of the fighting that resulted from 

the challenge issued by Na-va-gharu-kalat at the foundation of Petc-hul.» 
I have pointed out that this fighung lasted for three generations, which 
appears, if my concl^ons are correct, to have been the time taken for 
the new system of kinship to be evolved out of the clash between an 

H patrilineal system intro- 

uced by Na-va^h^-kalat.* We have seen how the final act of this 
pi^oci^, so far as the internal organisation of the Superior Side of the 
Island was concerned, w^ the secession of Tulul from the parent-viUage 
^ Pctc-hul in order to found the ofl&hoot-village of Togh-vanu. The 
^o classical accounts about to be related refer to this period, the first 
claJfir Tulul’s own generation and that of his 

»■><' <i>»< 

(a) asaor is forced to “sacrifice” his sister’s son 

The first deals, like a Greek tragedy, with a social problem always 
o great moment, but at that time specially so, namely the clash 
of loyalties between a man’s allegiance on the one hand to his matri- 
hne^, and on the other to his patrilineal, kin. The situation is that 
arising betwwn a man and his sister’s son who, under a matrilineal 
system, of one fiesh, indissolubly united, but, on the introduction of a 
system of locahs^ patrilineal descent, find themselves now belonging to 
nval clans. In this ca^ the mother’s brother belonged to Pete-hul on the 
Superior Side of the Island, but his sbter had married a Petcr-ihi man 
Wonging to the Inferior Side, so that the mother’s brother and his 
sisters son now found themselves on opposite Sides of the Island. The 
situation ^amc acute when, in a war waged between the two Sides, the 
latter accidentally kilJ^ his mother’s brother’s son, and the new order 
decoded r^enge. The tale ends ivith the ultimate rictory of the new 
orde^ though at what cost in mental conflict to the two chief protagonists 
will be seen in the account itself. * 

The chief character in the talc b a man named Asaor. Asaor was a 


• See p. 90. 


* See p. 167. 
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Pcie-hul man, and when this village was attacked by Pcter-ihi one of his 
sons (whose name was not given) fell a victim to an enemy arrow. He 
asked, “Who shot my son?” and they told him, “Your sister’s son, 
Mulon-sung-ni-mal, shot him.” Hearing this, he was sorely distressed, 
and said, “No. It cannot have been he. It must have been some other 
man.” But they told him again, “It was indeed your sister’s son.” And 
he protested again and again, saying, “It must have been some other 
man.” For he did not want to have to sacrifice his nephew, and kept on 
trying to make them tell him that it was another. But they persisted, 
and would give him no way out. So at last he said, “Very well. I’ve 
done my best to make you tell me that it was another man, but you keep 
on saying it w’as my sister’s son. Well, then, it was my sister’s son. Tell 
him to look out for himself, for I shall kill him.” 

When he heard this, Mulon-sung-ni-mal was almid, and fled to 
Tevtu,* a village on a promontory on the East Malekulan coast some twelve 
miles to the south. And when A»or heard that he was there, he sent word 
to him, saying, “I know you arc at Tevtu. Come back to Vao and take 
what awaits you.” Hearing this, Mulon-sung-ni-mal fled still further 
south, to a place called Rughbo, just north of Pangkumu. And Asaor 
heard that he was there, and sent word again, saying, “ 1 know you are 
at Rughbo. Come back to Vao.” But Mulon-sung-ni-mal remained, 
and lived on there till he was an old man, a mer-sean,^ and his hair had 
turned white. But still Asaor kept on sending him taunting messages, 
and at last he could bear it no longer, and said, “He knows I’m here. 
I’m tired of these never-ending messages. I’m tired of life. I will go 
back to Vao and die there.” 

So Mulon-sung-ni-mal launched his canoe and returned to Tes'tu, and 
they greeted him, and said, “So you’ve come back at last?” He said, 
“Yes, I’ve come back.” But he did not stay there. That night he 
launched his canoe and paddled and paddled till he landed on Vao, at 
Lirov, the beach belonging to his own village of Pcter-ihi. Next morning 
he took his canoe and paddled over to the mainland and went up to the 
village of Tuntur, to visit his sister who was married there. And his sister’s 
husband {tahun) took pity on him, knowing that he was come back to his 
death, and said to himself, “He’s going to die. Let us give him as good 
a time as we can while we still have him.” So he sent his wife to dig a 
specially festive kind of yam called bihure. And when she came back she 
made a pudding, and he ate some. But Mulon-sung-ni-mal could not 
cat it all, so they said, “Ncs'cr mind, we’ll put the pudding back into the 
oven, and you can come back tomorrow and cat it.” 

So he w'cnt back to Vao. Next morning, when he got up, he said, 
“Oh, I’m sick of this waiting. I shall go down to Le-siwar (the beach 

* The Alehin pronuncuition of this (tee Map* 1 and II) is Tautu. 

• See p. 529. 
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where the two Sides of the Island meet in formal combat) and let them 
kill me there. 

accompanied by the manhood of Peter-ihi, he went down to 
U-siwar and t^cther they approached the circular fort {Htimbe), con¬ 
sisting of a single st^ounding stone wall, where it was the custL for 
defender to await the advance of their attackers. They were ready to 
defend him but he want^ to be kUled, and begged them to let him be. 
and to let th^r men of Pcte-hul come and do their fell work without 
^position. So he went alone into the fort, and, seating himself on the 
ground, he drw his Imees up before him, folded his arms around them, 
and bending his head between his arms, with shut eyes awaited his death. 
Mis club and his bow and arrows lay before him. 

^or, knowing his sister's son had gone to the fort, but not that he 
was thus a^ alone, despatched ten men to kill him. When the 6rst of the 
ten catM into the fort and found an old white-haired man sitUng there 
unarmed “«r«“t»ng, he could not bring himself to kill him. The 
second and th^, and dl untU the last, were equaUy unable. The tenth, 
a man named Ma-taor (i^aor’s classificatory son), said, “ What is stopping 

you, that you don t kill him?” And he struck the old man on thcTead 
with his club, and killed him. 

T^en they dragged the body up to the dancing-ground at Pcte-hul 
comi^dcd them to place it on the great dolmen. Then he 
addr^ the a^nt men of Peter-ihi saying. ‘‘I wished that it had been 
another man who killed my child, but you told me it was my sister’s son. 

I said again and again it must have been another. But you insisted that 

^ ^ bim.” Then he took 

a w^cn hatchet,* and having danced with it in hb hand, he struck 
(e lip his vicum on the head, and took a new name. And the name he 
t^k was Le-hev-hev, the name of the Guardian Ghost. For the Guardian 
Ghost swjdlows her victims without scruple, as Asoar had been made to 
swallow his own inchnation and dearest wish. Henceforth, havine 
c^mitted ^ crime against his own nattire in the interests of the new 

’ iVt'" ^*b«v-hev. I don’t care what I do any 
more, and I shall do what I like.” No other man, ij is said, has ever dared 
take this name, for, though others have since been forced to sacrifice their 

sisters sons, none has ever pursued this dread duty with such perseverance 
Ac* 

Facts to Note in the above Story 

,11 !!! •" '"bich Asaor i, forced to outrage 

all personal feeling and at the same time the main principle of the ofd 

' TT*** wooden hatchet, given to me by his descendant j l 

^bndge Mus^, is figured in Plate XXIV and U aSo^ t^^‘^ W 

Ult, the tame word as is used for a shell adze. *8 59- ‘t appears to be called 
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matrilineal order in obedience to the new principle of overt patrilineal 
descent, the chief points of interest are: 


(i) Sociological 

(fl) That Asaor and his sister’s son belonged to opposite Sides of the 
Island, thus typifying the revolutionary change brought about by the 
introduction of patrilineal descent which turned a man’s nearest blood- 
relative according to the old matrilineal system into a traditional foe. 

(i) The operation of lex tnlioms, which, after a lifelong feud, ended 
in restoring the balance between the two Sides of the Island, as set out 
below: 


VAO 



(f) The ten men Asaor sent to perform the bloody task. The number 
ten is, as we have seen in the case of the ten Maki shrines and the ten 
divisions of society on Atchin, an introduced number associated with the 
newer patrilineal culture.* In the sending of the ten men to slay his 
sister’s son we may see, therefore, another symbolic representation of the 
victory of the new patrilineal order over the old matrilineal system. 


(ii) Ritual 

The fact that the body of the victim is taken on to the great dolmen 
and there ritually “sacrificed,” the sacrificer thereby taking a new’ name 


* See p. 180. 
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and so becoming ritually rc-born. Thb rite, and the ideas underiying it, 
will be discussed below in the section on “Cannibalism and Human 
Sacrifice.” ^ 


(iii) Personal 

The feeling of inexorable fate in which the two chief protagonists in 
the drama are caught up. Lest these should be regarded as isolated 
phenomena, it is worth quoting two similar cases reported by Harrisson 
from the district of Matanavat not many miles away on the north coast 
of Malekula. 

(fl) The first closely parallels Asaor’s feeling that in performing thb 
outrage on hb sbter’s son he had, as we should say, “sold himself to the 
devil,” and relates how a certain man, after sacrificing a bastard whom 
he had brought up as hb own adopted son, took the title Mal-tanas, 
“ Lord of the Underworld.” The story b quoted in the footnote on p. 621 
in the present volume.* 

(b) The second b the case of a man named Malkar, who slew hb father 
in the form of a snake, whereon hb father’s spirit spwke saying, “‘You 
arc a pig. so the Big Nambas tribesmen will cat you.* And ^m that 
day forth Malkar never went to the Big Nambas country. . . . But hb 
heart would not be at peace. At last, after many months, he said, ‘ Well, I 
will go and be eaten.' And he went in a canoe from Wowo. The men of 
Ontowalo in the Big Nambas ate him. For which the men of Wowo who 
took him had to pay recompense to the chief of Matanavat for losing 
him. . . > 


(^) WAR BETWEE.N THE SUPERIOR SIDE OF VAO AND THE 
MAINLAND VI 1 X/\CE OF BOT-NAVl 

The above account, while concerned primarily with the problem of 
the sbter’s son, at the same time gives a good picture of the equalising 
nature of warfare as carried on between the two Sides of Vao. TTic next, 
which includes several of the same characters, gives a similar picture of 
Ux lalunis as it applies to the relations between Vao and the neighbouring 
nnainland. It b at the same time an interesting example of the lack of 
cooperation of the two Sides of the Island, in that the conflict b waged 
by one Side only, namely the Superior Side formed of the double- 
village of Petc-hul-Togh-vanu, without assistance from the other. 

* See p. 617. 

* Ebcwhrrc Harrision (i, p. 1 10) itates that Mal>tanas is taken as a title by all those 
in Matanavat who perfonn human sacrifice. 

* Harrisson, a, p. 60. 
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How Val-vale, to twenge the death of his son Xa-kin, sent Ma-merer to kill his 

wife's father. Ma-merer himself was killed, but the wife's father and another 

Bol-naci man were killed and “sacrificed" bj Asaor and Val-vale to atone 
for the two Vao dead. 

The men of Pctc-hul and Togh-vanu went to Lcuru, on the niainland, 
to fight the men of the mainland village of Bot-navi.* At the end of each 
day’s fighting, when the opposing parties had withdrawn, the Pete-hul 
men were in the habit of quenching their thirst by drinking coconuts, 
skinning them always on the same stake,* which was a particularly good 
one. This was observed by one of the Bot-navi men, who one night 
concealed a poisoned human bone-tip in the ground where they placed 
their feet to do the skinning. The following evening, after the fighting, 
the Pete-hul men came as usual to skin coconuts, and one of their number, 
Na-kin, son of Val-vale, trod on the poisoned bone-tip. The poison took 
immediate effect, and he was carried back to Vao, and died. 

His father Val-vale mourned (tour) for him, slaying at home in a 
state of ceremonial fasting {velval), eating no yams, covering himself with 
white ashes and wearing a necklet with pendant pigs’ tusks called na-ted. 
And the fighting continued, but, do what they could, they were unable to 
kill a Bot-navi man in revenge for Na-kin. 

So Val-vale resolved upon a trick. Now Ma-merer, son of Asaor and 
classificatory brother of Tulul, was married to a Bot-navi woman. So 
Val-vale prepared a pudding and in it cooked a fowl, and invited Ma- 
merer to come and cat with him.* And as Ma-mcrer was scraping 
coconuts for cream to squeeze over the pudding, he noticed the pro¬ 
tuberance made by the fowl in the pudding (even though the wrapping 
leaves had not yet been removed). So he asked, “ What have you cooked 
in this pudding?” Val-vale answered, “A fowl.” “You want me to 
cat a fowl with you?” said Ma-mcrer, “ I see you wish to ask a service of 
me. What is it?” Val-vale said, “I want you to kill your wife’s father, 
that I may end my fast and clean my body.” 

“Very well,” said Ma-merer. But he was troubled, and, removing 
the coconut scrapings out of the wooden bowl {narov), where they were, 
and wrapping them in an umbrella-palm leaf {ropun), he took these and 
the uneaten pudding and came to his brother Tulul and his father Asaor. 
And he told them, “Val-vale has cooked this fowl for me and wants me 
to kill my wife’s father. What am I to do?” Then Asaor answered, 
“ Well, here you are already come to Lc-hcN'-hev. My name is Lc-hev- 

* Another version gives the name of this village as Peter-cvc. It is passible that, as 
with Tolamp and Mal-weawcng, each name represents a moiety. 

* Special stakes (argor), about 3 feet 6 inches high, are plsinted in the ground for 
this purpose. 

* This is a common trick. If a guest eau a pudding with a fowl in it, whether 
Mrittingly or not, he is bound to accede to any request his host may make. 

U 
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hc\’,* the Guardian Ghost, who cares for no one. If you did not want to 
kill your fathcr-in-law you should have left the pudding with Val-vale. 
But now you have come with it to Le-hcv-hcv, and you cannot go back. 
Now you will have to kill him.” And all three ate the pudding with the 
fowl in it. 

And when the>’ had eaten the pudding, Ma-mercr went to his wife, 
and acted deceitfully towards her, asking, “Has your father plenty of 
pigs?” She said, “Yes, he has many.” “Well,” he said, “I w'ant to 
borrow one. You go and stay with him for a couple of days. In two 
days I and my brothers will come to the mainland. All you have to do 
is to arrange with your father that he shall come half-way dowm the road 
to meet us, and bring the pig with him.” 

Early on the appointed day, Ma-mercr, Ma-taor » and all the men 
of Togh-vanu and Pcte-hul went to the mainland, and concealed them¬ 
selves in the bush about the meeting-place. And, true to her word, down 
the path came Ma-mercr’s wife with her father and a fHcnd of his carrying 
pig* ^ crescent-tusker. Only Ma-mercr was visible, waiting for them 
in the pathway. But while he spoke wath his wife’s father his bowels 
rcs’oltcd from Idliing him, and, as any man of the enemy village would 
do for revenging the death of Na-kin, he slew the bearer of the pig. Hear¬ 
ing the blow, and thinking the wife’s father was dead, those in ambush 
nuhed out. They did not see the dead man, but only the wife’s father 
alive and fleeing. They gave chase, and soon he too was slain. But all 
did not go well with the attackers, for in the confusion of the moment 
Ma-taor, throwing his spear at the retreating enemy, struck Ma-mercr 
himself, who fell, gravely but not mortally wounded. His lease of life, 
however, was not long. For, returning home quickly and by a devious 
route to escape the pursuit of the bushmen, the party had to descend one 
of the many precipitous outcrops of coral ranged in cliflfs along the inland 
hills of Malckula.* Having lowered the wounded man by means of ropes 
to the bottom of the cliff, they threw down the bodies of their dead enemies 
whom they were carrying home to be “ sacrificed ” and eaten; but so 
carelessly that one of them fell on the prostrate form of Ma-mercr, and 
killed him. So three men met their death in this affray. And the woman 
who had been used as a tool for decoying her father fled to her own village. 

At last the marauding party, with their three victims (friend and foe 
alike being now called ta-mat oamp, “ghost of one slain in batde”), 
descended to the beach called Veturah, opposite the island of Vao. Here 
they danced and sang the cannibal song, and Val-vale, who was by now 
an old man, and had remained on Vao in accordance with the restrictions 
attendant on his mourning for his son, heard the song, and knew they had 

* See p. 606. 

* Famous already for the slaying of MulonHung-ni-mal (see p. 606). 

' Remains of successive periods of land elevation (tee p. 7). 
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a victim. So he sent his classificatory son Na-mbal and said, “Go and 
see what they are singing for.” So Na-mbal paddled over to Veturah, 
and they told him what had happened, and said, “We made a mistake, 
and killed one of our own men too.” And they loaded the bodies on to 
their canoes and paddled over towards Vao. 

But they were afraid of Asaor, for none dared tell him of the death 
of his son Ma-merer. So Na-mbal went on ahead, and when he was ne^ 
the shore, instead of landing, he remained afloat, with the blade of his 
paddle in the sand to steady him. And those ashore perceived that 
something was amiss, and they asked him, and he told them what had 
happened. And Asoar, when he heard, said, “Bring them all ashore. 
Bring Ma-merer to Tagune (Asaor’s beach),^ and land the other two at 
Kowu. I will ‘sacrifice’ one, and Val-vale will ‘sacrifice’ the other.” 
So Asaor “sacrificed” his son’s father-in-law, saying, ^'Simbalen Ma-merer," 
“Equivalent for the death of Ma-merer,” * and Val-vale “sacrificed the 
other, saying, "SimbaUn natuk" “Equivalent for the death of my son 
[Na-kin].” ^ the dead were avenged, but Val-vale still had to pay pigs 
to Asaor, since it was in his service that Ma-merer had met his death. 

I have recorded the words of the song sung in celebration of the 
double sacrifice. It runs: 

Refrain {ad lib). 

0 aijm gho ago 
0 aiya gho ngo 
Banggo ate 

Verse i. 

Val-vale pwetar-aso gkoro se tele o som, 

Sele i mbar-mbar mboto-navi o, 
ro tei na-vere mbe viamo. 

Refrain (as above). 

Verse 2, as Verse i, but substituting the name of Asaor for that 
of Val-vale. 

The whole song is repeated twice, and at the end of each repetition 
the singers shout “//to, Ato, ho!" and go through the motion of striking 
the victim. 

The word pwetar-aso in the first line is possibly the song-language 
pronunciation of Peter-e\'e, the alternative name for (or other moiety of) 
Bot-navi, the name of which occurs in the second line. The first line 
includes a reference to the hatchet {tele) with which the victim is struck, 

* The exact location of this beach is not marked on my map. 

• It will be noted that Ma-merer was considered as having been slain by the enemy, 
although as a matter of fact his wound was due to the misguided spear-thrust of one of 
his own party, and his ultimate death to the inadvertence of his own clansmen in 
dropping one of the enemy corpaes on to him during the journey home. 
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and the last line includes the word Ui, “to strike.” More than this I 
am unable to translate, nor did I record the tunc. 

The following ublc summarises the informadon given in the above 
account respeedng the equalising of deaths on cither side and the sub¬ 
sequent sacrifices” jjerformed on the two enemy viedms by the respeedve 
fathers of the two Vao men who were killed: 



“ said to have been the last of all those specifically occasioned 
by Na-va-gharu-kalat’s challenge issued at the foundation of Petc-hul. 


(2) Recent War wtth Muskets, ending in the Destruction 
OF THE Mainland Village of Tolamp 

The two accounts given above both deal with the “classical” period 
of Vao huto^ at the moment when, after three generations of fiehtine 
the new socid order was becoming stabilised. Since these cventi took 
place before the amvd of the white man and the introduedon of muskets 
with their duintcgradng effect on nadvc warfare, they both illustrate the 

opeiauon of with its attendant equalising of the number of 

dead on both sides. 

The tJ^ account ateut to be given, dealing with the final disintegra- 
Uon of the mainland village of Tolamp, is of a very different na^. 
For ^c^ents here narrated belong to the disastrous period already 
menuoned when the Small Islandcn, being the first to acquire firearms 
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from the white man, used them without mercy against their mainland 
foes who, not being so armed, were unable to defend themselves, and so 
were, with few exceptions, wiped out, with the result that the once 
populous adjacent mainland is now nothing but a waste of jungle. 

For thb reason, though some attempt was made to equalise out the dead, 
it proved impossible to carry it out, and the Small Islanders, who also 
suffered heavy losses in lighting among themselves, won a barren victory 
which they now heartily regret. Nevertheless, the story iUustrates many 
features of native warfare not included in the other accounts, and so 
is well worth recording, such as (a) the enmity between the Inferior 
Side of Atchin and the Superior Side of Vtio, (A) the friendship between 
Tolamp and the Superior Side of Vao, (r) the use of disguises in 
fighting, and {d) the way in which one village after another gets dragged 
into a quarrel with which, but for the traditional enmity between the 
two moieties running through the whole culture-complex, they apparently 
in the first place had nothing whatever to do. 

The events here narrated occurred two generations after the erection 
of the g^eat monolith in the mainland village of Tolamp described on 
pp. 582-4, and took place some eighty-five years ago, or, as nearly as can 
be calculated, in about the year 1855. As b often the case, the immediate 
causation was a marital dbpute, thb time between a woman belonging 
to the Superior Side of Vao and her husband, who belonged to the 
Inferior Side of Atchin, as a result of which she left him and went to 
another man. 


THE ACXX>UNT 

A Vao woman belonging by birth to the Holovon Quarter of Togh- 
vanu on the Superior Side of Vao was married to a man of the village 
of Senhar * on the Inferior Side of Atchin. One day in the course of 
a quarrel her husband swore at her, saying, “You are only a Malo 
woman,” a term of reproach, since the men of Malo have no penb- 
wTappers, but wear instead a simple apron {ghamb-ghamb) such as b worn 
on Oba. The woman was deeply hurt, and ran away back to her own 
people at Togh-vanu on Vao, and told her brother what her husband had 
said. Her brother felt himself as deeply wounded as she, and told her 
not to go back to her Atchin husband, but sent her instead to be married 
to a man of Bakcloah, a mainland village not far from Rerav. 

This was an insult to which the folk of the Inferior Side of Atchin 
could not submit, and they determined to fetch her back. Not knowing 
the secret paths, however, they deemed it too dangerous to attempt an 
cxjtedition to Bakeloah alone. So a Rerav man called Sir-siri who lived 

* The name of thii village it pn»>ounccd Hcneghar on Vao, but in accordance with 
my practice of calling villagrt by the names used by their inhabitant*, I shall refer to it 
as Senhar. 
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at the mainland village of Na-tsing-warc, bringing with him a disguise 
of a kind called na-mal,^ came to Scnhar and offered to show them the way. 
They accepted his offer, and paddled over with him to the mainland. 

Arrived on the mainland, however, the Atchin men seem again to have 
become doubtful about the wisdom of risking their lives in the interior 
(or perhaps they feared u^eachery on the part of their guide). For the 
story goes that they said among themselves, “Why, this is a mainlander, 
and one will do as well as another. We won’t bother to go to Bakcloah’ 
We’ll just kiU this one.’’ So thc>' slew Sir-siri. And one leg they cut off 
and took with them to Atchin. The rest of the body they left on the 
mainland, and his own people of Na-tsing-warc came and took it. 
But they, apparently, wanted no war with Atchin, so they took the body 
and carried it to a special house in the bush called ne-fum romtl * close to 
Bakelo^, sa^ng to the men of that place, “ Ta-mat ghami," “This \syouT 
corpse,” adding “You took that woman and offended the Atcliin folk. 
This is your quarrel, not ours. You go and avenge him.” 

So the men of Bakcloah went down towards the coast and there fought 
with the nicn of Scnhar, who were supported by the other villages on the 
Inferior Side of .Atchin, including Emil Marur. And one man and 
two women of Emil Marur were killed. But when the people of Emil 
Marur wanted to retaliate, the men of Bakcloah, being evidently satisfied 
with their revenge, and anxious to avoid further trouble, said, “This is 
none of our quarrel. It b not our fault if that woman was sold to us. 
It is the fault of her brother, who sold her. She belongs to Togh-vanu 
on Vao. You had better go and fight the men of Togh-vanu, not us.” ’ 

So the men of the Inferior Side of Atchin said, “Very well, we will 
go and fight them.” But Togh-vanu, being on the Superior Side of 
Vao, which is an bland, cannot be easily surprised, so they fell upon the 
mainland vUlage of Tolamp instead, \s-iih which Togh-vanu was closclv 
related. ^ 

Thb occurred shortly after the death of Te-lugh-lugh, son of Laha- 
mbar-mbar who erected the giant monolith,* at a time when Te-lugh- 
lugh’s son Tcr-ter-mal (father of my now middle-aged informant Ma-taru) 
was but a boy not yet old enough to wear a bark-board belt. Thb boy 

« I ^ ** dugube called lima, formerly iwed in South-Wrat 

^IckuU by a nwn when going into a district other than hU own to kill an enemv 

rv** u " *““* «»«un>e-which covered the wearer from head to foc^ 

Over the hpd was pul a mask of tree-i^ wood, in which great slanting eyes had been 
cut; co\-c^ the upper part of the body in such a way as to leaw the arms free was a 
wauicoai of . . bark and hanging bdow this a skirt of banana Icavta 

K " a man could be fairiy confident thaT^h^l^^ 

lolled hu foe, he would not be recognised” (Ileacon, a, p. ai7l rv-i.“ „ " , • 

note that the same kind of disguise is used in the Ranon iisirict rf.Xmbrim^^* * 

I do not know the sigmficance of this. jVt-him means “hnine " K... .’i— 

^ stnicture would appear to be some kind of Lodge or'SSS^ 
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Tcr-tcr-mal happened to have climbed up a bread-fruit tree and was 
sitting in its branches when the men of Atchin burst upon the unsuspecting 
village of Tolamp. They killed two old men and a woman, mother of 



Mkt IX 

Sketclwnsp »o iUuMnile the fighting described on (Mga 613-17. 
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Ve-hngi, who was speared through the breast. Tcr-tcr-mal prudenUy 
remamed hidden in hb tree till the attackers had withdrawn, when he 
climbed down and join^ in the pursuit, but took very good care not to 
catch them up. That night the Atchin men slept at the village of Le-mbu 
on the mainland road between Vao and Atchin. But, to show that their 
grievance, in spite of its having been wreaked on the people of Tolamp 
was really against the inhabitants of Togh-vanu, it was to the Togh-vanu 
people and to their fHends on the Superior Side of Vao that they uttered 
the customary challenge » Ta-mat ghami;' ‘‘The corpses are yours.” 

It was now the turn of the Togh-vanu men to take up the challenge 
Md to avenge their friends. They, together with the men of the 
Quarter of Pete-hul,» also belonging to the Superior Side of Vao, landed 
that evemng on the mainland beach of Viawor and slept on the road 
at Le-t^-hal Shortly before dau-n they crept through the bush and 
surrounded the village where the men of the Inferior Side of Atchin 
were sleeping. 

At peep of day, when the fowU came down from roost they cackled 
funomly at Ae sight of these strange figures on the ground. The men of 
Atchin heard it and, knowing what it meant, cried ‘‘Mtr, uxihal ko>" 
What, is It war?” The Vao folk started up from their ambush, and 
smpng a war song burst through the fences and over the stone walk 
Md feU upon those within, killing ten men and putting the rest to flight’ 
Then they set fire to the houses. ® ’ 

Pelur,* of Togh-vanu, secured a body with plenty of fat on it and 
d to hb canoe. The others were left where they lay Of the 
^n dead, thw were set off i^inst the three killed the previous day at 
Tolamp, ^d the Superior Side of Vao remained the victor by seven 
bodies. The corpse secured by Pelur was given to Tolamp. 

Th<^ lost to either side in thb conflict, which took place entirely on 
the mainland, were, according to thb account: 


Mainland and Superior 
SnjE OF Vao 

Sb-siri (of Na-tsing-ware). 


Inferior Side of 
Atchin 

(Wfe of Senhar man ran home to 
Togh-vanu and subsequendy re¬ 
married to Bakeloah man.) 

t man and 2 women (killed by 
Bakeloah men). 

to men (killed by men of Superior 
Side of Vao). 

* The menibrn of the remaining three Pete-hul Quarten couW n«i 1_ 

• My aged informant. Sec Table II, and Plate* V and VII. 


8 old men and 
Tolamp). 


I woman (of 
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In the early stages of this conflict the rule of Ux talionis seems to have 
been carried out fairly successfully, and the numbers of dead on cither 
side accord well with those killed in the traditional fighting of the 
“classical" period. Moreover, the only weapon mentioned in this 
fighting is the spear with which one of the Tolamp women was killed. It 
would therefore appear that this part of the fighting was fought wthout 
muskets. The ten Atchin men killed in the final battle were, however, 
out of all proportion to the number of those usually killed in the old 
days, and the unwonted slaughter was probably due to the possession of 
muskets by the Vao men before these weapons had reached Atchin. 

It is, however, clear from my informant’s comment on this account 
that the Atchin men soon found means of revenging themselves, for he 
states that in the fighting that followed the inhabitants of the mainland 
village of Tolamp were almost wiped out. As we have seen, the survivors 
later migrated to Vao, where they were given land to live on by their 
Togh-N'anu kinsmen, in return for which the Togh-vanu people were 
given a large share of garden ground on the mai n la n d formerly bclong^ing 
to Tolamp. 


CANNIBALISM AND HUMAN SACRIFICE 

Cannibalism gentral, with few exceptions, throughout the whole group. 

\Vhen the white man first came to the New Hebrides, cannibalism was 
practised almost all over the group, though there were certain exceptions. 
Thus, Codrington reports that there was no evidence for it in Macwo,^ 
and that it was quite definitely not practised in the Banks and Torres 
Islands, though tales of Vampyres in those islands seem to indicate that 
it was once the custom there too.* A somewhat similar condition of 
affairs is reported by Tattevin from the district of Pomowol in South Raga, 
where cannibalism is not practised but man-killers assume the tide ias 
in memory of certain mythical beings of this name who ate men.* Another 
curious pocket of nadves who arc not cannibals though all the surrounding 
nadves arc is reported by Harrisson from Matanavat on the north coast 
of Malckula.* These arc, howcv'cr, exceptions, and as a general rule 
cannibalism existed throughout the group. 

It was, however, the first thing to be suppressed by what Government 
there was, with the result that the custom b confined now to Blast, Central 
and South-West Santo, the interior of Malekula, East Ambrim and 
South Raga.* 

* Codrington, 3, p. 344. * Ibid., 3, pp. 33t-3. 

* TaUrv’in. 1, 19^, p. 409. Sec also p. 17 in this volume. 

* HarrisM>n, 2, p. 40. 

* Speiser, 3, pp. 239, 449. Tattevin, however, says that the Pomowol in South 
Raga arc no longer cannitnus. 

U* 
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Recent cannibal feasts in the Small Islands. 

The last cannibal feast recorded on Vao was in 1892, when it is said 
that sc\'enteen natives were eaten. This is reported by Speiser from a 
French publication * that I have not had access to, so cannot estimate 
its value, but the large number reported is so very unusual that I can 
only suppose it to have been due to one of the raids carried out with 
muskets. 

The last cannibal feast recorded on Wala was in 1906, as the result 
of p>eace-making negotiations with a number of mainland villages with 
whom they had for some time been at war. The mainlanders, having 
on this occasion apparently been the \'ictor5, sent to Wala the hands 
and heads of as many men as there had been Wala men killed, in 
order to equalise the number. Speiser reports, however, that at the 
delivery of these the Wala men slew three of the enemy envoys.* Subse¬ 
quent equalising is not reported, and it may be taken that thb slaughter 
may have been also part of the above-mentioned musket-induced war of 
extermination against the bush folk. 

Since then, owing to Government and Mission influence, there have 
been no recorded cannibal feasts on the Small Islands, and if the Small 
Islanders wish to indulge, this has to be done in secret on the nuiinland. 
The natives of Atchin joined in at least one such feast while I was on the 
island in 1914. The full story will be given in another volume. It is 
enough here to say that the feast on this occasion consisted of the arm of 
a woman belonging to one of the mainland villages who had eloped and 
had been inadvertently killed (for neither the Small Islanders nor the 
Malekulans kill women if they can help it). The men of Atchin had not 
taken part in the affray, but it is the custom to send joints off the victim 
to relatives in other villages, and this arm had been apportioned to them. 
It was, however, over a day old and rather high when it arrived, so that 
the parucipants in the meal, held secretly on the mainland coast opposite 
Atchin, did not particularly relish it, though all partook. The young men 
pa^cularly thought it nasty, but the older men atUched a spiritual value 
to it that the younger men no longer do. 

C^efroy, writing as late as December 27th, 1925,* records how, a 
fortnight before, some Vao men killed a Vao woman on the adjacent 
mainland (a thing that could never have happened in the old days when 
women were not killed except by accident), and, contrary to my young 
Atchin friends, enjoyed the resulting feast, saying, " Ka mbaU vavine kam 


• Bourgd, p. lag. 

• Speiser, S. PP 242.3. One body was leni to Atchin, but the men of Atchin were 
afraid to eat it for fear of ven(^nce on the pan of the mainlanders. 

• In a letter written to his mother, of which his brother, the Rev. A. Codefrov 
kindly sent me a copy. 
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gani mo ruk st!", “Wc have cooked a woman and eaten her, and found 
her very good.” * 

Cannibalum an inUgral part of human sacrifice. 

Such meals, held in secret for fear of vengeance by a British or French 
man-o’-war, represent the last stage in the degradation of what was once 
in the Small Islands, and still b in the interior of Malekula, a very 
important custom of religious import, in which cannibalbm formed an 
integral part of the larger and more embracing rite of human sacrifice. 

We have already seen several examples of victims killed during the 
course of ordinary warfare brought home and “sacrificed,” whereon the 
sacrificer becomes ritually re-bom.* In all such cases the body b then 
sacramentally eaten in a manner to be described below.* It b to be noted, 
however, that in the old type of warfare before the era of wholesale 
slaughter due to the introduction of Europ>ean firearms a man was rarely 
killed in order that he might be eaten, but was only sacrificed and eaten 
if he happened to be killed. Moreover, in such cases the motives proper 
to sacrifice were more often than not mixed with emotions of revenge. 

Since ritual cannibalbm b far from being universal even in the 
Western Pacific, and since ebewhere the motive of revenge b amply 
satisfied by the mere act of killing, combined at times with bodily mutila¬ 
tion or exposure to public view, it b clear that wc arc here faced with a 
cultural element introduced into warfare from some other source. 

There b a clear indication as to what thb source was in the statement 
so often made by the natives in all the Small Islands that the sacrifice of 
tusked boars in the present-day Maid replaces the former sacrifice of 
human beings.* I have already referred to the traditional slaying on 
Atchin, some twenty generations ago, of a cannibal ogre called las 
(corresponding to the mythical ias in South Raga) by t\%’0 brothers 
called Mal-mal-mari and Mal-mal-oba who were apparently responsible 
for the introduction of the Maki into that bland.* The same point was 
made in the answer given to GodeCroy by a Vao native whom he asked 
what hb ancestors did before the establishment of the Maki. The native 
replied, “Aoti oen-venei re, nam ga-gani re,", “ Wc used to shoot and cat 

* With regard to the killing and eating of white men, it may be of interest to quote 
from a letter written by Mr. Ewan Coricttc (a) who hat lived on Malekula since 1903. 
He says: 

*• In the whole thirty-fhe years of my residence here, no missionary (white) has been 
killed by natives, nor is there any record of any such thing before : tho^h a good many 
whites have been killed, no adult has ever been eaten or captured, within my luiowlcd«: 
the last white man killed was a French recruiter, in 1917, at Malua Bay, on the West 
Coast. The last murder —there it a psychological difference between a shooting and a 
murder—was that of R. J. Bridges and his five children, at Tautu, on the writer’s 
property, llie body of one of the children, a boy aged four, was taken to the village 
and eaten : this is the one and only instance within the writer’s memory of any person 
of white blood being eaten.” 

* See pp. 608, 611. 'Seep. 6ita. * See pp. 14, 255, 736. 'Seep. t7i. 
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one another.” ^ Amplifying thb,he went on: “They fought with bows and 
arrows, and ate one another! They had no sense, they understood 
nothing, they were savages . . . na-man gen-gem [literally ‘birds of prey’]. 
But the Maki made us wise.” * 

'nieoretically, therefore, the Maki is held to have abolished human 
sacrifice in favour of the sacrifice of tusked boars.* 


Human sacrifice at consecration of a ghamal. 

Nevertheless, it still remained customary to obtain a human victim 
for sacrifice, if possible, on the dolmen built in front of the ghamal during 
the consecration rites connected with its erection, and these rites were 
regarded as a type of Maki.* In the case recorded on p. 451 the wetim 
was bought from the neighbourhood of Unua, on the cast coast of Male- 
kula outside the Small Island cultural area, and would therefore be 
regarded as a foreigner. I do not know whether he had been killed in 
battle or whether he was an undesirable member of the sellers’ own 
community on whom they decided to “cash in” and so trussed up in the 
same manner as the human victim sent as a peaceH)frcring described on 
p. 599. The victim sacrificed at the consecration of the ghamal was paid 
for with pigs, but I did not record the number of these, or their grade 
value. There is no doubt, however, that the human victim was worth 
many times the value of the finest tusked boar, as the emoUons arising 
out of the disputed right to perform the sacrifice, which caused the 
members of the discomfited Lodge to leave Vao altogether and found a 
new home on the mainland,* clearly show. There is no doubt also that 
he vicum was subsequently cut up and eaten, as b the invariable custom 
after formal sacrifice of thb nature.* 


t ** (rcpe*««Uy) ihoi one another, wc ate one another.” 

P' 5 ‘* “ previouf phrase he erroneously atuibutes the 

I^*^'*'^****.k ^ McltcIclcraM (see p. 383, note 3). He also makes the 

native say t^t hn ancestors were “like wild beasts," an unfonunate phrase, since there 
are TO wild kmmals in Malckula larger than the imported rat. 

... I. ” ? nouble, h^c\cT, tlmt the Ambai (variously called also Rabat and Hambutl 
^ture -heto« in V\est Md South-West Malckula were not cannibals though the 
present inhabitants are (Deacon, 3, pp. 327-8). uwugn inc 

* Sre p**^^ *»«ifice on a dolmen on .Malo sec Donau, quoted by Speiscr, 3, p. 243. 

• Obuining a wtim for purely ritual reasons by means other than war is rroortnl 
also from Sroth-Wat Malckula by Deacon (4. ^338): “It fa ^ m haTl^ 
common in groe by to buy, or obtain in some other way, a human victim for an 
imp^t Mmangh celebretion.” Here, however, unlas Deacon 

~~;i not form any essential part of the ceremonial but was 

regarded merely as a tasty contnbuuon to the feast.” “omai, out was 

I of obtaining a victim recorded by Harrfason (a, pp. -iS-aol seems to 

have been the rearing of a bastard solely for sacrifice The iLiiS 

kept healthy and given the best affection," but at the swne timHLp. L, in 
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It has been pointed out already that the Maid performed for the 
erecdon of a g/utmal was a very special type of Maki, probably of a more 
archaic type than the Low and High Maki which consdtute the normal 
present-day ritual cycle, and it is probably for this reason that the only 
actual case of human sacrifice that I have recorded as forming part of 
Maki ritual was connected with this older type of the rite. I have no 
record of any such human sacrifice either at High or Low Maki. 

Cannibal oven on stone-pialform at Pete~hul. 

At the same time, however, there sull exists, as we have seen, the cave 
hollowed out among the roots of a banyan tree on the Upper Side of 
Pcte-hul dancing-ground and illustrated in Plate II, in which there was 
a special stone oven reserved for cannibal feasts. Godefroy says, “In the 
old days, it received the cut-up limbs of the enemies of the Pcte-hul clan 
who had been killed in war, and these enemies were Vao men belonging 
to other clans.” * 

The victims were, of coixrse, not confined to the members of other 

ignorance of the fate in store for him. The sacrificial rite b said to take place when the 
boy b about thirteen. A special shrine b built ov'er what appnrt to be a stone-platform 
with the usual ancestor-image in front supporting the carved image of a hawk. On the 
morning of the fatal day the wife of the adopted father who b about to sacrifice him 
decorates the victim with flowers, bright feathers of scarlet parrot and green fruit-dove. 
Hb body b then rubbnl down with coconut « 1 , and hb face b painted (though it b not 
stated what colour). Hb body also b decorated with leaves, and, though he has not 
been incised, he b given a new penb-wrapper. Then, as though he were the chief 
personae in the rite, he leads in by its rope a thrce-circlc-tusker, painted as he is, 
while iMmind dance hb fellow-villagers. Insidetbeshrincba“stone-altar'’ (i.e. dolmen). 
It b not stated in what relation thb stands to the stone-platform, but from the description 
it would appear to be in front, as on Vao. The adopted lather sits on thb dolmen, 
waiting as the procession headed by the victim dances towards him. Suddenly, those 
dancing behind the boy seize him, and slipping over hb bluc-paintcd neck a_ rope 
dangling from the hawk-image, jerk it so that he b left hanging, whereon the sacrificer, 
lifting hb club, sacrifices him by striking him on the hesul. The victim b then lowere^ 
and the three-circle-tuskcr he led in b uubbed also and Icfl on the victim's body to die. 
The body of both victims, the boy and the tusked boar, are then given to the sacrificer’s 
“friend,” and the boy’s t^y b given to the makers of the ancestor-ima^ belonging to 
the neighbouring village of Wowo to eat. The sacrificer assumes the title Mal-tanas. 
“He communicates with the unearthly. He may do as he wbhes; he may even do 
what b not done. No man dare he hated by him. AAcr the killing he stays for thirty 
days on the stone-platform; hb limbs are covered with sumlels of the most valuable 
shell beads from Malo bland . , .; he has pigs' tusks as bangles from elbow to wrbt, he 
eats only yam.” 

[Apw from the poignant interest of thb story, it b significant to note (a) the ritual 
identity between the human victim and the three-circle-tuskcr; (6) the title Mal-tai^, 
which means Lord of the Underworld, corresponding to that of Le-hey-hev the Guardian 
Ghost assumed by Asaor on Vao (see p. 606); and (e) the ritual seclusion and abstinence 
observed by the sacrificer on the stone-platform after the rite.] 

‘ Godefroy, 1, 1933, p. 331. He adds; “Later, when pesux was ultimately estab¬ 
lished among all the Vao clans, it served for the preparation of feasts more fitting for 
human beings; pigs, and even heads of young cattle, had the honour of pass ing through 
the oven. At last, the rain having washed away its exterior walls, causing great loss of 
heat, it was filled in, and still is, let us hope, for ever I ” 
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Vao clans,* since, as we have seen, warfare was not confined to Vao, but 
was waged also against mainland villages and other Small Islands, whose 
dead were also, if possible, eaten. What connexion, if any, the cooking 
and eating of enemies had with the present-day Maki I am unfortunately 
unable to say. It is, however, to be noted that the cave and oven are 
situated on a pile of stones forming the earliest stone-platform of the long 
wall-like series of such monuments that have been built for successive 
performances of the Maki rite in this village. Taken in conjunction with 
the feet that on Atchin a human victim taken in war w'as always 
slaughtered on the stone-platform, there seems at least strong presumptive 
evidence that in some earlier form of the rite human sacrifice played an 
important part. 

Human sacrifict on dolmen confers higher favours than the sacrifice of tusked 
boars. ''Re-sacrifice" bj men of high rank. 

There is in any case no doubt in the native mind that human sacrifice 
conferred favours of the same order as, but still superior to, the sacrifice 
of tusked boars at the Maki. For, in warfare, es’ery effort was made not 
to kill an enemy outright, but, having severely injured him so that he 
could not escape, to transport him home to be ritually sacrificed, on the 
great dolmen if on Vao, or on the stone-platform if on Atchin. So im¬ 
portant was it to keep the sdetim alive until the moment of sacrifice that, 
if he showed signs of dying before there was time to bring him home, the 
victor would swiftly build an improvised dolmen in the bush and ritually 
sacrifice him on that. Sometimes, however, when a man had been killed, 
the sacrifice was performed not by the actual killer, but by some older 
or more important member of the clan on whose behalf the killing had 
been done. Instances of this have already been given on pp. 606 and 611. 
It will be remembered also how, in the accoimt of the foundation of 
Pete-hul, when Na-va-gharu-kalat commanded his clansmen, “If any 
stranger come ashore, kill him and bring him to me to cut up,'* it was 
not the killer, but Na-va-gharu-kalat, who intended to have the honour 
and glor>’ of performing the sacrifice.* 

The sacrificial act. All male members of the commumty partake of the flesh. 

If forced to sacrifice in the bush, the sacrificer had to use any weapon 
he had at hand with which to deal the sacrificial blow, and moreover had 

‘ Thoie killed in disputes between diflerent portions of the same patrilineal village 
were neither sacrificed nor eaten. Their immediate kinsmen were allowed to take the 
body and gi\x it due burial. A case in point b that of my informant .Ma-taru's father 
Ter-ter-mal. of Tolamp, killed during a fight between two Tolamp Lod^ Hb body 
was recovered and received due buri^, and so saved from the late of being a wandering 
ghost. 

• Thb recalb the practice in Tanna, where cannibalism was the prerogative of the 
chiefly class (Humphreys, p. 83). 
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PL.ATE XXIV 



I. Rain-stone used in the weather magic descriltcd on p. 63:; of which 
two sides are carsed to represent the hutnan face, tlie third a shark, and 
the fourth (not seen in the illustration) a caterpillar 



2. Wo^en hatchet used for human sacrifice, once 
IteloiiKing to Asaor and given to the atithor by 
his descendant Pelur. Now in the C^ambridge 
Museum of Archaeology and of Klhnology 
(Layard f:ollection. No. icjifi, lafi, 252). Details 
of the incised design are shown in Fig. 5c) 
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to forgo the publidty that accompanies sacrifice on the great dolmen at 
home. Therefore every effort was made to transport the body home, 
when the sacrificer ceremonially despatched the detim (whether alive 
or already dead) with the special kind of wooden hatchet illustrated in 
Plate XXIV,* the only difference being that if the victim was alive the 
act of sacrifice was called by the sacrificial term mbal, while in case of re- 
sacnficc after death it was called simply ui, meaning “strike.” Indeed so 
s^ng IS the natives’ recognition of the symbolic nature of such re-sacrifice 
l^t there wc cases on record of the re-sacrificcr simply Upping the dead 
body with his finger. Whatever method was used, however, the result 
w^ that the sacnficcr became ritually rc-bom and signified this fact by 
taking a new name and tide of high rank that would have taken half a 
lifeume to acquire by the slower, though possibly more “civilised,” 
procedure of the ordin^- pig-kiUing Maki. Special cannibal songs 
accompani^ the nte.* The body was then cut up and placed to coo^ 
if at Pcte-hul, in the stone oven underneath the cave hewn out of 
the acnal banyan iwts on the stone-platform on the Upper Side of the 
dancing-ground. Then foUowed an aU-night dance. The manner of 
cooking was the same as ^at for a sacrificial boar, in a great pudding of 
yams and other vegetables which, when taken out of the oven, las 
spnnUed wth coconut cream. When cooked, every male member of 
rvlt essential that each one, whether he 

K “ arms and legs, were, and still are by the 

bush folk, sent round as complimentary gifts to other villages in order 
hat they too may paruke.* The thigh bones were split opel and, after 
he marrow had been eaten, were preserved for use as kniv« for cutting 
up the puddings in which future victims were cooked.* “ 


Ge.neral Remarxs 

in cannibalism consUtutes 

in this part of Ma ckula the supreme rite of re-birUi, transcending in this 
respect the pig-blling Maki. * 

kSaSH is - 

equally divided ^ P*^ing of hi. (k.h .hould be 

‘ See Cambridge .Miucum, Layaid Collection, Sot. 81, 194.6. 
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Thus, through the sacrifice of a human being, the sacrificer is re-bom 
in a kind of transcendent way, becoming almost a god, and this benefit 
extends beyond the individual to the whole community, which, through 
partaking in the feast, which is a communion rite, and each taking a 
morsel of the sanctified flesh, also partakes of the re-birth. 

The close resemblance between this rite and that of the Christian 
Mass could hardly be more clearly expressed than in the following dialogue 
recorded by Godefixjy as having taken place between himself and a young 
native boy on the e\’e of Christmas, 1931. The boy approached him with 
the request that he might be confessed. Godelnay asked; * 

"So you want to communicate tonight?" 

“Yes, Father." 

"Oh, but I cannot permit that unless you can explain to me what 
communion means. Tell me, if you communicate tonight, what b it 
that you will do?" 

“Father, communion means eating the child Jesus." 

“That’s right, that b exactly it. But how arc you going to set about 
it? Where b the child Jesus?" 

“ Father, he b up in heaven.” 

“Have you seen him?” 

“No, Father. We can’t do that now, but we shall when we die.” 

“Yes, but you aren’t dead yet. How will you be able to eat him 
tonight?” 

“ Father, when the priest says the Mass, he takes the host, but that b 
only bread. But when he has said a prayer over it the bread goes away 
altogether, and only Jesus b left.” 

Godefiroy goes on: “Charmed by the boy’s childish but substantially 
correct replies, I had no hesitation in admitting him to communion, and 
advised him to come back often to ‘cat’ hb child Jesus at the holy table.” 

When we remember that the human victim on Vao was formerly 
(and still b on the adjacent mainland) sacrificed (i.e. consecrated) on a 
dolmen, which the Roman Catholics rightly refer to as an “altar,” that 
thb dolmen was fumbhed with an ancestor-image, and that Pire Gode- 
froy had shortly before (on August 15th, 1931) insullcd a statue of 
Notre Dame dc Lourdes in hb little church,* we may imagine what 
visions of cannibal feasts were called up in the boy’s mind. How conscious 
the missionaries arc of the very real connexion I cannot say. Psychologic¬ 
ally conceived, the cannibal overcomes and subsequently consumes or 
re-absorbs the Old Adam in terms of human victims, and as a result b 
rc-bom, together with all the members of hb clan who partake with him 
of the flesh. The Christian becomes spiritually renewed through precisely 
the same sequence of events when, in the Mass, he consumes the body of 
the sacrificed Chrbt. Those who, belonging to the present scientific age, 
* Godefroy, 3, pp. 196-7. * Renaudy, p. 180. 
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arc no longer able to gain sal\'ation either through eating their fcUow- 
mcn or through the Mass, have the more difficult task of withdrawing all 
such ‘projections* by overcoming the Old Adam within themselves and 
of bcconung re-bom ffirough a re-absorption of its contents which, in 
dreams, is still symbolised by eating, such eating being repugnant or not 
according as they reject or accept the lesson which the dream teaches. 

To most adults (though not usually to children) it is repugnant, and 
it is therefore of interest to find that while the cannibals of the Small 
Islands attach g^cat spiritual value to the eating of human flesh, the 
actual taste of it is not always so relished as is commonly supposed. Thus, 
though the Big Nambas arc reported as being great lovers of human 
flesh,^ there is nothing in Malckula resembling the degraded practice 
in Oba of fattening women especially for eating.* Nor is there any 
evidence for ^ the materialistic conception that cannibalism originated 
from the desire on the part of a largely vegetarian people to supply a 
deficiency in meat. On the contrary, human flesh is on occasion, for 
ritual reasons, purposely befouled before eating. Such is the case in 
Tanna, where, at the first eating, boys have on thb account to be forced 
unwUingly to partake.* From all over the islands come reports that, 
quite apart from any white influence, the natives have a feeling that the 
eating of human flesh is “not quite normal." « Thus, Cfodrington reports 
from Oba that “the boys were afi^id, but were made to do it. It is the 
feeUng there that to cat human flesh is a dreadful thing, a man-eater b 
one afraid of nothing.” Thb reminds us of Asaor’s adopdon of the name 
of the Guardian Ghost, the definidon of whose fearsome attributes b that 
she is “afraid of nothing.”* Codrington condnues that in Oba “on thb 
ground men will buy flesh when some one has been killed, that they 
may get the name of valiant men by eating it. A certain man in Lcpeis- 
Island [Oba] mourned many days for hb son, and would not cat till he 
bought a piece of human flesh for himself and hb remaining boy; it 
was a horrid thing to do, appropriate to his gloomy grief.” • In officr 
parts of the group, cannibalbm has become degraded into a pure lust 
for human flesh, and in most places it includes nodons of revenge. Even 
in those cases, however, in which contempt plays a large part, as in South- 
West h^ekula, where there cxbu a special cannibal society called 
Jfmbt tt, the eadng of a human being was never treated as a purely 
secular aflair.^ ^ ^ 

While cannibalbm b thus seen to constellate a great number of 
emodons in other blan^ I heard UtUc of such secondary charactcrbdcs 
on Vao, where the act is still primarily regarded as a sacrifice. But the 
mouve of boastmg and the acquisidon of a repuudon for ruthless valiancc 


‘ Harrison, a, p. 404, and 1, p. 14. 

* Speber, 3, p. 241. 

• Sec p. 606. • Codrington, 3, p. 344. 
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certainly exuts there as elsewhere. Thus, my own informant Pelur is 
credited with having killed thirty-two men, all of whom have been eaten, 
but it is to be noted that the emphasis is here on the killing (i.e. the 
sacrifice) rather than on the eating. This number is, moreover, unusual 
on Vao, though beaten by the report of one East Malekulan chief having 
killed and eaten one hundred and twenty.^ Both cases arc almost 
certainly due to the introduction of the musket and the consequent orgy of 
killing described on pp. 6oa ff., which, wherever it takes place, by making 
killing too easy, ineviubly detracts from its sacrificial nature and leads to 
those excesses of which, though he himself was responsible for the introduc¬ 
tion of this lethal weapon, the white man usually hears of and condemns. 

» Reported by Paton (see Speiser, 3, p. 249). 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

MAGIC 

1 VVAS not long enough on Vao to go at all deeply into the question of 
what U commonly called magic. This will be treated more fully in a 
future volume on Atchin, where I recorded a number of cases in some 
deuil. As the subject is of no little importance, however, with regard 
not only to Small Island culture but also to an understanding of the psychic 
forces still under control by primitive people, I propose in this chapter, 
after first giving a brief record of the few cases that came under my 
notice on Vao, to draw to some extent on my knowledge of magic among 
neighbouring communities, to discuss one or two outstanding features 
common to the magic of all the Small Islands. 

In the-Small Islands of Vao and Atchin magic and medicine are both 
called the ^me name, namely man, in Vao usually combined with the 
indefinite article ne as m-man, and in Atchin with ni to form ni-man. 
Philologically thb is the same word as the Banks Islands mana, both being 
derived from the Indonesian manang, meaning “power.”* Whatever 
may be its significance elsewhere, in the Small Islands the word has an 
extremely wide meaning, embracing powers which, according to our way 
of thinking, are both occult through their connexion with dreams and 
ghosts on the one hand and with unspecified magical forces on the other, 
and practical through knowledge of the medicinal properties of herbs. 
This power may be u^ either for good (as in healing the sick) or for evil 
(as in sorcery ), and either in the interest of private individuals (as in love 
magic) or of public welfare or disaster (as in weather magic). 

The word man in all cases implies the possession both of psychic power 
and of knowledge of the appropriate ritual acts and incantations, and, in 
the case of many “cures,” of the appropriate physical remedy as well. 
The same word is also applied to the magical or curative process itself. 
Thus, any item of magical procedure may be called ne-man, be this a 
method of divining on important occasions or simply a cure for toothache. 
Nor are its practitioners confined to a single sex. Thus, we have already 
seen how midwives are called tent na man, or “women with power (or 
knowledge),”* and the whole of weather magic is said to have been 

* For the lingubtic history of this word see CapeU, a. The Sn»ll Islands man used 
m thu sense is quite distinct from the other man, meaning “bird,” derived from the 
Indonesian moatiit. 

* See p. 173. 
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founded by a woman.^ But more usually the practitioner is a man, 
called mara man,* meaning “man of power,” or, if we translate man as 
“magic,” then literally “magician.” We have already seen such an 
expert magician at work in the making of upright slit gongs.* ^ We have 
seen also the prominent r 61 e played by a special type of magician called 
na~tvogh in charming each Maki-man during the period of feverish activity 
leading up to the great sacrifice in order to assist them in collecting the 
correct number of sacrificial boars.* Yet another specialist, this time 
called mara kur, is called in to perform, with magic rites, the delicate task 
of ta rtly placing the outrigger booms on the hull of a new sea-going 
canoe,* and later to ensure fertility in pigs and successful trading by placing 
a sow, with due rites, in the bow.* At death yet another magician presenu 
charmed leaves to those who have buned the corpse in order that they 
may purify themselves by washing with these leaves in the sea.^ 

These are but a few instances of the immense variety of magical rites 
practised by individuals in the interests of the commumty. Innumerable 
other rites exist, covering almost every aspect of life, ranging finm those 
of public utility to those applicable only to individuals, and it is safe to 
say that there is no adult member of the community unacquainted with 
some form of magic which he performs on occasion either for his own 
benefit or for that of others, in return for a fee commensurate with the 
importance of hb act. 

BRIEF ACCOUNT OF SOME MAGICAL ACTS 

I have unfortunately no detailed information of how, in the cases 
cited above, the magicians set about their work. I have, however, a few 
details from Vao regarding (i) the appeal to ancestral and other ghosts 
in case of sickness, (2) other cures, and (3) weather magic. 

(i) Appeal to Ancestral and Other Ghosts in Case 

OF Sickness 

This needs the assistance of a diviner to find out what ghost it is that 
is causing the sickness. 

As we have seen, the only kind of death that is considered as being 
due to what we should consider “natiual” causes is that of an old 
man who dies in the fulness of time without visible disease. In such 
a case it is recognised that there is nothing that can be done to prolong 
life. He duly settles his affairs, as described on p. 536, and his kinsmen’s 

• See pp. 633-4. r., .j 

* ConspArc Islands and Macwo gtyntcua^ Santa Oniz Florida man/ 

tdsu and mant nggtka eigona, all meaning “magician" (Codringlon, 3, pp. 195-aoi). 

• See pp. 354 * See pp- 379 . 4*2. * See p. 466. 

* See p. 467. ’ See p. 560. 
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attention u devoted to preparing for the elaborate mortuary rites rather 
than towards seeking any kind of so-called “supernatural” causation. 
In all other cases, except where caused by an obvious wound, sickness and 
death arc ascribed to supernatural causes, chief among w’hich arc some 
act of malignant magic (though this b much rarer in the Small Islands 
than in most other parts of Malekula), or the fact that the sick man has 
in some way offended the ghost of a departed kinsman or else has been 
wantonly attacked out of sheer blind revenge by the ghost of some man 
who has been killed in battle and therefore roams the world in search 
of victims. 

In all such cases a diviner b needed to diagnose the cause, that b to 
say to discover what sorcerer or ghost b responsible for the sick man’s 
condition. If a sorcerer, the only cure b to persuade him by threats or 
payment to remove by counter-magic the sickness that he has caused. 
If a ghost, it must first be discovered what individual ghost it b. For thi« 
purpose a practitioner {mara man) is called in who, looking at the sick man, 
sings to himself a special song and by thb means finds out what ghost has 
entered into him. Then he tcUs the patient who the ghost b. 

(a) Ghost of a kinsman. 

In almost all cases, such an initial diagnosb will point to the fact that 
the gh(»t (to-ma/) in question b that of a departed relative* offended at 
the omission of some ritual act or at the commission of some accidental 
slight.In thb case the practitioner telb the patient whose ghost it b, and 
says, I think you must have done him some wrong, to cause him to 
enter into you in thb way.” The sick man then thinks it over, and 
remembers something or other that he has done that must have offended 
thb particular ghost. The practitioner then telb the son or brother of 
the sick man to bring a leafy branch of the kind called rwnbu log 4 og, and 
when brought places it in the sick man’s right hand to hold. When the 
sick man has held it for a little time, the child or brother takes the branch 
from hirn and places it on the grave of the offended ghost, and addresses 
him, saying, “You have gone into thb man; come out from him now. 
You have made him sick; if you leave him now he will recover.” Then 
he lays a money-mat {mangau) on the gp-ave and ties a pig to it as an 
offering. The s^ of the pig depends on the importance of the ghost 
and on the gravity of the disease. If the sick man gets well, the pig b 
sub^uently removed. If he remains sick, the pig b left there until the 
patient either gets well or dies. 


{b) Ghost of one slain in battle. 

It b, however, possible that the diagnosb points to the fact that the 

ghost that has entered in b that of a man who has died a violent death. 

r J ude of his family. Instances given include the brother 

father, father s father and mother's brother. ’ 
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Ghosts of this kind are known by a special name, la-mal oamp, or “ 6 ciy 
ghost,” from their habit of wandering about the bush looking at night 
lilce a red will-o’-the-wisp. Such ghosts may act in one of two ^^'ays. 
On the one hand they may enter into the body of a kinsman, just like any 
ordinary ghost, in order to punish him for some wrong he may have 
committed. On the other hand, a ghost of this type, especially if his 
body was carried off by the enemy and eaten and he therefore received 
no proper burial or mortuary rites and thus cannot reach the land of the 
dead, will wander about the bush seeking whom he may destroy,^ and, 
seeing some stranger whom he “does not know,” will enter into him as 
an enemy and cause sickness or death. If his relatives had succeeded in 
bringing home his body and giving it a proper grave, the procedure in 
case of sickness caused by his ghost is the same as for that caused by the 
ghost of a man who has died an ordinary death. But if he was taken by 
the enemy and eaten and so has no grave, the relatives of the sick man 
whom he has maliciously entered take a branch of the rumbu log-log to 
the place where he was killed and, making there a small fire, roast upon 
it a special kind of yam called la-las.^ This yam is red and, like the will- 
o’-the-wisp, symbolises violent death. (My informant Ma-taru, once a 
Mission teacher, compared it with the wine of the Sacrament which by 
its redness signifies the blood of Christ.) Then they address the ghost of 
the slain, just as an ordinary ghost is addressed, and holding a communion 
feast over the grave, leave a portion of the yams as an offering to it. 

My informant Ma-taru assured me that the cure was infallible. The 
only trouble, he said, was that sometimes the practitioner b mbtaken in 
hb diagnosb, and, the offerings having been made to the wrong ghost, 
naturally the man dies. 

(c) A man’s sickness may also be caused by an offence committed by kis uife. 

Ma-taru’s own father, Ter-ter-mal, was a ta-mat oamp, having been 
slain during the course of a quarrel between two Tolamp Lodges. The 
warring factions being so closely related, hb body had been recovered and 
given decent burial. The following insunce shows how a ghost of thb 
type may function just like any ordinary ancestral ghost visiting sickness 
on hb descendant for some fault committed, and shows also how a man 
may suffer not only for hb own fault but also for that of hb wife. Ma-taru 
used to suffer from some periodical illness every year. One day he spoke 
to a fiiend on the mainland, who looked at him and said, “I sec. The 
spirit of your father Tcr-tcr-mal b doing thb. Your wife has done 
something that has dbpleased him. You had better make her gfivc you a 
pig and a piece of kava root and a rumbu log-log branch and go and put 
them on hb grave, and you will recover.” He did so, and got well. Hb 
pigs also used to be constantly dying, so on the advice of thb same main- 

• Atchin Utri-Uts. 
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lander he placed these three types of offering on his father’s grave, and 
thenceforth they prospered.* 


(2) Cures due to Removal of Evil Influence 
BY Other Means 


If these methods fail, then the same or some other practitioner is 
called in to deal more specifically with the sick man’s trouble by means 
of further magical acts, which include the administration of potions made 
by infusing leaves in hot water, or hot fomentations,* blood-letting or 
massage. In all cases, as is quite evident in the case of blood-letting, the 
purpose of these acts appears to be to remove the evil influence injected 
by the offended ghost. In the case of massage the evil influence is often 
extracted by the magician in the shape of some material object such as a 
stone or a snake. These symbols, both more or less world-wide in thera¬ 
peutic magic, are highly significant. The stone often appears in the 
dream-language of Europeans to represent a hard core in the psyche 
causing sickness which can only be cured by its removal by means of 
psych'o-therapcutic treatment. 

'ne snake also is a well-known psychological symbol. In religious 
terminolo^ it frequently represents the devil which has to be exorcised, 
or quite literally driven out. In this case the driving out is spiritually 
conceived, whereas the native magician claims actually to remove the 
object fi’om the patient’s body. How far the native practitioner who, we 
can but conclude, himself produces these objects in concrete form, is 
aware of what they mean b a matter that has never, so far as I know, been 
investigated, since the attitude of investigators has been up to the present 
diat these symbok are of no importance and that the whole performance 
is designed simply to trick the gullible patient. So far as the patient 
b concerned, however, we may assume that he fully believes that the 
object in question was a manifestation of the ghostly influence that had 
ratered into him, and its removal in apparently concrete form b doubtless 
in many cases sufficient to perform a cure. 


* .■^ cx^rirace of my i^n ihown, not only how unwittingly « man may offend a 
ghMi, but also how easy it is even for a white man to get caught up in this belief I 
had one mommg, m ocreUent light, a photograph of the grave of an old liian 
named Melteg-rush, here reproduced in Plate XXI. That afternoon, while I was workinx 
with my informant, I was seized with an atuck of fever. He immediatelv said^ 
that coming. Didn't ^ sw a small bird called iia-AigAo with a white br’east 
airi blue Uil sitUng on a branch and screaming at you this momins while vou were 
t^ng that photo? TDuit wju .Mel^-rush's gtot. he 

gi\m you fevtr. T^t ^ht, in high fever, I found m>’self thlnldng what a fool 1 
had been to have t^ea the photograph in such bad light, as it would only result in 
morning I realised the reason of my self-reproaches. I must 
be half-bchevmg in my informant i reasoning. The test would be whether the exposure 
“^1^1*“ or go^. The photograph turned out to be perfectly goodL 

bumlar to these used after incision (see pp. 509 ff.). 
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(3) Weather Magic 

The only other case of magical procedure actually recorded on Vao 
was a brief description of weather magic, including firstly a short account 
dealing with the origin of magic for making wind, and secondly some^of 
the songs together with a short account of the ritual used for making rain. 

(a) THE ORIGIN OF WIND AND RAIN MAGIC ON VAO 

We have already seen the strength of the belief in weather ma^c in 
the tales regarding the submergence of Tolamp.^ A man may either, 
as in this case, make weather magic on hb own account, or else may do 
it for others on payment of a heavy fee. It b a dangerous operation, 
however, for if by mbtake the weather he produces becomes too turbident 
he may be held responsible for the damage.* The first Vao man said to 
have learnt the magic for making wind was one named Bu-wush, who b 
said also to have been the first to have made rain, so that it would appear 
that wind and rain ma^c form part of the same system. 

The tale told regarding the origin of wind magic teUs how thb man 
Bu-wush belonged to the Vao village of Peter-ihi, and was married to a 
woman of Lavame. Lavamc, it will be remembered,* b the name of a 
former Vao village whose inhabitants, adter a war with another village 
called Handillagh, left Vao and took up their abode on the mainland. 
At the time to which thb talc relates, however, they were still on Vao. 

Now Bu-wush and the Lavamc woman had a daughter named 
Lc-taghar. It b not stated to whom she was married, though, according 
to a statement made later in the talc that she used the beach called 
NoYsai, it would appear that he belonged to the Superior Side of Vao. 
The story runs that one day Lc-taghar went to the mainland village of 
Buaror, near which she found some mushrooms {na-mbor) growing on the 
ground, and, picking them, came home with them, meaning to cook 
them in a pudding for her husband. But he was aliraid, and refused. 
So she took them to her woman’s fire and cooked them in a pudding for 
herself, and ate them. 

That night she dreamt, and in her dreams a number of ghosts {ia-mat) 
came to her and told her how to make rain and winds, singing the songs 
appropriate to each kind of weather magic. So henceforth, whenever 

• GodcSoy^fi, 1933, p. 246) gis-e* a case in point that occurred on Febn^' 8^ 
1928, when a certain magician named Sum-ta-mat, having engaged to make wnd 
for a whaler (fuch at the natives (tee p. 456) now ute irutead of the old tn-going caiux^ 
which was about to tet out on a long voyage, “made too mwh, to that what th^d 
have been a moderate bree*e turned first into a tquatl om then a cy^ne. 1 ne 
cyclone drot'e the whaler on to a reef where the wat tmashed to tots. Tm ov^ot 
held the magician responsible for the loss and forced him to refund the value ol Uie 
boat by paying them ten pigt each worth £90." 

* See pp. 59, 80. 
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she wanted to go to Buaror, she made the north-cast v%ind called nudo,^ 
and, holding a coconut leaf up in her canoe (she did not even need to 
bother to put up a sail), was blown over to Lcuru, which is the beach for 
Buaror. And when she wanted to come back, she made the south-west 
wind called gharu, and was blown back to the beach Kowu on Vao. And 
all the people saw that she always had the wind she wanted. And they 
suspected that she made the winds herself, and they* asked her, and she 
said, “Yes.” But she would not teach the magic to her husband, for she 
said, “I offered him the mushrooms, but he would not eat them. There¬ 
fore I will not teach the songs to him, but I will teach them to my own 
people.” So she Uught the secret to her father, Bu-wush, of Peter-ihi, 
and after that he was able to make the winds and rain. 

One of the most striking features of this tale of origin lies in the fact 
that the individual who first discovered weather mag^c was a woman. 
Weather magic b now, so far as I know, entirely in the hands of men, nor 
b there any indication that it was ever practised by women. The fact 
that the transmitter was a woman would seem, therefore, to indicate 
some connexion between the origin of thb form of magic and matrilineal 
descent,^ and thb supposidon b supported by her name Lc-taghar, 
conneedng her very definitely with the dual organisadon creator-deity 
Ta-ghar. It b, moreover, of interest to find that according to Ckxlrington 
( 3 » P* > 99 ) the healing of the sick belongs in Oba to the tangaloe ngovo, 
to those, that b to say, who have the knowledge of the songs and charms, 
believed to have rome down from Tagaro himself, by which mana is 
conveyed and applied.” * The significance of thb will be seen later when 
we come to examine the cultural basb of magic.* 


(b) BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE .MAGIC FOR MAKING RAIN 


I have no record of the rites connected with the making of wind, but 
1 have recorded briefly two of the four elements * that go towards the 
making of rain, namely the concrete medium containing the “power” 
together witli the actions performed over it, and the songs sung to en¬ 
courage rain from scseral specified quarters. My informant was an old 
man named Wu-wushi,» of Peter-ihi, a rain-maker who had inherited 
the art in direct succession from the Bu-wush mentioned above as being 
the first weather magician on Vao. 


6 *''® name*, according to the direction in which they blow. A TuU 
bit in the Atclun language will be given in a futtve volume. 

to 21^'’ * Ta-ghar luu no power to cauK the rain 

• See p. 640. * Sec p. 641. 

* It u interating to note the limilarity of this name with that of Bu-winh, the fint 

pmcui^. It U Jim poBible, therefore, that the name may be a kind of magical 
Utlc. of VVu-wuilui other name* was Sum-re*. Godefroy (1, i<wo, o 7 T«» 8 ) 

record* the name* of two other*, Sum-ta-mat and .Melte-lU-nale [my h>T)hMl 
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(1) Concrete medium and action. 

A rain-maker on Vao is called bet-ghaU, meaning “one stone,’’ and 
the medium through which he works b a diminutive stone image of 
phallic proportions, which b regarded as representing both the founder 
of the rite and all those who in turn 
have used it, to all of whom the 
petition for rain b made. One such 
stone obtained on Atchin b illustrated 
in Plate XXIV. It b made of what 
looks like lava with a coating of brown 
paint. It b 4} inches high and 2 inches 
broad, shap^ like a cylinder with a 
flat base so that it can stand upright, 
and rounded at the top. Two op¬ 
posite sides of the cylinder are carved 
to represent the human face in a con¬ 
ventional manner called loena,^ a third 
side b carved to represent a shark, and 
the fourth side, opposite to the shark, 
b incised with a design said to represent 
a hairy caterpillar called sku-sku. The 
uncarved portions of the stone on all 
sides excepting that depicting the cater¬ 
pillar are inebed with criss-cross lines 
representing a kind of reed fence called 
nier merer, the right to use which b 
possessed by those of high Maid rank.* 

Thb stone b placed in the midst of 
a pudding {na-longk), from which it b 
supposed to eat. Then 4 yoimg coco¬ 
nuts in the stage of growth called we~ 
garat, in which the milk has not yet 
begun to solidify, are placed upon it, 
and the pudding containing the stone 
image together with the 4 young coco¬ 
nuts arc all wrapped in umbrella-palm leaves {ro-mbun). At low tide, 
the rain-maker takes thb parcel and places it on a rock. Then he 
shuts hb eyes and sings in a low voice the song appropriate to the 

1 This and the following two tertns are in the Atchin language. _ . u k 

• Deacon (4, pp. 664, 670) tnenuon* two itone* used for sun magic in Lambumbu. 
He also figures (Rg. 40) a cylindrical black polished stone, uncary^ save for one 
bevelled conical end, used in garden magic to ensure a prriific yield in yams, r^ 
South-West Malckula. Riven (1, vol. II, p. 406) speaks of stones or other objectt 
which are believed to possess maui ” in the Banks Islaixls. 



Design representing a hairy calerpil^ 
called shfiha incisM on the fouph side 
(opposite the shark) of the nuivstooe 
ilhutnited in PUtc ?^IV. 
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p^cular kind of rain it is desired to produce. While singing, he taps 
with his hands upon the 4 young coconuts through their umbrella-leaf 
'"®Ppi“g. to symbolise the pattering of the rain upon the ground. This 
he rcppu over and over again till chased away by the rising tide. Then 
he retires, leaving the image there surrounded by its pudding and the 
4 coconuts, having first covered them wth heax’y stones in order to prevent 
them from being washed away. 

If no rain comes, the process is repeated on the following day, and 
if nwe»ary ag^ on the next. If on the fourth day there is still no rain, 
v^c singing his song he will spear the pudding as if to break the clouds. 
The same will be done on the fifth day, and if the rain stiU cannot be 
mduerf to fall it is evident that he has failed, and that there is some 
magician stronger than himself who is engaged in making the sun to 
shine. 

If he still desires to make rain he must start all over again, and this 
time will choose a creek on the mainland, in the hopes that fi-esh water 
will be more efficacious than salt.* 


The Songj. 

I recoi^e^ U^ee songs, each for a different kind of rain, all of which 
are remarkable for their comparative simpUcity both in melody and in 
rhythm, m which they cont^t vividly with most Small Island songs. 

rhe fust song, No. 9, is for obtaining what is called the rain of 
Vao, that 13 to say a general rain on a calm day without wind fi-om any 

p^cular dirwuon. Note the staccato form of the personal appeal to 
the founder, Bu-wush. 

SONG 0 

For * tht roin of Vao ” (i.#. raid uithoui wind) 



P- ® 7 ‘») *!«« certain magidan could bring 
a^t yret weather by pounng water on to a certain itonc.” Harritton in a writtl^ 
c^unication, ^t.om the tpitting of kava juice toward, eachldJirrf t£ 

ITte lae of ka%-a in weather magic on Alehin wUI be discribed in ^future volume.*^ 
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aoat t u-U» nans 1 u-Un wt~ito~ n, Mui t a/-*/ tor • no>01. 

Rain it way to ground thii. Rain it way to ground thb, Rain it clothe ground this. 


The words divide themselves into three verses: 
^^aus e ting-ting wenu{*), 

Jiaus e rumle w€nu(e); 

Mans t ting-ting wenu{e), 

Sous 0 ul-ul wenu{t). 

Jfaus 0 si wul u ngen. 

Buwusk, Pttar-si-c, siwa. 

Ad bot na v€ na Petarsio. 

Nous t rumU n’umo-m, 

Sous e seUn weno-sn, 

Nous t stltn wtno-tn^ 

Adiu e ul-ul tvauhtn. 


“Let rain beat on the ground, 

Let rain return to the ground, 

Let rain beat on the ground. 

Let rain clothe the ground. 

“ Let rain come back, that we may eaL 
Buwush, of Peter-ihi, thanks. 

Founder of Peter-ihi. 

“ Let rain return to this ground. 

Let rain make its way to this ground. 

Let rain make its way to this ground. 

Let rain clothe this ground." 

The first and third verses represent the practitioner’s desire, and the 
second his appeal and professed gratitude to his predecessors in the rite. 
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The whole song is in the usual archaic poetic diction. Bu-wush, whose 
name appears in the second stanza, is, as we have seen, reputed to have 
been the first man to have made wind and rain magic on Vao. The 
song is repeated a number of times, and at each repetition the name 
of Bu'wush is changed for that of each weather magician in turn through 
whom the stone inuge and the knowledge of the rite have descended to 
the present practitioner. Some of these names, on the occasion on which 
I heard the song, were repeated more than once. They were in groups 
of 4, namely Meten, Memes, Il6m, Meten; and Iwa, Meten, Ni^, 
Itom. At the end of each group of 4 names two lines were repeated, 
ending on a characteristically weak note, thus: 



> > j. 9- 

naiu 0 ul ~ ul (w-na.oi noiu « ^ . tag xu - mt - tn. 

Rain it clothe ground thi*, rain it beat on ground this. 


“ Let rain clothe this ground. 
Let rain beat on this ground.” 


It will be noted how the name of the practitioner’s village, Peter-ihi, 
is rendered by the archaic Pelar-si-o.^ Ting-ting b a word commonly used 
for the beating of gongs, and ul of articles of clothing, i.e. men’s penb- 
wrappers and women’s mat^kirts.* Of special interest b the word siwa, 
here rendered thanks,” a word of unknown origin, noted elsewhere 
throughout these volumes, indicating heartfelt gratitude. 

The other two rain songs which I recorded are: 

Song 10, for rain coming from the direction of the bland of Oba, i.e. 
from the north-east. I am unable to translate thb. Though the meiody 
b very simple, constructed as it b with only three notes, there b peculiar 
charm in the very softly sung passages occurring on the words ma hi ri ri. 


SONG 10 


To obUtin rain from tht dirtetion of Ou island of Oba {jit. from tht Xorth-tast) 
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Song II, for rain coming from the direction of the island of Raga. 
Of the archaic words of this song I am able to suggest the translation of 
some only, which appear to indicate a coaxing attitude, suggesting that 
the rain, though it has far to travel, cannot be long in coming. It is 
repeated over and over again. 


SONG M 


For ratn from liW tUrtclim ^ th* idaad of Raga {i^.from tht Eait) 


4 - 4 - 
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It coinet from alar (round it i* nrar 



m ma la o a at ha • rt tot ^ at trt M ati ma t 
It cotnei from atu ground rain it come* 
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STONE MEN OF ^L\LEKULA 


THE CULTURAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF M,\GIC 

In ^cw of the very small amount of information on magic recorded 
actually on Vao, and of the apparent complexity of the whole subject, 
it may seem out of place to venture any further remarks about it. Never¬ 
theless it is necessary to show briefly its setting with regard to other ele¬ 
ments of culture described in this book. For this reason, and since certain 
basic features of magical procedure are common to all the Small Islands, 
I propose now to draw to some extent on my knowledge of magic on 
Atchin in order to show in what relation this stands to other elements of 
Small Island culture as a whole. The psychological “preparation” 
undertaken by the individual magician by means of fasting and abstinence 
and other efforts towards achieving the psychic control needed to give 
effect to the magical act is a subjective process which, though briefly 
referred to on p. 576,1 did not investigate sufficiently to elucidate further. 
What I intend to call attention to here is, on the contrary, the cultural 
basis of magic as seen in the object or objects to which appeal is made- 
in other words, the objective psychic forces which the native himself 
thinks he is actis'ating when performing his magical act. 

D^ition oj Magic. 

In discussing the difference between magic and religion Riven 
subscribes to the view that actions may be described as magic “if they arc 
believed to be in themselves suflicient to produce the desired effect, so 
that any element of appeal or supplication b absent from the mind of the 
agent. Religious actions, on the other hand, involve a definite appeal 
to a Wghcr power.” He adds: “The obvious objection to this mode 
of distinguishing religion from magic is that it depends on a factor, the 
mental attitude of the agent, of which we have, and can have, no direct 
knowledge.” ‘ Deacon does not attempt any definidon at all, merely 
poindng out that the commonly accept^ statement that magic includes 
“ that body of ritual aedvides by means of which the nadve believes him¬ 
self to be able to control nature without the intervendon of any spiritual 
beings” b not applicable to Malekula. Referring primarily to West and 
South-West Malekula, he points out that the natives there “class together 
under a single term a number of ritual performances, some of which 
would be included as magical in accordance with thb interpreudon of 
the word but of which others because they arc accompanied by invoca- 
dons to a temes (ghost) or other spbit would be excluded fi-om it.” * 

Thb b also the case in the Small Islands, where there b one single 
word man that refers to all forces of a psychic nature by which the nadves 
seek to control the unseen phenomena of life. We have already seen two 
cases m which thb force operates, namely in the divining rite to find out 

» Riven, I, vol. H, p. 405. i Deacon, 4, p. 663. 
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what ghost has entered a man to cause hb sickness, and in the ritual of 
weather magic, in which appeal is made to the ghosts of all previous 
practitioners but which also includes other elements of a more purely 
“magical ’* nature. In other forms of magic such as sorcery, fertility 
magic to promote the growth of pigs,^ “cures” based largely on “sym¬ 
pathetic” symibolism, there b a gradual progression from the direct app>eal 
to specified ghosts to cases in which no ghosts are mentioned at ail. In 
all these, however, the general pattern of the rite b so similar that it b 
impossible to draw any line other than a purely arbitrary one (to which 
the natives themselves do not ^rce) between acts which quite clearly are 
based on an appeal to ghosts and those which apparently are not. 

In attempdng to solve thb problem I propose to put forward two 
considerations that have not, I think, received due attention in the past. 

The pattern of the rite. 

The first b the question as to why there should be any fixed procedure 
at all. For it is the essence of every magical act that it depends for its 
efficacy on an exact repetition down to the minutest detaib of an accepted 
ritual pattern. Thb does not apply only to the accepted ritual pattern 
of all magical procedure in a given locality, but also to the often extremely 
complicated detaib of each particular rite. 

In the Small Islands the general ritual pattern consbts of four main 
elements, namely: 

{a) Abstinence and fasting and the obser\'ance of various taboos. 

(A) The concrete medium (such as a stone which may or may not 
be the dwelling-place of a ghost, a kava root, a leaf, an infusion), 
together with the ritual acts performed over it. 

(c) A song or incantation, the words of which arc fixed but for (in 
certain cases) the addition of the name of the new practitioner to 
the long Ibt of previous practitioners each time the ovs-nership of 
the rite changes hands (usually from father to son but sometimes 
from mother’s brother to sister’s son). 

(</) A muttered prayer (addressed to specified ancestors in all im¬ 
portant rites, but in lesser ones apparently to the concrete 
medium). 

Of these, all but the prayer arc rigidly fixed. The prayer only b left 
as a general framework within whose limits the practitioner b fi'ce to 
express hb own individual personality in the form of the actual words 
chosen. Tlie rules of abstinence arc comparatively constant in all rites, 
though varying in number and intensity with the importance of the rite. 
The concrete mediums arc also, though very numerous, limited in number, 

' Compare pigs as fertility symbob (p. 363). 
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the same type of medium being used in a number of different magical 
procedures, though in each case in a somewhat dificrent way. The one 
element that is entirely different for each magical act is the song or 
incantation. It is therefore this song which (in the absence of inherited 
concrete mediums such as the stone image us^ in weather magic) is the 
magician’s best “stock in trade,” acting in a way as the hall-mark of each 
indi\idual rite. The song is always sung in a low voice so that no one, 
not even the patient in the case of curative magic, shall hear the words 
or, though aware that the incantation b in progress, even properly catch 
the tunc, and it b the knowledge of this that constitutes the essential point 
in the retention or transmission of a practitioner’s “copyright” in any 
given magical performance. For, like everything else in Malckula, in 
addition to the profits accruing to a magician through the practice of his 
art in the service of others, magical knowledge b a commercial asset 
in that it can be sold, and while the more important rites will only be 
transmitted to a son or a sbter’s son or other near relative, knowledge of 
the lesser rites may be transmitted to anyone willing to pay a high enough 
price. 

The ghostly hierarchy of previous magicians. 

To the question “^Vhy should there be any fixed ritual, and what is 
the sanction for it?” the native has only one answer, namely, “Thb b the 
way it has always been done, or at least “ how the last practitioner taught 
me. The sanction from the native point of view in each case depends 
on the goodwill of all the ghosts of those who have prctiously performed 
the rite and jealously guard the forms which they have handed down, 
visiting sickness on those who offend. Thb b quite definitely the case 
in those more important forms of magic in which the repetition of the 
names of all previous practitioners are recited and whose help b thus 
sought for the successful outcome of the rite. But it would appear to be 
also the case in those less important rites in which such names arc not 
recited, the only diflerence being that in the case of the more important 
rites the names are remembered, while in the case of the less important 
rites, which arc also those the ownership of which changes hands the 
most often, they arc not. In thb respect, the bond between the past and 
present practitioners of any one rite may be likened to that e.xbting 
between the members of a religious hierarchy as opposed to that existing 
between members of a kinship group. For while the bonds Joining the 
members of a kinship group, whatever the particular kinship reguladoas 
may be, arc bonds of flesh and blood and so unalterable wothin any given 
sy'stem, those Joining successive practitioners of a given magical procedure 
are spiritual in so far as the succession b not immutably fixed by biological 
comiderations, but lies within the personal choice of each man. Thus, 
as in the laying on of hands in our own episcopal hierarchy, the candidate 
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has fint to receive the sanction of the last in the long line of practitioners 
before being invested with the power to act. It is true that in many cases 
a man hands on his magical knowledge to his owm son or to his sister’s 
son. But nepotism is a world-wide phenomenon, and the point to notice 
is that he need not, and that the choice of a successor lies within the 
personal competence of each individual practitioner. 

This principle applies in every case, whether the names of those 
forming the ghostly hierarchy of previous practitioners reaching back 
into the unrecorded past are remembered or not. It would appear, 
therefore, that in each magical act, whether the material medium be a 
stone believed to contain the essence of all previous practitioners or simply 
a piece of kava root or leaf used in a traditional manner, and whether 
the ghosts of the dead are appealed to by name or not, the cultural 
sanction comes from the e\'er-watchful ghosts. But whereas in matters 
concerning everyday social life the important ghosts arc those of direct 
ancestors, in magic the ghosts arc those belonging to the spiritual hier¬ 
archy formed by all previous practitioners, chief among whom, where 
known, is the supposed “inventor” of the rite. 

The Nu.mber 4 

This brings us to the second point in our consideration of the 
cultural basis of magic, and in this it will not be quite so easy to draw a 
clear distinction between cultural and psychological factors. 1 have 
referred to the supposed “inventor" of a rite. Now it is clear that, though 
without doubt individuals must have added their quota towards building 
up the huge corpus of magical procedure, the basic conceptions must have 
grown out of something much deeper than mere conscious “invention.” 
The fact which I wish now to bring to the notice of the reader b clearly 
not one that could ever have been “ invented,” but has to do with some¬ 
thing much more fundamental in human nature. This is the magical 
asc of numbers. 

BritJ surv^ of the use of numbers. 

The careful reader of thb work cannot but have been struck with the 
ritual importance of numbers. Thus, we have seen how 5 is the number 
of re-birth and resurrection in the older forms of Small Island culture and 
7 in the later; how 10 is connected with the monolith-Maki; how 30 in 
the sense of thirty days (theoretically the moon’s cycle) b connected with 
periods of re-birth involving seclusion and abstinence; how 50 and too 
arc ritually important as being multiples of 5 and 10; and how two 
different systems of numbering can become fused as in the combination 
of 7 and 10 leading to the 17, 27 or 37-day f>criod elapsing between the 
announcing of the great Maki sacrifice and its performance. 
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Tht number 4 in magic. 

It is remarkable that not one of the above numbers ever appears, so 
far as I know, in Small Island magic.* In these islands magical procedure 
b, on the other hand, connected exclusively with the number 4 and its 
multiple 8. Thus, in almost every magical performance of which I have 
sufficient record, either 4 leaves or other objects are used, as in the weather 
magic described above, or else all or part of the action b repeated 4 times, 
or else the incantation, itself usually consbting of 4 parts, b sung 4 times 
in succession. In some cases all these types of repetition are included in 
one and the same rite, in others the magic number occurs only in one or 
other element in the procedure. Sometimes in special cases it may be 
doubled to 8. In all cases, however, the basic magical number b 4. 

It b clear, then, that the number 4 has some very definite significance 
in the native mind, and in seeking what thb may be it b necessary first 
to find out in what other ritual contexts it occurs in the Small Islands. 
These may be seen quite clearly in Vao culture alone. 

The number 4 in rruntuary riles signifies "completion." 

I have already suggested that all magical procedure has a common 
basb in an appeal to the ghosts of the dead, whether explicit in that some 
specified ghost or ghostly hierarchy b mentioned or not. It b therefore 
interesting to note that the most striking use of the number 4, apart from 
its use in magic, b in the mortuary rites. It b to be noted, moreover, that 
the use of the number 4 in mortuar>- rites differs from that of the numbers 
5 and 7. For 5 (in the older cultural level) and 7 (in the later) arc both 
connected exclusively not with death as .such but, on the contrary, with 
the life after death, representing in each case the number of days elapsing 
before the ghost b admitted into full partnership with the living dead.* 
In contrast with these, the number 4 has to do only with death as an act 
complete in itself. More than thb, all the occurrences of the number 4 
that I have recorded in my account of the death of an old man 
beginning on p. 54®? connected with the older level of matrilineal 
culture still so prominent on Vao. The first two occur during the rites 
accompan>ing the death feast called Matean when (a), after those present 
have sung the song celebrating the first Maki performed by To-wewc 
and hb sbter with the twin latvb kemeb representing the two matrilineal 
moieties', they then laugh and cry and call out “ / . . . 1 . . . i . . , mi” 4 
times ; and [b) a relative impersonating the dead man enters the hut built 

7 occurring as ihc number of it toc^ for the weather magic to mature in 
the ule dealing with the submergence of Tolamp recounted on p. 575, and 5 as the 
number of superimposed houses built o\-cr the magician’s food-store in the same talc, 
have to do not with the vreathcr magic as such, but with the fact that the whole sior>- 
has become confused with a creation or re-birth myth, 5 being the re-birth or reaur- 
rection number in the older form of Small Island culture and 7 in the later. 

* See pp. 230, 561. 
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over the grave, and those without call out 4 times, whereon he replies in 
the name of the dead man saying that he has come from hb mother’s 
village, and himself then cries out 4 times while those without weep. 
In the same way, when the canoe laden with food and clothing for the 
dead man b launched and sent to the dead man’s mother’s village, those 
who swim out with it cry “ E... e... e ... e.. 4 times and weep. 
Further examples in my account of the mortuary rites for a young man 
arc that (a) the 2 or 4 men who have buried the body go down to the 
sea, where to purify themselves they scoop up sea-water in special leaves, 
sipping it and spitting it out 4 times, and (b) on the day when the 
mortuary canoe b launched one of two special men, after blowing conch- 
shell trumpet signab, calb out “/... i... 1... 1...” 4 times in front of 
the dead man’s house, and also weeps.* 

It will be noticed that in none of these cases b there any indication 
whatever of any belief concerning the life after death on the volcano, 
which belongs to a different level of culture, but that, on the con¬ 
trary, they indicate the finality of death, through which the ghost of the 
dead man returns for ever to the village of hb maternal kin. His cycle 
of life b complete, and the number signifying thb completion b 4. 

The number 4 in birth also signifies "completion." 

Having cstablbhed the significance of thb number writh regard to 
the phenomenon of death, let us now turn to an examination of its mean¬ 
ing with regard to the other end of life, namely birth. For here too the 
number 4 b prominent, thb time during the naming rite when in Vao 
the child b carried by 4 women, and in North-West Malekula b passed 
4 times over a fire and b made 4 times to touch two trees, while in Mota 
the number 4 b used at birth in an even greater number of ways.* It b 
to be noted that, while 7 signifies the hope of spiritual re-birth, thb 
number never appears during the rites of actual birth in the flesh. 7 is 
therefore an incomplete number representing what maj be, but never 
what is. 4, on the contrary, represents what is, and I suggest that here 
too, as in the mortuary rites, it signifies completion, thb time the com¬ 
pletion of the process of birth. 

The number 4 in the Maki also signifies "completion." 

If we now turn to the Maki, which b primarily a re-birth rite, we are 
struck by the almost complete absence in it of the number 4. There b, 
however, one very striking occasion on which it appears. Thb b when, 
after many years of preparatory rites, all b now ready for the final act. 
Then the Speaker, having marked out with red paint the nipples of a 
representative of each marriage class on the island as well as of any 
others from overseas who wish to attend the rite, raises a kava root, 
• Sec pp. 560, 562. * See p. 178. 
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whereon they all, touching the root signifying continuity with all previous 
performances of the rite, utter a nasal sound “m . . . m . . . m , . . m” and 
slightly raise the root, repeating this 8 times, after which the date of the 
is finally announced.* Here once again I suggest that the 
significance of the numlw 4, here doubled to 8 because of the supreme 
importance of the occasion, b that of completion, this time referring to 
the years of preparation leading up to the final great sacrificial act. 

The number 4 in kinship signifies '' perfection." The 4 Quarters of PeU~hut. 

I will not uke up space with further examples, but will turn to the 
question of whj 4 means completion, and what this has to do with the 
magical act. The answer may be made either in cultural or in psychol- 
opcal terms, depending on the angle from which it is approached. I 
will consider first the cultural aspect. The most fundamental aspect of 
native culture lies in the regulation of kinship and social organisation. 
It IS therefore by no means irrelevant to point out that the number 4 
IS not only used in ritual, but in fact pervades the whole social organisation 
of the Small Islands as seen primarily in Vao in what the natives refer to 
« the “ideal” division of the village of Pcte-hul into 4 Quarters.* This 
perfect” arrangement is said to have been due to the direct action of 
Ta-ghar » in causing the memel fhiit to split into two, thereby making a 
man and a woman from whom issued the 4 brothers who are regarded 
M being the ^cestors respectively of the inhabitants of the 4 Quarters. 
This perfect” arrangement was, however, considerably modified in the 
remaining villages of the island on account of the kinship upheavals some 
nine generations ago described in earlier chapters. The same process 
^im to have token place in the remaining Small Islands, notably in 
Atchin where, d«pitc later influences, the appearance of 4 brothers at 
certain nodal {»ints in the genealogies as well as numerous survivals in 
the existing social organisation testify to the underlying 4-fold division. 

The timber 4 based on a primarily "incompleU" Dual Division based on 

matnlmeal descent, completed by recognition of patrilineal moieties. 

The first thing to note about this in relation to magic is the natives’ 
own^ew regarding the “perfection” of thb 4.fold divbion of society 
according closely with our previous conclusion that the number 4 used* 
in magic si^ified “completion.” The two concepts being so similar 
It IS our task now to find out why thb particular number should bear 
this very spixial meaning. Here we are once more led back directly to 
a consideration of the regulations governing kinship. For, as has been 
explained in a pre%-ious chapter,* the 4 Quarters of Pete-hul themselves 

• ^ PP- 377 . \ 32 . • See p. 68. 

- ^ ^ u. U,. of 

‘ See p. 154. 
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go back to a yet earlier form of social organisation into 4 kinship sections, 
and these in turn take their origin in a dual organisation with matri- 
lincal descent.^ 

It may be asked in thb case why 2 and not 4 should be the ideal 
number, 2 being the number connected with the dual organisation from 
which the whole kinship system appears to have sprung. The answer 
to this is, I think, that while in the purely biological sphere 2 represents 
the fundamental division of human beings into two sexes, when it comes 
to the organisation of society a division into two exogamous moieties 
must inevitably be one*sided, since such an arrangement is bound to be 
unilateral, depending either on matrilineal or on patrilineal descent. 
But 1 have shown • that the fundamental institution of bilater^ cross¬ 
cousin marriage combined with the exchange of a sbter for a wife auto¬ 
matically creates both matrilineal and patrilineal moieties, and the two 
sets of moieties operating together automatically create a 4-scction system. 

It would appear, then, that what b meant in the native mind by the 
“perfection” of the 4 Quarters of Pete-hul b that it in fact rests on a 
4-section basb which b the only system in the world that gives, or can 
give, etjual weight to both matrilineal and patrihneal descent. For thb 
reason it is both “perfect” and “complete,” and any subsequent develop¬ 
ments, necessary and inevitable though they may be from other points 
of view, can only destroy its internal harmony as a kinship system. 

Connexion betiveen the use of the number 4 in magic and kinship. 

Thus, on the purely cultural level there b ample reason for the special 
significance of 4 as the “completion” or “perfection number. 

In the sphere of social organisation thb b frequently expressed in 
terms of 4 ancestors referred to as “brothers, representing the 4"iold 
division of society, as in the Vao and Atchin cases already cited. This 
phenomenon b of course far from being confined to the Small Islands of 
Malckula. The relation between the two pairs of moieties and the 
psychological aspect of magic b well illustrated by the fact, already 
mentioned on p. 166 with regard to social organbation, that in the 
neighbouring village of Matanavat on the north coast of Malckula a 
diviner appcab to 4 spirits, two of whom arc male and two female. Such 
spirits there “always go in fours.” Lest it should be thought, however, 
that the connexion between magical numbers and social organbation 
b fortuitous, the same dbtrict affords us with proof seen in an interesting 
exception to the rule. Thb b that, in certain forms of magic, as in the 
magic for making wind, some of the cries arc repeated, not 4 times as in 

• It is interesting in this connexion that Rivers (1, vol. II, p. 408) on quitedifTerrat 
groumb ascribed the mane of Melanesia to the “dual people" as opposed to the 
immigrant *' ka\’a people.'* 

• Sec pp. 103 ff. 
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Vao, but 6 times,* corresponding to a later 6-fold division of society in a 
manner recalling the 6 stones supporting the table-stone of the dolmen 
at Pete-hul.* 

Tht psjKkological aspect. Tension between pairs of compUmentary opposites. 

P^hologicd Junctions. 

This b, however, but one aspect of the tension between pairs of 
complementary opposites. We have already seen another aspect of it 
in relation to the social organisation of warfare.* Tension between 
complementary opposites b, however, also a psychological phenomenon 
believed by many to be the mainspring of all creative eflTort. I have al¬ 
ready on p. 516 expressed the opinion that the idea of weather magic has a 
basis in real fact, and that at least one of the factors contributing to it 
b the con^ious control of psychic tension producing a force similar to the 
spark taking place between two opposite electric poles which, when 
project^ under favourable conditions into the material world, produces 
the desbed effect. ^ What I \sbh to suggest here b that the use in magic 
of the number 4 b, quite apart from its association with the kinship 
problem, by no means a chance one, and that both these phenomena 
probably rest on a common psychological truth. In other words, that 
two pairs of opposites combining to produce a 4-fold division of sodety 
have their counterpart in a similar structure of the psyche represented 
by the 4 psychological functions demonstrated by Jung* and the 4-fold 
aspect of so n^y primitive magico-religious systems throughout the 
world. If thb b the case, to the magician gathering up hb psychic forces 
preparatory to the launching of a magical act the number 4 would 
represent “completion” in the sense of the “wholeness” of his own 
personality united into a single entity and directed towards the achieve¬ 
ment of one single-minded purpose. Prccbcly how thb b achieved we 
do not know, and only further intensive investigation on psychological 
lines of the magician’s self-preparation and the methocb by which he 
finally launches his bolt can show. 


* H*rri»on, a, p. 50. * See p. 367. 

• C. G. Jung, PsjfMcgkal Tjtpu. London, 1934. 


* See p. 589. 
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SAND-TRACINGS FROM VAO AND ATCHIN 

BASED ON THE LABYRINTH MYTHOLOGY OF 
SOUTH-WEST MALEKULA 

I. EXPLANATORY INTRODUCTION 

The Setting. 

A mong a people whose artistic sense is expressed primarily not in 
L the plastic arts but in dramatic {>crformances and in the elaboration 
of ritual, one element of culttire that easily escapes the casual observer 
b that of the ingenious designs drawn by the natives in the sand or in the 
fine volcanic dust that covers the floor of the dancing-grounds or any 
swept space such as is found in any house-enclosure, or in the cold ashes 
of a dead fire. As, according to the mytholo^cal account given below, 
they are all derived from a design traced in the sand, I propose to refer 
to them throughout as “Sand-Tracings.” 

These designs, which used apparently to be drawn by women,* arc 
now drawn by men as a kind of pastime, with which are combined the 
elements of a game of skill. The only tool used b the designer’s own 
finger, ssith which the designs are traced. The Vao word for thb b 
ghir, as opposed to the widespread Malekulan word td used for painting.* 

Continuousdine technique. 

All the designs follow the same fundamental plan. First a framework 
b traced, consbting cither of a number of straight lines set at right angles 
and crossing one another, or else of small circles set in a regular pattern. 
The pastime consbts in tracing roimd and round and in and out of these 
straight lines or small circles a geometrical design formed of a single 
continuous line. In all cases the skill arises from the fact that once the 
continuous line b started the finger must not be withdrawn till the entire 
figure is completed. 

Design called “The Path” drawn by the Guardian Ghost in South-West 
Malekula. 

When I first noted the exbtcnce of these designs in the Small Islands 
I did not know they had any significance other than as pure games of 

* Sec Goddroy, i, 1933, p. 47, who adds “as they arc still done by women in Santo.” 
* Compare Mouii/.“tosniear,paint,draw<iguraonaTamatehat”(Codrington, 3 ). 

X* •*» 
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^ill afTording at the same time a certain artistic pleasure. Subsequently 
Deacon recorded a great number from South-West and West Malekula, 
Ambrim and Oba.* In l^vat on the West coast of Malekula the 
desipis are^callcd rolu, and in Seniang m-tUs, from the verb tUs, to “draw ” 
or “paint,” used today by Mission natives to designate the writing of 
Europeans.* Their importance in Seniang may be gauged by the fact 



Fm. 6i 

Saad-tracingfrom Seniang called “The Path,” lepre- 
mung^ design drawn by the female Guai^ijui 
Temes Sawp, in «hc sand. Ai the dead man 
approaches she nibs out half the Ggure. The dead 
man must know bow to complete it, and then walks 
throu)^ it to the land of the dead. Ifhe cannot com¬ 
plete u, the Guardian GhoM eau him. (Deacon, s. 
Fig. 52; Uyard.6,rig.9.) 


that ni-fiZj IS one of the four things by which a man may swear when 
making promissory oaths.* Deacon says “each design is regarded 
tf L f and found that in the Seniang district in South-West 

P c ® d«ign called “The 

drawing of which was an essential item in the journey 
followed by the ghost of every dead man to the land of the dead. Accord¬ 
ing to this belieC “Ghost, of the dead ... pass along a ‘road’ to Wi«, 
the land of the dead. At a certain point on their way they come to a 
rock . ., lying in the sea ... but formerly it stood upright. The land of 


* Demcon, 5. 


Ibid., 5, p. 131, 


* fbid., 4. p. 48- 
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the dead is> situated vaguely in the wooded open ground behind this rock 
and is surrounded by a high fence. Alwa^-s sitting by the rock is a female 
[guardian] ghost, [called] Temes Savsap,* and on the ground in front of 
her is drawn the completed geometrical figure known as Jiahal,* ‘The 
Path.’ The path which the ghost must traverse lies between the two 
halves of the figtire. 

“As each ghost comes along the road the guardian ghost hiuriedly 
rubs out one half of the figure. The ghost now comes up, but loses his 
track and cannot find it. He wanders about searching for a way to get 
past the Temes [Guardian Ghost] of the rock, but in vain. Only a know¬ 
ledge of the completed geometrical figure can release him from this 
impasse. If he knows this figure, he at once completes the half which 
Temes Savsap rubbed out; and passes down the track through the middle 
of the figure. If, however, he docs not know the figure, the Temes, seeing 
he will never find the road, eats him, and he never reaches the abode of 
the dead.” * 

Sand-tracings represent labyrinths. 

It is not within the province of this book to discuss thb statement in 
detail. Subsequent research, based partly on an analysis of the designs 
themselves and partly on a comparative study of mythology and mortuary 
rites over a wide field, has show-n, however, that the design called “The 
Path” is in fact a degraded form of labyrinth such as, in ancient Egypt 
and elsewhere, stood before the tomb representing the entrance to the 
future life. It is for thk reason that it is described how the ghost “loses 
his track and cannot find it,” how he “wanders about,” and how “only 
a knowledge of the completed geometrical figure can release him from 
this impasse.” The whole subject of these designs, together with that of 
the na-leng maze-dances described on pp. 336-9 with which they arc 
closely associated, has been fully discussed in my paper on Maze-Darues 
and the Ritual of the Labyrinth in Malekida published in Folk-Lore,\o\. XLVIl, 
June 1936, to which the reader should refer for a more detailed analysis. 

Labyrinth mythology connected with older layer in the beliefs regarding the 

Joum^ of the Dead, corresponding to those held in ancient Egypt. 

It b, however, necessary to a proper understanding of the mythology 
underlying the Small Island designs to make two points clear. In the 
first place, it will be remembered that the beliefs concerning the Journey 
of the Dead in the Small Islands are divided into two cultural layers, in 

* Ttmu means “ghost” (Vao la-mat, .\tchin la-mats). Savsap is the same word as 
is used for the Guardian Ghost in the Smalt Islands, namdy Le-saw-saw in Atchin, 
I.c-hcv-bev in Vao (see p. 219). 

* A widespread word us^ with the same meaning in many parts of Malekula: 
Vao na-hal, Atchin ni-set. 

* Deacon, 5, p. 130. 
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the earlier of which the dead are believed to have their home in a cave, 
while in the second the cave has been reduced to the status of a mere 
ep^e m a niuch longer story according to which the dead man walks 
right through it and, after undergoing various tests, finds his final home 
in the volcano on Ambrim.* These two layen of belief arc far from being 
confined to the Small Islands and have close parallels in many parts of 
the worltL Profesror Hooke has indeed gone so far as to trace both layers 
of belief back to the two great religions of the Ancient East, showing the 
dose connexion of ^e earlier Malckulan story, in which the home of the 
dead w« located in or immediately behind a cave, with the belicls 
current in ancient Eg>’pt, and the later and longer story including the 

journey to the volcano with the Sumerian system as found in the Gil- 
gamesh Epic.* 

Of the two systems it is clear that the account given above of the 
dead mans journey in South-West Malekula belongs to the first, which 
shows close pandlcls with the beliefs current in Egypt. It is therefore 
not without significance that the labyrinth, well known in Egypt, should 
m Malekula be also associated with this early layer of mcgalithic culture. 

Labyrinth a re-birth symbol. 

particular cultural trait followed is not 
known. It Ixm, however, a wide distribution, as shown in a further 
study on L^ynnth Ritual in South India {Folk-Lore, vol. XLVIII June tog?) 

rrs^inl’ar ^ T -ny parts o^ the S] 

it is seen that among the many similarities in labyrinth ritual and belief 

cenain facts stand out as being of special import, namely: 

c«hcr 

.... ^ ^ Wc after death or to the mysteries of initiation; 

(u) that It is almost always connected with a cave (or more rarely 
a constructed dwelling); ^ 

enirZ? " “ ‘‘'T",?- skuated at the 

entrance to the cave or dwclhng; 

^Penonage, cither mythical or actual, is always 

Instances of labyrinth ritual from carious parts of the world. 

To take only a few instances: In the Malckulan account given above 

^id^^vc Guardian Ghost sitting 

Desidc a cave, and has to be completed and walked “ through” before the 

‘ ^ P- » 3 «. » Sec Hooke. 
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dead man can pass through the cave into the land of the dead, where he 
will be re-bom into a new life after death. This doubtless explaim Godc- 
froy’s statement that in Vao, as in Santo, the designs were formerly drawn 
by women. Among the Tamib of South India designs in some cases almost 
identical with those from Malckula are drawn by living Hindu women 
before the thresholds of their houses in the month when the sun dies and 
is re-bom, and the designs arc straightway walked over by their husbands.* 
A more classical instance is Vergil’s account at the beginning of the 
Sixth Aeruid of how Aeneas, seeking to visit his father Anchises in Hades, 
Brst has to visit the female sibyl who guards the entrance, near which is 
a painted representation of the Cretan labyrinth, and of the well-known 
events connected with it.* Nearer home still are the Celtic stone crosses, 
symbols of re-birth, with their entangling designs. Rather later in time 
arc the labyrinth designs executed on the floor of the nave or over the 
west door of many mediaeval Gothic churches, and the turf mazes which 
the village boys nin round in our own country,* while today in parts of 
Scotland and north England women draw what in the north are called 
“tangled thried” designs on their thresholds and hearthstones as a 
prophylactic against evil influences or watches.* 

Philological significance: Dream-ivalking" on Vao. 

From this brief summary it will be seen that the labyrinth has a long 
cultural history. But it would not persist in so many places if it had not 
also a deep psychological significance. Many people have labyrinthine 
dreams in which they try to prove the mysteries of life. Somnambulistic 
phenomena also arc often of this nature. Nor are such things confined 
to our own culture. 

Godefioy describes a culturally recognised condition of dream¬ 
walking on Vao called rel pul, words which mean literally walking {rel) 
in a dream {put).* He describes it as “\valking in a dream, or rather a 
dream-state induced while a man walks about, which lasts all day long. 
I have a strong suspicion that the rel pul is a ritual act, since the dreamer 
must be in a state of fast beginning the evening before; he docs not speak, 
he goes alone, with a switch in his hand, sits down from time to time, 
and if a friend joins him, such words as pass between them must be 
spoken in a very low voice. .A man who is doing rel pul is never criticised 
nor regarded as being lazy {nime mat-mat, ‘having the hands dead,’ i.e. 
paralysed), as arc those who stay behind on Vao doing nothing instead 
of going with all the rest to work in the mainland gardens.” • 

' Layard. 7, p. 124. 

' Sec Knight. Till the publication of the Malckulan evidence this passage had 
remained a puzzle to tcholar*. Mr. Knight was the fint to explain iL 

* See Matthews. * See Banks, p. 78. 

• Compare Atchin per-por, Mota for<(-f0r<), both meaning “to dream." 

' Codrfroy, 1, 1934, p. 210. 
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MaUkulan labyrinth belongs to early unstereotyped kind. 

Such dream-walking represents an introverted state sanctioned by 
culture in which, so far as we know, the dream-walker follows no sterco- 
route. It is therefore of interest when compared with the question 
of labyrinth designs, since in the early history' of the labyrinth thu also 
had no stereotyf>ed form, being simply a complicated way intended to 
confuse or baffle those who were not familiar with iu plan. Stereotyped 
forms of labyrinth such as that of the well-known labyrinth design of the 
coins of Kno^ did not occur till the labyrinth had lost its meaning 
as a fonn of initiation through which the candidate wishing to solve the 
mysteries of death and re-birth had to pass. 

.bfow used as games of skill and named according to the designer's fancy. 

An examination of the Malekulan labyrinth designs shows that these 
belong to such an early unstereotyped sUge, since, of all those collected 
m \^ckula and the neighbouring islands both by myself and Deacon, 
and in Raga by Miss Hardcastle and Dr. Firth,* no two arc alike. Indeed 
now that they arc used as games of skill this tendency, as with cats' 
cradles, with which they are probably allied, now serves to stimulate 
the creauve ingenuity of the natives, who, while certain designs, of course, 
become traditional and arc copied over and over again, constantly invent 
new ones as an intellectual pastime. Each new design b given a name, 
as a rule to suit the designer’s fancy, though in the case of one particular 
type, as will be shown, the names almost always have to do with ghosts. 


Two Main Types of Design 

While, as we have seen, the individual designer b at liberty to excrebe 
his fan^ to a certain extent, he is, however, in other rcspccu strictly 
confined wthin the limits described at the beginning of thb chapter, 
namely the tracing of a continuous-line design meandering in and about 
a framework consbdng of: 

A, straight lines, often set at right angles and crossing one another, 
which I will refer to as a linear framework; or 

B, small circles set in a regular pattern. 

While in actual practice these two types sometimes overlap, the two 
cat^ones are nevertheless important, since each originaUy represented 
a different aspect of the labyrinth myth. The evidence dealing with the 
ongin of these two types is set out fully and with reproductions of the 
m«t relevant designs in the article already referred to,« and can here 
only be summansed in a manner that might appear arbitrary were it not 
possible for the student to follow it out in detail in the article mentioned. 

‘ Publiibed in Deacon. 5 . 1 Uyard. 6 . 
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Tjpe -4 TtpTtsmts the journ^ through the labjrinth. 

Put very briefly, the designs belonging to Type A with a linear 
framework represent the actual joumc>‘ through the labyrinth, the 
framework itself representing originally the structure of the labyrinth 
(the actual walls and barricades) and the continuous line the path traced 
by the initiate on his way through it. It is characteristic of these that 
the continuous line has a dciinite beginning and end, marking the 
beginning and end of his journey. It is for this reason doubtless that 
the design drawn by the Guardian Ghost in Seniang, which the ghost 
of the dead man must complete and then walk over, is called “The Path.” 

Type B represents the body of the Guardian Ghost. 

The designs belonging to Type B differ from those of T)'pc A not 
only in the fact that the framework is made not of lines but of small 
ciredes symmetrically arranged, but also in that the continuous line, 
instead of beginning at one point and ending at another, b never-ending 
and cur\'cs round the small circles in such a way as to enclose a space. 
The prototype of these b a design drawn on a funeral coverlet repre¬ 
senting the Guardian Ghost,* and an analysis of the designs belonging 
to this type shows that they aU originally represented thb ghostly person, 
the small circles representing her eyes, nostriU and breasts, and the 
nes’cr-ending line drawn round them representing the outline of her body. 

2 . THE DESIGNS 

Owing to the fact that I did not make any attempt to make a com¬ 
plete collection of the designs drawn on Vao but only recorded those 
that happened to come to my notice, and since, owing to their popularity 
as games, they are culturally very mobile, I propose also to include in 
thb chapter those which I collected on Atchin. As an introduction to the 
whole subject I propose also to reproduce two important designs collected 
by Deacon on Oba.* 

Type A 

REPRESENTING THE TRACK FOIXOWED BY THE INITIATE 
THROUGH THE LABYRINTH 

{Formed of a continuous line having a beginning and 
end meandering in and around a linear framework.) 

Thb type of desig^n is divided into two sub-types, corresponding to 
two types of labyrinth construction in ancient Egypt.* 

• See Fig. 72. . , • i_ • 

• The author hat constructed a cocnplcte diag ramm atic table showing the various 

stages of technological degradation seen in the 91 designs recorded by Deacon, those 
published in this book and others from Raga. This Table is too big to publish, but can 
be seen on request. t • i. 

• See Deede*, and Layard,6. p. j68 and Figi. ay, a8, reproducing Egyptian Iab)Tinth 
designs after Sir Arthur Evans. 
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SUB-TiTE A I: PARALLEL-LINEAR 

. In the Hrst type the labyrinth surrounded the structure representine 
the toinb through which access was had to the land of the dead, so that 
the inmate pressed from the outside of the lab>Tinth inwaid towards 

sub-type, here referred to as At,character¬ 
ised also by a tendency for the continuous line to be drawn in such 



Fio. 6a 

from Ob« (Deacon, 3. 

I be fraroettrork ceauitis of a 
rectangle diagonali joining the 
coraen, Tbc continuom Une ttvts 
00 «l»e periphery at A and ends in- 
■emally at B. 


Fig. & B bastd on a rectangular framework with diaironal llnm 
jotmng the comen. The whole of the rest of the Sgn mmitn „? a 
single cononuour line which, beginning at the point tiTkS A on ^e 

STimem « b"^”* "“"V '■>* 
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Fig. 63 has a framework (shown by thick heavy line) based on the 
diagonals only, which are themselves twisted into a single line. The con¬ 
tinuous line proper begins at A (in the same position relative to the 



F«o. 63 

Sutd-endoK from Oba (Deacon, 5, Fic. 74; 

Layard, 6, Fib. a (*)), Type A 1. Linear frame¬ 
work drnoicd by thick line. OMUinuoui line 
Marti externally at A and endi inlemally at B. 

diagonal as in Fig. 62) and, after crossing and re-crossing itself, ends up 
also internally at B. It will be noted that, owing to the lack of external 
rectangular framework in this design, the continuous line encloses the 
framework. 
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This is the ease al» with the only example of this type which I 
collated on Vao, seen in Fig. 64. Here only the diagonals of the framc- 

*** ^ '^y “ lower 

® 3 - The continuous line begins at A, proceeding clockwise 
and ending at B, and so appearing this time to represent the outward 



dr.H, n>und i, dockwiic. beginning .t A “ 

■» -• -V 


SUB-TYPE A 2 


CURVILI.VEAR 

th »yP« Of labyrinth construction in Egypt 

the labynnth surrounded the tomb, so that the iniUate had to go from 
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the outside of the labyrinth to the inside and vice versa. In the second 
type, however, the position of the labyrinth was changed, and instead 
of surrounding the combined tomb and the palace, stood before the 
entrance so that the initiate’s path no longer led from the outside of 
the labyrinth to the inside, but through it from one end to the other.* 
It is this second form that we find mirrored in the beliefs concerning the 



S«id-tr*cinf from Alehin, Type A I, called a kind of yun. 

(Compare Vao, Fig. 64.) 


journey of the dead in South-West Malekula, and it is the designs of 
this type that are by far the most common in that island. The framework 
is still a linear one formed of straight lines, this time crossing one another 
at right angles. The path traced by the continuous line is, however, 
very different. In the first place it is curvilinear, thus differing from the 
par^lcl-lincar form of type At, and in the second place it docs not 
proceed from the outside inward or from inside outward, but, starting 


* Se« Deedes. 
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at one comer, meanders around till finally it comes out at some other 
comer. In the basic design of thb type the exit is diagonally opposite 
to the entrance, and the continuous line curves round the intersections 



Fn. 66 (a) 

Sand-incing from Atchin, Type A a, oOJed no-AO rin la-melj ," Octopus, food of the Khotts.” 
The fnunework comtsts of two sets of four lines e«h, set at right angles to one anothn This 
^ign IS ^wn freely, «h^in« the continuous line sweeping round the intersections of the 
framework as a man would scalk round the comers of an actual structure, starting at A and 
ending at B on the diagonally opponie comer. 


of the framework as a man would round the comers of an actual 
structure, as in Fig. 66 (a) from Atchin, called na-hit rin la-mats, 
“ Octopus, food of the ghosts.” * 

‘ The octopus is a lotemic animal and clan name in many parts of the New 
Hebrides. 
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In the majority of cases, however, the labyrinthine symbolism of 
the designs has been lost in the interests of ingenious symmetry. Thus, 
Fig. 66 (a) becomes Fig. 66 {b), which is precisely the same design drawn 



Fio. 66 (S) 

Same as Rg. 66 (a), boi with the continuous line passing through the intefiwtioos of the 
framework intcad of round them. The Dumber* luivx been ndded to cm i b tc the ttudcni to 
trace its course. (Compare Deacon, 5, Figs. jS, 83.) 


with the continuous line passing through the intersections of the frame¬ 
work instead of round them. 

One direction in which these designs may be manipulated is seen in 
Figs. 67 (a) and {b) from Atchin, also given in two alternative versions. 
This figure is called Ni'Wet Bong-na-un, “The stone of Bong-na-un. It 
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be remembered how, in the Vao version of the Journey of the Dead, 
dead man comes to a promontory called Bong-na-un and there 
lights a fire to attract the attention of the ghostly ferryman on Ambrim.* 



Irom Alc^, Type As, called Ai-iwl Sow-aa-aa, “ Sume of Boof-na-un,” 
repraentnf the petrooiorphic Guardian Gboat in the Wala x-cnion of the Journey of d>e Dead 

(a) dravm freehand, 

W dravfn ai a geometric doign. 

.-iP? bottom and end* at the top. (For progrenuve iiage* in 

IwhnotogwaldegradatKm starting from thu model *ec Deacon, 5, Fig. 7a Oba, and Fig*. 
j0g 29 ifool aenuukg.) ’ ^ 


In the Atchin and Wala versions it is at this spot that thc>' meet the 
female Guardian Ghost, and in the Wala version she is represented as 
dwelling in an upright stone standing in the sea. It is this stone that is 

* See p. aa8. 
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here indicated, and it wiU be observed how the originaUy squ^ 
design has been elongated so as to resemble an upnght monobthic 

block.* , r J • 

Further suges in ritual degradation making for greater freedom in 

the construction of pure design are: 

(a) abandonment of the principle, properly belonging to this type of 
labyrinth design, that the continuous line should go right through me 
figure from one comer to that diagonally opposite to it ; thus giinng 
greater freedom in that it may come out at any comer that fits best 
with the design; 

(4) incorporation iilto the continuous line of the diagonal lines 
properly belonging to the framework; and 

(«) the extension of the continuous line in a bold external sweep 
outside the previously constructed figure.* This line may be mani¬ 
pulated in all sorts of ways, to imitate such things as the flappen 
of a turtle, crescent moons or conch shells, as seen in some of Deacon s 
examples. 

I have no such realistic examples from the Small Islands, but Ae three 
principles listed above arc all seen operating in Fig. 68 from Vao, in which 
the continuous line includes diagonal movements as well as the more usual 
curves, begins at one comer of the figure and comes out at another 
comer on the same side, finally completing the symmetry by making a 
complete external sweep enclosing the whole previously constructs 
design. This design b called to gialu, a species of creeper frequenUy 
fed to pigs. 

An anal>-8b of this figxtfc shows that it is constmeted on a rectangular 
framework (a) formed of two sets of three intersecting lines crossing 
one another at right angles. 

(6) The continuous line begins at one comer, J, and first describes 
a double figure-of-eight around each of the three vertical lines, ending 
at C. 

(c) Then it repeats the process, describing three more double figi^e- 
of-eights round tl^e three horizontal lines, beginning at C and ending 
at A. This should, from the mythological point of view, properly end the 
figure, since the continuous line has now come out at the comer diagonally 
opposite to that at which it started. 


' See Layard, 4, pp. i33, 124. 

• For simple example* of this sec 
37. 81). 


Uyard. 6, Figs. 7, 8 (Deacon, 5, Figs. 
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(</) However, since mythological conceptions have now given place 
to ingenuity of design, the continuous line now proceeds to link all the 
intersections of the framework with a series of diagonal lines, but. 



^ ■ ipccjoi of creeper rrequently fed (o uist. 

The^touous hne .l^is u ooe corner nnd eocne* out .1 .noihercoriS oo Ae^e S2^ 

•“* "> ‘'»«P cncW-inn ihe wh^^e 

Coa.p.re t^ted into . doign " .imiUr to . .pider-.^b " 

(•ec p. 068). (Deacon, 5, recordi numerous designs of this type.) 


being a degraded design, it deviates somewhat between I and B and 
F and C. J ^ 

(f) Finally, it sweeps round the whole design, joining up with itself 

At tj« 

•Another line of development u for the continuous line to be so 
manipulated as to join up with itself and thus become a never-ending 
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Anatyiis of Fig. 68 
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line without the use of any additional external line. Such is Fig. 69 from 
Atchin, called “Five tabdeor clubs" from its resemblance to ceremonial 
clubs of this name obtained by the natives of Atchin from Raga, and 
much prized on thb account. 


SCarl* 

arid 


Fi'vii'jK. 



Fio. 69 


SuKl>cracing fram Alehin, Type Aa (modified), called " Five cIuIm.*' 

The oontinuoui line hu become never-ending. 


At the end of thb series we find once more a very simple design, 
Fig. 70, in which ako the continuous line has become never-ending, 
being composed almost entirely of diagonals with loops on the outside 
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of the figure where it turns. Simple as this looks, however, it will be 
seen that it is the heir to a long line of development through the stages 
outlined above. This simplified design, drawn in the volcanic dust on 



Fio. 70 

Sjutd-tndng from Atchin, Type Aa (modified), otlled kola aawa, “'pie 
penis (?) of the teattus tree.*’ Tne continuous line hu become ncver-endinR. 
(Compete Deacon, 5, Fig- 63-) 


the floor of the dancing-ground of Olep, on the Superior Side of Atchin, 
bears the somewhat curious name of kido tvawa, “The penu (?) of the 
wawa tree,” a tree prized chiefly for the sake of its soft but strong white 
inner bark used for making string belts. 
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AoU on “ The Path.” 

These are roughly the stages in the technological degradation of the 
key design called “The Path” (Fig. 6i) which, in the belief current in 
the Seniang district of South-West Malekula, the Guardian Ghost draws 
in the sand and which the dead man must complete and walk through 
in order to reach the land of the dead. The peculiar form of this Sgure 
is due to the fact that, while the knowledge of the precise function of 
the continuous line as representing the path through the labyrinth has 
been lost, the natives still know that the whole design in some way 
represenu a path. Having, therefore, transferred the element of baffle¬ 
ment properly associated with the labyrinth to the dead man’s alleged 
confusion and loss of direction before reaching it, the continuous line no 
longer fulfils any religious function, but instead the whole design has 
been so comtructed as to leave a comparatively empty central space 
through which, in this now mythologically almost meaningless figure, 
the ghost of the dead man is said to pass. 

Barkulkul, creator-deitj in South Raga, bolts his wife's door by means of 

aeeper in the form of a design resembling a spider's web. 

An interesting way in which the labyrinth story has been adapted 
elsewhere in the New Hebrides is seen in the mythological account 
from South Raga cited on p. 222, in which it is related how one day 
the creator-deity, there called Barkulkul, when leaving his house, left 
his wife in it and “shut the door by making, with a liana, a design 
similar to a spider’s web.” VNTicn he came back, finding the design 
disturbed, he w-ent to the men’s house, where he said to the men, “Let 
us make drawings.” They made drawings in the ashes, simUar to 
spiders webs, and when Barkulkul saw that his brother Marrelal made 
the same design as he himself had made, he knew that it was he who 
had entered his house in his absence and seduced his wife. And so he 
killed him. 

The interest in this story lies firstly in the use of a creeper, recalling 
Fig. 68, named after such a creeper and itself not imlike a spider’s web. 
In the ^ond place, it is important to note the position of the design 
made with the creeper on the very door of the house so that an intruder 
would have to break through it, in the same way as the ghost of the 
dead man in Seniang must pass through the design called “The Path” 
in order to penetrate into the cave. In the third place, it wiU be noted 
that the motive is a sexual one indicating something in the nature of a 
sacred marriage rcsembUng that of Theseus and Ariadne, seen also in 
the labyrinth dances performed at the marriage of a chiefs daughter 
among the Big Nambas of the North Malekulan plateau.^ In this case 

' H«rrmon, a, p. 413; Layard, 6, p. 168. 
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the inner sanctum guarded by the spider's web design is occupied by a 
woman, Barkulkul's w'ife. But a spider’s web itself has a central point 
occupied by the spider which not only constructs the web in the same 
way that the female Guardian Ghost in Seniang constructs the labyrinth 
design called “The Path,” but also sits in the middle ready to devour 
any outsider who ventures to disturb it in the same way that the Guardian 
Ghost devours the uninitiated dead. It b therefore highly relevant that, 
in Lakona in the Banks Islands, Supwe who, though male, corrcs|x>nds 
to the female Guardian Ghost Temes Sas'sap, is called Marawa, meaning 
“Spider.” What the Guardian Ghost depicted in the sand-tracings 
herself looks like will be seen in the next section. 


Type B 

REPRESE.NTING THE BODY OF THE GUARDIAN GHOST 

{Formed of a never-ending line enclosing a space drawn round and about 
a framework consisting of symmetrically arranged small circles.) 

We now come to a different type of design formed of a single never- 
ending line drawn round a framework of symmetrically arranged small 
circles.* TTiis type of design, as we have seen, originated in a repre¬ 
sentation of the figure of the Guardian Ghost, the small circles repre¬ 
senting her eyes, nostrik and breasts, and the encircling never-ending 
line the outline of her body. The evidence for this lies pardy in two 
paintings connected with the mortuary ritual of Seniang in South-West 
Malckula. One b the design shown in Fig. 71 representing the Guardian 
Ghost, Temes Savsap, painted on a funeral coverlet. The second (Fig. 72) 
IS a design painted on a hat forming part of a mask belonging to the 
Nalawan ghost society. With reference to this latter it b interesting to 
note that one of the Tamate Societies in Mota described by Rivers b 
called Wotlcwona, derived from the words me wota alo one meaning 
“bom in the sand,” of which it is said “-A woman was sitting on the 
sand making drawings, and she drew a design which a man saw and 
used as the pattern for the hat. A little while ago the Mota people made 
one of these hats, and went about with it.” * 

It will be noted that in Fig. 71, representing the outline of the figure, 
die small circles represendng the eyes, etc., have disappeared, while in 
Fig. 72 they are muldplicd beyond recognition. They are, however, 
easily rccognbable as such in many of the sand-tracings of thb type, 
most of which arc named after ghosts or some other sacred objects. 
The most perfect example of thb type I saw executed on Vao was 

‘ Sometime* replaced by doU, and in one case by spirals. 

' Rivers, i, vol. I, p. 119. 
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Fio. 71 

Desigo rcprcM^ the fanate Cuardiao Gbcu, Tema Sa\tap, 00 a funeral 
coverlet in Seniang. (Deacon, 4, Fig. 5a ; Uvard. 6, Fig. 18.) 




- rw. 4 m 

Drdgn pun^ on the hat forming part of a nuuk belonging to the Atlmtait afaoi 
wiet^ Seniang, nmj^n the tambri^ Miueum 3 Archaeology a^ o 
Ethnology, Jenning ■ CoUecnon Z1117a. TTie thick lina are blackrtS: enclm« 
ipa« brown, and the doa white. The whole u on a whitiih ground, on whiel 
other geometric dnigns are painted in thick black line*. (Uyard, 6, Fig. 19.) 
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Fig. 73 {b), drawn with the right forefinger in the volcanic dust that covers 
the floor of the dancing-ground of Togh-vanu. The first item to be 
drawn in this design was a central diamond (a comparatively rare 
feature) called langdv, followed by sixteen small circles, as in Fig. 73 (a); 
after which the never-ending line was started at the point marked A 
and continued without lifting the finger from the ground till it had 
joined up with itself at the point from which it had begun, thus producing 
the complete design shown in Fig. 73(A). 

In this Vao Fig. 73 (A) it will be noted that the small circles numbered 
12 and 13 arc more or less recognisable as eyes (this is much clearer in 
Fig. 74), but what may be taken as the “arms” and “legs” have in each 
ca.se been duplicated in the interests of pure design. 

Connexion of these designs with arm-badges, cicatrisation and tattooing. 

.\n interesting point is the name of this design, wu-wbr tangbo. The 
word tangOD refers to the central diamond, a ritual pattern occurring as 
a badge of high Maki rank on shell-bead armlets and woven into the 
reed fences surrounding the house-enclosures of men of high rank. Its 
importance is shown by the fact that the name for one of the old forms 
of Maki on Atchin was Maki Tangov,* and that the same word under 
the form Tangop is still used as a Maki title in Ambrim and East Malc- 
kula.* In this Vao design derived from a representation of the female 
Guardian Ghost it seems to occupy the place of the vulva. 

The word wu-wbr which precedes tangbv in the name of this design 
is the same as that used for cicatrisation by means of incisions made in 
the skin, which, though not practised on Vao, is characteristic of the 
Malekulan mainland.’ 

Cicatrisations of this kind may be made on any part of the body, 
but more particularly on the shoulder, as in the case of my informant 
marking the length of my nose as a memorial of me on his daughter’s 
shoulder, seen in Fig. 87 on page 744. More usually, however, they arc 

* See future volume. * See p. 719. 

* .\ccording to information obtained on Atchin, there are two kinds of cicatrisation. 
The first b called uwdr (corresponding to the Vao wu-wbr) and consists of simple incisions 
mode with a sharp bamboo knife into which black ashes are rubbed in order to make a 
weal. Cicatrisations made in this way include geometrical designs called wau, said to 
represent the human fare precisely similar to the sand-tracing Fig. 84 from Atchin. 
.Xnother popular design is said to represent what the natives refer to os a “sca-siuike,” 
called tu^vH. Other raised marks also called uwbr are the designs carried out in relief 
on certain ceremonial clubs and on combs (see Layard, 1, pp. 77 ai>d 85). 

A second and more severe type of cicatrisation done on the mainland is called in 
Atchin ihid-ihSd hamb, meaning “ roasting” {thut-ihSl corresponds to the Vao hul-htd, and 
handh to the Vao amp, “fire"). This b done by means of the dry midrib of a coconut 
frond, which b first burnt and then coated with some special kind of loose eanh. Thus 
coated, the midrib b laid on the arm and there relighted, so that it smoulders, leaving 
a narrow black mark. In a few days thb develops into a sore, which b not treated in 
any i«ay, and when healed gives rbe to a glossy raised keloid. 
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made on men and ser\e as permanent badges, though, not being familiar 
with mainland practices, I do not know their precise fiinction. The word 
um-woT is of mainland origin, p<^ibly related to the Vao glur used for 
the drawing of these designs, since both processes consist in making 



Fw. 73 (a) 


Showing the frameworit foe Fig. 73 
The dia m ood was drawn first, and 



incisions, in the Brst case in the skin and in the second case in the sand 
or earth. The whole name may therefore be translated ‘‘diamond 
badge, or possibly “badge (or cicatrisauon) of one who has taken the 
rank of Tangop or Tangov.” * A point worth noting about this is that 
cicatrisation in Malckula and the painting of the body in the Small 
Islands correspond to tattooing among those people whose Ughter- 


* It b interesting to note that one of the key dengns coilceted hv t 

«. (D^.^ R, wjbciijd oSl: 

mother. It u probable that the real meaning of “ mark ’’ b “ cicatrisation." 
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coloured skins make tattooing possible, whereas on the darker-coloured 
skins of these natives it docs not show up enough to be a practical measure. 
I mention this because designs almost exactly similar to many of the 
Malekulan sand-tracings of both types arc found in South Inia both 



Fm- 73 (*) 

S^.tncinc, Tjme B, drawn with the right index finger in the dim on the floor of the 
, ^ Togh-vxnu, on Vmo. The det^ b adled tut-io* “ badge of the 

tangit being the word for the dumond-ihjiped central figure. 

V**? ** point marked A, p ro cee d ing in the direction thown by the 
•mm, till It joint up with itielf again at the tame point, thiu forming a never-endiiw line. 
(oom^M Deacon, 5, Fi^ fit, 70 (Layaid, fi, Fig*. 15, tfi), the latter having " armt'*’ and 
•egt tripled, and doti m place of tmall circlet. See abo Deacon, 5, Fig. yt (unfinbhed).) 


as threshold designs and as tattoo patterns and having, moreover, the 
same re-buth significance as the N^ekulan designs.* This fact should 
have some bearing on the study of tattoo patterns in the Pacific. 

* See also Type C, Hatched Designs, p. 681, and Layatd, 7, particularly Figs. 1, a, 
3» o. 33. 34- 
Y 
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Fig. 74 is another design of the same type B originally representing 
the Guardian Ghost. The anthropomorphic features are more clearly 
distinguishable here, but in a technically degraded form, since the four- 



Fw. 74 


Sand-tracing from Vao, Type B, called ktri, “ flying foxet,** laid to rcpreaeni four flying 
fbxet hanging on to a bread-£ruit._ The ccntrid circle reproenu the bread-fruit. Thii ii 
drawn fint, then the pair of iniall drclei immediately below it, and the pair of drclei immedi* 
alely below them on tbe_ peripb^ the figure, followed by the two corretpooding pain of 
orciei in the thrre t r a ining directiaoi. ^ Tne never-ending line b then itarted at the point 
marked A, to which it return*. When this hai been completed, the imall circles r t prTK Ti "n g 
the “ '* and ** ^ea " in the lefr-band bottom icctioo are made, followed by those in the 

remaining three sections, and after they have all been made, the curv^ lifni are flrawn round 
them. (Compare Deacon, s, Tig. 64.) 


fold repetition of the “eyes” and “nostrils” does not form part of the 
never-ending line, though they could easily be made to do so by joining 
them on to the exterior lines in each quarter of the figure. T hU design 
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is called kne, meaning “flying foxes,” and is said to represent fbiur flying 
foxes hanging on to a breadfrtiit represented by the central circle. The 
co^exion of this name with the Guardian Ghost lies in the fact that 
flying foxes, owing to their nocturnal habits, are said to be frequendy 
inhabited by hiunan ghosts. 

Another design of this type. Fig. 75, drawn on Atchin, is similarly 
called kora, the Atchin form of the word meaning “flying fox.” This 



Fta. 75 

Atchin, Type B. c^cd tor*. ” flying foxei.’* Rcprocnti two flying faxes 
subsatutioo of ipirab for tniaU drdcs. The Um spitml repre- 
^ ^*?*'*” ****" sraell ipirsb, then the two contimioui lines out- 

* tne nying footes, and last the four elongated spiimb decorating their wings. 
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design is peculiar in that it is divided into two halves and that the place 
of the small curies is taken by spirals. From an aesthetic point of 
view it b perhaps the most beautiful of the whole scries. It b said to 
represent two flying foxes eating a brcadfhiit. The central spiral repre¬ 
senting the bread-fimit b drawn first, then the other small spirab, then 
the two continuous lines outlining the bodies of the two flying foxes, 
and finally the four elongated spirab decorating their wings. Owing 
to the transformation of a single Guardian Ghost into two flying foxes 
a corresponding curious transformation has taken place in the naming 
of anatomical features. For, whereas the two upper spirab clearly 
represent what were originally the eyes of the female Guardian Ghost, 
these arc now, from their position on the flying fox’s body and regardless 
of the Guardian Ghost’s sex, referred to as testicles, and the two inner 
spirab, which originally represented her nostrib, as the flying fox’s eyes. 

Ftg* 7® ^ another example of the same type of design, though 
technologically degraded in that (a) the never-ending line in places 
retraces its own path, and ( 4 ) the central point is occupied by a cross 
similar to that in Figs. 64 and 65, which originally represented the laby¬ 
rinth, so that we have here the amusing spectacle of a labyrinth inside 
the body of the Guardian Ghost! Nevertheless, thb degraded figure b 
almost exactly similar to that said to represent the path followed by the 
ghost of a dead man on his way to the land of the dead in the Lambumbu 
dbtrict of West Malckula,* both figures being very interesting examples 
of the progressive loss of mythological knowledge regarding these designs 
the further they are removed Grom the centre of dbtribution of the 
labyrinth myth in South-West Malckula towards the north and cast. 

^*8' 77 “ ® yet more technologically degraded figure, combining 
both the linear framework of Type A and the small circles of Type B. 
In a similar example, drawn the other way up, fixim Atchin, seen in 
Fig- 7 ®i the place of the small circles is taken by dots. It b a very 
common design, apparently originating in .^mbrim, whence the Vao 
men bought the right to draw it, for in these blands even sand-tracings 
arc copyright.^ Deacon records another example from an unspecified 
spot on Ambrim or East Malckula. In all cases the design represents 
warfare, though the alleged dbposition of the forces varies in different 
places. Thus Vao Fig. 77 b called na-hd na-mro, “The path of battle,”* 
and represents two bodies of men lying in wait for the enemy on either 
side of a path which runs between the two halves of the figure. The 
four pairs of circles arc outposts, two on cither side of each party, ready 
to give warning of the approaching enemy. Atchin Fig. 78 b similar ly 
called tibwis nor sa ar waJial, “Some children go fighting.” In the similar 

* See Dea^n, 5, Fig. 51 (Layard, 6, Fig. at). 

The ordinary word foe war&re is vaghal. I do not know the special significance of 
tta~cigo. ^ 
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design called “The Fight” recorded by Deacon,* however, the two 
sides of the figure represent, not two friendly parties lying in wait for 



C B 

Fm. 76 

“ ® roodified by Tvpe A, caUlcd um-teir, “ dcatriulkm,’* or 

from Type Ar- n»de fint, followed by the four pain 
"multaoeoudy with the ^ and le^ 

w^Uttaen^lh^. picDevcT-enduigUijeiaturted at ihe point marked A and continued 

^ *?* “P^ '31 it foe t“p 

roiurf foe nnall cirdc marked C, which n then lued ai foe focal point for a Kcood 
whKh foe line passes to foe left-hand side of foe design, owing foe upper 
m foe same manner as the lower, and hnaUy joWi^p wi^itself a^ 
fordS^***** ^ IS thus seen to be degraded, in that in tw^ foe figures-of-eight 

(Compare Deacoo, 5. ^nS^Ldfe! 


the enemy, but the two opposing sides in the battle, said to be between 
some men of Ambrim and some of Raga, the dots at the sides (similar 
to those in the Atchin figure) representing the leaders and those in the 

‘ Deacon, 5, Fig. 48. 
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Fio. 77 


S ud-tTada g ^ V«o. wixtd type AB. Called na^. •• The i»lh of b«ttJe.» The 

<«■ “=n>Y oa either Mde of » ro»d, whkh 

^ *** The fiw P»in of circles are outposts, two oo either 

"e «n»de first, tbei the pairs of semicircles on 
reprmentmg the out^ rS^t^ 
are fint bqpnn^ mod ending at A and the secood^at B. 

The right to draw this figure was bou^t fiom Ambrim. 


Sfarf_> 

atici 

F/n/xh 



Start 
ai\d 
Fitiisk 


Fio. 78 


, . Sanshtracing from Atchin, mixed type AB, called tiiaii nor u ^iu.i « c_ w-u 

fighting.” Cotitiructcd in the same wav as - chddrengo 

(Com^ Deacon. 5, Fi^ ^ '*• «!>*•«*>« »»* smaU circles by dots. 
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centre the ordinary rank and file. It may or may not be significant 
that in the Vao and Atchin examples there arc four central pairs on 
Mch side in addition to the “outposts,” while in Deacon’s example 
from Ambrim or West Malckula there arc five. If this has any social 
significance at all, the change to four central and two external figiu^ 
on either side of the Vao and Atchin designs probably correspond with 
the four Quarters of the parent village and the tuo Quarters of the 
ofBhoot Ndllage on Vao.* 


TW’O-FINCER TECHNIQUE 

^mc technologically degraded examples arc drawn with two fingers 
making two parallel lines in the sand. Deacon recorded a snuill ntunber 
of examples drawn in this technique, in which the doubled line follows 
the continuous-line technique. In Fig. 79 from Atchin, however, the 
condnuousJinc jnotive has almost entirely disappeared. This design, of 
which the scrolls resemble those outlining the faces carved on the 
ancestor-images on that island, is nevertheless called net, meaning a 
species of yam. 

Tvpe C 


HATCHED DESIGNS 


One further type of design that the natives of the Small Islands are 
fond of drawing on the ground is that of geometrical patterns hatched 
on the outeide. Deacon records two such examples from East Malckula, 
^ of which has a figure representing the Guardian Ghost in the middle.* 
V^at connexion the designs of this type have with those based on the 
labyrinth motive is uncertain. The same hatched technique is, how¬ 
ler, used frequently in the case of certain marks on the body, of which 
illustration will be given in a future volume on Atchin, similar to that 
seen on one side of the rain-making image shown in Fig. 60. This last 
quite definitely represents a cicatrisation. It is interesting, therefore, to 
note that the Vao sand-tracing illustrated in Fig. 80 is called wor batik, 
in which the meaning of the word batik is unknown to me but in which 
the word tvSr is the same as the wu-wdr we have already met with in 
73 and 76 as meaning “cicatrisation.” In view of the designs of 
this type seen on the rain-making stone it is interesting that the phrase 
ttw batik is said in my notes to refer to “a certain kind of stone occurring 
on the Malekulan mainland.” This is probably a mistake, and the 


?■ design from Ambrim (Eteaoon, 5, Fig. 47), naembling one 

«n thu “battle" series and with only three central figures 
.p. “’i*?****’” “Dwarfs," and yet another similar to thn from Seniang 

without "outliers" but with a few other manipulations, is called 
1 tuee uhosts Sleeping." 

• Deacon, 5, Figs. 30, 31. 






iroro Aictim« called mt, m tpecies of v 
two Bngm dr«m«i topiher thiouKh the diaT 

K, £" ?sr±2;srrfrK's,!i,'^3S <> «• « 

i2i'yi&s,r ’“*’■ 
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phrase probably refers rather to a mark incised on another rain-making 
stone. Similar hatched designs are found on the wooden cannibal 
hatchet illustrated in Fig. 59, one of which is bounded on the outside by 
four scrolls similar to those bounding the sand-tracing. These scrolls 
are similar to those bounding the faces carved on the ancestor-images 
used in the Maki on .Atchin and Wala, but not on the Superior Side 
of Vao, and so appear to be connected with the later rather than the 



side inwmids, the outer scrolls being 
dnvm fint, then the di«moods, be¬ 
ginning seith the outer one and ending 
svith the inner, the strokes farming the 
fringe being added last. 

older forms of Maki. In view of the possible connexion with designs 
based on the labyrinth motive it is interesdng to note that Fig. 80 
is constructed from outside inwards, the outer scrolls being drawn 
firat, then the diamonds, beginning with the outer one and ending 
with the inner, the strokes forming the fringe being added last. Similar 
hatched designs arc found among the tattoo patterns of Tanna in the 
southern New Hebrides,* and also of South India, where they arc found 
closely associated with others derived from labyrinth motives.* 

* See Harriaao, a, p. 33a. * See Layard, 7, Kg. 33. 

Y* 
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Another sand-tracing of this type is Fig. 8i representing a mask called 
hot shaped like a kite, in which the influence of the small-circle 

technique of the designs is seen in the delineation of the eyes and nose. 



Other Designs 

The natives also amuse themselves by drawing other kinds of design 
with the finger on the sand or soft ground. Fig. 82 from Vao is said to 



Saod-mciiiff frocn Vao reproenting a Idiid 
of bird called bi-mban. 


represent a small bird of the kind called ba-mbare} similar to the birds 
carved below the face on some of the ancestor-images in the Maki on 
Atchin and Wala but not on the Superior Side of Vao. 

* Atchin puMTt-pwtrt. 
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Fig. 83 from Atchin is said to represent a species of yam called na-was, 
probably referring to the tentacles with which the yam-vine attaches 
itself to the trellis up which it grows. 



Fig. 84 also from Atchin is of two geometrical designs called wfna, 
said to represent the human face, sometimes used on the mainland as 



Fw. 84 

Suid-trannf{ from Alehin of two 
geometrical dmigni frequently found 
earved on ritual objeett, called tvma 
and laid to rrpreient the human face. 

a cicatrisation badge,* and carved on ancestor-images and other ritual 
objects such as the arm-badges seen in Plate XX. 

t Sec footnote p. 671. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I N the foregoing chapters we have gained some idea of the complex 
scries of rites that go to build up the Maki on Vao. This account is, 
it must be repeated, but the briefest survey of an institution an adequate 
description of which as it exists even on Vao would take many volumes. 
I have myself records of the corresponding institution on Atchin, enough 
to occupy at least one volume without repetition of any of the material 
here published on Vao. The same applies to the neighbouring island of 

StT 
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Sketch-map of the Northern New Hebridet and Books Islands, showing the names by which 
the Public Graded Institution is known. Those in the Northern Region are all variants of the 
word 5 dheir or Smfu'*, and those in the Southern Region of the wora Maki or Maigb, while 
those in the Centiid Region have no common rooL 
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Wala. Deacon’s brief survey of the rite as performed in Seniang and in 
various districts of North-West and East Malekula show yet greater 
variation not only in detail but in the whole social background from 
which the rite derives some of iu main characteristics. These represent 
only those forms of the rite that happen to have been recorded. Since, as 
I have said, no two villages f>erform it alike and very great variations 
occur between districts as little as two or three miles apart, the number 
of such distinct uses b very large. 

It b, however, possible, taking the whole area comprised by the 
Central and Northern New Hebrides and the Banks and Torres Islands, 
(a) to make certain generalisations, and (b) to arrive at some kind of 
classification of some of the main variations. 

With regard to the generalisations, I cannot do better than to quote 
Deacon, who says: “It seems evident that a culture, dbtinct from any 
of the three which we have already dbtingubhed,' must have spread 
throughout the area of the Northern and North-Central New Hebrides— 
a culture characterised by secret societies . . ., by the use of the bull- 
roarer; by the cult of the dead and of the skulb of the dead (invobing 
the treatment of the corpse with fire and being manifested in South 
Malekula by the custom of making rambaramp *); by the carving of tree- 
fern images; by the ctilt of the cycas, croton, erythrina and cordyline; 
by the setting up of stone structures such as dolmens, monoliths, and stone 
images; by the development of a graded society with chieftainship, a 
rigid sex dichotomy, and the attendant ritual phenomena of the Sukwe 
and Jiimangki.* To thb culture I also attribute totemism, the use of the 
spear and of the conch trumpet, the institution of tabu and, where 
it occurs, the sky-home of the dead. Very probably, too, the use of 
the slit gong and of a system of signalling by means of gong-rhythms, 
the practice of giving a pig as a burnt offering, which occurs in Ambrym 
and Malekula, and the Ambat-Qat mythological cycle belong to thb 
cultiu-e. Finally, it was, I presume, dbtingubhed by patrilineal descent, 
inheritance and succession. It appears to have spread over both the 
patrilineal and the matrilineal areas of the Northern New Hebrides, 
modifying the kinship organization of the latter region by changing 
the rules of inheritance and succession to patriliny.” He suggests further 

‘ Namely (i) a matrilineal society with dual organisation and a division into six 
marriage sections; (ii) an immigrant culture, bringing with it the rite of incision, the 

of the fringed skirt and penis-sheath, tJ^ musical bow, etc., and which was re¬ 
sponsible for the change from matrilineal to patrilineal descent; (iii) what Deacon 
calb the “mat-skirt” culture in the north {Deacon, 4, pp. 705-6). 

• Painted wooden eBigies attached to the skulls of the dead preserved in the Lodge. 
The skull is plastered on the outside with modelling to resemble the fiuc of thc^ dead 
man. The effigy is adorned with the insignia that be liad acquired during life in the 
various graded societies to which he belonged. See Deacon, 4. Plate XX. 

* l.e. Month, corresponding to the Mold in the Small Islands. See footnote on 
p. 692. 
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that this culture is probably associated with the former presence of the 
great sea-going canoes in East, South and North-West Malekula, adding, 
"indeed it is more than likely that these were the vehicles whereby the 
culture reached these shores. 

Every observer agrees that this culture is the most recent to have 
arrived in these islands, thus confirming once more the conclusion already 
come to regarding the relatively recent development of the art of rearing 
pigs with artificial tusks. 

The above quoution gives a good outline of the culftire-complex to 
which these public graded societies belong, with one exception, namely 
that the reference to the "development” of a graded society with chief¬ 
tainship might lead one to suppose that these institutions had been evolved 
in the New Hebrides themsdves. This may be so in a few details, but, 
as we have already seen in the case of tusked boars and their association 
Hith chieftainship in Arue, and with mythology in Nias, the main features 
of these rites are far fix>m being confined to the New Hebrides, and, as 
Deacon himself has shown, have a marked similarity with those of the 
secret society complex in Ceram.* Deacon notes further how "in Raga, 
Santo, Malekula and Ambrym there is a progression from the use at entrance 
to the lower ranks of wild canes, through erythrina, cycas and croton as 
the scale is ascended, until for the highest some form of stonework is set 
up." * This is true certainly of both areas which have so far received 
intensive study, namely the Banks Islands, studied by Codrington and 
Rivers, and South Malekula, studied by Deacon, and to a lesser extent 
of South Raga. It is also the case in Oba and Maewo. But it is not so 
in the Small Islands, where, owing possibly to the recent phenomenal 
increase in the production of high-grade tuskers, all but the highest grades 
have dropped out and, though plants were formerly prominent, the whole 
emphasis is now on stonework in the form of the monoliths, dolmens and 
stone-platforms that stand in serried rows in every village dancing-ground. 

1 

DISTRIBUTION OF NAMES BY WHICH THE 
PUBLIC GRADED SOCIETY IS KNOWN 

It is clear from what has just been said that the Small Island Maki 
holds a very special position in the complex introduced culture of which 
the broad outlines have just been described. In order to assess in some 
measure what this position is, I propose, by combining my own information 
with all available records, to devote this chapter to a classification based 
on the names by which the rite is known, the types of monument erected 

‘ Deacon, 4, pp. 709-11. • Ibid., i, p. 332. 

* Ibid., 4, p. 707. 
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and the titles taken. Subsequent chapters will deal with the underlying 
kinship element and with some aspects of general symbolism common 
to all districts. 

With this purpose in view, I propose first to call attention to Sketch- 
map X, on which have been plotted the names by which the public graded 
institution is known in all those places where it has been recorded. This 
map shows very clearly, on this basis, the distribution of the public graded 
society complex into three main regions. 

Northern Region. 

(a) A northern region, in which this institution is knoM-n by variants 
of the word Sukwe. This region comprises the Torres and Banks Islands, 
Maewo, North-East and West Oba, and Malo. The variants of the 
word, arranged geographically from north to south, arc: 

Hukwa in Torres Islands 

Sukwe „ the Banks Islands and Maewo 

Hukwt „ North-East Oba 

Hungwe „ West Oba 

Sumbe „ Malo. 


Centred Region. 


{b) A central region, in which it is known by a variety of names 
having, superficially, no connexion with one another. This section com¬ 
prises South-West Santo, South Oba and Raga. These names are: 


Mol 

MeU 

Feufei 

Loli 

Warsangul 


in Tasmant 1 South-West Santo 
„ Tismulun) 

,, South Oba 
„ North Raga 
„ South Raga.* 


Southern Region. 

(c) A southern region, in which it is known by some form of the word 
Meiki or Mangki. This region comprises the whole of Malckula (except 
the centre, where the institution does not exist), Ambrim, and the only 
part of Epi of which record has been made. The oldest form of the word 
appears to be Mangkea, used at Aulua on the east coast of Malckula. 
From this it changes progressively to shorter forms as it spreads north 


• Tattevin (1, 1927, p. 575) layi that thi« luunc is used also in North Ambriin, 
by which he presumably means Olal, since in the neighbouring Sulol it is called 
Manggc. 
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and south. The full list of recorded forms, arranged in geographical order 
from north to south, is: 


Maki' 

Mangki 

» 

Mangkea 

Mangkt 

Mangge 

Mtnggi 

Megi 


in the Small Islands 

„ Unua and Port Sandwich (east coast of Malekula) 

„ Lambumbu and Seniang (west coast of Malekula) 

„ Aulua (oldest form) 

„ South \lalckula 
„ Ambrim (Sulol) 

„ Seniang (South-West Malekula, coexistent with Mangki)* 
» Epi- 


The distribution of these names b sufficiently striking to suggest that 
at least three separate influences have been at work to produce such 
variation. This supposition will be found to be borne out later, when 
we come to examine the types of monument erected in the different 
areas and the tides conferred for the successive ranks. Before doing this, 
how'ever, there is one important conclusion to be derived finm 
mythological and philological evidence. 


5 t;jrH’£-ooMPLEX, NOW Represented in Region (a), Probably 
Extended at One Time over the Whole Area now 
Covered by the Other Two 

I have already called attention to the fact that the various forms of 
the word Sukwe as applied to the Guardian Ghost have a distribudon 
considerably greater than that of the Tagaro-Qat-Ambat mythological 

' The derivation of these words is uncertain. Pirc Jamond, of the Marist Mission, 
suggested, with regard to the Small Island form Maki, that ma- is the predicative particle, 
and that the second syllable, •Jd, is equivalent to the verb “to make hre.” This 
derit-ation would accord with the fiu:t that the lighting of a new tire is an essential 
item in the culminating ceremony by which a man rises in rank, takes a new name, 
and so advances a step towards the attainment of life after death. It is doubtful, 
bowet’er, whether the verb ki-ki originally had anything to do with fire, since it is also 
used for marking out a boundary, and its root meaning appears to be to “scratch” 
or ** rub,” whence it came to be applied to the lighting a fire by the plough method 
of rubbing a stick on a flat board in such a way as to produce a groove in which the 
dust collects and Anally ignites. This derivation must be taken, therefore, only as 
tentative. 

Deacon pointed out the many similarities existing between the New Hebrides 
Mangki or Maki and the Kakihan Society of Ceram. It has been pointed out that 
the two have rather similar-sounding names, but it would be rash in the present state 
of knowledn to assume a direct philological connexion between the two, and in any 
case the oldest form of the Maickulan word appears to be Mangkea. 

' Mmggi b the form recorded by m>self (Layard, 2); Mangki (under the form 
yimangki, of which b the article) by Deacon twelve years later, in 1926. It b 
pcwble that the new form of the woH had in the meantime been introduced along 
with new forms of the rite obtained from Lambumbu. 
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cycle,' and evidently belong to an older layer of culture. We have, 
moreover, seen the close inter-connexion between the Guardian Ghost 
and the public graded institution on Vao, where the symbolbm of the 
rite rests largely on the placation of, and identification with, this Being 
through the sacrifice of tusked boars,* and there can be little doubt but 
that this sjTnbolism runs through the whole graded society complex. 
It is therefore at first sight curious that in the Banks Islands, where the 
graded society and the Guardian Ghost are both called by the same 
name, Sukwe, Codrington failed to find any connexion between the two. 
This is presumably to be explained by the fact that the introduced Qat 
mythological cycle in the Banks Islands succeeded in repressing the ovm 
recognition of Sukwe as a previous object of worship by representing him 
as Qat’s brother, whom Qat finally relegates to the overlordship of the 
under-world. This supposition b supirortcd by philological evidence, 
which derives the word Sukwe and all its many variants such as Sumbe, 
Hungwe, etc., together with their female equivalents, used to designate 
the Guardian Ghost, such as Temes Sav-sap (in Seniang), U-saw-saw 
(in Atchin) and Le-hev-hev (in Vao), from the Indonesian s/mba, “to 
worship, or honour.** * Thb meaning b seen clearly preserved in the 
Banks Islands* use of the word sukwe as a verb,* meaning to perform all 
the rites pertaining to the public graded institution. 

It b found also in the honorary tide given to old men of high rank, 
which b in Atchin na-sup (pronounced na-sumb by the older men), in Vao 
na-humbe and in South Oba sungwe. Now, the interesdng thing about 
these honorary ddes is that they all exbt in places where the public graded 
institudon b not called by forms of the word Sukwe, but which are very 
close to those areas in which it b. As has been seen, the older form of the 
Vao rite was almost exacUy the same as that now practised on Malo, and 
thb older form has been superseded by later forms introduced from the 
south.* It b therefore clear that, just as the dbtribudon o{Sukwe terms for 
the Guardian Ghost shows that the cult connected with this being is older 
and more widespread than the Tagaro-Qat-Ambat mythological cycle, 
so also the public graded institution known by the same name and now 
restricted only to the northern region consbting of the Torres and Banks 
Islands, Maewo, North Oba and Malo, was once spread over at least 
parts of the central and southern areas also. Indeed, if the evidence 
connecting the Guardian Ghost with the public graded society b as correct 
for the whole area as it is for Vao, we arc forced to the conclusion that the 
Sukwe, which b now confined only to the northern region, was once spread 
over the whole area from the Torres Islands in the north to Epi in the south. 

I See p. 919. It is found at least as far south as Epi, where the Guardian Ghost 
is called Supua. 

* See pp. 255 ff. 

* For this philological note I am indebted to Dr. A. CapcU. 

* Riven, I, vol. I, p. 64. * See p. 13. 
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Southern Region has its Centre in North-East 
Malekula, and is still Spreading 

If we now turn to the southern section, in which the graded society 
is called by some form of the word Mangki or Maki, we find the reverse 
process. For this institution, having its main centres of distribution in 
North-East Malekula, is still spreading. My own evidence from the Small 
Islands shows that its slow diffusion from the mainland villages of Lawor 
and Bot-walim, opposite Wala, to all the Small Islands, has been in 
progress for at least eight generations. On the west coast I found definite 
evidence of its diffusion fi-om Lambumbu in the north to Seniang in the 
south-west, and this evidence was later confirmed by Deacon. Other 
observers have also recorded its diffusion, still going on, from East Male¬ 
kula to Ambrim,* and from the Maskelyne Islands to Epi. There is thus 
no doubt whatever of the recent diffusion of the Maki, (a) fi^om North- 
East Malekula on the one hand to the Small Islands and on the other 
to Lambumbu and thence to South-West Bay, ( 4 ) firom South-East 
Malekula to Ambrim and Epi. 

CE.NTRAL Region : Analysis of Names 

There rentains the central region, consisting of South-West Santo, 
South Oba and Raga, in which the public graded institution is known 
neither by the name Sukwe nor any of its variants, nor yet by any variants 
of the word Mangki^ but by a different name in each district. 

Mol (Tasmant). 

Beginning with those recorded from South-West Santo, we find in the 
first place that in Tasmant the name of the public graded society is Mol. 
This u but a philological variant of the title Mol met with already in the 
Small Islands, and which, with its equivalents Mol and Mill, is that used 
for members of the most important rank in the whole megalithic area 
of the North and North-Central New Hebrides.* As we shall see later, 
one of the chief rewards acquired through rise to the rank of Mai 
and its equivalents in other areas is the association achieved with 
the sky-world by sacrificing on some high object such as a dolmen 
or stone-platform and/or becoming identified with the hawk. In 
Tasmant, where this grade is absent, we find the interesting pheno¬ 
menon of this word being absent as a tide but, on the contrary, 
used not only for the whole society itself, but also for the sky-deity* 

* Speiscr, in p^cular, wrrites: “Even today, it u not rare for a ntan from .\mbrym 
to settle for a while on Malekula, so as to be initiated into some rites which he then 
impora to Ambrym” (Speiser, a, p. 205). 

• See pp. 699, 715 and Table XI. 


• Deacon, 3, pp. 475 ff. 
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with whom, in other districts, men taking this title become associated. 
This affords an interesting parallel to the fact already mentioned 
of the word Suktvt being used in the Banks Islands both for the whole 
graded society and for the older form of deity, but not as a title, while 
the corresponding terms sungwe, na-sup and m~humbe arc used as honorary 
titles in South Oba, Atchin and Vao, where the graded society is no longer 
called by this name. 

Melt (Tismulun). 

In the neighbouring district of Tismulun in South-West Santo (the 
only other of which we have record),^ where Mol is the title of the second- 
highest rank, the society itself is called MeU. This word means “cycas,” 
and refers to cycas fronds tied as taboo marks on to stakes surrounding 
the dolmen on which sacrifice is made. The cycas is the most important 
symbol employed in the Sukwe further north, where it is planted outside 
the ghamal and close to which the feast of communion wth the ancestors 
is held. It is symbolic of peace throughout the whole area which we are 
considering, and in many districts (though, significantly again, not in 
Tismulun) it is a title of rank. 

Fatfei {South Oba). 

In South Oba the name given to the public graded society is Faefei, 
but I am unable to say what this means. 

Loli {Pforth Raga). 

In North Raga (Qat\'enua) it u Loli, which probably means simply 
“inside.” 

WoTsangul (South Raga). 

In South Raga (Pomowol) it is Warsangul. Sangul means “ten,” 
which Tattevin believes to refer to ten ranks, though he himself finds it 
difficult to distinguish this number. The more probable explanation is 
that IVar is the same word as that we have already met wiffi, meaning 
“curved,” and refers to tusked boars such as the re-entrant-tuskers of 
Vao (bb-ware) and Atchin (ni-wara), and that the word IVarsangul there¬ 
fore means “ten tuskers,” indicating the number of ttiskers sacrificed 
during one particular rite. Individual (performances of the Maki in the 
Small Islands are frequendy referred to in this way. 

With regard to centres of distribution in this central region Deacon,* 
judging by the dUes belonging to the varioits ranks, found evidence of 
diffusion from Malo to Oba. 

' Though Deacon recordi certain detaib regarding the public graded institution 
from the Nogugu district of North-West Santo, he does not record the name by which 
it b known. 

• Deacon, 4, pp. 382-3. 
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North-East Malekulan Centre of Distribution 

With regard to the southern region, we have already seen how the 
Maid spread from Malekula to Ambrim and Epi, which coincides with 
the fact that the word Mangkta used for the public graded institution 
in Aulua in East Malekula is philologically the oldest form of this word. 

Deacon also agrees with my own conclusion already published * 
that for the Mangki of South-West Bay there is a dual origin: on the one 
hand from Tomman Island on the south coast of Malekula, and on the 
other from Lambumbu on the north-west coast. 

One only of hb conclusions needs modificadon, namely that in which 
he refers to the “highest development [of the cult] in North-East Malekula 
(in Wala, Atchin and Rano),’’ suggesting that the Maki may well have 
spread from there “overland to Lambumbu and thence influenced the 
south-west.” 

It b true that I myself, at the beginning of my investigations, thought 
the same, owing to the great prevalence of monoliths in the Small 
Islands. I was, how’ever, forced to change my opinion when the Small 
Island natives themselves insbted on affirming that the whole Maki 
had been derived from the MalekiUan mainland. Thb was confirmed 
when I travelled over the trade route that traverses the “neck” of Male¬ 
kula from Lambumbu to a point on the east coast opposite Uripiv. For 
at Lambumbu, where the Mangki b more important than in South-West 
Bay, I saw stone avenues * exceeding in length and grandeur anything 
to be seen in the Small Islands, and, at a village on the mountains half-way 
over, I saw a circular dancing-ground entirely surrounded by monoliths 
well over six feet high.* 

2 

DISTRIBUTION OF STONE MONUMENTS 

Monoliths are thus the dominating factor in the whole of the Maki 
complex of North Malekula and the Small Islands, with the exception of 
the villages of Pete-hul and Togh-vanu on Vao, where, apart from the 
stone-platforms, though monoliths exbt, the large dolmen b the chief 
sacrificial monument. The contrast, indeed, between these two types of 

> Layard, 2, p. 202. 

' Deacon (4, pp. 34B-g and 354-5) later described some of these and the rites con¬ 
nected with them. My own account will be published in a future volume. 

* This was during the course of a hurried journey back to .\tchin in order to be 
there in time for certain initiation rites, and 1 Wi-as unable to stop. The village lay 
on the trade-route path from Lambumbu to Litsilits on the east coast, through the 
heart of the Lagalag district. Deacon (4, p. 29 and Fig. 2; also p. 508 and Fig. 34) 
describes and figures a umilar arrangement, which be also records from Senbami, 
near Port Sandwich (a, p. 380). Such monoliths set round a circular dancing-ground 
arc not to be confused M-ith the small stone circles mentioned elsewhere, which have 
quite a different origin. 
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monument led me years ago, and before I knew anything of the dolmen 
cult in Santo, to distingubh the two types of Maid in the Small Islands by 
referring to the older as the “dolmen-Maki” and to the later as the 
“monolith-Maki.” * The hbtory of the Maid on Atchin summarised on 
pp. 278-80 demonstrates the gradual introduction, piece by piece, of 
the monolith-Maki from the mainland of Malckula, and its slow ousting 
of the dolmen-Maki which, as the nadves still tell in their historical 
accounts, was similar to the rite called Sumbe that is still practised on Malo. 

It is thus clear that a form of the rite characterised by the crecrion of 
monoliths had its centre of diffusion in North-East Malckula. Thence it 
spread on the one hand to Lambumbu and thence to South-West Bay, 
but only into the very highest ranks in that area, and on the other to the 
Small Islands. 


MONOLITH, STONE STATUE AND WOODEN INL\GE 

Thk leads to a consideration of the relation between monoliths 
and wooden images. As 1 have shown elsewhere,* the whole graded 
society complex depends on what I have termed a system of “ trial ” or 
“anudpatory” ranks leading up to, and imitating, the higher ranks 
which it is the ambirion of all to reach. New members arc admitted at 
first only on sufferance, and only on payment of a high price to those 
already established, who defend and enhance the prestige of their own 
position by making the anticipatory stages as difficult and as incomplete 
as they can. The system b seen clearly in the progression of “fires” in 
the men’s houses in the more northerly blands, where the whole house b 
divided into compartments corresponding with the ranks in the graded 
society in ascending order. Here the fires belonging to the lowest grades 
arc considered “inferior” to those belonging to those above. Precisely 
the same system b followed further south with respect to the monuments 
erected for the different ranks. Just as, in the instance stated above, there 
is in each case a “fire,” but one “fire” b placed in an inferior position 
to the other, so, elsewhere, the monuments erected in the lower stages are 
made inferior to those in the higher. But the whole system depends on 
the fact that they arc in essence the same, though in inferior degree. 

Thb fact b seen most clearly by taking a dbtrict where there b a 
considerable number of grades, and examining the higher ranks. Let 
us therefore take the case of those high ranks which have been introduced 
from Lambumbu into South-West Bay. These ranks all * bear the title 
Mbalias, which b equivalent to Mai, Mbit and Mol in other dbtricts and, 
alone of all ranks in South-West Bay, confers on its holder the right to 
erect a stone monolith. The fact that they all bear the same title shows 

‘ La>'atd, 4, pp. 116 IT. * Ibid., 2, pp. 181 IT., 202-3. 

• With the exception of two very high rxnki which arc now extinct. 
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that in themselves they form a small series within the larger series, and 
may ^crefore also be expected to show a similar tendency to allow those 
entering the less ele\‘atcd ranks within the series to erect only such monu¬ 
ments as are inferior in some way or other to those erected in the highest 
of all. This u what in fact occurs, for in the first three steps in this rank 




(a) 


Fm. 85 


higher ranki of the .hlmtki in the Seniang district of South- 

West MalekuU. 

(f) Carved to represent the whole human figure and surrounded by a small stone drcle. 
the boot stm M which represenu the penis which is not carved on the statue and has restmg 
on It a small pebble called “ the stone's child." ^ 

(*) Carved with three human faces, the topmost of which is obscure. 

(Drawings made from Uyard, a. PUte XVII, Figs. 1 and a.) 


only plain monoliths arc erected, while in the fourth and fifth the mono¬ 
liths that arc put up arc furnished with a vertical groove, and it is not till 
the sixth step is reached that we find the monolith carved to represent the 
human figure. This highest rank, according to yet another native 
characteristic of always trying to "go one better” even than the best, is 
then capped by two supernumerary ranks, for which the right is acquired 
of erecting monoliths carved with three, or even four, faccs.^ 

* Uyard, a, p. 173. 
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As will be seen later when we come to make a comparative examina¬ 
tion of the ranks in all districts, Mai, or Mbalias, is the most important 
rank in the whole area comprising the North and North-Centr^ New 
Hebrides. The riles connected with it are therefore not likely to exhibit 
abnormal featxircs, and arc, in fact, the model on which all the others, 
however incomplete, arc based. We thus find that in the centre of the 
monolithic area the chief monument erected for the most important rank 
is a carved monolith representing the human form. As Deacon has 
abundantly shown, all such monuments are said to be the habitation of 
ancestral ghosts, in the first place that of the father’s father of the man who 
erects them, in the second, of all those who have previously performed 
the rite, and will also be the habitation of his own soul when he dies. 

In Ac highest rank of all, then, we find the erection of a stone statue 
which is a kind of collective representation of all those who have taken 
that rank. In the preparatory stages conferring the same title wc find in 
descending order, firstly, stones carved only wth a vertical groove, and 
lastly, perfectly plain, uncarved monoliths. There can therefore, 1 think, 
be no doubt that the plain monolith in the earlier steps in fact also repre¬ 
sents a statue, firom which, for the reasons staled above, the carving has 
been omitted. 

In Atchin, plain monolith and wooden image represent composite statue. 

If wc now turn to the Small Island of Atchin, which was the centre of 
my own field-work, we find that, owing to the peculiar circumstances that 
have led to the very special development of the graded institution in all 
the Small Islands, the whole population takes the rank of Mai. In Atchin 
the art of calling stone, which at best, even in Lambumbu, must have 
rested in the hands of very few men, is unknown, and has presumably 
been lost. What happens in Atchin, therefore, is that, the whole popula¬ 
tion of each sillage being di\ddcd into ten families, each family, when a 
Maki is about to be performed, erects a shrine the chief clement of which 
is a plain monolith, with a wooden image immediately in front and, if 
possible, touching it. The sacrificial boar, which in the main rank in 
Lambumbu is attached to the stone statue, in Atchin has its tether tied 
round both monolith and wooden image, since the two form but one unit, 
and the ancestral spirit is said to inhabit both. Wc know that the mono- 
lith-Maki came to Atchin from the mainland of Malekula. It is thus 
clear that, in the combined monolith and wooden image on .Atchin, we 
arc in the presence of an attempt to reproduce the stone statue as it is met 
with in Lambumbu, but that, the art of carving stone having been lost, 
the durable aspect of the stone statue has been retained in the plain 
monolith, and the ancestral features have been transferred to the more 
easily carved wooden image. 

Two facts result from thb split. In the first place, the wooden image 
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sooner or later rots, and all that remains as monument to the erector, and 
dwelling-place of his soul, is the plain monolith. When this has occurred, 
the plain monolith is all that remains of the original conception of the 
stone portrait statue. Hundreds of similar plain monoliths exist on 
Atchin, arranged in alignment, too at a time, and even frequendy in 
parallel rows owing to the repeddon of the rite possibly se\'eral dmes on 
the same site, for no stone monument u e\'er removed. This fact may be 
of interest to archaeologists in Europe, who have no living witnesses to 
tell them how parallel alignments of stones came to be where they are. 

The ^ond result is that, in the lower grades where these exist, the 
wooden image, divorced from the original stone statue, now takes on 
^ ewtence of its own, and is erected alone. I therefore suggest that, 
in this area, the wooden image in fact represents a degradadon of the 
stone statue used in the centre of dispersal of what I have termed the 
monolith-Maki.* 

This concept at least introduces some element of clarity into the 
extraordinary complex problem presented by the variety of monuments 
erected in the various districts, and will enable us to make later some sort 
of intelligible classificadon of the cultures that have combined to build 
up the Small Island Maki. 


DOLMENS 

I propose now to leave the quesdon of monoliths and examine yet 
another group of monuments, of which the most outstanding example is 
the dolmen. 


Definition and use. Wide but erratic distribution. 

The dolmen as found in the Northern New Hebrides is a structure 
of varying dimensions from six inches to four or five feet high, composed 
of a large horizontal slab supported by a number of upright stone blocks. 
In some areas, such as the west coast of Santo, in Malo and in Vao, it is 
the central sacrificial monument, on which the sacrificial tusked boars 
are slain. In one case (for the grade Tari in Tismulun in South-West 
Santo) it is approached by a series of steps.* Its distribution is erradc, 
appearing as it does as far south as Lamenu (Lamman) Island in North 
Epi. In Vao, as we have seen, besides being used as a sacrificial monu¬ 
ment, it represents also the cave of the dead, through contact with which 
men are re-bom, and also the womb. When used in mortuary ritual. 


The quaUM of fem-tree images, such at arc found in South .Malekula, Ambrim 
^ the Banki hlaw^ (but not in the Small Itlandt), 1 propoic at the moment to 
l«ve aiide. ITicy might at firtt tight be taken for yet more degraded v^-ooden itatuei. 
but the^le m which they are car\ed it %-cry different, and their dbtribution lumretu 
tome other influence. “ 

• Deacon, 3, p. 894. 
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as for instance in Wala, smaller dolmens house the skull, which b there 
thought to contain the essence of the dead man. 

Use of the word dolmen" as a religious symbol. 

It has been a sign of the excessive caution used by anthropologbts 
with regard to religious subjects during the past three decades that they 
have avoided using the term “dolmen” for these monuments, substituting 
such non-committal phrases as “stone table.” Thb caution may have 
been justified at one time owing to unwise speculations on the part of 
early travellers, but b undoubtedly closely bound up with the decay of 
religion in our o>vn country and the consequent loss of understanding of 
the function ofsymbob, and particularly of those collective symbob which 
are so prominent in most religious systems.* It is in accordance with 
thb over-caudous spirit that we find even in Deacon’s posthumously 
publbhed work, despite the idendty in Malckula between ancestors and 
the mythical hawk, and the tremendous cmodonal content with which 
all the ritual b charged, the statement that the Mangki in South-West 
Bay is “primarily a secular organbadon.” * Thb phrase b used, it b 
true, by way of contrasdng the .Mangki with the secret Ghost Societies, 
but the phrase begs the whole question of collective as against secret 
religion. The Mangki, despite its performance by indi\iduab, is, as 
we have seen, nevertheless a collective institution of arbtocradc type 
in which the burden, as well as the glory, b vested in the individual, 
though shared by the community. Thb is the case with every pubh'c 
religion. What gives the Mangki a secular appearance b that the rites 
are performed in public, and that the performer thereby gains social 
kudos which he may then use for personal ends.* Thb secular aspect, 
however, b not primar>’, but secondary, and the whole rite depends for 
its efficacy on complex religious sanedons. 

It b thus seen that the use of the phrase “stone table,” far from being 
non-committal, b pregnant with suggestions of the secular type con¬ 
forming with a protestant or rationalbtic mentality which is very far 
remov^ from the native conception. Deacon himself b unable in the 
long run to keep up the pretence, and docs in fact sometimes refer to this 
monument as a dolmen. The Roman Catholic Missionaries, who cer¬ 
tainly have no desire to perpetuate a religion they are tiy’ing to replace, 
without excepdon refer to it as an “ altar,” and so docs Speber. The term 
“altar” b, howc\’er, sometimes used in such a way that it b not always 

> Compare the substitution of the words “communion table" for “altar.” 

' Deacon, p. 27a. 

* It was evidently due to the prestige attaching to all performances connected with 
the public graded institution, as opposed to the Tamate secret societies, that Codrington 
also remarked of the Sukwe that “it is a social, not at all a religious institution” 
(Codrington, 3, p. t03). Elsewhere, howcs'cr, he says of the Sukwe in Maewo that it 
“was in old times valu^ for the advantages it carried with it after death” (3, p. tia). 
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certain whether the word refers to a dolmen or to one of the small stone- 
platforms to which reference is made below, and is therefore unsuitable 
for use in a work in which it is essential that terms shall be exacdv 
defined. ’ 

With regard to dolmens of smaller type, there is, however, yet another 
vx to which they arc put, which tends, at first sight, to remove them from 
Ac category of purely religious monuments, and that is their use as scats. 
Even in this case, however, such scau have a sacred character in that 
they may only be used by old men, arc in most cases associated with 
anc^tors, and in all cases that I know of are never erected without due 
sacrifice of boars.* For the reasons given above, I reject both the extreme 
tenm stone table” and “altar,” and, as describing this type of monument 
in all Its aspects, have adopted throughout this work the term “dolmen” 
for all monuments consisting of a horizontal stone slab supported by 
stones resting on the ground. This term also conforms with that used for 
simiW stone structures occurring in megalithic cultures in Europe and 
elsewhere, and I see no reason to draw any distinction between these 
monuments and those found in the New Hebrides. Indeed, archacologbts 
will probably find much in these pages that wiU help them to reconstruct 
some of the motives that led to the erection of dolmens in civilisations 
now dead.* 


Stone Monu.vients FuNcnoNAiiv most closely Associated 

WITH Dolmens 

As I have said, however, it is not within the province of this book to 
pursue comparisons outside the New Hebrides and neighbouring islands. 
I shall therefore return now to an examinadon of those monuments in 
this area that arc most closely associated with dolmens. 


(a) Stone-Platforms and “ Towers.” 

The first of these monuments is what, for want of a better term, I have 
called the stone-platform. This structure, built up of loose stones carefully 
fitted together, varies in different districts from a small rectangular erccdon 
on which tusked boars are slain to what has been described as a “ tower.” 


_\ ^ P- 339 MaUhda his editor lakes me to task for referrinir to the 

word used in the phrase Umu nmisumb (the name of an imaire erc«S in the 

Sen^ district U South-West Bay), as being connected with n^iTb^^the 
It u related rather to the word 1101^^, meaning ‘squat* or ‘sit*.” Both words, in la« 
tave the commirn root Umbo, meaning to ‘worship* or ‘honour’ (see pp. aya tea) used 
for a number of objecU and acts, of which sitting on stohe ^’tsToiie 

I do, on t^ other hand, use the word "uble-stone” as opposed to “suDoortina- 
when deaenbing the actual building of the dolmen on \^(see p 5&ir^t 
^ IS fnw a pi«ly constructional point of view, and I never use this apra^ to 
describe the whole monument. 
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Existing structures in Atchin arc not more than five feet high, sloping up 
from the back, like the ahu of Easter Island. In Vao they arc anything 
up to twelve feet high, but, according to native historical record on 
Atchin, one was once built so high that it overtopped the trees, and those 
sacrificing on it could sec over to the other islands. These platforms not 
only perform the same funedon as dolmens in that sacrifices arc made on 
them, but they are also especially associated with burnt oflferings, and 
with the period of seclusion that follows the rites. Thus, in the Tasmant 
district of South-West Santo, for the rank of IVulai, which is probably 
equivalent to the V'ao word na-oot (Atchin na-wot) meaning dolmen, a 
stone-platform is erected and surrounded by a circle of crotons and other 
plants ' just as is done for a dolmen in the neighbouring dbtrict of 
Tismulun,* and sacrifice is made on it. So also, in West Oba, a stone 
“tower” is set up, on which, among other things, a pig b sacrificed and 
then burnt, but not eaten.* In the same way, from \Iatanavat in North 
Malckula, comes the descripdon of a human sacrifice on a stone-platform, 
after which the sacrificcr remains on the stone-platform for thirty days.* 
In thb case, the platform was built within a house, presumably a Lodge. 
Thb seems to incorporate the same modvc that b recorded by Gxirington 
fi'om the Banks Islands, where, while in some dbtricts the gamal b 
ftimbhcd “with stone scats or a stone-platform at the main entrances at 
either end,” in others “a \isitor on entering a village would sec one or 
more platfonns squarely built up of stones, with high, pointed little 
edifices upon them, open in the front like shrines, the embers of a fire 
below, and above an image grotesquely shaped in human form. He 
would naturally take these for shrines of idob with the altars of sacrifices 
to them; but these also arc gamal ; the litdc edifice b the eating-place 
of a man of rank; the fire has cooked hb food, which none but he in that 
place can cat, and the image b the emblem of hb degree.” * Rivers docs 
not refer to these structures in connexion with the Sukuie, but mentions 
two stone-platforms called wona close to the gamal in Mota, on which 
masks and other objects connected with the koUkole rites arc laid.* In 
the Small Islands the stone-platforms, like the dolmens, arc covered with 
roofr and fiumbhcd with images, but the roo6 arc but temporary, and 
those taking rank by sacrificing on the stone-platform pass their subse¬ 
quent period of seclusion and eat in the ghamal (on Vao; or on Atchin 
where there arc no ghamal, in their own family lodge). 

There thus seem, in the case of stone-platforms, to be two lines of 
development, one tending to produce dolmens, and the other connected 
with high stone structures surmounted by a sacred edifice. In the ease of 

‘ D^on, 3, p. 476. • Ibid. p. 490 and Fig. 5. 

* Ibid. pp. 497-8. * Harrition, a, pp. 3^40. 

* Codrington, 3, p. 101. Banki Islands gamal corresponds to the Vao ghamal. 

* Rivers, 1, vcd. I, pp. 70, 136 and Fig. 3. See also Codrington, 3, p. 30a and 
frontispiece. 
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the latter, the motive of height plays, as we shall see later, a powerful r61e 
in the whole graded society complex. Whether these two lines of develop¬ 
ment are converging or diverging is a question which we must leave for 
the moment unsolved. In the brief survey I am about to make I shall 
leave the matter of height to be discussed later,* and restrict my attention 
to those stone-platforms which arc clearly allied to dolmens by reason of 
the sacrifices performed, or of the fires lit, on them. 

(b) Small stoiu circles. 

The last type of stone monument connected with the public graded 
society which we have to consider is that of the small stone circle surround¬ 
ing some object such as a sacred tree or a monolith.* Such objects have 
been described and illustrated in my article on the Menggi in South-West 
Bay,* and arc further referred to by Deacon. They arc quite small, and 
almost certainly correspond to the small dolmens which have been 
retained in the monolith-Maki on Atchin, where they act as a kind of 
companion to the monolith. Compared with the distribution of the other 
types of stone monument, the area in which small stone circles arc found 
is restricted, being confined, so far as has yet been recorded, to South 
Malekula and the Maskelync Islands. 

Composite monuments. The oota of West Malo. 

The above brief survey shows that, despite the great variation in detail, 
it is possible, from the functional point of view, to divide the stone 
monuments in the area under consideration into two main categories: 
on the one hand, monoliths, which in all cases represent dead ancestors; 
on the other hand, monuments built up out of more than one stone, 
namely dolmens, stone-platforms, and small stone circles surrounding 
some sacred object. This second category at first sight appears so diverse 
that it is worth while quoting, from an unpublished manuscript of Rivers, 
a brief description of a complex monument combining all three features. 
The type of structure rcfcrrwl to occurs in Malo, which, as will be seen 
from the sketch-map, holds a central position abutting the three regions of 
our area deduced from an examination of the names by which the public 
graded institution is known. This monument is called vota, a variant of 
the word na-oot which in Vao means “dolmen.” Rivers’s description 
runs as follows: “The cota as a whole consists of a number of circular 
arrangements, also called vota, formed by setting low stones upright in 
the ground with other stones lying horizontally within or upon them. 

‘ See p. 73a. 

* These arc quite different from the large monoliths arranged round a circular 
dancing-ground in North-East Malekula described on p. 696. 

• La>«rd, a, pp. 154 ff.; Plate XV, Fig. 4; Plate XVlf, Fig. i; etc. 
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These cota have been made at different times when men have taken one 
of the higher ranks of the Sumbt [the name here given to the public graded 
society], and it can be seen that they differ greatly in age. Some of them 
may be quite overgrown by vegetation, or the stones may be separated 
from one another by the stems of trees which have grown up ^tween 
them. The vota arc made of coral taken from the reef; at thb [west] end 
of the island the individual stones arc small and of no definite form. I 
saw only one vota which had any resemblance to a dolmen, in which one 
stone rested on others, but this resemblance may be closer when a vota 
b freshly made. The compound vota will be surrounded by a fence called 
mamba if it had been recently used. Chiefs do not sit on the cota in thb 
part of Malo as they do at Tongoa, but thb custom was said to be followed 
in another part of the bland. People are not allowed to go near the 
vota." Those sacrificing process round the vota, but do not mount on it. 
One hundred low-grade tusked boars arc sacrificed at the stakes forming 
the fence, but the main tusker (of the grade undruk, a name corresponding 
to the Vao na-nigh, cur\'ed-luskcr) is sacrificed by the man who is taking 
rank inside the fence. 

In thb description the monolith found in other areas b conspicuous by 
its absence, and the “circular arrangement,” dolmen, and stone-platform 
constructed of stones of no definite form, which in other districts are 
found differentiated, arc here seen combined in the single monument 
called vota, a word which in Vao {na~vot) and in Atchin \na-wot) means 
“dolmen,” and in South Raga (0/) means the small stone-platform which 
Tattevin calb “altar.” 

Dolmens and “ altars" in the Small Islands and .Malo called bj names indicating 

"re-birth." 

The fundamentally religious nature of all these monuments, both 
dolmens and “altars,” b strikingly shown by the fact tliat all the words 
just cited arc derived, according to Dr. A. CapK:ll, from the Indonesian 
batu, meaning “to appear,” or “to be bom,” and so also “to be bom 
again”*or “rc-bom,” clearly brought out in the Vao symbolbm by virtue 
of which the large dolmen erected during the Maki rites represents the 
womb.* 

Small Islands possess all tjrpes of stone monument with the exception of small 

stone circles. 

In the Small Islands, where the Maki has reached its highest develop¬ 
ment, monoliths, dolmens (but not stone circles) and stone-platforms are 
all erected during various stages in the rite, while stone seats also occur 
and are used only by old men, and cairns arc built in connexion with 
mortuary rites. 

* See p. 367. 
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SUGGESTED DERIVATION OF ALL’n'PES OF STONE MONUMENl 
FROM THE CHAMBERED ROUND BARROW, AS TYPIFIED 
IN THE RABAT’S TOMB 

Such monuments are so familiar to students of megalithic civilisations 
in other p2irts of the world that it will perhaps not be out of place here to 
consider how they all come to be associated together in Malekula. 
Having in mind, therefore, the ancestor worship with which they arc all 
concerned, and also the close connexion of the Maki with mortuary rites, 
together with the rc-binh symbolism on which they arc based, I will here 
call attention to Deacon’s description of the buri^ of the white-skinned 
and aquiline-nosed culture-hero called Rabat in the Mewun district of 
South-West Bay. It was said of the chief Rabat that “his body never 
decayed. It was arranged in a sitting position, the hands resting on the 
knees, and set upon a flat stone which was supported by two low upright 
stones. .. . Tall stones were then erected round the body and a large slab 
placed across the top, the whole forming a dolmen-like tomb. . . . This 
was then covered over with a mound of earth and small stones, which can 
be seen to-day. . . . Within this megalithic tomb , . . [his] remains still 
rest, as fresh as on the day he died. . . .” It is said that, had his two sons 
performed a certain act as their father had commanded them, “ then he 
would have lived again. Out of his body would have come, not by any 
normal method of conception and birth, but ‘as a living thing rises Cram a 
dead one,’ a new-bom child who would be the Rabat returned to life. Thb 
child would have grown up, lived and died, and out of its body the Rabat 
would have come forth yet again as a child, thus never dying, but living 
for ever by continuous rc-birth.’’ * Since the Rabat did die, he Ls rccur- 
ringly rc-bom in the rites described as the “ Making of Man,” * on which 
the continued fertility and prosperity of the race depends. It is not, 
however, with the rites that we are here concerned, but with the mauso¬ 
leum in which he was buried, which resembles what in Europe would 
be called a chambered round barrow. If now we isolate the various 
elements of which it is built up, we find a complete inventory of the 
monuments which we have just been discussing as ^ing used in the ritual 
of the Maki, namely (a) the stone scat on which the Rabat sat, {b) the 
dolmen which was his tomb, and from which, but for a human error, he 
should have been rc-bom, (e) the mound of earth and loose stones, 
corresponding to a caim or stone-platform. If we allow for a revetment 
such as is common in megalithic tombs, we find that this provides the 
prototype for the stone circle. The monolith is not mentioned here, 
since the actual body of the Rabat is supposed to be present, but we have 
seen already that the monolith dcfinitdy represents a portrait statue of 


* Deacon, 4, p. 631. 


' See Deacon, 4, chap. xxii. 
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the dead. Of the two other types of monument erected during the graded 
society rkes, we have seen also how the wooden image probably represents 
a degraded form of monolith; we have, however, no evidence of a sacred 
tree, such as is planted in the Banks Islands and elsewhere, being planted 
on the Rabat’s tomb, but Deacon records the planting of a cycas in a hole 
on the top of a stone-platform in Tasmant.’ 

MORTUARY SYMBOLISM SEEN IN THE RITUAL OF THE 

PUBUC GRADED INSTITUTION IN VARIOUS DISTRICTS 

(a) South~\Vtst Bay. 

A few detaib culled from the rites in various districts will serve to 
show the mortuary symbolism associated with them. This is much more 
in evidence in some places than in others, where other aspects of the 
rite largely obscure it. Thus, in South-West Bay direct evidence is 
confined to the fact that the rectangular enclosure formed of four posts 
connected by wild canes set up round the image in the lower ranks is 
called numbul, meaning “the grave.’’* It is this “grave” that, in the 
higher ranks, is represented by the stone circle surrounding die image or 
sacred tree. 

(b) South Raga. 

In South Raga wc find the symbolism more thoroughly carried out 
in tl»c case of the rank called Buerang, found also all over Ambrim, West 
Epi and South and South-West Malekula. The word itself means 
“cave,” presumably in reference to the “cave of the dead” (Vao barang, 
Atchin pwereng),* and for this rank in South Raga a tree-fem image is laid 
on a cycas leaf and buried in an extended position in the ground.* 

(f) Vanbaut {Port Sandwich). 

What is possibly the most striking evidence, however, comes from 
Vanbaut, near Port Sandwich, concerning which the very briefness of the 
account serves to reveal the essential features. Of the lower ranks the only 
information recorded is that a pig is sacriHced, but for the entrance to the 
next rank “a small circular house is built, into which the candidate and 
ten other men go. When all arc inside they destroy the house, breaking 
it to pieces from inside. After thb pigs are killed.” In this we have clear 

* Deacon, 3, p. 476. • Ibid., 4, p. 393. 

* In Fanting, in South-West /Vnibrim, the word hurang b appli^ to small altar-like 
structures built of coral slabs (Lamb, pp. tl8-ig), thus coniirming the symbolic 
identification of dolmciu with the cave of the dead. 

* Tattevin, t, tgay, p. 433. In thb dbtrict the terra burrang has come to be applied 
to the image itsdf, a stage of degradation carried yet further in the fact that the tree- 
fern b sometimes not even carv^ at all (cf. the transition from stone statue to plain 
monolith in Atchin, p. 699). 
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evidence of a re-birth rite. For the next three ranks, including that 
called Mweleun,^ an image is erected, “covered by a platform of bamboos, 
to which steps lead up from the back. . . . The candidate ascends the 
platform; the pigs which he is to kill arc handed up to him, and he clubs 
them to death." The image is thus underneath the candidate at the moment 
of sacrifice. For the next rank “ a pit is dug and the earth thrown up in a 
mound on either side. In this hollow is planted a wooden image, car\'ed 
with a fuU-lcngth male figure, showing testicles and penis,” over which a 
sloping roof is built. “At the entrance to the highest grade of all, no temij 
[image] is made, and instead of the platform used in MweUun a kind of 
stone tower is constructed around the foot of which cycas leaves are laid. 
. . . On it the candidate kills a number of pigs." 



Dia^rminiiuiic tkeleh oT the image creeled in a pit covered by a 
(loptng roof for the rank of Lokpeta in Vanbaui, ckae to Port 
Sandwich. (After Cleacon, 4, Fig. at.) 


These four stages show very clearly the way in which the rites attending 
the successive ranks have been built up through a separation of the ele¬ 
ments connected with mortuary ritual. The first stage represents re-birth 
without, apparently, any attendant mortuary symbols. The second, 
including both image (which is not buried) and bamboo platform, 
represents a kind of rehearsal or inferior representation of tomb burial. 
In the third stage the symbolic burial takes place, but the image is covered 
only by a temporary roof. In the fourth stage we find the building of a 
stone “tower” or platformavhich represents the stone mound in which the 
tomb is enclosed. Each item is, however, taken separately, and the stone- 
platform is, like all stone monuments connected with the public graded 

* The othen »re Ain'm and Ngubtgul. The quotations arc from Deacon, 4, pp. 
380-1. No account b given for the three other ranb listed in the comparative Table 
of Ranks. (Table XI.) 
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insiituiion all over ihc Northern New Hebrides, a cenotaph pregnant with 
s^Tnbolic meaning but devoid of bodily content. 

When all these stages have been gone through, the candidate, if rich 
and powerful enough, proceeds to take the supreme rank of Mai, which 
he does by sacriheing pigs in hb own special house, which b surrounded 
by a stone wall. In fact, he b himself now identified with the dead, hb 
house b at the same time his temple, and the stone wall, symbolic of the 
tomb, b his symbol of immortality. 


DIFFERENTIATION, DISTRIBUTION AND TIME-SEQUENCE OF 
MONUMENTS CONNECTED WITH THE PUBLIC GRADED 
INSTITUIION 

From the above examples it would appear probable that, just as the 
symbolbm seen throughout the graded society ritual b one of re-birth, $0 
also the monuments used in it are derived from the structure of tombs. 

It will have been noticed, howcs’cr, that, in the last examples, though 
the stone-platform is present the dolmen is not. It b a fact that, outside 
the Small Islands (in which also the stone circle b lacking), the whole 
range of monuments b rarely or never found together. In other areas 
only one type may be erected, or possibly two. There arc, nevcnhclcss, 
certain dbtricts in which one type of monument is so characteristic that 
we are, I think, justified in dbtingubhing three main cultural levek and 
centres of dbtribution. If we combine the knowledge gained from a study 
of these with the conclusions already arrived at from the study of the 
names by which the public graded society is variously known, we shall, 
I think, be able to gain some indication as to the order in which they were 
introduced into this part of the world. 

(a) The gxas and other saaed trees. 

In order to do this, it b necessary to begin with sacred trees and 
shrubs, which in many places occupy a similar position in the rites as 
dolmens, monoliths or images do in others. Of these the most important 
b the cycas. Others arc the dracaena, croton, cr^lhrina and cordyline. 
In the broad survey I propose now to undertake, I shall pay chief attention 
to the cycas. This beautiful little palm b throughout the whole area a 
symbol of peace, and it b presumably for this reason that it b connected 
with the public graded society, since, wherever this institution occurs, it 
involves an oath on the part of those of high rank to abjure warfare and 
bloodshed. Though us^ in connexion with the public graded society 
in almost all districts, its chief home as the central object erected b the 
Banks Islands. Here the cycas b planted outside the 'gamal,' and 
is the object to which shell-money for payment b attached and by which 
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the crrcmontal eating takes place.* It also gives its name (melt) to one of 
the higher ranks. In spite of the stonework used in house-building, 
especially in Gaua, and the wooden and tree-fcm images connected with 
the men’s houses, no stone monument or wooden image appears to be 
erected for the Sukwe, and the stone-platforms called uvna already men¬ 
tioned appear to be connected, not with the StiJaif, but with the rite 
called koUkole. 

Though it is only in the Banks Islands and to a lesser extent in Hog 
Harbour, in North-East Santo, that the cycas holds supreme sway as a 
“monument” that is erected, it is an important factor in nearly every 
dbtrict of which record has been made—as for instance in South-West 
Bay, where for one of the ranks it is planted and surrounded by a small 
stone circle.* Here also, as in the Banks Islands, it pves its name to 
one of the high ranks. 

The planting of other trees as an integral part of the rite has also a 
wide distribution, and in some districts, such as in South and West Santo 
and in the Maskclyne Islands and South Raga, as well as in parts of Oba, 
these have an importance almost as great as the cycas. Nowhere, 
howes'cr, do they form the central feature of the rites to the extent that 
the cycas docs in the Banks Islands, where wc may take it that this form 
of the rite is at its purest. In the Small Islands, apart from the erythrina, 
sacred trees arc conspicuously absent. 

Now, as we have seen, the name given to the public graded institution 
in the Banks Islands is Sukwe, a name that, when applied in its various 
forms to the Guardian Ghost, has a very wide distribution, from the 
Torres Islands in the north to Epi in the south. No stone monument used 
in the graded society has such a wide distribution as the cycas, nor is there 
any indication of the use of the cycas haring recently spread. On the con- 
trary, wherever wc can trace a movement it in each case represents the 
spread of one or other of the stone-using forms of the rite. Thus, then, 
supports the conclusion already arrived at, that the Sukwe is the oldest 
form of the rite, and that it had at one time a distribution covering the 
greater part of the whole area under consideration, from the Torres 
Islands to Epi. 

To save unnecessary confusion in Sketch-map X, I have marked in 
only that part of the area in which the cycas is virtually the only 
monument erected, namely the Banks Islands and Hog Harbour in 
North-East Santo. 

(b) Dolmen, stone-platform and small stone circle. 

The next type of monument to be considered is the dolmen, together 
with the stone-platform and small stone circle. The area in which the 
dolmen is the main sacrificial monument tonlay is West and South-West 
‘ Riven, i, vol. I, pp. 65 ff. ‘Sec L*y»itl, a. Ftg. 4. 
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Santo, where Deacon repom it from the districts of Nogugu (where it is 
called sua, a word reminiscent of Supwe) and Tismulun. In Tasmant, 
however, which lies between these two places, its place is taken by a 
stone-platform. The dolmen is again the chief monument in Malo, 
under the comjxwite form called rota,* and in Vao, where the rite is 
duplicated, the chief monument in the first half being a dolmen (na-vot), 
and in the second a stone-platform. In Atchin the stone-platform remains 
in the second half of the rite, but in the first half, though large dolmens of 
Malo type were formerly erected, pride of place b now held by the 
monolith, with which only a sm^ dolmen is associated as a kind of 
companion.* It b in Atchin that hbtory tcUs of a stone-platform erected 
in former times that reached above the trees. In Blast Oba, which has 
been influenced from Malo, Deacon, as we have already seen, records the 
erection of a similar stone “tower.” Mention has been made also of the 
sacrificial “altar” in the form of a stone-platform called ot in South Raga. 
The furthest south of which I have any record b from the island of Lamenu 
(Lamman), off the north coast of Epi, where the Rev. J. Smaill * says 
there arc many “stone altars,” which he thinks were derived from Malc- 
kula or Ambrim. Deacon also says that the graded society has come 
thither from Malckula in quite recent years, and that “all the dead, of 
whatever rank,” from Burumba on the west coast of Epi go to Lamman 
Island.* The Rev. J, Smaill also records the making of “stone altars” 
on the mainland of Epi, but adds that they are poor specimens “bought” 
from Lamman. I do not know what part of South Malckula or Ambrim 
these “stone altars” are supposed to have come from, since no such 
monuments have been recorded. The only stone monuments recorded 
Crom South-West Bay, apart from the monoliths that have been recently 
introduced from Lambumbu, arc stone circles, and the same b true of the 
Maskel>'nc Islands. 

Monuments of dolmen type (including true dolmens, stonc-platfor^ 
and small stone circles) arc thus seen to have a dbtribution that b wide 
but erratic. If we exclude those mentioned by Codrington, which are 
really platforms for men’s houses, and the two worta mentioned by Rivers, 
they appear to be absent entirely from the Banks Islands. Nor have they 
been reported anywhere from North, Central or East Malckula (with the 
exception of Matanavat in the extreme north), and in South Malckula 
they arc represented only by small stone circles. If we examine their 
dbtribution, however, one fact cannot fail to strike us, namely, that the 
area of their most striking development, South-West Santo, Malo, 
Oba and South Raga, coincides exactly with what, in our examination 

* See p. 704. ’ See p. aya. 

* In a letter dated 1893. written to Dr. Gunn, now in the poaaesion of Dr. 
A. Capell. 

* Deacon, 3, p. 506. 
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of the names by which the graded society is known, we termed the 
“central” region, which is that in which the society is known neither by 
variants of the term Suku’e nor by variants of the term Maki, but by a 
number of descriptive names which differ in each place. Two facts 
regarding the movements of culture serve to place it in chronological 
sequence. The first is its spread (a) from Malo to Oba, and (b) firom 
Ambrim or South Malckula to Epi. Both these movements, and par¬ 
ticularly that to Epi, are more or less on the periphery of the graded 
society area, at some distance from the centre of distribution of the 
monolith cult in North-East Malekula. The second fact is that it is itself 
being encroached on by the cult of the monolith in the Small Islands. 
These facts serve to place it as definitely later than the cycas cult now 
mainly represented in the Sukwe district in the north, but earlier than the 
cult of the monolith now ousting it in the Small Islands.* 

(r) Monolith and wooden image. 

The last type of monument to be considered b the monolith. The 
matter here b a little complicated by the fact that monoliths are sporadic¬ 
ally found almost everywhere. As I have stated before, howeser, we are 
here concerned only with those movemenu that have left a really deebive 
mark of the public graded society complex. WTicn looked at from thb 
point of view, there can be no doubt at all that there has, in recent 
generations, been a very great impulse towards the erection of monoliths 
in the higher ranks of the society emanating from North-East Malckula. 
The matter has already been discussed, so that it b ncccssars- here only 
to summarise its development. The known movements still taking place 
are (a) from the mainland to the Small Islands; (b) fmm Lambumbu to 
South-West Bay; and, if we include forms of Maki in which monoliths arc 
repbeed by wooden images, (c) from East Malckula to Ambrim. 

Summaiy of distribution. 

It b thus possible to dbtingubh, on a basb of names used for the 
institution itself and of the chief monuments erected, three main t\’pcs of 
graded society culture in chronological order, namely: 

(fl) .“Xn early ty'pc in which the chief monument erected b the cycas, 
and, to a lesser extent, certain other sacred trees and shrabs. 
Thb type was probably at one time spread over the whole area, 
but is now confined to the Banks Islands. In its present area of 
dbtribution the name of the graded society b Sukwe, or a variant 
thereof. In the absence of stone monuments, which elsewhere are 
erected in the open, it is characteristic of thb t)^^: that iu rites 
arc all celebrated inside the gamal or immediately outside it. 

• SpcMcr (6, p. i8i) aitriiwict the introduction of the dolmen to the /Vmbat of 
^uth-West Bay, but the .\mbat are not known in Santo, where dolmens are moat 
important. 
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(6) A later type, characterised by the erection of dointeas, stone- 
platforms and small stone circles. The distribution of this 
type includes the central region consbting of West and South 
Santo, Malo, parts of Oba and South Raga, in which the graded 
society is knowm by a number of different names which, except in 
Malo, are not variants of either Sukwe or MakL This region, 
according to Speiser, is characterised by a complete absence of 
tree-fern and wooden images.* This type also extends to Vao and 
to a lesser extent to parts of .Ambrim, North Epi, and South 
Malckula, in all of which places it is strongly mixed with other 
elements. 

(r) The latest type, characterised by the erection of monoliths repre¬ 
senting ancestors, and of wooden images. T^is type has the 
most restricted development of all, having its centre of distribution 
in North-E^t Malckula and extending over the whole of that 
island, including the Small Islands (though least of all on Vao), 
and parts of Ambrim and Epi, in all of which places it is known 
by variants of the word .Maki or Sfangki. In those areas in which 
it chiefly flourishes, namely in North-East and North-West Male- 
kula and in the Small Islands, it has almost entirely ousted the 
use of ritual plants.* 

R.\NK NAMES AND TITLES 
THREE MAIN GROUPS 

Confirmation of the existence of these three main types of public 
graded institution is to be derived from a brief survey of the names given 
to the ranks in the various districts, and the titles which they’ bestow. 
This survey will necessarily be brief, since in only a few cases out of very 
many have the meanings of them been recorded. certain difficulty in 
dealing with these lies in the fact that in some cases only the names given 
to the ranks have been recorded, and in others only the titles adopted by 
those who take the rank. In some places, such as the Small Islands, there 
are no names but only titles, and this seems to be the case also in many 
other dbtricts. Where there b therefore a choice, as in South-West 
Bay, between names and titles, I have, in Table XI {at end), which 
includes all records which I have been able to trace, confined myself to 
gisnng only the titles, which, on the whole, afford the best matter for 
comparison. 

A glance at this table svill show that in spite of the great wealth of 

> Except thoac connected with feccntly acquired rites (Speiser, 3, p. 389). Sec 
also Deacon, 4, p. 709. 

• Speiser, following Rivers, envisages at least two megalithic influences repre¬ 
sented by tlte dolmen arid moisolith, tracing them back to indmesia (Speiser, 6, p. 176). 

Z* 
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detail, the distribution agrees in broad outline very closely with that 
which we have already deduced from an examination of the various 
monuments erected and the names by which the whole rite is known in 
the various districts. Thus, in general terms, we find that they are 
disisible into three main groups: Group A, found chiefly in the Banks 
Islands but sporadically elsewhere; Group B, found chiefly in the central 
region; and Group C, found in the southern region with its centre of 
distribution in North-East Malekula. 

Group A: Banks Islands 

Group A, confined mainly to the Banks Islands, is the most clearly 
marked off from the rest, and includes only two names found elsewhere. 

Fire. 

Of these, the first is that of the lowest rank, Avrig, “Little Fire.” This 
is found also in the Torres Islands, whence Avlav, “Big Fire,” is the only 
name to have been recorded. These names, of course, refer to the lighting 
of a new fire, which u one of the basic rites in the older form of graded 
society, but tends to become less evident in the later forms. It is therefore 
interesting to find that the only other places from which it is recorded as 
being used as the name of a rank are (i) North Raga, where the names 
Gab and Gobi refer to the ovens in which the fire is made; (ii) Central 
Raga, where Kabalaba means “Big Chen”; and (iii) South and South- 
West Malekula, where Amb~kon means “Sacred Fire.” This distribution 
supports the supposition that the Banks Islands form of public graded 
society at one time covered an area much greater than it docs now. 

Cycas. 

The second name, found also outside the Banks Islands, is, as might 
be expected, Mele or Mwele, meaning “Cycas.” Here abo the connexion 
b with South and West Malekula, where it b found with the same meaning 
under the form Mwtil or J{a-mweil. 

Sly-U'orld. 

It b also at the two extremes that names and titles indicating a 
connexion with the sky-world are used, such as Wometloa, “the face of the 
sun,” and Wetaur-o-meligo, “catches the clouds,” in the Banks Islands, 
and Pit Namap, “at the zenith of heaven” in South-West Bay, 

Groups B and C, Megaliths and the title Mal 

Apart from these resemblances, all having to do with an early non- 
megalithic form of public graded institution, Group A b sharply divided 
from both megalithic groups based respectively on the dolmen and 
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on the monolith. This division b most noticeable through the absence, 
in the Banks Islands, of the title which, with a single exception,* now 
dominates the whole megalithic graded society area, namely Mai, of 
which the variants are: 

(1) Mai, in the Small Islands, East Malekula and Ambrim. 

(2) Mdli, in Santo, Malo, all parts of Oba and North Raga. 

(3) Mol in Central and South Raga. 

(4) Mbalias in South and South-West Malekula. 

(5) Balias in the Maskelyne Islands. 

Thb title b allied to the Atchin verb pal, “to sacrifice or be sacrificed,” 
which in some areas is pronounced mbal,^ and can be traced back to the 
Indonesian paluh, “to sacrifice.” The root-meaning thus seems to be 
“the one who sacrifices,” in other words “the sacrificer,” who b also 
“the sacrificed.” The word has a curious history, since, through a 
phonetic process whereby a becomes b and then 0, the word has, in certain 
dbtricts, become Mbit or Mol, which has then been confounded with the 
native word for orange, which in Mota is mivolt or nuvol and in Atchin 
na-mul, and has nothing whates’cr to do with the idea of sacrifice. The 
confusion has been so complete that, in certain areas, wild-orange trees 
are erected in connexion with this rank on the analogy of the cycas and 
other sacred trees planted in the old form of graded institution. Taking 
the New Hebrides as a whole, the wild orange b not a sacred tree, and 
there b no doubt whatever that its connexion with thb rank b a 
fortuitous one due to a philological misconception by the natives them¬ 
selves of a type that we should in Europe call “folk etymology’.” 

The other curious thing that has happened to thb title b the addition, 
in South and West Malekula, of the syllabic ias, in explanation of w hich I 
am at present able only to suggest that it may be due to a combination 
of the chief sacrificial title, here pronounced Mbal or Bal, with a 
yet earlier tide ias still used in South Raga. llib title ias b there 
applied to those who have killed men, and rests on a scries of legends 
dealing with a supposed race of small men who eat people, and pardcu- 
larly children.* The same title, used as a personal name, las, b used on 
Atchin for a cannibal ogre whom the two heroes who founded the cxbting 
era on that bland arc said to have slain.* 

Howcs'cr thb may be, the tide Mai, in one or other of its philological 
variants, meaning “the sacrificer” and at the same time the sacrificed, b 

* That of the Kg Nambas of North Malekula, for which tee p. 718. 

* In South Raga the word meaning '* to sacrifice ” is bai or mbal (Tattevin, 1, 1937, 
p. 83). Compare also the Mota malai, “to make pa>'rocnt or present after an offence” 
(Codrington, 3). 

’ See Tattevin, 1, 1936, p. 409, and 3, 1931, Tales Not. XXiX, p. 879, and XXX, 
p. 880. 

* See p. 17. 
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now the chief title, with a few exceptions, in the whole of the megalithic 
graded society area of the North and North-Central New Hebrides. In 
the Tasmant district of South-West Santo it is absent, but here the tide 
in the form of Mol has, as already stated, been elevated so high that it is 
applied on the one hand to the sky-deity, and on the other to designate the 
whole public graded institution.* As has already been pointed out, in the 
neighbouring dbtrict of Tismulun, where Mbit is used as a tide, the whole 
institution is known as the Melt. This w'ord means “Cycas,” which we 
know to be the most sacred tree connected with the graded society in the 
Banks Islands, but it is possible that here, too, a punning effect may have 
been at work, and that, just as the tide Mbit has been confused with the 
word for “orange,” so also the word AfeU would not have been used for 
the whole institution, which here has a strong megalithic character, but 
for a similar terminological confusion between the name of the rank and 
that used for the cycas. 

If we now continue our brief examination of the tides, we find that, 
though certain terms have an erratic distribution, on broad lines the 
megalithic area may be divided into two main groups corresponding 
closely with those already deduced from the names given to the graded 
society as a whole. 

Group B : Central Region 

Group B thus corresponds with the central district, including Santo, 
Malo, Oba and Raga. 

Tori. 

The whole of this district, with the exception of South and Central 
Raga, the North Raga district of Qatvenua and the north coast of Oba, 
is characterised chiefly by a rank called Tori, a word of which I do not 
know the meaning. 

Kami. 

South-West Santo, Malo and South Oba also have in common the 
title Kami (variously pronounced Kgarrti, Kgami or Garai), which means 
cither “Dracaena” or “Flying Fox.” 

Fire. 

All parts of Oba and Raga share, further, as the highest title of all, 
unknown in other districts, the word Fire (also pronounced Virt, Vim, Vii 
and Bir), which means “basing fniitcd or flowered,” or simply “a 
flower.” Dr. A. Capell telb me this word is derived from the 
Indonesian budak, meaning “blossom, shoot, or scion of a family,” and 
is connected with words such as the Atchin wot, “ to be bom.” The title 
Vire thus probably connotes re-birth. 

‘ Sec p. 694. 
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Litvusi. 

Santo (with the exception of Hog Harbour and Tasmant), Malo, Oba 
and North and Central Raga also share a title called Uvuusi {Ltvusi, 
Liumski, Levusi, Liums), which Codrington translates as “many,” pre¬ 
sumably referring to the number of boars sacrificed. This title, like h'arai, 
holds an erratic place in the series, being sometimes below, sometimes 
above, Mdti. It reappears, however, under the forms Luwush and lAuis 
in Atchin and Lambumbu as quite a low rank. 

Hawk. Ovens. Re~birth. 

In addition to these, Tismulun, in the south coast of Santo, and Malo 
share the title .Mala, meaning “hawk,” while South and Central Raga 
seem to hark back to the Banks Islands model in the retention of early 
ranks referring to “ ovens,” as well as including ranks called Ma Votu and 
.Mawol, almost certainly referring to dolmens and to the implied re-birth.* 

Breasts. 

Throughout this central district, and stretching into the southern 
district, there also occur sporadically low ranks of which the names refer 
to breasts. Thus, in Nogugu in North-West Santo the lowest rank is 
Sus, meaning “teat”; in South Raga there is one called Bey-sis, “sucking 
pig” ; and in Epi the lowest is Barang Sus, where Sus again means “teat.” 

Group C : Southern Monouthic Region 

We come now to Group C, which includes the whole of Malekula, 
the Small Islands, Ambrim and West Epi, in which the public graded 
society is known by variants of the word .Maki or Mangkt, and coincides 
with the area in which the monolith is one of the main objects erected 
for the highest ranks. 

.Mulon. 

Here we find a new title of high degree, which is found nowhere 
outside this district. This title has been variously recorded as: 

.Miliun or .Mulon among the Big Nambas. 

.Miliun in Unua. 

.Mulon in Vao and Atchin.* 

.Mulun in Wala and .\ulua. 

.Mweleun in Port Sandwich and .\mbrim. 

Mttluunm in Lambumbu and South-West Bay. 

.Vieleun in South Malekula and in the Maskelyne Islands. 

.Melun in Panting (S.-W. Ambrim). 

• Ata b a predicative particle. Wot (votu) b a verb meaning to “ emerge," hence 
to be bom or rc<bom,and lo allied, at in the Vao word »<i-wt,todolinem (lee pp. 703, 
704 and 705). 

* In \'ao and .\ichin, owing to the tremendou* increase in tusked boors confernng 
the higher ranks of Mai and .Mrlteg, thb title has during the past few generations 
become obMjIcte. 
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This title has the further dbtinction of being that taken by chiefs in 
the only area where chicb exist in the North-Central New Hebrides, that 
is to say among the Big Nambas of the North Malekulan plateau, where 
not only thb title but the whole graded institution b said to be the pre¬ 
rogative only of the chiefly families. I am unable to suggest any transla¬ 
tion for the name. It occurred to me at one time that it might be another 
form of the familiar word for cycas, but the fact that both in Lambumbu 
and in the Seniang dbtrict in South-West Bay the next rank below it is 
M-mweil, which definitely means “cycas,” appears to invalidate thb. 

Divided into four areas. 

Notwithstanding thb general agreement throughout the whole 
southern region, four very definite areas can be dbtingubhed within it 

(i) The b confined to the Big Nambas, who, alone in the whole 
south^ region, appear to lack the title .Vial, which in all other areas b 
superior to Mulon. Only four ranks have been recorded from thb area. 
Of these one b Bieil, recalling the name Bwili used in North-East 
Malekula for a secret society of Flying Tricksters that I have described 
elsewhere.* Another b VU-vU (sec below). 

(ii) The second area is that of the Small Islands. Here, at any rate 
on Atchin and Vao, the number of ranks b now restricted to two, namely 
.Wa/ and the supcmumerar> rank MelUg. Ranks formerly taken roirc- 
sp>ond closely with those obtaining among the Big Nambas, including 
Mweleun (or Mulon) and Vel-vel (Hel-wel). 

(iii) The third area b that comprising Lambumbu, South-West Bay, 
South Malekula and the .Maskelyne Islands, where, particularly in South- 
West Bay, a number of influences have combined to build up the most 
complicated set of ranks so lar recorded. Some of these ranks, as we have 
already seen, appear to be not unlike those otherwise found only in the 
Banks Islands, while others appear to form a series not traceable in any 
other area, but the highest ranks of all are those which have been recently 
introduced from Lambumbu, and resemble those of the Big Nambas and 
the Small Islands. 

(iv) The fourth area b that comprising the east coast of Malekula, 
.Ambrim and West Epi. Here, as elsewhere. Mol b the highest rank, with 
Mweleun {Miliun, Mulon, Melon) below it, but between these b sandwiched 
another high rank which we have already met with in our discussion of pig 
grades, namely Lukpaio, Lokpaxo or Lugubaru, which b also met with as 
Ruhvaru in Unua and as Ruk-waru in Wala and Atchin. Thb title, as we 
have seen, means “twice curved,” and refers to the high grade of super¬ 
circle-tusker which must be sacrificed for thb rank.* 

In thb area (but not in the Small Islands) a number of ranks are met 
with which are not found elsewhere, but the names of which correspond 
‘ See p. 238. • See p. 244. 
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to those used for certain features in the protracted ritual of the Maki as 
performed in the Small Islands, and in their mythology. Thus, the tide 
PoUtmau corresponds to the name of a dance {bot-mau in Vao, bot~mew in 
Atchin); * Tangop to the name for a certain diamond-shaped design 
{tangoD in Atchin) seen on shell- and coconut-bead armlets, the right to 
wear which depends on the wearer’s rank, whence it came to be applied 
to a former type of Maki which has long since been abandoned; • Naim 
means “a house” such as is erected over all sacred objects such as dolmens 
or stone-platforms; while the commonest rank of all, Pwerang (Buerang, 
Berang, Bwaratiga, Barang, Bara), found also in Raga and in South-West 
Bay, is, as we have seen,* almost certainly the same as the Vao barang 
(Atchin pwtrtng), meaning “cave,” referring to the “Cave of the Dead.” 


‘ Sec p. 383. 


* Sec pp. 43, 393.' 


* P. 707- 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE KINSHIP ELEMENT IN THE GRADED 

SOCIETY 

THE 4-SECTION ELEMENT AND THE THREE PATRILINEAL 

DESCENT GROUPS 



O one can have read the account of the Vao Maki without having 


been impressed by the importance attached to considerations of 
kinship. We have already noted on pages 295 ff. the fundamental 
drama caused by the mutually interacting functions of the two lines of 
descent, by virtue of which the mothers’ brothers representing the matri- 
lineal line act as initiators but at the same time exercise a ritual veto 
owing to their guardianship of the dolmen, while the fathers and sons 
representing the patrilineal line do everything in their power to assist the 
Maki-men to achieve re-birth at the hands of the mothers’ brothers and 
arc rewarded by being paid “for the stones.’’ 

We have seen also how the whole rite rests on a 4-section basb implicit 
in the above ritual pattern and finding expression in the sub-rite of con¬ 
ferring complimentary Women’s Titles, in which the chief actors each 
belong to one of the 4 sections, namely the Maki-men (A^), their daughters 
(A*), their mothers (B*) and their wives (B*). 

Lasdy, we have seen how, owing to the bbcction of the inferior patri¬ 
lineal moiety, the wife’s father is no longer equivalent to the mother’s 
brother, so that the indemnification due to the members of the Maki-men’s 
matrilincal moiety has become split, giving rise to two separate payments, 
one to the mothers’ brothers for the rite of re-birth signified by the 
assumption of a new title and name, and the other to the wife’s father in 
the sub-rite called “Circling for Pigs.” In case of the death or infirmity 
of cither of these, their places may be taken by their sons, namely the 
mother’s brother’s son and the wife’s brother. In this way, as demon¬ 
strated in Fig. 43, the three patrilineal trisections in the kinship system 
arc each seen to be represented in the ritual of the Maki, namely: 

A. The Maki-men, together with their fathers and sons. 

B. Their mothers’ brothers and mothers’ brothers’ sons. 

C. Their wives’ fathers and wives’ brothers. 

The important point regarding the paymenu is that while those due 
*10 
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to the fathers and sons are made willingly since the wealth thus exf>ended 
remains within the Maki>mcn*s own patrilineal clan A, those due to the 
mothers’ brothers and wives’ fathers are grudged owing to the fact that 
these belong to clans (or trisections) B and C, and the pigs so paid are 
thus a dead loss. 

THE SOUTH RAGA RITE OF LOSAL 

Sacrifices made to the Mother’s and Wife’s Patriuneal 

Descent Groups 

The relation between these kinship obligations and the complicated 
graded organisation all over the New Hebrides was one of the problems 
I was not fully able to solve during my visit to the Small Islands. Since 
that time, however, Pere Tattevin has published his important account of 
the graded society comple.x in the Pomowol district of South Raga,* which 
he there found to be composed of two dbtinct elements, namely: 

(a) an older element called Lo-sal performed on the occasion of a great 
number of rites de passage, such as when a child receives its name, 
when he acquires the right to eat in the men’s house, at circum¬ 
cision, when a girl puts on her banana-leaf skirt, at marriage, at 
death, and also at every step in the public graded .society ritual; 
and 

{b) the rites proper only to the graded society, which have been 
grafted on to this older rite. 

This rite, which Tattevin refers to as the main ritual directed towards 
the ancestors, is based entirely on considerations of kinship. The term 
La-sal is derived from lo, meaning “inside,” and sal or selak,* meaning 
“road” or “kin,” and the rite known by this name consists of “the solenrn 
offering, with due ritual, of a tusked boar and of red mats ” by the natives, 
“in the first place to their maternal uncles and to the children of these, 
namely their mothers’ brothers’ sons, and in the second place to their 
wives’ brothers and parents.” * 

A man "does duty to his kin" 

These correspond, as will be noted, with the Vao patrilineal tri¬ 
sections B and C. Tattevin goes on to ask “ What docs the native mean 
when he makes this ritual offering? ” 

' Tattevin, t. All the quotations in this section are translations from 1926, pp. 
411-13, and 1937, pp. 83-9t, omitting only thoK native terms tiuit have no dimt 
bearing on the Vao nte. 

* First person singular sufiixcd pronoun. Compare Vao im-tiai, hniak, etc. (tee 

P- ‘ 32 ). 

* There is also a subsidiary otfering to the sbter's son, but this is recognised as being 
of co m paratively little importaiKc, and the otrering in this case consists only of taro 
and coconuts. 
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The phrase he uses shows us. The native understands that, by this 
means, he is performing an act of kinship: “He does duty to hb kin.” ‘ 
He performs it firstly in honour of those living individuab to whom he b 
related by blood * and by marriage, to both of which groups of relatives 
thb offering b made. He performs it also in honour of the deceased 
members of both these group, for, as he thinks, death has no power to 
rob them of the bonds that united them during life. On the contrary-, 
death only strengthens these bonds and confers on them a more sacred 
character by adding to them the emotions of fear. 

“The native, as he himself says, belongs by birth to hb father’s clan, 
totem • and family, and has therefore nothing to fear from the members 
of thb clan, svhether alive or dead, for wolves of a pack do not devour 
one another. 

“ It b quite otherwise with regard to the members of the clan to which 
he b related through hb mother. These arc exacting to the last degree, 
and woe to him who neglects or offends them, especially allcr they arc 
dead; fever and diseases of every kind, and even death, arc signs of their 
dbpleasure. It b therefore to defend himself against these various ilb, 
to appease these ancestral ghosts and make them favourable, that the 
native makes thb offering of a pig and red mats to hb maternal uncles, 
hb closest male relatives on the mother’s side, and through them to all 
the members of her clan. . . . 

“ In the same way, with regard to affinal kinship, in marrying a woman 
of a clan and totem other than hbown the native contracts an alliance with 
all the members of thb clan, and consequently has cause to fear the evil 
influence that the members of thb affinal line may exercise over him. . . . 

“ By making thb double offering . .. the native of Pomowol sets out to 
defend himself against the evil that may attack him from these two dircc* 
dons, from these two lines of kinship, these two ‘roads’ as he himself puts it. 

“ Here we have a religious act of first importance in the sacrifice made 
to the totcmic ancestors of the clan to which a man b allied through 
marriage, and also to the ancestors on hb mother’s side.’’ 

Sacrifet paformtd on stone-platform. Connexion with “ Circling for Pigs." 

One of the striking things about tlus rite b that the sacrifice b per¬ 
formed on a stone “altar” called ot, which b the same word as the Vao 
na-oot there used for “dolmen,” * and that the ritual b substantially the 

* “ II fait sa parente” (im uhu htan). 

’ By this Tattevin means, at is made clear below, hit mother't patrilineal kin. 

* In South Ra((a totemir descent it patrilineal. 

* For each new tacrificc a new ttonc is added, on which the victim it placed, in 
tliit way resembling the new stone-platform added to the old ones on Vao (tee p. ^13) 
and alto the composite monument called vote on Malo (tee p. 704). “While others 
hold the boar down, he who it making the offering ftrtt strikes it on the head with a 
stone. Each member of hu clan then strikes it on the head with the tame stone. Each 
individual takes a new name" (Tattevin, 1, 1927, p. go). 
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same as that used on the occasion of the great sacrifice of the Vao Maid, 
with the exception that in South Raga it is performed by individuals and 
not by groups. It is, moreover, preceded by a dance called bilbilan in 
honour of the tusked boar * that in many vs’ays resembles the V^ao “circling 
for pigs” which accompanies the presentarion made by a man to his 
wife’s father or brother. In fact, as Tattevin points out, once the rite of 
Lo-sal has been subtracted from the graded society ritual there remain 
to the graded society proper only the special rites that distinguish the 
entrance into the various grades. 

The matrilineal element. 

When we come to examine the implications of La-sal more closely, 
we find yet another point of no little importance with regard to its funda¬ 
mental meaning. I,et us first take the statement that the sacrifice is made 
in the first place to the “maternal uncles and to the children of these, 
namely the mothers’ brothers’ sons,” and in the second place to the 
“wives’ brothers and parents.” 

Though it b at first sight to the members of both these patrilineal 
descent groups that a man sacrifices his tusked boar and presents his red 
mat, it will be noted that his connexion with each group is through a 
woman, in the first case his mother and in the second hb wife. Thus, in 
the case of the sacrifice made for the mother’s brother the customary 
phrases used are all variants on the same theme, namely “ I do duty to 
my kin,” “ I give a pig on behalf of my kin,” “ 1 do duty to my mother’s 
kin,” “ I do duty to my kin and to my mother’s kin.” It is .said also of the 
victim, “The pig b offered in the name of my mother.” * So also, in the 
case of the wife’s brothers, the phrases in common use arc, “ 1 do duty to 
my wife’s kin,” or “ 1 do duty to my wife’s Idn and to that of my children.” 
In this context it b said of the victim “that it b killed in the name of 
the wife.” 

These phrases arc significant, since in sa>'ing “I do duty to my kin 
and to my mother’s kin” the native b clearly not thinking in terms of 
patrilineal descent but of hb mother’s matrilineal line, to which he himself 
belongs. The same holds of the phrase, “ I do duty to my wife’s kin and 
to that of my children.” Here also it b clearly not the wife’s patrilineal 
line that b envisaged, but her matrilineal line, to which her husband's 
children also belong. It is thus clear that the patrilineal aspect of the 
sacrifice is but a superficial one due to the existing system of overt patri¬ 
lineal descent, and that the real sacrifice b made to the matrilineal line, 
in the first place of the mother and in the second of the wife. 

‘ Tattevin, t, 19*7, p. 88. 

• “Je fab ma parent^,*’ “je donne un cochon pour ina parenti," “ je iaif la parentii 
de ma m^e,” “jc fau ma parent^ aimi qui celie dc ma mire” (Tattevin, t, 1927, 
p. 8a). 
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Role of the mother's mother's brother. 

This is seen most clearly in the case of the mother’s line in the ritual 
accompanying the sacrihcc of a tusked boar to the mother’s brother, who 
may not himself carry the victim home, this being the privilege of his 
own mother’s brother (namely the sacrificcr’s mother’s mother’s brother), 
in anticipation of which service the mother’s brother has pre\nously in 
turn sacrificed to this same mother’s mother’s brother while the viedm 
was being danced for before sacrifice. It is clear, then, that the original 
intention of the rite was the indemnification not of the mother’s patrilineal 
clan, but of her matrilineal line of descent, extending through the'sacri- 
ficcr’s mother’s brother, through thb mother’s brother’s ovsn mother’s 
brother, and so backwards, always on the mother’s side. What has 
happened is that with existing emphasis on overt patrilineal descent 
the mother’s patrilineal clan has, except in certain instances, usurped the 
position formerly belonging to the matrilineal clement only, and it b thb 
that accounts for the inclusion of the mother’s brother’s son among those 
to whom thb sacrifice b made.’ 

Thb emphasb extends now to the whole of the two patrilineal descent 
groups to which the mother’s brother and wife’s brother belong. 

Indemnification due to patrilineal descent. 

It b thus interesting to recall Tattevin’s statement already quoted that 
in South Raga it is “on account of the patrilineal organisation that the sacrifices 
made to the ancestral ghosts arc given to the mother’s brother, and, in 
his name, to all the members of his family or clan.” * 

In other words, as we have seen to be the case with regard to the 
devouring female Guardian Ghost in other patrilineal districts, the 
natives must for ever keep paying the price due to the matrilineal principle 
for the outrage done to it through the introduction of overt patrilineal 
descent. Thus, in Tattevin’s words, while the sacrificcr dances in honour 
of his tusked boar his mother’s brother accompanies him as if to say, 
"You arc indeed paying your debt today, but do not forget that you will 
have to repeat it over and over again so long as I live.” • “Thb blood 
claim, thb sacrifice, covers every kind of object: pigs, mats, taro [and 
nowadays] money and cloth, and lasts throughout a man’s whole life. 
It takes hold of the native in hb cradle, and accompanies him to hb 
tomb and even beyond, as is seen in the mortuar>' rites.” 

So much for the South Raga rite of Lo-sal, by means of which, when 

• It will be noted that in a 6-«cction system with patrilineal descent the .MM£ 
belongs to the same section as the WF. The fact that they here fulfil different rdles 
supports the supposition put forward on p. 158, footnote 1, that the Pomowol svitem 
is a i3-«cctiaa tme similar to that represented in Fig. 39, in which the MMB belongs 
to section A*R and the WF to section B'R. 

* Tattevin, 1, 1906, p. 380 (my italics). » Ibid., 1, 1927, p. 88. 
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combined with the public graded institution, “the native takes rank 
through the sacrifice of a pig which then becomes the property of his 
mother’s brother or of his wife’s brother,*’ each of whom, together with 
the members of his patrilineal clan, eats the victim that has been offered 
on his account. 

“Other tribes separate the two institutions, and when they take rank 
in the graded society the boar that has been sacrificed b dirided among 
all those present.’’ * This phrase probably applies to those matrilineal 
areas such as parts of Santo in which whole sections of the community 
sacrifice at one time. Vao may be a half-way house between the two, 
the mass sacrifice held in broad daylight representing thk aspect of the 
rite, while the individual sacrifices on the dolmen at sundown have to 
do with the propitiation of the maternal line, just as the “circling” is 
concerned with the debt due to the wife’s people. 

THE FATHER AND THE MOTHER’S BROTHER 

Having examined the part played in these rites by the male relatives 
of the mother and of the wife, let us now turn to a brief comparative 
survey of the part played by the father. 

The father’s role is in almost all cases that of assisting hb son to fulfil 
the obligations due to the mother’s brother. We have already seen thb 
to be the case in Vao, where the father is the chief representative of the 
introducing “line,” and the mother’s brother performs the ritual initia¬ 
tion. The relative positions of father and mother’s brother arc well seen 
in Ckxlrington’s account of the much simpler form of graded society ritual 
known as the Sukive. Thus in the Banks Islands what Codrington some¬ 
times refers to as the patron b “a boy’s mother’s brother by rights, whose 
good-will some months before must be scciurcd by the presentation of a 
pig, which b made over formally to him by a slap upon its back.” • In 
thb area the rdle of the father is simply that of one among many helpers. 
Thus, “a boy who has no property of hb own b supplied by hb father or 
some friend with what b necessary for engaging the patronage of his uncle, 
upon whom the expense chiefly falls. In the higher grades the candidate 
for advance still has his patron, but the expenses fall upon himself, aided 
by his friends with gifts ... of pigs and [shell] money.” * It is stated also 
that his wife’s father is expected to be liberal in this. 

In North-East Oba, which, though still in the matrilineal dual 
organisation area, b closer to the patrilineal blands to the south, the 
fatlicr occupies a much stronger position. Here, the patron b still 
“properly one of the same family divbion, the uncle on the mother’s side, 
or the brother, but the father’s interest in advancing hb son, and hb 
power to do so, arc both greater.” Thb fact involves a delicate situation 

• Tattoin, 1, 1927, p. 84. * Codrington, 3, pp. 103-6. * Ibid. p. 106. 
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with r<^d to the relations between a man and the members of hb son’s 
matrihneal moiety. “Thus, in the case of a boy whose rich father 
bought» him up at once in early childhood to the rank of iro/j [one of the 
highest ranks], the first step was to give a pig to the members of the boy’s 
waivung [matrilineal moiety], as an acknowledgment that he was intruding 
on their province, that the patriarchal was intruding on the matriarchal 
system.” * 

In North Raga the process has progressed still further, and here, 
“though in principle the mother’s kin should take charge of the boy’s 
advancement, the father in practice generally makes it hb own business.” * 

We have already seen how, in South Raga, the mother’s side of the 
family has lost its benevolent r 61 e, which has been turned into one of 
outraged injury demanding endless propitiation coupled with the threat 
of inflicting death and dbease on the candidate in case of failure duly to 
perform all the prescribed sacrifices and rites. 

In other dbtricts we find a gradual shifting of responsibility fi^om the 
shoulders of the mother s brother to those of the father corresponding 
with the candidate’s progressive rise in rank. Thus in the Seniang dis¬ 
trict of South-West Bay it b the father who, in the lower ranks, provides 
the pigs which arc to be given to the mother’s male relatives, but it b the 
mother’s brother who makes the images and, in the lowest rank of all 
which acts as an introduction to the whole graded society, kindles 
the fire for hb nephew outside the paternal lodge.* As a man rises 
in rank, however, the maternal line plays an ever-decreasing role. So 
also, in the Tismulun dbtrict of South-West Santo, we find that while 
the pig sacrificed for each rank goes to the mother’s brother, in the lower 
ranks the rite takes place in the mother’s brother’s village, and thb man 
sometimes actually despatches the animal himself, but in the higher 
grad«, for which a dolmen b erected, it takes place in the father’s village, 
and it is the father who himself mounts on the dolmen to perform it.* 


THE FATHER’S FATHER COMBINES BOTH PATRILINEAL 
.\ND MATRILINEAL LINES OF DESCENT 


It thus appears that in all cases it b through sacrifice to or for a 
representative of the matrilineal line of descent that a man achieves 
re-birth signified by hb assumption of a new name and title. 

In the above cases the chief representative of thb line b the mother’s 
brother. In Lambumbu it b actually the mother’s brother’s name that 
the sacrificer assumes.* In other dbtricts organised on a basb of overt 


' Thro^h supplying the 

• C^rington, 3, p. 114. 

• Ibid., p. 115. 

• Ibid., 3, p. 489. 


necessary number of pigs, feasts, etc. 
.See also present volume, p. 501. 

* Deacon, 4, p. 293. 

• 4 . p. 354. 
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patrilineal descent the sarrificer on entering one of the higher ranks 
assumes, on the contrary, the name not of his mother’s brother but of his 
father’s father, whose ghost also inhabits the image erected during the 
rites. 

'The first instance of this kind was recorded from the bland of .Ambrim 
by Riven, who says; “In most of the higher ranks an intage in human 
form b made, which becomes the abode of the ghost of the father’s father 
of the man who b taking new rank, or, if hb father b dead, it may be the 
ghost of the father who inhabits thb image.’’ ‘ 'Thb sutement, though 
specifically mentioning the father’s father, would make it appear at fint 
sight that it b the nearest deceased ancestor in the male line whose ghost 
is considered to inhabit the image. In Malekula, however, it b quite 
definitely never the father, but invariably an ancestor in the second 
ascending generation in the male line between whom and the sacrificer 
this special relationship exists. Thus in Seniang, on entrance to the 
important rank of Nmlvel the image erected for thb rank b “definitely 
addressed as aavu,' the word used primarily for grandparents, both male 
and female, on both sides of the family.” * Deacon’s translation of the 
words actually used before sacrifice at the image b “Grandfather, peace! 
I behold the ghost’s house; if ye live, take ye the pig.” * Tlie phrase 
"if ye live” refers, of course, to life after death, assuming that, through 
the proper performance of the rites, thb individual has escaped being 
des’our^ by the Guardian Ghost. In the same way, in the performances 
of the Nalawan Ghost Society in thb dbtrict the ghost whose voice b said 
to be represented by the sound issuing Irom the wooden musical cylinders 
kept in the men’s house b considered to be that of the aapu, who b addressed 
wnth the words translated, “Grandfather, abide thou long here.” * 

On these ritual occasions, when a man’s deepest spiritual emotions 
are constellated in one act, the father’s father is thus seen to be invested 
with an almost mythological glamour. 'The reason for thb has clearly to 
do with the former exbtence of matrilineal moieties in thb area, by virtue 
of which the father’s father belongs to the same matrilineal moiety as 
EGO. As Deacon has pointed out, these moieties probably extended at 
one time over the whole of Malekula, as they still do in the Small Islands 
and on Ambrim. It b thus interesting to note that the chief place knovsii 
to me where the sacrificer of high rank actually assumes the name of hb 
deceased father’s father is Atchin, where the matrilineal moieties still 
operate, and where the images erected in each patrilineal v'illage represent 
alternate generations of males composed of members of one matrilineal 
moiety. In this way, on Vao as well as in Ambrim, the father’s father 

* Riven, a, p. 330. 

* ReUtrd to the Vao bmabu and uaceable to the Indonesian root meaning “old 
man.” 

* Deacon, 4, p. aSt. * Ibid., 4, p. 306. * Ibid., 4, p. 407. 
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combines in his own person the veneration due to both matrilineal and 
patrilineal lines of descent,* and it is on this account that his position is one 
of such outstanding importance in the religious system of the natives. 

WOMEN’S GRADED SOCIETY RITES 

The last item to be considered is that of the rites by which women 
themselves take rank. Institutions in which women take new names are 
a feature of every district from which we have reasonably full records, 
except in the Mewun district of South-West Malekula, where there was 
also until recent years no men’s public graded institution. These institu¬ 
tions appear to be of two different kinds: 

(fl) The women’s institution proper, in which only women, or men 
belonging to the maternal line, officiate, and in which women 
acquire rank in their own right. 

(b) That which appears as a kind of appendage to the men’s graded 
society, in which a man may confer honorary titles on his close 
female relatives during the course of his own degree-taking rites. 

The complimentary titles conferred on women after the Vao Maki, 
described on pp. 394-6, belong to this category. So also to some 
extent do the women’s rites recorded by Deacon from the Lagalag district 
of North-East Malekula,* during the course of which the men’s upright 
slit gongs are beaten. It is interesting to note that in this dbtrict also the 
highest of the two women’s titles is Li-sev-sep, the local variant of the Vao 
Lt-htv-htv (Atchin U-saw-saw) used for the Guardian Ghost, recalling 
the honourable title assumed by men of high rank (na-humbe in Vao, na-sup 
in Atchin), which is a male variant of the same word. Even here, how- 
wer, there are several features in the women’s rites that do not appear 
in the men’s. 

In Seniang * further south the rites appear to be entirely in the hands 
of women without accompaniment by the men’s slit gongs. This is in 
turn closely connected with a fundamental cleavage between two kinds 
of sanctity, that of men, which is called iUo, and that of women, called 
igah, a word which may be allied to the Vao hal found in the highest 
women s title in that island, namely Le~at,* This opposition is so strong 
in Seniang that Deacon describes the relation between igah and ilto as 
being “something like the relation of positive and negative electrical 

‘ In a 4-iection lystcm, as seen in Fig. 16, the lather’s lather is actually the «sm,. 
person as the mother’s mother’s brother. 

* Deacon, 4, pp. IT. » Ibid.. 4, pp. 479 ff. 

. * P- 395 - I* « significant that wliilc \-arianu of the word hat arc lairiy constant 
with reference to that kind of women’s sanctity that is frequently referred to as “bad ” 
the words for male sanctity differ considerably according to district presumaMy 
reprewting tucc^ve %%-avea of patrilineal immigration. The word in the Small 
Islands corresponding to ileo is koa. 
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potcntiak. Things which arc strongly igah arc definitely feared by the 
men because they counteract and destroy the iUo property appertaining 
to males and to men’s ritual objects. On the other hand, the possession 
of the quality of igah or of objects imbued with this quality confers power 
and prestige upon women.” He adds: “The term igah is particularly 
associated with the women’s secret society,” * and men arc strictly pro¬ 
hibited from taking any part in their rites. 

Women's rites associated with dolmens and with early layer of culture. 

This secrecy suggests the survival of rites belonging to an earlier 
matrilincal stratum of culture, and it is to be noted in this connexion that 
the highest women’s grade now taken in Seniang is that called Tian,* 
which docs not appear in the men’s ranks anyw'here in Malekula,* but is 
one of the chief ranks in Santo and Oba where dolmens and stone- 
platforms, used and danced on as in the La-sal ritual of South Raga, arc 
still the chief sacrificial monuments. 

In Seniang the women’s rites are clearly associated with the idea of 
procreation, shown by the fact that the only monuments erected arc the 
wooden images of a man and a woman, which arc kept inside the special 
house belonging to the members of thb institution, contrasted with the 
exclusively male images erected for the men’s graded society. That 
dolmens arc also connected both with the matrilincal line of descent and 
with birth has also been frequently pointed out in the foregoing pages. 

South Raga. 

When we come to examine Tattevin’s account of women’s rites in South 
Raga,* we find the same difference between the two kinds of women’s ranks. 

With regard to those ranks which arc taken by women in their own 
right, a significant point is the name given to the highest rank called “The 
Stone Altar” and the title it confers, being “On the Stone Altar.” The 
stone altar referred to b the stone-platform called ot on which the men 
dance, sacrifice and take their new name in the La-sal, and which corre¬ 
sponds to the dolmen, and in some respects also to the stone-platform on Vao. 

The next important thing to be noted b that the victims (a boar and 
a sow, such as arc here also sacrificed by men) belong in the ease of ranks 
taken in her own right to the woman’s own family (namely to her father 
or brother), and in the ease of ranks conferred by licr husband belong to 
herself. In each case they must have been reared by her, and for the ranks 
taken in her own right she sacrifices them herself. 

In the case of titles conferred by the husband, the victim b sacrificed 

' Deacon, 4, p. 478. 

* Ibid., 4, pp. 483-6. lliii ii also the highest women’s rank in Nonh Raga 
(Rivers, t, vol. I, p. 311). 

' Unless it may possibly be seen as in the first syllable of the title Tar-ltiamgj[or. 

* Tattevin, 1, 1937, pp. 570-5. 
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by the man, but can only be used for conferring a title on the woman if 
the victim itself was reared by and belongs to her. It is psychologically 
, interesting to note that on all occasions when a man sacrifices wife’s boar 
he docs so with his left hand, though he uses his right hand to sacrifice his 
own. In the former case this b called “striking in the name of hb wife.” 

Also imfwrtant is the fact that, for the ranks taken in her own right, 
the woman has no introducer, but confers her own tide on herself.* No 
man ever does this. 

Early promituna of women, where dolmen is chief monument. 

Two pieces of evidence from different parts of the North and North- 
Central New Hebrides point to the same prominence of women in that 
form of the public graded institution of which the central monument b the 
dolmen or one of its derivadves, the stone-platform or small stone circle. 

The first comes from Nogugu, in North-West Santo, where the dolmen 
b possibly more important than anyw-here else. Here the dolmen b called 
sua, a word probably connected with supwe, and, when the man about to 
take rank b already standing on the dolmen, the sacrificial boar b handed 
up to him, for the lowest grades by hb mother, and for the higher grades 
by hb wife.* 

Seniang public graded society founded by Ne-oin Bumba-au. 

The second piece of evidence b the fact that in Seniang in South-West 
Malekula, where the place of the dolmen b taken by the stone circle, the 
whole public graded society is reported by Deacon to have been founded 
by a woman, called Ne~vin Bumba-au.* She b said to have made the 
first graded society fire, which, it will be noted, b still made in thb area 
for a boy taking hb first rank by hb mother’s brother outside hb father’s 
house.* Thb mythological figure b a female man-devouring ogress who, 
in the very complex mythology of Seniang, plays in her attitude towards 
the Ambat culture-heroes ‘ a r 61 e similar to that played in the same 
district by the Guardian Ghost Tem/s Sao-sap towards the ghosts of the 
dead • and to that played by Le-heo-hev on Vao. Her name signifies 
“ Crab Woman,’’ recalling the crab-like devouring figure of the Guardian 
Ghost which in one version of the Vao story stands in the way of the dead 
man as he mounts the volcano on Ambrim.* 

Banks Islands kolekole. 

We have already seen that the aspect of the graded society complex 
with which women arc chiefly concerned is that part which has for its 
central monument the dolmen, stone-platform or small stone circle. It 
is this aspect which in South Raga b represented by the Lo-sal, and in the 

‘ Tattevin, 1, 1927, p. 573, buc the boar is gii-en to the mothcr’i brother to eat. 

• Deacon, 3, p. 473. » Ibid., 4. p. 27a. * Ibid., 4, p. 293. 

» Ibid., 4, pp. 626-7, 7 * 0 - • See p. 219. » See pp. aai. 228, note i. 
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Banks Islands apparently by the rite called kotekoU, in connexion witli 
which a stone-platform called wona b erected, thus strongly contrasting 
with the Suqe, which has no such stone monument. According to Rivers, 
“a koUkoU can be performed either by men or women, or probably more 
correctly, a kolekoU can be carried out by a man on behalf of a daughter 
or other female relative.” He adds: ” In thb case it b the woman who b 
said to hole." ^ Codrington says that the koUkoU and the Suqe "become 
so connected in the higher ranks of men that an account of one b in¬ 
complete without an explanation of the other,” * so that the relation 
between these two rites appears to be very similar to that between the 
La-sal and the public graded society in South Raga. 

Women's dolmen on Akhin. 

With r^ard to the ranks taken by women in their own right in the 
Small Islands, I am able to cite only two facts. The first b the assumption 
of the title Le-UU by women during the consecration of the special lodge 
built for them by their husbands the Maki-mcn some time after the per¬ 
formance of the men’s Maki, thb being the only occasion known to me 
on which the women of Vao sacrifice pigs (see pp. 452-4). The second 
b the exbtence of two large dolmens situat^ close to the Lower Side of 
the dancing-ground of the village of Pweter-tsUts on Atchin which were 
said to be connected with what on that island b referred to as the 
‘‘Women’s Maki,” and of which photographs will appear in a future 
volume. It b worth noting that large dolmens are no longer set up in 
connexion with the men’s rites on Atchin, where the dolmen-Maki has 
been supplanted by the monolith-Maki already mentioned on pp. 272,697. 


List of Rf.ferknces to W'omen’s Graded Institutions 


For the convenience of readers interested in this important but little- 
known subject of women’s graded institutions I append here a Ibt of 
references: 


Bank* IiUnd*. 

West Santo. 

South Oba. 

North Raga. 

South Raga. 

South-Wrtt Ambrim. 
Malckula : Seniang. 

Lambumbu. 

Banggor.* 
Matanaval. 
SnutU Itlands : Vao. 

Atchin I 
WaU f 


Codrington, 3, p 110. 

Speber, 3, p. 399. 

Layard, 9. 

Rivrn, 1, voL I, pp. 310-11. 
Tattrvin, 1, 1937, pp. 84. 570-5. 
Lamb, p. isB ; Speiicr, 3, p. 399. 
Deacon, 4, pp. 479 (T. (called Lapat). 


•> 0 PP- 4^ R- (name not recorded), 

.t i> PP- 49' R- (called Lmomiai). 

t. •• P- 497 (called Lmgambak). 
Harntton, 3, p. 44. 

Layard, prcicnt volume, p. 453. 

„ future volumes. 


• Riven, t, vtd. I, p. 131 . 


' Codrington, 3, p. 110. 


* South of Lambumbu. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


SOME SYMBOLIC ASPECTS OF THE RITE 

{A) HEIGHT AS A SYMBOL OF ASPIRATION 
Small Islands home of the dead on a volcano. 

W E have already seen how one of the chief motives of the rite a the 
effort to escape, through sacrifice, from being devoured by the 
Guardian Ghost who in Vao is sexless and in the re mainin g Small Islands 
is female. This creature, according to tlie older stratum of belief, lived 
in or at the entrance to a cave leading underground, and we have seen 
how, in the later forms of the rite, the dead of high rank in the Small 
Islands, as pan of their effort to throw off their earth-bound nature, find 
their home on a volcano. The volcano, it is true, has a vent leading 
underground, but out of this vent new life comes in the form of fire, and 
it b here that the dead live a kind of sublimated exbtencc, dancing and 
singing all night and sleeping during the day. 

Apart from the exbtence of the vent, therefore, the volcano combines 
two motives, that of fire and that of height. Fire we have already seen to 
form an essential part of the public graded society ritual, in that a new 
fire must be light^ with each rise in rank. The aspect which I propose 
therefore to examine now b that of height. 

Sky-world and light. 

The notion of height is, with the natives of the whole area under 
consideration, symbolic of both spiritual and social aspiration. Thb b 
expressed in a great number of ways. Sometimes, but not always, it b 
connected definitely with ideas concerning the sky, and so with light. 
Where thb b so, the luminaries in question are either the sun or stars, 
which are male; never the moon, which b female. Direct light (sun 
and stars), height and aspiration arc thus male, indirect light (the moon), 
caves and earth are female. It will be remembered that the god Ta-ghar 
b male, and b the god of light, and so associated with the sun, giving light 
to the female mother of men, the moon. It would, however, be dangerous 
to draw thb parallel too far and to regard thb idea of aspiration associated 
with height as being due to a belief in thb deity, as it is almost certain 
that the graded society complex antedates such a belief, and b in full 
vigour in Ambrim and South Malekula where Ta-ghar is unknown. 
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Titles connected with sky-world. 

Examples of this connexion with a sky-world w'cre first recorded by 
Codrington from the Banks Islands. Speaking of the ranks which a man 
may attain, and of the tides obtained thereby, he says that “a man who 
has got to the very top and emerged, me wot, is a very great man indeed; 
he has the tide of Wetuka, as if he had reached the sky.” * He records 
also that among the ranks in Mota one of the highest b WorruUoa, “ the 
face of the sun,” and that a man uking thb rank has as dbtingubhing 
mark “an image of a man carrying on hb head with outstretched arms 
a dbk representing the firmament, with heavenly bodies painted on it.” 
A yet higher rank b called Wetaur-o-meligo, “catches the clouds.” * From 
the other end of the area, in Seniang, Deacon records two high-grade 
names as meaning respccdvely “at the zenith of heaven” and “holy 
ground on top,” * thb latter being the grade of Muluwun Sumburan, of 
which the second word b undoubtedly connected with the word Supwe. 
In the area which forms the chief subject of thb book, namely the Small 
Islands, one of my own chief informants on Atchin was called Bageran, 
“cumulus cloud,” and one of the highest titles on Vao b Melteg-ml, 
“ Lord of the Above.” * 

Identification tvith the Hawk. 

Closely connected with thb same skyward aspiration b the important 
role played by the hawk both in sculpture and in ritual. Thb symbol, 
with its wings carv'cd out of the buttress roots of trees, b one of the first 
things to impress the observer on entering any village dancing-ground 
in the Small Islands, in which every shrine erected in connexion with the 
Maki has, resting on the head of the carved image representing the 
ancestor, a ridge-pole ending in the cars ed representation of a hawk with 
outstretched wings. Similar hawk-images crown the eaves of the ghamal, 
and, in Atchin, the Family-Lodges. 

These arc, however, only tljc outward symbob. For both aspirant 
and the ancestor or ancestors into whose august company he is admitted 
by the rite arc, in different dbtricts, identified with thb bird and act as 
though they themselves were hawks. Deacon has already described 
how, during the rites for the higher ranks in Seniang, the old man who 
clearly represents the ancestral figure and who later invests the aspirant 
with hb new title “springs into tlie air, with extended arms and fluttering 
hands, in imitation of the . . . hawk.” ‘ In Atchin, while the crowning 
of the ancestral-image with a representation of the hawk clearly indicates 
a similar identification, it b the sacrificcr himself who, mounted on hb 
stone-platform at the supreme moment of sacrifice, spreads out hb own 

‘ Codri^on, 3, p. 103. » Ibid., 3. p. 105. • Deacon, 4, p. 277. 

* See p. 433. » Deacon, 4, p. 307. 
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anns in imitation of a soaring hawk and sings a song about the stars.’ 
In Vao the word Na-mbal, meaning “hawk,” may be used as a personal 
name by one of high rank.* 

In addition to this, hawks’ feathers are throughout the whole area 
worn in the hair as a symbol of rank in the public graded society, as also 
in the Palawan Ghost Society of Seniang.* In North Malekula, where 
alone there arc chie&, actual hawks belong only to chiefs, and must be 
taken to tlicm if shot,* and the exchange of hawks is one of the signs of 
peace.* Hawks also figure largely in the intricate labyrinth dances called 
na-leng which, based largely on mythological stories, form an important 
part in the ceremonial of the public graded rites in the Small Islands 
and North Malekula.* It is, in riew of all these facts, not surprising to 
find that Speiser definitely associates the hawk with the megalithic 
complex of which he traces the introduction into Malekula and the 
adjacent blands fi-om the Malay Archipelago.* 

One final word regarding the hawk may not be out of place here, 
and that is with respect to its name. The hawk is in the Small Islands 
and in all other parts of the mainland of Malekula fi-om which it has been 
recorded, called by variants of the word mbal* This is the same word 
as is used in all these dbtricts under the forms bal, mbat or pal for “sacri¬ 
fice.” The same also holds good for South Raga, where both “ hawk ” and 
the verb “to sacrifice” are bal, or, in the case of sacrifice alternatively, 
mbal* In the blands from Oba northwards to the Banks Islands, the 
variants of the word for hawk are mal, mel or mo/i,'® which arc also the 
variants used for the most widespread and clearly the most important 
graded society title, which in Vao and the remaining Small Islands b Mal 
or Mel-dtk, and ekewhere isMhli or Mot. There b thus little room for doubt 
but that the word for “hawk” and that used for the chief tide in the public 
graded society arc one and the same, and that, as already suggested, both 
names mean at one and the same lime “the sacrificcr” and “the sacri¬ 
ficed.” ” 

Stont towers" and ladders. Giant monolith. 

Yet another aspect of the effort towards height b seen in the con¬ 
struction of the actual monuments erected during the rites. The type of 
Miucturc that lends itself most easily to manipulation of thb kind, and on 
which the sacrificcr can himself mount at the moment of sacrifice, b the 
stone-platform. I have already called attention to the stone-platform 
built on Atchin so high that it overtopped the trees, to the report of similar 

» See futuie volume. * See p. 434. » I>cacon, 4, p. <3011. 

‘ Hanrisson, 3, p. 34. » Ibid., p. 55. 

• See pp. 336 ff. ’ Speiser, 6, p. 176. 

• In Vao and cbcwbcrc in Malekula combing with ibe indefinite article in the 
form of M-mial, modified in .-Xtehin and Wala to ni-mM. 

• Tattevin, I, 1927, p. 82. '• CapelJ, 1, p. 55. n See p. 257. 
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“towers” on Oba, and to the high platforms on which the man of high 
rank cooks and cats in the Banks Islands. ‘ 

Stone-platforms arc not, however, the only structures so elevated. 
Deacon, for instance, describes how in Tismulun in South-West Santo a 
stone table (that is to say, a dolmen) is built so high that it has to be 
mounted by means of a ladder,* while in South Raga one of the high ranks 
is actually called “ladder” (abaJ) after a kind of sloping wooden frame¬ 
work without corresponding stone structure on which the candidate 
mounts to perform his sacrifice.* 

It is, perhaps, not out of place to mention again here the giant mono¬ 
lith thirty feet high erected by the people of Tolamp in their last resting- 
place before their survivors finally settled on Vao, as described on p. 584 
and illustrated in Plates XXII, XXIII. 

Mythological winged ivomen and ascent to the sly cotmecUd with Qat-Tagaro 
mythologje. 

1 have previously omitted mention of the accounts from various 
islands of the winged women who in Macwo and Oba arc said to have 
come down Crom the sky-world and flown back, since these do not appear 
to be connected in any direct way with the graded society complex, but 
rather with the deities Tagaro and Qat. In some of these stories the hero 
reaches the sky by first shooting an arrow into it, and then another and 
another, till all the arrows, each sticking into the last, form a kind of 
ladder up which he climbs.* Sometimes thb is replaced by the aerial 
root of a banyan tree, and in one such version recorded from Uripiv the 
hero b a man. 


Smoke of burnt offering communicates with sly-world. 

There is, moreover, one record that definitely connects the sky-world 
with stone monuments, and that b Deacon’s account Crom Tbmulun of 
an offering made to the sky-deity, there called Tautai, when in the old 
days a man would set up a heap of stones some four to five feet high on 
wliich, choosing a windless day, he would bum a fat pig so that the smoke 
from it would reach Tautai in the sky.* 


Exposure of dead man of high rank on high platform. 

A possible connexion between such practices and mortuary rites b an 
account from Ambrim that “when Werwcr-Melun, the chief of Melbon- 
gan, died, hb body was exposed to the sky on a high platform supported 
by a framework of bamboo poles.” • Mclun b a variant of Mweleun, 
which, it will be remembered,* is the title of a man of very high rank. 


^ p. 703. Deacon, 3, p. 491. * Tauevin, 1, 1937, pp. 437, 561 

Codnngton, 3, pp. 169, 398. » Deacon. 3, p. 4OT 

Ibid., 4, p. 708, quotinK R. Lamb, p. 118. * See pp. 717 ff. 
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{B) PEACE 


Another important aspect of the public graded society throughout the 
whole area is ite connexion, especially in the higher ranks, with the ideal 
of peace and absence of fighting, which is again closely connected with the 
abolition of human sacrifice in favour of the sacrifice of tusked boars.* 
In the Small Islands, in spite of frequent wars and cannibal feasts held 
actually on the stone-platforms used for the Maki, the public graded 
society is, in theory at least, the one institution that definitely stands out 
against such practices and is, by its introduction, considered by the natives 
as having ushered in a new era of peace. In thb way the Maki stands for 
the native as representing, in an otherwise disordered world, what we 
should call “civilisation.” Thus each man, when he has performed the 
supreme sacrifice of tusked boars, takes vows to abstain fix)m fighting for a 
stated period of two or more years or, in certain cases, for life. Thu 
peaceful atmosphere Is at the same time extended to the entire community 
and even to its traditional enemies, to whom cycas leaves are given with 
the words, “ If any man wishes, let him bring hu pipw and smoke it in the 
dancing-ground; but if he is angry, let him stop at home.” 

Tlu word used for peace: its probable connexion with ghosts. 

The word for peace is in the Small Islands tamat, and in Mota tamivata. 
In South Raga the corresponding word temat is used in two ways, firsdy, 
as a general term for all objects used during a man’s rise in rank, and 
secondly, as the power exercised by that man towards the conservation of 
peace and decency in the dutrict over which hu influence extends.* In 
the Seniang dutrict of South-West Malckula the word is again tamat, and 
is incorporated into the term litamate, which is the name given to a highly 
important rite performed by the man whom we have already seen im¬ 
personating the ancestral ghost in the attitude of a hawk and who ad¬ 
dresses the image with the words “Grandfather, peace!”* This rite 
is apparently of yet greater importance in the Nalawan Ghost Society, 
in which it is said to represent “ the setting to rest of the temes [ghosu] 
who have been active during the whole of the Nalawan performance, and 
therefore can only take place when everything is finished. After litamate 
‘it is peace’ and nothing more can be done.” * 

The connexion with ghosts is highly significant, and raises the question 
as to whether the word for “peace” u not itself a variant of that for 
“ghost,” which in V'ao is ta-mat, in Atchin ta-mats, in Seniang temes, in 
South Raga temar and in Mota tamale. 


• See pp. 357, 6 to. 

• See p. 727* 


* Tmuevin, 1, 1927, pp. 568-9. 

• Deacon, 4, p. 393. 
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Special connexion of peace with the higher ranks. 

VVliatcvcr the precise implications of this possible connexion with 
ghosts, the overt obligation to observe the peace works itself out in terms 
of social behasiour, especially, as I have said, with regard to the higher 
ranks in the society. Two examples from opposite ends of our area suffice 
to demonstrate this. In Mota, while the proceedings for the lower ranks 
involve only a particular village or district, for the high rank of Tavat- 
sukwe and upwards “the whole island u concerned. In the old days 
fighting was put aside." * In the Burumba district of West Epi a “chief,” 
that is to say, man of the high rank of .Mai or Meleun, had the power of 
becoming taboo. This meant that “no one might fight him, and, for his 
part, it indicated that he would fight no one, that he desired peace.” * 
The ceremony imposing peace comes in all cases at the end of the long 
and protracted series of rites conferring the rise in rank, which shows that 
the peace thus declared is not simply one of convenience designed so as to 
promote favourable conditions for their performance, but is one that 
results directly from them and is ordained by them. Moreover, the 
observance of this peace involves fasting and abstinence of all kinds on the 
individual or individuals who undertake it. 

The whole conception of an obligation to observx the peace between 
normally warring village communities is remarkable among cannibals 
such as the Small Islanders, combined as it u with the extreme bragga¬ 
docio and dionysiac extraversion that accompanies every other aspect of 
the public graded society ritual, and supports the native view of the 
“civilising” effect of the Maki. 

Graded institution a valuable bond of society. 

In this respect what Ckxirington wrote of the Banks Islands Sukwe 
is true of the whole complex throughout the islands, namely that “in the 
absence of any more directly political arrangements among the people” 
it forms “a valuable bond of society ... in which the male population is 
imited, and in which a considerable power of control is vested in the older 
and richer men.” * Thus on the one hand it is this institution that, through 
the ritual exchange of gifts which it involves and in which the balance 
lies always in favour of the older generation, both sanctions and main¬ 
tains this power. On the other hand, the wealth thus acquired can never 
be hoarded, and a man invariably loses prestige if he is not continually 
using the pigs and yams that he has amassed for the promotion of new 
works, such as the building for himself and for his kin of a new lodge or 
sea-going canoe, or for the ever speedier and more magnificent perform¬ 
ance of the numerous cycles of rites, including those of the public graded 
society itself. 

* Riven, I, vol. I, p. 68. * Deacon, 3, p. 505. * Codrington, 3, p. 103. 
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(C) CHIEFTAINSHIP 

Problem of the relationship of chieftainship with the public graded society. 

Students of comparative culture throughout the world will not fail 
to have been struck by the similarity between many of the ideological 
features just enumerated with those which elsewhere are exclusively 
associated with a hereditary aristocracy and with chiefe. The question 
thus arises as to whether we arc here face to face with a primitive stage 
of culture preceding and leading up to chieftainship, or whether, on the 
contrary, these features represent a state of society in which chieftainship 
has become degraded into plutocracy. The great mixture of peoples 
found in this part of Melanesia, and the clear instances of cultural con¬ 
nexion with Indonesia already cited, make it certain that degradation 
has played a part. This docs not mean, however, that the whole rite and 
all the ideas connected with it arc of alien origin. Some would indeed 
find in them a type of universal symbolbm inherent in a certain stage of 
cultural development. I do not propose to draw any conclusions of a 
general nature, but simply to state the facts. 

In the great majority of dbtricts in the Northern New Hebrides and 
Banks and Torres Islands the public graded society is at the present day 
organised on a plutocratic basis. In most districts the whole male popula¬ 
tion takes part, and rise in rank is theoretically open to all, but in practice 
the attainment of high rank is to a considerable extent vested in certain 
families owing to the efforts made by a wealthy and influential father to 
help his son. In thk way, rank may be said to be hereditary in a modified 
sense through the male line. 

Banks Islands. 

ThLs is the case not only in the overtly patrilineal districts of the North- 
Central New Hebrides, but e\’cn extends into the overtly matrilineal 
Banks Islands. For here, before the arrival of the white man, there appear, 
in spite of the matrilineal organisation, patrilineal chieft. These patri- 
lineally hereditary chiefs were called etusmele or tavusmele, a title which, 
according to Codrington, “no doubt refers to the rank obtained in the 
Suqe club by killing pigs; Ta vus mele b the man who kilk pigs for the 
mele [cycas].” ^ Rivers suggests that thb may not have “meant anything 
more than that the father put hb son in the way to rise high in the 
Sukwe.’* * In spite of thb suggestion, however, and hb consequent doubt 
as to the vahdity of the Banks Islands chieftainship, he goes on: “The 
point which b quite clear b that, whether there be hereditary chiefs or 
not, social rank and imp>onance arc so closely connected with the Sukwe 


* Codrington, 3, p. 55, footnote. 


• Riven, i, vol. I, p. 140. 
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that if a true chief were not a member ... or only of low rank he would 
possess little authority.” 

There is thus clearly, in the Banks Islands, a conflict between two 
principles, that of sacrifice to the maternal ancestors which is open to all, 
and that of rank which is hereditary in the patrilineal line of descent and 
is associated with chieftainship. As it is unlikely that patrilineal chief¬ 
tainship could have arisen spiontaneously out of a matrilineal dual 
organisation, it would appear that the institution of patrilineal chieftain¬ 
ship represents an intrusive cultural element. If this is the case, it was in 
all probability this element which brought with it the system of grades 
which, according to the evidence of Tattevin from South Raga, became 
grafted on to the older practice of sacrifice to the maternal ghosts which is 
there still distinguishable as a separate entity in the rite of Lo-sal.^ 

South Raga. Membership formerlj restricted. 

It b thus worth noting that in South Raga it is this very system of 
grades, there known as the IVarsangul, of which mcmbcrsliip was till 
recently restricted, and was not open to the general public.* Tattevin 
puts this down to the diffictilty of rearing tusked boars. The rearing of 
tusked boars is, as we have seen elsewhere on the route by which these 
animals were introduced into thb area, the prerogative of chiefs.* Tatte¬ 
vin speaks also of the progressive democratbation of the institution in 
South Raga owing to increased facilities for trade in pigs, which he puts 
down to Eiu’opcan influence. The same process of democratbation has 
t^en place in the Small Islands, but has been in progress there for at least 
eight generations,* which shows that if European influence has had any 
effect on thb aspect of the rite it has only hastened a development already 
under way. 

Big Nambas: information derived from Small Islands. Chief called Mulon. 

Turning now to Malekula, there b one dbtrict in which we find true 
patrilineal hereditary chieftainship. This b the North Malekulan plateau, 
inhabited by the Big Nambas, among whom chieftainship ap]>ears to be 
very highly develojjed and where it b not complicated, as in the Banks 
Islands, by overt matrilineal descent. 

According to my own information obtained on Atchin, the Big Nambas 
villages, in contrast to those on the Small Islands, which have at most 
too inhabitants, are thickly populated, the inhabitants being so numerous 
that, in the words of my informant,* they are ‘‘like leaves on the 

* See p. 721. 

’ Tmttcvin, i, I927,p.4i9. Even today not everyone belongt, though the nujority do. 

P-_ • See pp. 257, 289. 

Man rf Emil Marur. The following account is not to be t^en too literally, but 
ramCT as a ^tinedy sensadonal account given by a Small Island nadvc of a mysterious 
and dreaded folk whoce country he has himself in all probability never penetrated. 
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trees.” * “ Each village has a chief, whose title u Mulon. The chief has 
absolute possession over all the men, women and chattels in the village. 
Every man’s pigs belong to the Mulon, who can demand them at any time. 
No man \sill sell a pig without the Mulon's consent. All yams abo belong 
to him, as does evcr>’ kind of possession. Though the Mulon himself 
has only one wife, yet all women also belong to him, and no woman may 
be bought or sold [i.e. married] without his consent. He has, however, 
a right over all women until they are married, but once a woman b 
married he does not interfere with her. The Mulon's word b law, and 
cannot be disobeyed. He never eats any flesh except human flesh, and 
orders the death of any man he may fancy to eat.* He never gives hb 
orders direct, but always through the medium of officiab called mako.* 
The office of Mulon b hereditary; he b succeeded by hb son, who, even 
if a small child, assumes immediately on hb father’s death al»olute 
command of the whole village, old men and all. If the Mulon dies without 
issue he b succeeded by hb brother or, failing such, another member of 
hb patrilineal family.” 

Thb Atchin account was supported later by my chief informant on 
Vao,* who added: If a man feeds plenty of pigs and gets plenty of yams 
for the Mulon, the latter will give him a wdfc; otherwise he cannot get 
married. There b one Mulon and one ghamal in each village, but there 
are no Quarter-Lodges {na-tamp). He added also the significant remark 
that “only the Mulon can make Maki,” meaning that he alone can 
perform the graded society ritual. 

While it b probable that both these accounts contain certain exaggera¬ 
tions due to the enormous prestige the Big Nambas folk enjoy in the Small 
Islands, there b no doubt that they are at least based on &ct, and they 
certainly draw a picture very different from that of life in the Small 
Islands. 

Big Pfambas: Deacon's account. Four ranks, of winch two art tht exclusive 

prerogative of chiefiy families. 

While on Atchin I heard only of two ranks among the Big Nambas, 
namely Wtl-wel and .Mulon. Deacon, however, recorded two more, the 
four ranks recorded by him being called Draou, Bwil, Viloil (Atchin 

* Harrisson, i, rrpora that their largest village. Amok, contains “at least one 
thousand pMpIe and is by lar the largest village in the New Hebrides.” 

• This is no ^bubt a gross exaggeration, but shows the awe with which the Big 
Nambas folk inspire the Small Islanders. 

• Mari, who has seen a white settlement, likened these officiab to “lawyers.” 
Harrisson also speaks of the chieTs “public orator.” He says also that the Big Nambas 
chieb are “sacred and not to be shot at by any enemy,” and further, that “there u a 
drug given to the chieb as youths” which has the effect of making them exceedingly 
fat, so that they And it difficult to move (3, pp. 407, 413). 

* Ma-taru, of Tolamp. 
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li'el-ioel) and Miliun (Atchin Mulon). The two lower grades arc in a 
dificrent class from the two higher. “Membership of Dram, must be 
purchased from a classiBcatory or real brother; Bunl may be acquired 
from any man; but a person desiring to enter VUvil can only do so with 
the permission of a cUef, and the seller is always a man of this rank. 
Miliun is only attained by the most powerful and wealthy. . . . Vilail 
and Miliun are entered only by chiefr and the sons or near relatives of 
chiefr.... It is said that the son of a chief pays his own father for admission 
to Vilcil with the very pigs with which his father has provided him for 
the purpose." ^ 

Big Xambas culture discussed. 

Deacon’s account and mine, while probably representing the state of 
afiairs in different parts of the Big Nambas territory,* agree in main lines. 
Both show that the chieftainship and the graded society arc in this area, 
so far as is possible to judge, very closely connected. 

The Big Nambas arc renowned cannibals, the Indonesian elements 
in their speech are more primitive in character than those of their neigh¬ 
bours,* and at the present time they arc a non-seafaring folk. In spite 
of these apparent indications of comparatively ancient settlement, it is 
precisely the North Malckulan area which they inhabit which appears 
to have been the centre of distribution for the monolith-Maki, which 
is the most recent of the many t)pcs of public graded society in 
the whole area. The chiefr also drink kava, which is used else¬ 
where in Malckuia only as a magical symbol, and even then not in 
all districts. 

I do not pretend to be able to solve this problem without further 
investigation. Two possibilities present themselves: 

(a) That they represent the same cultural drift as the patrilineal 
chiefr in the Banks Islands {Mulon may be equivalent to mele),* 
and arc in part responsible for the introduction of the clement 
of rank into the public graded society. 

(A) That their chieftainship has developed locally out of the public 
graded society owing to the growth of the hereditary principle 
founded on the assistance given by a father to his son in attaining 
rank. 

* Deacon’s inibrmation was probably obtained from the tribes bordering the Big 
Nambas territory in the neighbourhood a( Lambumbu. 

* Deacon, 4, pp. 371-a. 

• Information from Dr. A. CapelJ. 

• See p. 379. AieU means “cycas,” and it is possible that Afulon means the 
same. 
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Of these two possible alternatives Deacon favours the latter. When 
discussing the relation between the scmi-chiefly nature of the graded 
society in Lambumbu, just south of the Big Nambas, with the organisadon 
in Seniang, in the south-west, he says: “ In the south it is fundamentally 
a democradc insdtudon; any man who can accumulate the necessary 
wealth can attain as high as he chooses, and though, as was pointed out, 
a prosperous man could expedite the advancement of his sons, there was 
no system by which a child could claim membership of any degree as a 
birthright. In Lambumbu, on the other hand, chieftainship, though 
undoubtedly inconceivable apart from the possession of full Jdmangki * 
dignity, and though built up by the Mimangki, transcends the constitudon 
of this society and has become, for all pracdcal purposes, the prerogadve 
and heritage of one or two families who have the presdge of a line of 
chieftainship behind them in each of the small areas which go to make up 
the district.” Thus, the sons of a man of high rank arc permitted to cat 
at the ftre belonging to hb rank “in virtue of their father’s posidon, 
although they themselves have only purchased the lowest Xtmangki dUe 
of all; the privilege of using thb fire has become hcrcditablc, passing 
fi-om father to son. It can be, and b, ako sold, but only by a member of 
one ‘chiefly’ family to another, never to a commoner. In thb way the 
degree b kept select and its members form an aristocracy.” Thus, as in 
Great Britain, ddcs “can be inherited, but they can also be bought.”* 
There are, however, also “groujM of people in the community who arc 
nc\’er allowed to enter the Kimangki at all. They arc not permitted to 
acquire any pigs, or at most very few, and should their stock rise above 
the prescribed number the surplus must be given to the chiefs. Further, 
while not allowed to obtain wealth for themselves, they arc expected to 
help others in its acqubidon by working for the ‘privileged class.’ These 
depressed people cat apart from other men at a fire of their own,” so that 
we have here “a stradfleadon of society which b reminiscent of feudal 
conditions.” 

When writing thb very intcresdng account. Deacon was not aware of 
the South Raga custom of Lo-sal and of the dual nature of the whole rite 
that thb implies. Moreover, it must be remembered that in other 
dbtricts pigs arc not the only offerings that arc made, being accompanied 
in South Raga by red mats, and the chief offering in the Banks Islands 
being shell-money, and further, that in those dbtant areas to the north¬ 
west from which the cult of pigs appears to have been derived, these 
animab arc the exclusive property of chiefs.* Bearing these facts in mind, 
hb account, pardcularly with regard to the exclusive ownership of pigs, 
far from being e\'idcncc of the local development of chieftainship, points, 
to my mind, to the introduedon of thb insdtudon from without and to its 

‘ J^-mangh-^ Maki. See p. 69a. * Deacon, 4, p. 347, 

• See p. 267. 
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having been grahed, like the South Raga ranks, on to a pre-existing system 
of sacrifice to the maternal ghosts. 


The title Mulon. 

Before lea\ing the subject of chieftainship one fact is worth noting. 
This is, that, alone of all the public graded society systems in the whole 
of the New Hebrides, those of the two chiefly districts of the Big Nambas 
and of Lambumbu * lack what b elsewhere the supreme tide of Mai. The 
Ude Mulon (or Miliun) held by the Big Nambas chieft b, on the contrary, 
found all over the area included under Group C,* consbting of Malckula, 
the Small Islands, Ambrim and West Epi, but nowhere else, and in those 
blands it holds a position almost invariably inferior to that of Mai. 
Deacon, speaking of Lambumbu, explains thb by supposing that the 
dUe of Mai has simply dropped out.* Though inferior as well as super¬ 
numerary dUcs often do disappear,* this b, however, nowhere the case 
with Alai, and it b unlikely that chiefs would put up with a second-rate 
dUe. I have, moreover, pointed out that North Malckula appears to be 
the centre of dbtribudon for the monolithic form of Maki charactcrisdc 
of thb group of blands. It would seem, therefore, as though thb dtle 
Mulon was especially closely associated with the Big Nambas, and I 
suggest that thb may possibly have been originally one of two chiefly 
ddes, of which the other was Mai.* In thb case, it points either to the 
simultaneous exbtcnce of peace and war chiefs or else to two separate 
migradons. 


DEGRADATION OF MYSTICAL CRARACTER OF THE RITE IN 
F.AVOUR OF INDIVIDUAL DISPLAY 


NVhatcvcr the precise course of development in the past, however, 
there b no doubt that the great muldplication of ranks in some places, 
and of the number of pigs slain in others, represents a degradadon of the 
originally mysdeal character of the rite in favour of individual aggrandise¬ 
ment and dbplay. On the other hand, the dramadc performances that 
punctuate the rites, and the beauty of the accompan>'ing singing, make 
up in ardstry what may have been lost in other respects. 


* It appean that there may also be herediury chic& in Matanavat on the north coast 
(Harrisson. 2, p. 23), but there is no record of what their connexion is with the graded 
society. 

* See p. 717. 

* Deacon, 4, pp. 346-7. 

* See Table XI. 

* Compare the situation in Seniang, where AftJuwun and Mat appear to carry 
almost equal weight (Layard, 2, p. 151). 
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At the same time the commercial aspect of the rite has led to a yet 
further secularisation and in some cases to devices by means of which a 
rich man will pauperise his rivals with great gifts which he knows they 
can never repay. 



My infonnant Ma-iaru, desiring to preserve ■ memento of me on my departure, chose to 
(to so by measuriiw the length of my nose and scarihring a mark of equal length on his daughter’s 
shoulder. He and bis wife are here teen holding the d^ strip of pandamu lad with whi^ the 
measurement was taken against their daughter's arm in order to mark out the correct length 
for the scarification. The wile's head-dress and loincloth arc of trisde “ calico." 








APPENDIX I 


POPULATION AND MALE NAMES 

Writing in 1892, P 4 rc Vidil, the first Roman Catholic missionary on Vao, 
made a rough census of the populadon, which he found to consist of about 
400 men, a still greater number of women and a host of children,^ and it is 
presumably on mis evidence that Godefioy later estimated that the island 
may at one time have supported a population of perhaps tooo, but never 
more. By the year igto it had shrunk in Godefiroy’s opinion to about 600.* 
Speiser estimates the population in about 1912 to have been roughly 500,* 
and Harrisson made a census in t935 that amounted to 406 with a seat ratio 
of 126 males per too females.* 

On the otner hand, in an undated letter, Godefix>y estimates the popula¬ 
tion of the five main Small blands at— 

Vao . . 390 inhabitants. Rano . . 250 inhabitants. 

Atchin. . 300 „ Uripiv . .too „ 

Wala . . 300 „ 

The only figure which I can omaparc with these b my own census on Atchin 
showing 40t men, women and children in 1914. 

The problem of depopulation in the New Hebrides as a whole has been 
discussed by various authors and cannot be gone into here.* 

Godefroy attributes the general decline to: 

{a) Contact with Europeans; 

{b) Indentured labour; 

(c) Introduced diseases; 

(d) Alcoholbm. 

It will be noted that (a) covers all the others. Though alcoholism has taken 
its toll in other parts of the group, it was not a serious factor on Vao while 
I was there, though it may have become so later. He says that, according 
to reports of the old men, many died of famine (probably due to a particularly 
had nurricanc destroying their crops or preventing access to the mainland) 
about too yean ago.* 

* Douccii, p. 153. * Godefroy, 1, 1933, pp. 34-5- 

* Spetser, I, p. 57. • Written communication. 

* See particularly Rivers, Essajrs cm lb* Dtpo/mlatum of Mftantsia, Cambridge, 1922; 
Baker, Dtpopedatien m Eipirite S*^, Xtw Htbridts'. Mm, LVIII, January-Junc 1928; 
Harrisson, 2, pp. 261 if. 

* Godefroy, 1, 1933, pp. 51-2. 
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In 193a, the year of his departure from Vao, Godefroy compiled a list of 
all the married men on the bland, together with their children, arranged in 
“clans,” i.c. villages. ^This Ibt cannot be regarded as a census, since it omits, 
(fl) bachelors, though it docs not state at what age a boy b assumed to become 
a bachelor, (b) women, and (c) the children of widows.^ 

The Ibt b useful, however, as giving 

(i) the names of married men; 

(ii) the approximate suength at that date of the population of the various 
villages; 

(iii) the proportion of nudes who, judged by their assumption of baptbmal 
names, had at that time become members of the Catholic Church. 

The figures are as follows: 


SlOB 

or THE 
ISUCHO 

ViLLAOB 

MaIUIBD 

Msn 

CHlLOaCN 
or .MAxanm 
Mbn 

Total 

Heatmui 

Chbistian 

Superior 


fPctc-hul . 
\Togh-vanu 

> 

3 * 

16 

49 

46 

«4 

25 




fPeter-ihi . 

9 ) 

6 

*5 

7 


Inferior 

• 

IVcnu 

9 

6 

>5 

2 

7 


(Singon 
.\Norohure . 

8 [42 

12 

7 

3 

>5 

13 

6 

10 

a >3 

2 1 

(refugee) 


Tobmp . 

4' 

I 

5 

4 

-J 


Total . 

89 

71 

160 

68 

21 


If we assume that the “children” arc of both sexes, and that the number 
of women u approumatcly the same as that of men, and if we add 20 
“ bachelors,” we arrive at the approximate figure of 358 for the toul popub- 
non in the year 1932. Thb agrees vrith Godclroy's statement,* that the 
popubuon was then about 350, and certainly well below 400. 

The figures show clearly the preponderance of the superior double-vilbgc 
Pete-hul-Togh-vanu over each of the other two doublc-vilbgcs, but at the 
same time show how the popubdon of the two Sides of the Island b approxim¬ 
ately equal, the Superior Side containing 47 married men * and the Inferior 
Side 4a. 

It b noticeabb also that the number of converU b greater on the Inferior 


1 Children of widows are usually adopted by one of the father's younwr brothcis. 
so that thb omission b negligible. " ” 

» Kindly transmitted by hb brother, I’Abb^ A Godefroy, b a letter dated Dec 
iitb, 1936. 

* Iht of married men provides the only relbble figures. The number of 
children must be taken as only approximate. 
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Side of the Island, always avid for something new, than on the more conserva* 
tive and better organist Superior Side. The figures for the whole island 
show that among the married men 3i have been l^ptised as against 68 who 
at that time were still heathen, that is to say, a ratio of about i to 3}. Of the 
21 baptised married men, 8 belong to the Superior Side of the Island and 
13 to the Inferior. This corresponds fairly with Godefroy’s statement that 
at the time he left, 24 families, comprising 112 or 115 individuals, had 
embraced Christianity.* The ratio between the two Sides of the Island is 
interesting, because it follows exactly the cultural pattern existing under native 
conditions quite apart from the introduction of Christianity. Thus, it is 
predsely the villages on the Inferior Side who, quite apart from European 
mfluence, have alwap been the first to adopt new elements of culture, cither 
with regard to new words derived from other islands or to new Maki, Initiation 
or other rites. 


CODEFROrS LIST OF MARRIED MEN, TOGETHER WITH 
THE NUMBER OF THEIR CHILDREN 


(The sign 4 indicates relationship of father to son. Names of those 
who have been baptist are placed in brackets.) 


PeU-huI. 


Aoa 

Name 

70 

Te-le-mclum 

4 

30 

Mal-mclip 

50 

Sue 

35 

Shelling 

40 

Mcltc-sas * 

50 

Mclte-ratan 

40 

Mcltc>buras 

35 

Sak-sak 

25 

(Cypricn) 

60 

Batun-vanu 

35 

Meltc-tali 

40 

Mclte-ral 

30 

Meltc>romon 

35 

Mcltc>sacn 

35 

Mahkali 

35 

(Alexandre) 

25 

(Louis) 

17 married 


NuHBxa or CmLoasM 
(acmi (Exes) 

I 

1 

2 
2 
I 

4 

I 

7 

1 

2 

I 

8 
I 

I, 32 children. Total 49. 


Aoe or 

CmLOREN 


4 


* In another place he giies the figure of 124. When Codefroy went to Vao in 
1925 there were less than 12 baptised Christians. 

* The syllables MdU- occurring so many tiroes in this list represent the title MdUg, 
of which the final g appears to have been softened out of existence since my visit. 
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Togh-vam. 

Aoa 

Nasie 

Nuxaca or CmmaEN 
(aoTH ssato) 

70 

Mclte*lum 


45 

4 

Melte-navertum 


45 

Mclte*singon-maki 

2 

60 

Timbatum 


25 

1 

Melte>sale 


55 

Sarongi 


20 

4 

Rene Pong 


40 

Te-singon 

1 

50 

Mehc-rongc [2 wives] 

7 

35 

Ne-imor 

t 

Tan» 


10 


60 

Ldli>mclteg-ru 

4 


25 

Mclic*mburi 

1 

55 

Ascr-aul 


30 

4 

(Claver) 


50 

Sarong 

2 

50 

Saraul 

X 


10 

T 

Na-suxn ^ 


40 

(Etienne) 


>4 

(Raymond) 


35 

Roring-mal [2 wives] 


60 

Val-vale 


30 

4 

Melte-ver-sal 

1 

55 

(Barthddmy) 


t8 

Viamey 


45 

(Gabriel) 

I 


Melte^uri 


30 

4 . 

Mel-singon>reim [unmarried] 

55 

lNri>mot-mot 

I 

40 

Melte-mbirsi 



Aok or 
CwLOSXN 


«2, »5 


8 

4 to i6 


2 


(young) 


I 


5 


29 married men, i bachelor, i6 children. Total 46. 


* These two can hardly have been married, 
tn Codefroy’s list. 


I leave them, however, as they stand 
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PeUr~ihi. 

Aoe 

Name 

Number or Children 
(both sexes) 

60 

Ni-mbek 

1 


*5 

T 

Tugan 

1 

30 

Pel-bomb 

I 

35 

Sami 

I 

40 

Melte-lcs-aim 



Mal-sor 

• 

40 

(Antoine) 

2 

25 

Rowung 

t 

35 

(Marco) 



9 married men, 6 children. Total 15. 


fVn (Vem). 


55 

Meltc-limare 

I 

— 

(Marcel) 


25 

(Joseph) 

2 

25 

(Stanislas) 


23 

(Valericn) 


60 

Sile 

I 

35 

(Gaston) 

I 

25 

(Thomas) 


30 

(Emile) 

I 


9 married men, 

6 children. Totalis. 

Singon. 

50 

(Dominique) 

2 

60 

Tan-wogaru 

(has had 15 children by 
his o^y wife) 

25 

Mal-severe 


— 

Meltc-kapman * 

1 

60 

Melte-rong-neim 


— 

Mikael 

I 

25 

Meltc-guhu-maki 

2 

50 

(Andrd) 

1 


8 married men, 7 children. Total 15. 


Aoe or 
Children 


^ Kafmai is the native pronunciation of the word “Govenunent.'’ 
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Norohm. 


Aoa 

Naib 

Ninaut or CioLoaeM 
(both sexes) 

80 

Mal-yar-varas 


50 

'I' 

Melteg*aul 



Posl 


65 

(Bamab^) 


50 

Melte>senile 


30 

Melte-kila 

1 

90 

Na-ror 


55 

i 

Melte-sum>balbal 

X 


30 

T 

Sale 


60 

(Constantin) 


30 

'If 

Sak 

3 

30 

Meite>longan 



12 married men. 

3 children. Total 15. 

Tolamp 

{refugee community). 


80 

Melte-sarcr 


50 

Melte-Captain* Morin • 

ao 

Mardnio 


60 

Te-lug-lu • 

I 


Aocor 

ClOLOKEIt 


4 married men, i child. Total 5. 

To complete the list of available male names other than thoK appearing 
in the above lists, and in the Vao and Tolamp genealogies (Tables II, III 
and X), and in the course of the text, the following names of small boys 
occur in Godefroy’s letters : ' 

Sio Vete Maklal 

WUi TaU Tari 

Masumso Solimp Metu 

Puembo Malili Narer 

Pong 

* Named after a Frenchman well known in the islands. 

Te-luJIdug'^'"' ***“ grawtlogy (Table X), where it u spelt 
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NOTE ON SOME RITUALLY IMPORTANT 

BIRDS 

BY 

TOM HARRISSON 

The Hau'k. 

There are two hawks in the New Hebrides, the Harrier, Circus approxinums 
tvolffi, and the Falcon, Peregrinus tnusli, 

TTie Harrier nests on the ground, in wild cane.* It is the largest land* 
bird of the New Hebrides, and very similar to the three types of Harrier 
found in Britain. The particular New Hebridean form is a subspecies of 
the type widely distribute in the Pacific zone. The bird u conspicuous for 
its alternating flight, beating for a few strokes, then gliding. In this way 
it quxirters over the cane*fields, seeking rodents, the sm^ bii^ that freouent 
the cane like the White-eye, and the Parrot Finches, EiyUtnaa. 

On the whole of Malekula there woiild not be more than four or five pairs 
of this hawk; on Santo a few more. An island the size of Vao could not 
possibly support a pair. For they eat large quantities, including also beetles, 
and other hard insects; and they like to fly over long distances, and to soar 
high in the sky, wheeling up in wide circles above their territory. Moreover, 
the native habit of burning the cane, and the general inflammability of the 
cane-brakes, keeps down the numbers by destroying the nests and nesting- 
sites. The bird is a general buff colour, and a specimen collected by me can 
be found in the Natural Hbtory Museum. 

The Peregrine Falcon is even rarer than the Harrier. To the eye, it is 
almost identical with the Peregrine Falcon of Devon and Cornwall. In fact, 
it is a subspecies of the same species as is found in Elngland. The particular 
New Hebridean form, errusli, is itself found over a huge area. The Peregrine 
Falcon is thus one of the most widely distributed birds in the world. I have 
even seen a sp^imen in mid-Padfic, as described in the last chapter of Savage 
Cipitisalion.* These birds nest in clifls and in inaccessible rocks, and are some¬ 
times ferodous in the protection of their young. The bird b small in the 
body, tremendously long in the wing, and probably the fastest flyer of any 
bird. It cats mostly the smaller bbds, and the single spedmen that 1 obtained 
contained the remains of the mountain parakeet, chamynsopsis, a White-eye, 
a dove. 

Though these birds arc both numerically exceedingly scarce, they fly over 
great dbtanccs, and spend nearly all day on the wing. Their conspicuous 
iraturcs are, firstly, their supreme ability in flight, and secondly, their frequent 
and ferocious killing of other birds, which, to natives with whom I have 
discussed the matter, b dearly associated with some idea of cannibalbm. 

* Thu refers to the canc-ficldi on the uplands of Malekula. 
s Hairitson, 3. 
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I have 50 or 60 different native names for both birds, but almost without 
exception the root Ma! forms a part of these names. Often the name for the 
Falcon in one tribe is the name for the Harrier in the next, and vice versa. 
In fiict, the two arc interchangeable. 

Ritual atiitudt towards birds. 

While New Hebrideans arc very keen naturalists, they do not look on 
species in the same way as an ornithologist does. In some cases they rlaw 
two or three buds together as belonging to one mccics, in other cases they 
divide several plumage phases of one birf into different species. This b not 
due to ignorance, because they know that these phases come from the same 
eggs, and that the species they class together do not mate together, have 
different ncstii^ habits, etc. The tendency b much more associated with 
their ritual atdtude to birds, or rather to birds that arc impeutant in ritual. 
All birds which hasT red in their pluma^ are particularly confused etymo¬ 
logically. And all birds with red in their plumage arc particularly used in 
ritual in the New Hebrides, especially in Santo, l^lekula and around Oba, 
where red b so important in many ceremonies. 

Bush-Turkty. 

There b one bird which has some red on it, but not in the form of feathers 
suitable for head-dresses, belts, etc. Thb b the so-called Bush-Turkey, 
Mrgapodius layardi,^ which b characterised by its skulking jungle habits, dog¬ 
like bark, and the fact that the New Hebridean form b not a mound-builder, 
but digs long timneb into the ground, in which it places its eggs. I have 
elscwhCTc described the importance of the Megapode, especially its use in 
ritual interchange, even more elaborate interchange than that used in con- 
ntaion with the Harrier, between villages in North Malckula. The same 
thing b found on Male, where flying foxes arc used in precisely the same 
^y, and where the natives ascribe the origin of the Ranked Society to these 
interchanges. Rivers has already noticed the widespread use of the root Mai 
(m in malau) for the megapode all over the Pacific. On p. 340 of Saoagt 
Cwilisation 1 have pointed out hb erroneous conclusion from this fact. As I 
see it, the explanation of thb b that the natives who swept down into the 
Pacific and spread all over it, had in their mind certain qualities which they 
docribed by the term Mol, and applied thb term wherever they arrived to 
suitable birds. 

FrigaU Bird. 

There b one other very important bbd, which, unlike the Harrier and 
the Falcon, combina the quality of redness with the quality of superb flight 
and predacious habit. That b the Frirate Bird, the huge sea-bird wliich 
ranges all over the Pacific Ocean, and lives largely by pursuing other birds 
and forcing them to sick up their food, in the same way that the Skuas of 
Britain do. The Frigate Bird has a scarlet throat-patch, enormous wing- 
spread, a forked tail similar, on a larger scale, to the forked tail of the Harris, 
and a superb flight. But the Frigate Bird keeps mosdy out to sea and nests 
only on remote and tiny blands. For people who live on larger bbnds, 

* Th“ « not after the author, but after hb first cousin twice removed, the 

late Edgv Leopold Layard, C.M.G., Ehitiih Consul in Noum^ from 187a to 1800. 
ana brotber of Sir Henry Austin Layard« * 
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inland, the Frigate Bird can only be seen very rarely. I am certain, as a result 
of many conversations, that in such cases the Frigate Bird becomes equated 
with the Harrier and Falcon- The native names are agmn inextricably con¬ 
fined, and one can almost trace the Frigate Bird’s dominant* on the small 
coast^ islands like Vao and Atchin, decreasing as one goes inland into the 
Middle Nambas, and disappearing as one gets on to the high cane-plateau 
of the Big Nambas. In my opinion, also, the Frigate Bird was definitely the 
original symbol, and the suiublc symbol of a sea-going people. 

ShtarwettT and Swiji. 

There are two other groups of birds to which special attention is paid 
by the natives, and who l^ve widely similar names all over the islands, the 
Shearwaters and the Swifts. The Swifts, usually having names based on the 
root rara, are miniature falcons in flight, though not in habit. After the 
falcons, they are the fastest flyers. The Shearwaters, like the Frigate Bird, 
are tireless sea-goers, and also conspicuous in that in certain seasons th^ 
swarm literally in hundreds of thousands, passing on their way to certain 
nesting-ground, one of which happens to be in the New Hebrides, in a 
small uninhabited island near Tongoa which I visited and where I stucUed 
their habits. It so happetu that the main stream of these birds pases just 
off the Small Islands on its way south, and 1 have myself witnessed this mass- 
migration, carrying on in an almost continuous line for thirty-six hours. 

Owl. 

Fiiudly, there is the Owl. Again, its native name is the same practically 
atil over the Pacific, LmIu. Again, it is predacious, killing other birds and 
rodents. Again, it is comparatively scarce in the islands. And again, it is a 
bird which has a very wide distribution. Like the Falcon, but unlike the 
Harrier, the New Hebridean form is actually only a subspecies, and exactly 
the same species as that found in Britain, Tyto alba. The Owl has the par¬ 
ticular attribute of being nocturnal, the orily strictly nocturnal bird in the 
New Hebrides. The name Lulu is also widely used of the pygmoid peoples, 
who are in most places extiirct, and who are widely regarded u the ori^nal 
Hebridean stock. The Owl is not etyraologicaily confused with any of the 
other birds, and is not so important in nti^ ; rather is it important, I 
think, as a fear and superstition symbol, the spirit of the night. 
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• KWATJUIIXV 

; AnuutauA 

1 I^IAtAUV 

• TiMumu 

t TAiAticxat 

• TA»Am**aLi'i* 

, ICmna 

I 


VToMdUM 


Wo MtiMfrmi 
te aitealmc laanA- * 
u>A> 


The ranki rreorded for 


TABLE XI: RANKS IN PUBLIC GRADED INSTITUnON 

where recorded* 

each diftricl besm wiih ihr Iowcm and end with the highert, Thoae hearing the aame name in neighhoor^ dhtrku are where paaaihle ranced 


lidc by ride. Variation! in order are indicated by meam of dotted line* 


i Mane (<yn<) 

• T»itti 

! ICvOToawtaauitA 


*ANTO 


Naftk-Ean 


Itno IIMttlOUR 


Itin. .tnlmiia 


Dmcoq. 


Nonh-W* 


NOCUCU 


1 : u 

Dnnai, S, |k 473 t Dmanm, S. 4TS 


tN«t enadi ' (Not aaiad) 


Nawn • 
Vmua 
\caiAa 
Viwaav 

Ve 


{ Na*o« 

* WUXAM 
! WouAa 
, WimlAMU 

^ Wvnu 

t 




a («L ; 

)te* : 


9a (naal 


foVW* 

Woraa* 


(Not 


N</o 


(Not alatadi 


; Cnnio 
EtWNI 
Mala Q ia a ti) 
, Bamai 
PoVnn 


8tte)v.Wa 


TASMANT 


Daaaan, 


MOL 

(Oaily <alM Mot 
Uaw ia Ite Wyt 


Ta* Va'o ftrv 
Ta* VaV Out 
TAB V*t» 'nroA 

Tab Moi 


M«.i (oranaa ttaa) 


I rta*! RL-*auA 

No"o 

PuW Tma> 

1 


Ttaa VaoA Toco 

M •• 

_ M Ofto 

I - 

m m OtV 

^ „ OOV! 

TVia Somrauu 
Toa Boa 

tal^cnl On 


WtaTAI 

Wam 

Tantabi 

Wabua 

Kabai 

Tabi 


MOU 

Toa No Wiaian'A 
_ Tolo 
„ V*«. alc. 

Lnatoi 
TUB Mam 


nSMULUN 


OcBcon, 

*.!«. 4* 


MELK (Ocaa) 


Mala (hawk) 

PABA 


Kabai 

Tabi 


MOU 


Uwtai 


a1 ?8» 


(Not Haled) 


Nrab 

NAaOBLM 


Kaba 

I>AaiOABI 

Aaa 


Lira 

Mol 


MALO 


Woi 


LOLOOARO 


Rnan, a 


8UMBE* 


U.HtUBBU 


eauxi 

Tabi 


Kabai 

NAaoa 


■..... I Mbaba 

I Nmkatabi 

Moli (aa ateaa) 
MatBiKiniH 


a TIai aacoutB la an* 
aaual in itet aaef 
rank appaan w haea 
a daact n a i va name 

nail aa coadainna nao 
tida*. In iWa ttal, 
onioB m lack o 
aBacr, I aaiaci only 
inoa* nanaaa and lidaa 


OBA 


Soaabdtei 


Layaid.9 


FAKPBI 


Tabi 

Doaiai 

NAKWAiaoct 

Tnjn 


M«u< 


NOOABU * 
IJWUMI* 


run' 


* All ikaa 
tank* mar 
Iw dlirlM 


itaa a 
baref ewp*. 
MdiUniiaa* 
licular haa 
II 


NAOATAM 


Layaid, • 


Tabi 


NAOwAnooi 

Tbai 


MATAGWBl 


Layanl. • 


NOABAI 

Liwom 


Fibi 


Tabi 


Gabai 


MOu 

SiiBiniaiiiiB 

t,fmt 

Fibs 


WALURIOI 


Co dnna tBB. 

*.|Alia 


KVQK 


toa (load) 


Mou 

lAVtW (many) 

Visa (Inrins 
fiuiiad or 


Wan 


Pntebly 

DUINDt’l 


Da a rwi , 
S. p. 4»7 


HVNGWK 


(Lmaer leadaa 

nnisimd 


MntI 

Limnu 


CThmt 4 Buin 
amte an (ot- 
Inirad by aupar- 
f UMu a i ary laidi) 


RAOA 


Nonh 


QATVENUA 


Codfinatao. 

1«4 


LOU< 


MA lAMOBtU) 

(ataea ol yoiaih) 

Gab ut nAwmiui 
(oven af tea Hate) 
MA WIVt 
Cabi bmu 
(aiydinaa) 

WoOA 

(•(ofia endl tat io 
tea at 


LAMALAKOA 


Raaan. 

I, nt. h P- tlO 


Bar. lodafa Bvto 


LOU 


Tabi 


Mat 

tjSr**^’ 

Nooouls 

Lnui 


Vnu 


t Pntahiy 
■'Doltnaa 


Mou 

teVABAHDA 

OUM — 

VlBH 

Lmw 

Oau 

VlBA 


Camnt 


BAT-XAPI 


Kabaiaba 

ktAirOT 


rORNOWOL 


I. iwtTpp*^** «• 


Mac 

Liarm 

VO 

Mabiab 


WARSANOUL 


Tna. 

Bl'buno 

Mim. (cyan) 


Bnn* 

(aiBteac piB> 


Mot* 

(oaanaa traa 7) 
Abal (Uddea) 

At otAOB tnocia) 
Ran (B*itar)t 
MUIL OUBOWaRI 
(dty ryoa leaf) 
MB (Bora of 
Maby apple) 


• (in » Mib- 
«nd« 

t H« 3 aab- 


•LMBRtM 


FANTINC 


p. lU 


SULOL 


*.p.6«* 


MA-NGGR 


BauNo 

Vm* 

Sabban 

Nonm 

CtnABB. 

Xaim 


Meum 

ijiacaABi.* 


Tbera 

tn a _ 

hart t i a r n an tha 
atBA aad pta ol 
Raga wiib iha 
Babano err ad 

I - a-B 


Nook 

PinoMAV 

Mwur 

TAKonr 

Fwbulnu 

PWIBANO rue 
Bababam 

Luit. 


COUMB. 

Naiw (hat 


ManiBliN (lia 1 

anea a) 

lAIBTABO 

MAA 


Tfan la ooewa 
alan. nllh 


ia Rnaia'a OKpuh- 
UM MS„ and la 
Oeaoai. 4. p. S7t. 
Spataar (S. p. 30!) 
•ma a iiniilai Hal 
ariih 


LONWOLWOL 

(DipFoia) 




MAXGCE 


Babano 


Babano air 
(vn-iKaw) 


Nim 

WnBWtn 


MaroBW 

UnVABO 

Mal 


• Thb hai oecun 
ala hi Daaecaa. 
4,p.»T» 


CTl 


Wei 


BiniUMBA 


DaaooiA 
Kp. 104 


MEOf 


BiflUhMP 

Wmm ! 

Tambat 
Taisbat ubd 


7 Mal 
I MtLMVH 


MALEKVLA 


Ete C« 


VANBADT 
(For Sandwich) 


Daaote 

4.P.S3V 


MANGKI 


Mwbjw 

Tanook 

Babano 


KiaaoNii 


Xaim Ihonaa) 
COtOOB. 


Mwbluw 
Lon fABO 
Mal 


AULUA 




MANGKEA 


Baba 


CaAset. 


Mouna 


MabaI 


** Mal a Maba. 
Eteaihan he aaya : 
“ Odab an criM 
Mibain. ha tha 

BMW « S tiiolb 
d)17 ia Scaba" 
(p.«M> 


stNBAiaa 

(Unna) 


4, IS 370 


MAXOKI 


Na 

Mwmr 

Tanqop 


Xa n<* 

NOOUBMOOrB 


Miuok 

BimrABO* 

Na ww _ 
MALt 


O ne r nr ana an* 
caatauiollha pari* 
tien o4 Ibaa tana 


paal it a a 

A - --A- 

B^Bvmc 




t Na fsoordad hr 
DascatkTbaSoMi 
lalafij nalina tok 
tha aoha tha tha 


(Abb dOrict a 
Mal 


ShtALL ISLAXtys (VE. IwM 
ATCIIIN I 


WALA 


LayBtd,0 


Layaal.O 


UAKI 


WtB.ww. 


MAXI 


(AKl 


Lvbum 

Wn-BBL 


or 

ti 


Muon 

hU-TUk- 


Na 

Mlitn 

Rob wbbv Rix waati 

Mal Mu. 

MiL'tin XliL.nu 


Vh'<ai 


Mo 
\ta 1 


AO tonka aarriA 4AL i 
Me.*rKi im .oaadMk 


BIG NA.MBA.S 


Ntaftb-Ean 


Layard ' 


W3L.WR. 


4 


>■ 


Inlonnatian 
darivtd tern 
Atdrin 


Swttb-Wcat 


l,p.37| 


Obavii 
Bwn. - 


Vnaii* 


MtLIiNia 


Xnnfa.WnB 


lambgmbi: 


Layard.9* 


MANCKI 


' 

1 Seodi.Waat 

SaABhCaaa 

altBg.Uaa« 

SEXIAM. 

WORVUUL* Baa 
MRTANI'I 

MASKEI.A’NE 

IBIJANDri 

lATrid. 

1 pp Ikl-t 

*: 


OaaoaL 

4. p. ST4 

leBpat, 

tipp. 

MENGCI 


LLANGKI 

mangkk 

MANCKB 


' Thnn two. 
aad ipaeiaUy 
MoiON, 


Wtt'WIL 

Mbbtl 

Ltwnt 


AaTTN 

Mat-Ntk. 


Xi-MartaL 

Molowiw 


Mai 


Soparnunwrwy ranka 
utena tha lid* of 

UAL ant— 

SnAl 

KtWMBTAT 


I.343. 


* l>aaoan(4,pp.3 
14AI taoa%4 
nambar «d lanha 
man Laanhambu 
and LatBraS. ha 
lha bna an can- 
haaad, and amna 
■nay poaalMy ha 
paateui iiinai 

t Tha hnl 3 ranka 
•ca ranudad u 
dukdnaa nrte 


Ams-kon (hair Ota) 
M«-lLlwaAL 
iDJt. Buoam •> Batter) 
Babanibm* 

(O.V. NA*AUinitnM olada (ltd 

Amul - 


VOmnN (Mcaad Itaa) 


XaA.LAL 
Mbat B)‘ It! 
TAB>tJi!«liNaoia 


kfAmAr 

itx N. Xauwia -gittr) 
WtTNIHiM (atom) 
MBALtOILt 


Maw>|jiwuwta 


Ni-Mamt. teytrn) 
Mlluwvn 
Ui-S Nt-amartt 


.dance) 


ptAMH aia 
Mwtur LAL 

, Vmaiinl (alna) 
htAANii tLLvaaia 

‘ .l>ltltL 

rAMIKrtnann 

; jriLMamui AioL 

LWBU 

> AAA! aaLMBA 
: I'lAA 
AitMa 

MBUMBAI ULi 

; klarn-w 

ktlLAMOA Wiri 

1 aa Pit aAUAf (at ihs aatafk 
. al haaran) 

Marta 

MtiLcav* Mvnm uaoN 


Mmamt 


Mbu.iaa 

IA padM ahl • w>h.aad<a • 


Namal aaria 


AMBBCm 

DAwmiBit 

Tti 


Aubaa 

Abm 

Auaiok 

TaLAUraa 

MamAV 

MteuaBAL 

Vabilalau 


Mbauaa 

MiAiim 

Ault 
Vat HAL 
Sal rat 


Mbalial 

t(>..V. Na*ahh. krmnhaly 
hida) I’ 

Muuiwvti BPLaarBAy |‘ 

FoOonad t>y It ntpcaaumaa. 
aty racte nek titba .MaAUAa 
and MliawI'n. tedodma i 
mn nath tnin ri— 

Nawal 

Ntau 


tt’ah aattatti e ata po o wa (aa Apart teiB ihmatiam kaaad 
•rnela quoted) lha tanlu 007' an body daoNalaas l>csooa 
liadmiud nno 1 aronpa »— 1, daiiipieatea 4 BamBia ►** 

(It AteBtw to AIOLAL ttean' ID AMBKon.Nwaor aiLahiL 

b ti nft mifiiitiio iMMt 

ttiNo-uiJU a> M*w*LAit*. (DATrsoLw.aniAMjLwvi 
OAWVI, aa oaactlnB WMaUL and Mt^'Airy 
atom nwauinanta Nnaim. aana, llt|h 

<3IN|.Anaiu.aanaBida,aaaaB! MaaiU 

nBaaentme aaactad { (1) kU-U-niw upnatd* lo^ 


la IIWM dwncia da nak ha a 4aat»i|m>» ninaa m aril a a tfit Tka 
ahoaa lOa giaa lha «Ma only A fear daatnpalaa naawa anty liana haan 
added ni haac h an aftat tta hitata DJt. Fa ahaa daacnata* aaaaaa, oa 
ta lta ata a gina 


I My. Tom HarrbMia has fiuthcr rreordt ot ranks in many distriets of Ssnin aad other alands, l ec Li ved loo Uie to go to press. 


Tabssino 


I 


Mstolsai 

IhAILtAV 

BanLana 

VnriLBON 


Rai.ias 

Makiw 

Auart 


* (Juutad In Uaaeoa. 
I. pp 370.7 

• * tilth OM** 
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GLOSSARY 


Glossary of VAO words appearing in this book, including, for comparativ-c 

f urposcs, a few from the two Small Islands of Atchin (A.) and Wala (W.). 
ndoncsian (IN.) and some Polynesian (PN.) roots have been kindly supplied 
by the Rev. Dr. A. Capcll. Comparative material from Malekula and other 
Melanesian islands will be found in the relevant places throughout the text. 

Owing to the phonetic peculiarities mentioned on pp. 25 and 219 (note 3), 
to the (act that the author’s main philological work was done on .Atchin and 
no detailed study of this kind was made on Vao, and to the inclusion of worcb 
recorded by Godefroy, the spelling of which did not always accord with his 
own, certain inconsistencies in spelling have been unavoidable, but these have, 
where possible, been indicated by a system of cross-referencing in the Glossary. 
Since it was known on Vao that the author spoke Atchin and all Small 
Islanders through trade and intermarriage are lamiliar with one another’s 
languages and out of politeness help one another out by using occasional 
phrases from their interlocutor’s dialects, it may be that a few Atchin wor^ 
may have been included as belonging to Vao, but care has been taken to avoid 
this as much as possible, and in aJl known cases such Atchin words have been 
marked with the letter A. 

The only Vao words included in this book which do not appear in the 
Glossary are personal names, names of ranks and some titles, all of which 
will be found in the Index. 

The French Roman Catholic Marist Mission on the island had at the 
time of my visit compiled a considerable vocabulary which it is hoped still 
exists, and may one day be made available to philological students. 

A feature shared by Vao with all the Small Islands, and found also in 
most Malekulon languages, is the exbtence of indefinite articles, usually 
beginning with 11, su^ as mi-, lu-, etc., but sometimes with gk preceding a 
great number of nouns. These Mng sometimes separable, but sometimes 
inseparable from the noun they qual^, they have been included hyphened 
on to the noun, but for the sake of comparison with other languages the 
noun, even if inseparable from the article, is placed in the Glossary under 
its own initial letter. Thus na-ko appears under k, not under n. In the 
few cases where there is not svifl 5 cient comparative evidence to make the 
correct separation, the noun appears without hyphen under n. H^^ihcns 
have also been used as far as possible, though with some exceptions, to 
indicate the component parts of all words. 

List or Sutfixed Pronouns and Possessive Pronouns 

Suffixed pronouns, atuched chiefly to kinship terms and terms indicating 
parts of the body, and occasionally to some other words, are: 

Sing. 

I. ~k{u) • e.g. temak, my father batuk, my head 

2. -m temam baium 

3. -n temen batun 

* Also -ohu, see mbambtahu, my mother, p. 127. 

TM 
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Plur. 

I (incl.). -r temar 

I (cxcl.). -mam Umamam 

2. -mi tmami 

3 ' temar 

Posstsstte pronouns take similar suffixes, but 
noun to which they refer. They are: 


Sing. 

1. 

2. 
3 - 

Plur. 


ujcd for 
genenJ 
objecti 

mik{u) 

man 

nin(nm) 


uaed for 
all food* 


ghaku 

gham 

ghan 


used Cor 
all drink 


maku 

mam 

man 


batur 

batumam 

batumi 

batur 

vary in relation to the class of 

uaed for general objects often in 
place of aul, but Ira frequently 
and in a more pcnonal sense 


I (incl.). nere, nandre ghar^e) mar 

1 (®tcl.). nimam, nemt ghamam mamam 
2. .*'*"'* ghami mnmi 

3* [rusjnire ghar mar 


present 

taluk 

talam 

talon 


talar 

talamam 

talami 

talar 


future 

taoaluk^ 

tavalam 

tacalan 


taxudar 

tavalamam 

tacalami 

tatudar 


these ^y be used cither before or after the noun they qualify. If 
placed after, the pronoun may be preceded by the article no-. Thus 

nuku mbo na-matean na-mtk, my pig for my death, 234 (note i): 

cactne na-nuk, my woman (wiJfe), 130; 

lo-mbat tus-Huk, my guardian, 504; 

moo ghal na-nuk, my novice, 504; 

ra hele gkamban run, we sew up the sails (of it), 467. 

gha- (3rd sing, ghan), used for all food, is clearly connected with ghani, 
«t. txamplo are; ghu lore na-td na-ghan, 1 will give him the fowl (to cat, 
^t to be kept ^ve), 189 (note 3); ta-mat ghami, tlus is your corpse (to eat), 

“• mer-sean, puddings for (the food 

01; tne old n^, 554; an exception to its use solely for drink appears to be; 
woroan na-ghak, my woroan (a kinship group), 134. 

m^u (3rd sing, man), used for all c^nk, may be connected with A. mimim', 
to dnnk. 


A 

a, I. prefix indica ti ng direction; a-ut, up, 
high; a-^, dow^ low 
a, a. copulative particle; a range a vela — 
a range a vi Bu, he wtshes to tail, he 
aiahea to go to Ambrim, 469 
a. 3. relative particle; m-kim a na-toh na- 
lang, house of the tta-Uayg pudding, 551 
aghav, ? appointed day; faiamp gha me 
aghav hangamil barigh, ToUunp will | 
come on the appointed day, ten days ' 
from to-day, 371 _ 1 

n’aghon, face; image of human'face repre- | 
tenting anceston carved on the top of ' 
■008*1 347 - Misprint for na-ghon (q.v.) I 


ni-ab,^w-booe (of tusked boar); A. m-cr; 
IN. <9<iy: mibale m-ah, radt (lit. 
"stand") erected for display of pigs' 
jaws, 40a 

anud, A. dancing-ground, 60. See gkamal 
n’amil, W. dancing-ground, 60. Sw gkamal 
amp, quivering in death agony. See oamb 
na-amp, K. fire; V. gkatnb 
-amu, Melteg-amu, ,Maki title, 43a ff. 

-an, nominal sutTix, see -ran; e.g. rumkul, 
to TO down to the shore, noun sumkulam 
nr, verbal pronoun, 3rd plur. indefinite; 
thj^: or vanu. they welcome the 
villages, 316 

ni-ar. 1^ f^, 73; a. m-er; ku m-ar, 
birth-enclosure, 73 , 389 , 4 x 3 , 443 


‘ For future acme of the particle m, see m (2). 
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asar, to mhuu! the M crifi cul siRiuI 00 the 
gongt, 313; asarm, sacrificial signal, 

3 * 3 . 34 ? . . ■ 

at, to remain, stay, be; « al ne-mm, he n 
(stays) St home; Lt~M, second title 
bestowed on Mski-men's wives (lit. 
"she stays at home"), 395, 7*8; Auan, 
name of a mortuary rite, 560 | 

ni^at, thatch-palm, 401; IN. atep-, panels of, | 
used for roofi^, 441-3 
ghe-atat, thwarts (of s canM), 456, 467 
aul, high, upper; (a-u/)- 
avol, Hal avci, outrifqcce platform, 467 1 

oa-avu, plaited penis-wrapper, 42, 483, 5x0 ' 
(note a), S40 

N’av-av, Molckulan vill^, said to be place 
of origin of Initiation and the Maki. 
See Index 

B 

Ba, Oba (Lepers Island), 308, 330 
bageran, A. cumulus cloud, 215; used as 
personal name, 733; V. bakerm, slw 
bagho, (oa-mbagho), the operation of in¬ 
cision, 508, hence us^ for whole 
initiatian rite. 483-$, Map Vll; A. 
bahoi W. mbahi; bogho homb~homb, 
complete initiation rite, 498; bagho ru, 
“good initiation,” 500; A. baho res 
baghoi, to incite, $08 

bagure, tree u^ for making tea-going 
canoes, 462; A. bahure 
bahi, A. shark, 486; sieipiot bahi, “shark’s 
tongue," referring to hardwood stick 
inserted under the foreskin during the 
operation of incision, 48$; bahi e haui, 

“ the shark bites,” used of the operation 
itself, 485 I 

babo, A. incision, initiatioo, 483; V. bagho; , 
(iofio n'dt-dt, form of initiation rite on 
Atchin, 313, 4^, 505 (note t); b<^ 
turrput, form of initiation rite on Atchin; 
baho ret, "good initiation,” 500; V, 
bagho ru; baho pu pal, “baho will sacri¬ 
fice,” 4% (note a) 

bak-bakean, expiatory sacrifice, sacrifice of 
atonement, 396 (note 3); propitiatory 
gift, 334 - See mboM.*) 
bakenm, sky-world, 214, 337; A. bagrram 
bakral, ^isade round house-enclosure, 71 
ba-mbare, species of bird; sand-tradng of 
(ba-mbart), 68a (Fig. 82); carvings of 
imbambar) as subsidiary figurc-he^ on 
canoe, 467; A. ptoe-pteerr 
bambaru. See mbaru 
bang-ne-im, (Quarter-Lodge, 63. 198. See 
ma-mbauge 

barang, (mbarang), cave, 36, 707, 719: 
A. pwreng; barang ma ta-mat, cave of 
the dead, 227 

barigh, to-day; hangatad barigh, ten days 
from to-day, 371; hangamd roman ght- 
mbut barigh muM, Maki will be seventeen 
days from to-day, 377 
bat, head. See pet 


bat, A. "stone,” used os prefix to names of 
culture-heroes, 18, see to-bat, 

novice’s guardian in initiation, 49a; 
Ka-bat, culture-hero(es) in Seniang, 
493; incorporated in names su^ m 
A mbst given to light-skiiuied immi¬ 
grants, 493-3. See mbat 
batin(e), upper canine, specially that of 
boM, extracted to let tusks grow, 339 
(note 1) 

batutun (Ranon), matrilineal moiety, 121 
bebak, rite of inaking the slit in slit gongs, 

bet, Others; bei na mer~uan, old man's 
feathers, 540 

benalum, species of bamboo used as tube 
through whiidi dead man is fed during 
communion rite, 542; A. pinahan 
ber, I. post, see na-mberiti); her mele, lateral 
struts, 441; ber hangatcul, “ ten posts," 
the name for the ghamal at Pete-hul, 76, 
441 (Fig. 53); ber tur, centre-posts, lit. 

“ standing posts,” 440 

ber, 2. “ripe,” 561 (note i), see nu-mbar; 
A. mpm; ber-marel, name for rite held 
on the Seventh Day after the death of 
a young man, 560-1 
bet, in bet-ghate, term for rain-maker 
bete-ram, "head of the yam,” term used 
for “eldest son,” 166 (note 1), 181, 286, 
554; brte-ram pavine, “fonale bete- 
ram,” eldest dsughter, 18a. See 6o( 
bete-won, in vain, 404; A. na-tcon 
betige, single, alone, 302; rom betige, ” Ime- 
yam” presented during ritual distribu¬ 
tion of food, 302 

beturu, sleepin^mat, 178, 249 (note 1), sec 
prturu; k.borol aon 

bibure, species of yam planted during 
mortu^ rites, 330; created by snoke- 
woiium, 581 (note 2) 

biton, umbilical cord, 176; W. bOton; IN. 
puter 

b6, (na-mb6), general term for pig, tusked 
boar, 242, 243, 245; W. bd; A. buha; 
lS.babui,babtci,babi: M-rnr, sow, 243; 
nefia na-mborav (A. add'ii picere-paere), 
"home-bred tusker,” meaning tusked 
boar bred of the owner’s own sow, 242; 
W-tmre (A. ni-cenra), re-entrant-tusker, 
243, 246 (spelt bouar by Godefnoy, 195); 
6<i-, used as prefix to terms for tusked 
boars in various stages of growth, 246-7: 
bd-vi-gkUi, ritual exhibition of tusked 
boors, 380 

bong, (na-mbong), black, darkness, night, 
period of 24 hours; hence: rite, notable 
occasion, date; IN. {m)bengi; bong e- 
tim. Fifth Day, 391; bong movul gke- 
tol. Thirtieth Day after Death, Maki. 
etc., 291; na-mbong, black ashes, used 
for blackening the face during nioum- 
ing, 540; \V. bong le naad, crickets, 
230 (note i); •M-iis6oitg m<m hangaaul 
roman ghe-mbSt, the Hundred and 
Ses'cnth Day (after Incision), 519 
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bor*mbaru, leaf, uted for maHwg infusion 
to cure inchioo wound, 513 
bomi wron, A. nut on whi^ a child is laid 
to receive its name, 178 (note 1); V. 
beturu 

bot, **foundation,’’ "origin," or “chief 
person,” 383; botmi-mb^ho,"founden I 
(or ‘First Men*) of Initiation,’’ 497. 
See •Aot, btlt-ram 

boi*mau, name of a processional dance, 324, j 
383. 7*9! A. oot-mdu; W. (tot-meic. 
Cf. miot, trunk (of a tree) | 

bot-mewT, W. See bot-mau, 383 
bot mdUmblige, nusk shaped like a kite. 
68a 

bol-mbw, A. See bot-mau, 383 
bouar, G^efroy’a spelling of bo-wart, 195. 
Sw M 

Bb -vi-gbih, exhibition of pigs, 369 (note), I 
380. See 6d 

bd-ware, (bouar), re-entrant-tusker, 343 ff. 
See M 

Bu, Ambrim, 469. See MbQ 
bughute, (bu^to ne-him), rear end of the 
house, 440 

bttha, A. pig, ^3; V. bd \ 

bumbu, k in s h i p term for grandparents, 130: 
(IN. word) 

bor-tambean, a mortuary rite, 554 
burc-bureni, A. a serpentine movement in 
dancing, 313 (note 4); V, vire-cirt 
bwes-bwes, W. penis-wrapper, 481 (note 1); 

A. na-mbaet; V. mi-mba-nu-mbe 
bwrulim (Ranon), patrilineal descent group, 
119 (note), 131, 123 

O 

n’daa, A. sea, sea-water; V. ut 
diray, species of 6sh, inock name for leaf- 
infusion applied to tneision wound, 513 | 
dromghe, doing anything for the first time, 
e.g. woman bearing her first child; vtl 
dromght, to dance first, 317 

1 

E 

verbal pronoun, 3rd sing, indefinite: 
e Tongt a vala, he wishes to sail. 649; 
e wufr. he deports. 55a, 559; e hu-hu m, 
she suckles it, 178; as copulative: U- 
ghttr t kumbe, woman’s title, lit, “old 
lady who is honourable,’’ 564; as par- ' 
tide making a verb into a noun: e ' 
mbrre, “it curves,’’ used as noun for 
curved end of side wall to ghamal, 443- ' 
443; t lohurt, “he operates,’’ used as 
noun for "operation" of incision, 508; 1 
t lim, five, 291, see gke . 

-ean, the most ususl form of nominal suilix; | 
maltan, death feast (from mat, tlead), 
544. Cf. bak-bakean, htk-ktktUam, 
mattam, rett-rtveoH, tameait, taurrau, 
letram, tor-tortau, rag-vagaitau, war- ; 
imrraa, witeihtau. Sw auo -an, -rn, 
-ion, -uan 


n el, A. wood, 97; V. gAe(3); ii’o ataweng, 
wooden inuges, 97; ancestor-images 
erected in front of shrines, 97, 568 
emb, woman’s mat-skirt. See arinb; ghamb- 
ghamb 

-en, nominal suffix; asaren, sacrificial signal 
(from atar), 313, 349. Cf. limbran, 
timbaten, etc. Sec -tan 
nl-er, A reed fence; V. m-ar; td-rr merer, 
of. 389 (note 3 ), 635 

G 

gnmul, place where four village streett meet, 
73 (note i) 

gan, gani. Sk ghani 
garat, we-garat, young coconut. 635 
gha, I. ver^l pronoun, 3rd plur. (future or 
indefinite); Tblompg/idOTefthemenoO, 
'Tolainp (they) will come, 371; gha 
tirt-virt, they dance in serpentine 
couTM, 333, 5 to 

gha, 3 . indefinite article; gha-tambol, the 
lambol tree, 82. 171, 355 
8*“. 3- prefix to the numeral “two"; ru, 
gha-ru, two, 393. See gfieft). e 
(na-) gh a m al, cent^ village building con¬ 
nected with the Maki and sacred to 
men, 60; "place of sacrifice," 61, tte 
Index; philologically related to A. amal, 
W. n'amil 

(na-)gha-mhan. tail, lit. “wing." 460; A. 
na-mban 

ghamb, fire; A. na-amp-, Ghamba Lep, 
term for Flying Tricksters, probably 
meaning "Great Fire," 238 
gbamb-ghamb, spran, 613. See emb 
ghamb-ghamb-lehi, pig of which the tower 
canine is about to appear, 246 
ghani, to cat, 531, 619; ra gkam, let us eat, 
638 (note 3); ga-gatd, to eat constantly 
(in the past), 619; gtn-gan, to cat to¬ 
gether, 198; na-man gm-gan, birds of 
prey, 630; ghen-ghtman, pigs killed and 
given for food only, 351; A ham; 

IN.Me)" 

na-ghar, kind of shellfish, 579 
gharu, south-west wind, 634 
ghat, bad, holy; W.jahat. See hat 
gha-tambol, species of tree, 82. See tambol 
ghati, to bite; A. halsi. See ghttt-ghati 
na-ghav, species of crab (sacrificed instead 
of pigs), 579 

gbayigo, malay apple, the red fruit of which 
it symbolic of incision wound, 508; 
A. a'otv; Fiji kabtka 

ghe, I. prefix to certain numerals; ght-le, 
one, 371; ghe-tol, three, 391, 401; ght- 
mMt. seven, 377. 519 (but gha-ru, two; 
t-bm, five) 

ebe, 2. '■*tbal pronoun, 3nd plur. indefinite; 

ghe tUT a-m, “(you) stand up," 371 
*be. 3. general term for tree, 433 (note 6); 
A. n'ei; IN. koyu; hence: post, 
wooden image; ghe meme, wooden 
image of fiKe ivith protruding tongue. 
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4«, cf. A. m'ei aeatcmg-, ght-atat, 
ihwnm of a canoe, 458, 467; gh€-v<il- 
val, itructurc to support attached-yams. 


ne-ghe, lar« variety of ka\a, 376; ne-^ht 
na kata root cictalcd during 

announcement of date of great Malu 
sacrifice, 376 

ghcli, to dig; A. hilt; IN. kali; ra ghtU 
na-mbu, we plant bamboos (in the 
middle of the dancing-ground), 374 
(note i) 

gbeluvghe, third largest upright gong, 346; 

probably ghr (3) -tyvghe 
ghen-ghenian, pigs killed and given for 
food only, 351. Sec gham 
ghete-ghati, feast of communion, 177, 364, 
45«. 465; A. fcotri. Sec ghati 
ghigh, out, all out, 369 (note 1); bd-vi-gkih, 
exhibition of pi^ lit. “pigs go out,” 
380; rtn-cf-g/nA, name of a rite in 
which fi~gkih means “ go all out,” 369 
na-ghimb6, species of yam, name for sand- | 
tracing design, 658 (Fig. 64); A. aa- 
himp 

ghini, pronoun object, 3rd sing, plur., it, 
them; ra voU ghim, we pay for it, 178; 
ra rt ghini lanu, we set them out for 
each place, 303; ra saU ghini ghoaov U, 
we remove the salt-water from them, 
353; t ghore ghini ro~mbung-mbung, he 
removes from himself (or from them) 
(the effect oO the ro-mbung-mbung 
leaves, ^5 

ghir, to indae, make sand-tracing design, 
649, 673. See tc 6 r 

ghire, cardinal pronoun, 1st plur. inclusive, 
we, let us, 541; A. ihir 
ghirire, pig presented to members of intro¬ 
ducing line as payment for right to 
transport logs for manufacture of gongs. 


gho, verbal pronoun, and sing, indefinite, 
thou; A. ha; IN. haa 
ghoagh, gohoghine, term for pigs cut up and 
distribute during mortuary rites, 547, 
^ 556. 56* , 
ghoal, attached-jram, 303 
gboghon, bitter, 555 

nn-ghon, face; term used for “fore-stone” 
in Mski ritual, 435, see n’aghon; A. 
on; IN. hadtp, front; na-ghon nt-kim, 
fiice (front) ot the house, 440 
g(h)ore (ghoro), words recorded without 
discrimination between two apparently 
opposite meanings: (i) to surround, 
pursue, restrict, place a restriction on; 
ghoro ne-inu, tlw act of raiding the 
father's house at the birth of an eldest 
son, 18a; ghorr piUtgh, “catching rails” 
(an initiation hou), 515, cf. A. hor-har 
mara, “catching eels,” St 51 
ghori, women who sleep in the Lodge, 
where a mother has given birth to a 
child, 176; tutu g{h)orr, to bind, place 
a taboo on, “retain" a child or a bride. 


see tutu; used also for putting a cycas 
leaf, etc., to taboo a tree or road; her- 
gkar, front or rear wall of a house, see 
Tter-ghor; (a) open, out, tyfi (note 3); 
to open, remove a restriction, 407; A. 
hore; t ghore ghhd ro-mbung-mbung, he 
removes from himself (or from them) 
(the effect of) the 
leaves, 435; fhor-ghor, the act of re¬ 
moving restrictions imposed (a) on 
women after the Maki, 407, (6) on 
mortuary offidala during mortuary rites, 
556; tav-lav ghore, name of a gong- 
signid sounded when the screen is tom 
down from the place of sacrifice, 313, 
389, 407 (note 3), 430, 439; ghor-ghor 
Jera, the opening words of To-wcwe*s 
song celebrating an rad to fighting, 384 
ghowov, r<i tale ghini ghoecoc te, to purify 
(logs for gongs) from contact with t^ 
ses. 35*; ghoKof te, to purify 

(hull of canoe) from contact with the 
sea, 465 

ghter, old; A. tara; Le-gkler, title bestowed 
on Maki-man’s mother, 395; A. Le-ter 
ghu, verbal pronoun, ist sing, future; ghu 
lore na-ti na-ghan, I will give him the 
fowl to cat, (note 3) 
gbu-gbulat, alternative name for compli- 
menury pig, 304 (note a). See A. 
kalatti 

ghunsun, nose; A. gumun; W. guntin 
gialu, ro giaiu, species of creeper fed to 
pigs, M3-4 

na-gogo-hon-vat, phrase used for rite of 
hrading stones from one to another 
during building of stone-platform, 584 
(note i) 

gohoghine. See ghoagh 
golchi, to strip bark off a tree (in canoe- 
n^ing), 464 
gore. See ghore 

gu-ghugh, verb describing payments, 513 


H 

hag, to sit, to rest upon, 339; A. srk; t>s 
ha-hag, community labour, 329 (note 4); 
heh-hekeltan, “Settling-Down” dance. 
339; A. trk-teheleen 

hagh, to climb, 513; A. ta; IN. ntkoy. up 

hakaol, hibiscus, red Bowen emblematic of 
incision wound, 518; scented leaves of, 
inserted into arm-badge. 540; adorning 
message-yams, 179, 401; A. ttkatcul, 
tehol 

ne-haku, ist sing., name, 393; A. nt-tah, 
tu-ten; IN. ngaran 

na-hal (haiak, halar, ist sing, and plur.), 
road, path, 133, see ne-telu; A. m-tel; 
IN. jalan; general term for relative bv 
marriage, it*. «33, 7»«; mata-hal, 
"toad’s eye break in the wall for 
entrance into house-enclosure; A. 
meten trf; na-hal na-vuro, " the path of 
battle,” 676, 678 (Fig. 77) 
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hal, tofloai; A. To-AoZ-Ao/, thcxe who 
flo«t (i.e. white men); Ambi^ Ta-kai- 
Aai; A. To-ial-ud\ hat aval, outrigger 
platform, 460, 467 

halaghan, 3rd ling., voice, 356 (note a); 
uaed for any harmonioua aound; A. 
talon 

h a m al , A. tol-hamal, initiation lodge, 60. 
See M-hamal 

hamhe, adverb, where?; tw handte met, 
where are you going to? (miatranalated 
where do you come from ?), 547 
hangawul, ten, 440; A. tangatcul; IN. ta 
nga puluh 

bar, to aiune; Ta~gkar mo har ktlt, Ta-ghar 
ahinea again, at4; bi-htr-hari, boar 
with males gleaming, 146 
na-hare, wooden spear, 370, 598, tee Acre 
ta-mat 

!*■•» “bad" in the sense of “powerful" or 
“feared," 395 (note 3), 738; sacred or 
taboo, 533; used after adjective as 
superlative, “very," see gAof; A. ttau 
haiai, A. to bite, panake of communion 
feast, 541 (note a); V. gkati 
havean, turn, rotation, dannng in rotation, 
317; Aarvon # Aiw, the mm of the home- j 
village (to dance), 317 

he, to show; u ht-he, he shows it (u is the 
Oba form of pronoun) 

hek-hekelean, ‘Settling-Down" dance. I 
See hag ' 

hele, to sew up. 467 
hen, to sleep; IN. hinep, lie down 
here ta-mat, "ghost’s spear," uaed of a ■ 
spear tipped with human bone, 370, i 
S08. Seeao-Aore ' 

her-gbor, front or tear wall of any struemre, 
made of horiaontal bamboos, 441 (Fig. 
S3)> 540> 543- See ghort 
herum, hole in the reef, 356 (note 3) 
hi, answering cry at the end of Settling- 
Down danM, 371; hi-i-i-i, shrill cry | 
uttered during Settling-Down dance, 371 
na-higbo, small bird with white breast and 
blue tail, harbouring Melteg-ruih's 
ghost, 633 (note 1) 

Be-him(e), house, 119 (note), 448; IN. 
yuwoA, seea'imr, ae-tm; itr-Arine torine, 
woman’s house, <38; no-ghon nt-him, 
race (front) of the house," 440; mnA> 
ar-Arm. Maki for a house, 443; nt-kim 
na mer.uan, “the old man’s bouse," 
5^» ae-Arai a na^loh rta^lang, “house 
of the na-lang pudding," 551 
na-himp, A. species of yam, name for sand- 
traemg design, 658 (Fig. 65). See V. 
na-ghimbd 

h ina gh , in nagham kinagh, rite ending period 
of fasting after death, 563 
na-hit, A. octopus; no-hit rin la-matt, 
“octopus food of the ghosts," sand¬ 
tracing, 660 (Fig. 66 (a)) 
hiv-hiv, coral blocks surrounding grave, 
534; A. irir-iriv 

na-ho, chief bird 6gure-head attached to I 


ainoe prow, 373, Rgs. 48, 49, 467, 
Plate I; A. lolU 

hogotuk, reciprocal term used between 
brother and sister, also between members 
of opposite sex in some kinship group 
three generatiotu spart, 139; A. (sdtriA 
hokuri, scented herbs, 37a; A. ugur 
hOlOl, name for large ornament worn on 
back by Maki-tnen’s wives, 434; Ad 
heUt, grade of tusked boar, 346; merrr 
hSldl, grade of tusked boar wbra tusk 
has reaped the same position the 
second time round, 347 
bomb, separate, apart; homb-homb, separate, 
cf. A. nt-kim hom^ong, woman’s house; 
ne-rev homb-hontb, fore and aft waah- 
sttakes, 466 

hombombok, term used by members of a 
clan for one another, 134 (note) 
bombun, several, some; A. thopon 
bon, sacred, 555, 584 (note 1), 738 (note 4); 

A. Aon, Aon, taboo, boly, 555. See non 
bore, A. to chase; V. ghort (i); hor-hor 
mara, "catch eels," 515 
na-hore, coconut oil, $40 
hu, Au-Au, "to suckle," 73, 178-9; An m-ar 
na tcoroan, “ birth endosure," 73, 389, 
^ . 433. 443 

bui,aformofcrywhendancmg,si3. Seehurti 

hul, high, 75; Pete-hul, name of village 
meaning “High Stone," 75, sec a-id; 
IN. (h)ubi, head 

hulbuluan, communion feast, 547: A. 
shulshuUn 

hulup, species of fish, mock name for 
remedy for incision wound, 513 
nn-bumbe, honourable term of address and 
title for old man, 177, 359 ff-. 433, 469; 
A. no-rap; no-AumAr u, very old man, 
43*. 447; U-ghltr t-humbt, title for old 
woman of high rank, 564 
burei, to utter a when dancing, 5t3 
(note 1), see Aid; A. Aur 
na-hut, louM, 633 

I 

la, exclamation with which Speaker brings 
his speech to a close, 371, 377; audience 
replies "losu-e” 

-tan, nominal suffix, e.g. tmriAiVm, 466. Sec 
-tan 

ibl, three (archaic form), 75; Petcr-ihi, 
name of a village meaning “'Three 
Stones,” 75. Sec til, tol 
ne-im, house village, see no-him, n’imt; 
bang nt-im, Quarter-Lodge, 63; no-ref 
ne-rm, no-ref, of the home-triage, 437 
n’ime, bouse, village, 353, sec ne-dn, ne-him; 
none no mahi, “house of the Maki,” 
443; n’rme na-mbagho, “initiation 
P“J***,” S®4; n'intt na ttUan, “ women’s 
lo^.’’ lit. “house of the tete," 443; 
" ^ "o renran, “ the house that is shot 
■*> ’ 423; n'imt na vevtan, type of lodge, 
45* 
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K I 

ka, kam, \-crfaal pronoun, itt plur. past; ka '• 
imbate varime kam gam mo nik tt, we 
have cooked a woman an eaten her 
and fotind her very good (lit. “ we have 
cooked a woman, we have eaten her, she 
very good"), 619; kam lulo gore, we 
have retained her, 194 
(ro*)kalat, stinging'nettle, a symbol of 
dangerous strength, 85; us^ during 
gong>msking, 354; \a~fm-ghani~kalat, 
one of the h>ur founders of Pete-hul, 
85; IN. ha-laji 

kalalsi, A. to give in exchange, 304 (note a); 
V. gku-gkulat 

kal, to make fast. See vokdUlgh 

kal, to dig up yams; Aoi-Ao/, yam-table, 468; 
A., W. ktl-kfl 

kalo-n, penis; Kalo-xcon, personal name 
meaning “Holy Penis,” 434, saa; kalo 
tsatro; A. “thw penis (?) of the ttatca 
tree”; sand-tracing. 667 (Fig. 70); 3rd 
plur. kalor, 518 

kam. See ka 

kara, A. flying fox, 675 (Fig. 73); V. kere 
kara-kara, subsidiary purlin, 441 (Fig. 53) 
kel-kel, i. to re-distribute yams and bsma^, 
560 

kel-kel. A., W. yam-uble; V. kal-kal 
kele, again, ai4 

ker, to nuke (the earthen) foundation of a 
ghamal, u8 

kerc, t. the b^; kerr-ram, youngest son, 
lit. “bate of the yam,” 181 
kere, a. flying fox, 674 (Fig. 74): A. kara 
ker-keriel, Ima-, species of scented shrub, 

ki-ki,^to nuke fire, scratch or rub; ptmble 
connexion with the word .\taki, 69a 
(note 1) 

ko, exclamation. 616 

kobu, a core (in song-language ke-w, 3a 
(itote i)); Koicu, the best beach on ! 
Vao ' 

kbke, to carry in a bundle, yaa; ki-hike I 
ru-mbulalean, lume of a dance, lit. { 
“carryiiui dry banana leaves,” yaa 
kol-kol, A. circum-incision, 486 
kon, A. ttboo, holy, 555; particularly re¬ 
ferring to men, 7a8 (note 4). See kon, 
tcon 

oa-kor, “ancient custom”; paclwt con¬ 
taining magic substance used in canoe 
rites and taboo to women, 471. See 
na-kur 

koa-koaenn, act of trimnung the inside of 
canoe hull, jbs 

na-kur, kind of magic, 466 (note 1), 471 
(note 3), see na-kor; mara kur, nugician 
specialising in this type of magic deter¬ 
mines position of outrigger booms, 466; 
Kur-kur, personal name, 434; kur-kur- 
vat, covering stones for grave of dead 
nun buried in extended position, 471 
(note 3), 534, 54a 


L 

la-, locative particle, at. in, see U-; A. ib- 
(op, cemetery, lodge, 63; V. na-tamp, 
u^ as prefix to many lodge names, 76-7 
lage, to marry, 193. See lagk 
lagb, lage, to take, hence to nurry, 134; 
A. lax; IN. laki, adult, see laktl; reise 
lagh, married woman, 564 
lag(b)ean, taking, marrying, 134; marriage, 
193; vent KO lagkem, “women we 
ma^," Le. women belonging to the 
social group into which a man may 
marry, 134 

laghau, to cross over, jump over a fence; 
term for pig sacrificed when new gong 
b first taken into dancing-ground, 358 
laghen, undercut projwtion on bottom of 
gong for insertion into the ground, 346, 
4SO 

laba, testicle, 581; A. lot; Laka-mkar- 
mbar, personal name meaning " missing 
testicle,” 581 

takcl, “fecund,” 530, sec lagk; malakel, 
••young man,” lit. “having become 
fecund,” 530 

I na-lang, lok na-lax^, term for special pud¬ 
ding made during mortuary rites, 551 
lang, wind, 381; IN. latml, sky 
las, A. testicle, 581; V. iaka; lau-par-par, 
personal name meaning •' misaing 
I testicle,” $Ht 

lase, testicle, name for one of the dolmens 
erected at rear of gkattxal, 430; A. lax; 

• \.laha 

I la-laa, species of red yam symbolbing 
violent death, 631; A. Irtii-leU 
la-tap, A. cemetery and its accompanying 
lodge, 63; V. na-tamp 
lau, far; ne lau, fiom afar; IN./otcuA 
laua-e, reply nude by audience at the end of 
Speakcr’sspeech,3s8,37i,377; A.Iata-o 
laua-o, A. See V. laut-e, 371 
na-lav, twins, 176 (note a) 
le-, locative particle, see la-; le-iar, locative 
form of lu-uir, dancing-ground, 39, 87 
Le-, prefix to women's names. 364; prefix 
to women’s complimentao' titlra, 564; 
refix to name of Guardian Ghost Le- 
rv-krv; prefix to name of a dance, 
Le-tean, 319 

lehi, to see, 246; A. lest 
lek, to stay or remain, 395 
Le-lek, woman’s title meaning “she stays 
at home,” 393 

na-lel, bracelet of turbo shell, 43, 341 
na-leng, figure-dances and mumming plays; 
masc-oances, 336 ff., set Index; A. 
leng. to dance, 506; A. na-leng tcisketcin, 
women’s na-leng, equivalent to V. 
rokaik, 337 

letsi-leta, A. kind of yam, 631 (note t); 
V. lalas 

lighor, to make fast a canoe, 330; IN. laylay; 
to shape the end of the fog destined to 
become a gong, 330; to hang oneself 
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na*lil, ■ ihcll, umbilical cord depoaited in, 
176 

ae-limbe rmrah, canea uied in making 
thatch, A42 

lime, five (e-lim), tee mme, hand; bong 
yHm, fifth day, 177 

lingi, to lead, conduct, accompany, 228, 308; 
Lingi, name of the ghottly ferryman, 
228; ling-ling, to give tinall pip to 
relath-e-in-law after " circling for pigt," 
304; ling-lingtan, term for the tmall 
pip thut given, 308 

n«>lit, reed icreen, 355, 389, 550; A. na-Ull 
Ur, boar’i tutk, 247; liv-til-til, boar with 
three tusks, 247; Iw-vM-vol, boar with 
four tuika, 247 

liwia, A. low Nlaki rank, 717. See luuuth 
log-log, rumfru log-leg, a leafy branch held 
by tick man during dh-ining rite, 630: 
i~lok-lok 

lobure, to incite the foreskin, 508 
na-lok, V. and A pudding, 77; V. na- 
longk', na-lok na-lang, tpecial pudding 
co^ed on Fourteenth Day of mortuary 
ritet, 550-1; lok-woueteott, A. too 
"puddmgt for the dead man*' cooked 
during mortuary ritet, 554 (note i) 
lok-Iok, red nmaranthut Hwers used at 
decoration during marriage ritet, 194-5 
lol-hamal, A. Initiation Lodge, meaning 
“in the midtt of the (k)amal," 60, tee 
A. amal; W. n’amil; V. ghamat 
na-longk, pudding, 77, 198, 352, 467, 518. 
See na-lok 

lore, to make a present; ghu lore na-ld na- 
gkan, I will give him a fowl to eat, 189 
(note 3) 

lugha, middle; lugha na-ram, “middle of 
the yam," term used for ^ tons other 
than eldest and youngest, 181 
ne-lum, cool, used at mock term for fresh 
water during initiation rites, 515 
na-lut, A. reed screen; V. na-lit 
luvghc. Sec ghflitcghe 
no-luw, summoning signal on the gonp 
called ragh-raglu ne-hm, 312, 412, xiS 
luwush, A. Low Maki rank, 717. See lacu 

M 

ma, predicative article expressing immin¬ 
ence, 7t7 (note 1); related to V. nu, 
A. ma, to come, become, e.g. malakel, 
youth, lit. “having become fecund," 
530; vote malaJuT, nubile girl, 564; 
word Maki potaibly derived from itiu 
and the root kt, 692 (note 1) 
mah, provision-basket, 552; A. mat 
Maki, mcgslithic ritual cycle, t*t Index; 
MaU /hi. High Maki, 293; Maki iw- 
Idm ine'im), 293, 443; Maki Hangattml, 
old form of the rite, 274 
(al-)Mal, Maid title, 43t, tee Index; trans¬ 
lated “Sir," 433; meaning “ tacrificer," 
7t5; used in conjimction with name 
chosen by tacrificer, e.g. Mal-ialt, “ Sir 


who dartecs like the hawk," 433; Mal- 
logk, “Sir who stays at home," 433; 
Mal-xea-ru, “ twice Sir," 433 
m alakcL V, and A. young man, youth, 177, 
J30: composed of ma, particle indicat¬ 
ing becoming” and fi^/, fecund; IN. 
laki, adult; rendered in tong-language 
as nulanggeU, 404 (note 1). See lagk, 
laktl 

malaok, tree, the iiuier bark of which is 
used to ntake string (re/ malaok) used in 
the manufacture of woman’s rope girdle, 
«73 

roalal, quickly, 529 (note 1); ta-mat maJat, 
ghost of a middle-aged man (i.e. dead 
before his time), 529; # toor malat, bom 
too soon, 529 

maloghe, kava (small apcdcs of), 376 
(note 4), 437; A. mtlo 
malolo, title bmtowed on murderer after 
ritual death, lit. “the sacrifiMd one,” 
595 (note 1) 

mambik, grandchild, 130 
man, magic, 349, 354, 628; V. ne-man; A. 
id-num; IN. manang, power; mara 
man, magician. 349, 356, 560, 629: 
twite na man, midwife, 173, 628 
na-man, bird; na-man grn-gan, “birds of 
prey," 620 

mang, split bamboo, 257; served pieces of 
split bamboo laced over seams between 
planks of large canoes, 457; A. nt-mang 
mangau, money-matt, 249; wrapped round 
dead body of old man at bunal, 541-2; 
A. m-mbfvfn 

mara, person, man agent, 238 (note i), 349; 
mara man, general term for magician, 
tee man ; mara kur, magician practising a 
type of magic calM kur, 466, 467, 471; 
mara maki, Maki-man, 294; see mer ; 
A. nmere 

marwrure, wdld cane, reed, 550, 562; A- 
marwiri 

mas, A. food, see V. mah', V. masean, feast 
for which no return it expected, 300 
(note 1), 347; ma-ntornifi, woik that a 
man does for himself, 348; A. matring; 
matoamp, tingle pig killed and given for 
food only, 355 

maaan, stick for beating gongs, 346 
masing, love-herbs, 467 

mat, I. dead, 208; A. matt; la-mat, ghost 
of dead man, 177, ao8, 529 (ghcMtt of 
different ap-grades), 736; human 
victim destined for sacrifice, 431; 
corpse, 614; A. ta-matr, la-mat oamp, 
ghost of one slain in batde or who hiu 
died a violent death, 519, 610; appear¬ 
ing as “fiery ghost" or will^’.the-wisp. 
*35 ("-tt i), 631; ta-mat itwrogn, 

ghost (ancestors), stay quiet," 177, 
557 : mat-mat, dead; nime mat-mat, 
“ having the hands dead," laxy, 653 
**>*•» *• eye, sec nutrfn); La-mat-na-maki, 
lodge name meaning “ at the eye of the 
Maki," 76; maia-kal, “road’s eye.’* 
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th« opening in the waU icrving ■■ 
entrance to a houae*cncloiure, 357; A. 
mettn ul 

oa-mat, 3. kind of disguiae, 614 
matcan, death feaat, from mat (i). St* 
Index: A. melitn 
mavi, a plwt. See ro-mavi 
mbahi, W. incision, initiation. 483, 48s; 
philologically identical with A. ba/a, 
■'ahark,’’ 486; A. baho\ V. bagho 
nabak(e), see A. pek ; to carry on the head, 
3^ (note 3); mbagh-nA^h, widow's 
cap, made of plaited matting dyed red, 
worn by Maki-men’t wives after the 
Maki (spelt also mbak-mbak), 396; pro* 
pitiatory gift, 334; compensation, 437; 
mbfk-mbtk, propitiatory gift, 334: a 
fine, 396 (note 3); A. ptk-ptk, 396 
(note 3); bak-bakean, propitiatory gift, 
334; sacrifice made to ancestors to ex¬ 
piate an offence, sacrifice of atonement, 
396 (note 3); Sa-mbak, Tour \a-mbak, 
the most important danra in High Maki, 
339 ff.; Vtluan Sa-mbak, the most im¬ 
portant dance in the Maki for the 
erection of a gkamal, 330 ff.; A. Welen 
Si-tiArk; W. MtUngen Si-mbek, 334 
mbol, to sacrifice or be sacrificed, 634, 715, 
734. See pal, mpol 

na-mbal, hawk, 434, 734; probable con¬ 
nexion with mbal, to sacrifice, 734; 
hawk-banner, 373 

De-mbal, 1. stick us^ by dance-leader for 
beating time, 330, 369 
ne-mbal, a. consideration-pig, 304 
mbale ni-ah, rack (lit. “stand") for pigs’ 
jaws, 402 

mbamb, vent mbamb, woman with child, 
564, see nArmbf, A. pepe, to bear a child 
mbamoar, subsidiary bird figure-head on 
canoe prow, 460, 467. See bambart 
mbambeahu, ist sing., term of reference 
for mother, 127. S« ptbamb 
na-mban, arm-badge made of shell and 
coconut beads in ritual designs, 43, 540 
(na-)glta-mban, sail, lit. “wing,” 4te; A. 
na-mban 

na-mbange, banyan tree, 63; A. m'-mbfk 
mbar, 1. new; A. mpar; ta-mbanga mbar, 
new tapa mats, ^tt 

mbar, 2. to be missmg, see mbaru; A. par; 

Laka-mbar-mbar, “Missing Testicle” 
ou-mbar, ripe coconut; used as mock name 
for remMy applied to incisian wound, 
517; sec ber 

mbasai^, cave, 36, see Aarmv; La-mbarang, 
lodge name, lit. “at the cave,” 36, 76 
mbaru, to stray, 86 (note i); IN. haJugku, 
see mbar (2); To-rom-bAmbaru, personal 
name, means “straying wildfowl”; bar- 
mbani, a leaf used in infusion as remedy 
for incision wound, 513 
mbat, incorporated in names for ctilture- 
heroes (Ambst, Ha-mbat, etc.), 493, 
see bat, pal; lo-mbal, novice’s guardian 
in initiation, 493, 503 


mbale, to cook, 619 

na-mbe, gener^ term for gong, 346; gong- 
signal. 312-13; A. na-mher 
ni-mbek, A. banyan tree, 334 (note); V. 
lur-mfioitge; A. Si-mbek, name of a 
dance, 333. See mboM*) 
mbek-mb^, firte, propitiatory gift, 334; 

A. pek-pek. Sec m&aA(c) 
mbemM, term of address for mother, MSis, 
MBW, FBW, 127; womb, 128; A,pepe, 
to bear a child. Sm mbamb, mbambe^u 
na-mber(u), centre-poats of gkamal, 440-1. 
See ber (1) 

na-mbet, t. species of uro, 36 (note i) 
na-mbet, a. strips of dracaena leaf used as 
“counters,” 353 

nu-mbo, A. song; RU-m6o ta-Ba, “songs of 
the men of Oba,” 320; mt-mbo tamar, 
love-songs, 526 

na-mb6, general term for pig, 242; pig 
that has been weaned, 246. S<w M 
na-mbong. Sec bong 
na-mbor, 1. species of leaf, heated and used 
to clean wound. 509 
na-mbor, 2. mushroom, 633 
mbol, trunk (of a tree), 76 (note 4). Cf. bot, 
foundation, origin 

na-mbu, general term for bamboo, 374 
(note 1); IN. buluk 

Mbu, Ambrim, see Bu; ta-Afbi, man of 
Ambrim, 208 

mbulat, diy banana-leaves; Bo-mbulat, 
name of a dance, 321 

(na-)mbule, the moon, month; IN. bulan; 
A. na-vul 

mbun. See ro-mbun 

mbung-mbung, a plant. Sec ro-mbung- 
moung 

mbut, dumb; vivi mbut, the thick lip of a 
slit gong which is not struck. 347 
nu-mbut, coconut, stage of growth called, 
554 

na-mbut, message-yam”: single yam 
chosen for the smoothness of its ^n, 
decorated wdth croton leaves, used ss 
emblem by messengers, 301 
na-mbwres, A. penis-wrapper, 481, 510 
(note 2); rendered in pidgin EngUsh 
os “ruunbos,” cf. Big Nombas tribe, 
meaning “big penis-wrapper”; W. 
baes-bteet; V. nu-mba-mi-i^ 
me, 1. to come, motion towards the Speaker, 
37>> 3^7: (used also as a substantive 
verb) is, see ma; na-mbang ne me tine, 
the banyan which is large 
me, 2. exclomatioa; tee kambe me}, where are 
you going to ?; no nv Af .. . me, 1 am 
going to N ... (in text ae is erroneously 
traiulatcd “come from,” instead of 
“going to"), 547 

mel, I. cycas, 441 (note 1); A. na-mael 
mel, 2. A. dancing-ground, village, 579 
(note I); used in village names, e.g. 
Le-mel F^ke, C{, amal,gkamal, etc. 
melanggele, song variant of malakel, 404 
(note 1) 
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melArum, W. nunc of dancc-cycle per- ' 
fotmcd during dedication rite for eldeat | 
son, i86 

milavd, seaweed, the juice of which is used 
for healing incision wound, 509 
tneleie (ist sing. mtUUku), sleeping place, 

61 (note 3), 441 (note 1); W. mtUngen 
melingen, W. bed, 334; V. meltU; W. 

Mrlingrn Ni-mktk, name of a dsnee, 334 
melo, A. kava, small species of, 376 (note 4); 

V. wudoghe 

melolop, A. purlins (of a ghamal), 441 j 
(note 1) 

Melteg, Maki title, tee Indca, derived frocn 
the title Mai and the word leg, “to 
stay," aSo; translated “Lord," 433; j 
Melteg-aul, supernumerary title mean¬ 
ing “Lord of the Above," 733; Melleg- 
Mai, supemunterary title meaning 
“Lord Sir," 434; followed by personM ‘ 
name chosen title-taker, e.g. Melteg- 
tamat, “Lord Ghost," 433; Mtlt^- 
vatut, “ Lord of the place," 433. See ' 
also Meldek, Meluh, Mtlu in Index 
memel, creeper bearing ted fruit, the 
splitting of which gave rise to the first 
ntan and wonum, 79, 82. Sec noe-moel 
meme (3rd sing, memen), tongue, 178, 422 
(note 6); IN. maya; memen ne' tele, | 

“ the knife’s longue,” term for the hard¬ 
wood stick inserted under the foreskin ] 
in the operation of incision, 508; A. 
memen baJu, “shark’s tongue," 485, 
Atchin version of the above 
mer, (mwer), man, person, 530; A. mterre, 
see more; mer^tean, old man, 529 
merer, twice, double, 243; merer-pakeak, 
dride - tusker, 243, 247, meaning 

“pakeah, again," A. merer-peket', merer- 
hMt, grade of tusked boar, of which the 
tuak repeats the stage called MUU the 
second time round, 247; A. sn-rr merer, 
a reed fence of criss-cross design, 389 | 
(note 2), 635 I 

mes-mea, species of tree from which gongs 
are made, 346, 349; A. miih-math 
meto(>>), eye, ib (note 3), sec mat (2); mete- , 
mid, holm bored in hull and planks of 
a carsoe for lashing, 458, 467; meten tel, 

A. road’s eye, 357, V. mata-kal; meten 
ta-ghar, “Ta-ghar’s eyes," tusked boars 
hoisted on shoulder and dius presented 
to members of introducing “line” as 
payment, for dolmen, 368, for stone- 
platform, 416 

mele-ruho, return mortuary feast for 
matean, 556 

metsen, A. Dmth Feast, 545; V. matean 
meut, A. white, grey, black, 529 (note 2); 

V, mtit; IN. ma-hitam 
miah-masb, A. See mes-met 
mo, verbal pronoun, 3rd pers. past; Mai- 
kaU mo luka ravine, Mal-kali has led 
(i.e. married) a woman, 193; Ta-ghar 
aso, kar keU, Ta-ghar shines (lit. has 
shone out) again, 214; Meltek mo tuka. 


MALEKULA 

Meltek has taken her, 200; ka mbale 
ravine kam gam mo ruk te, we have 
cooked a woman and eaten her and 
found her very gotd (lit. “ she (aio) very 
good"). See latct (variant of mo, the 
variation beii^ due to phonetic infiuence 
of the foUowmg verb) 
na-moh, the bush, 512; A. la-mStk, in the 
bush 

moh oral, A. imvice, 492; V. moo gkal 
mfit, grey, 529 (note s); A ment; ta-mat 
m 6 t, glmt of a grey-headed old man, 
5*9. 531. 550 ff. 

mov ghal, novice, 49a, 503; A moh teal 
moy-ghal, fish, mode name for leaf used in 
infusion for cure of incision wound, 

513. 514 

movul, parucle indicating multiples of ten; 
A. m 6 ail-, gke-tol. Have; morulgke-tol, 
thirty, 291, 402 

mpal, to s^e, sacrifice, see pof, mbal‘, 
na-mpal, table-stone for dolmen, 367; 
bd mpal-pal-re, grade of tusked l^r at 
which the tusk meets (strikes) the upper 
canine, 246 

mpar, A. ripe, 561 (note i); V. ber, 2: mbar 
mpiri. Sec rampiri 

mul(e), go away, go back, SS». SS9; IN. 
buril, behind 

na-mul, wild orange used as miaailc in sham 
fight. 183: tree, 715 
mu m u n , shadow, soul, 257 (isote 3) 
na-mwel, A. cycas; V. mrf (1) 
mwer. See mer 

mwere, A. num, person; V. mara; mtcere 
n'dai, “sea folk," applied to all in¬ 
habitants of the Smdl Islairds, 24; 
aettere n'maki, Maki-men, 294 (note 2), 
V. mara Maki 

mwi, verbal pronoun, 3rd sing, past; na-rel 
lo-San mtti me, the na-rel of the men 
of Atchin has come, 387; na-rel mtei me 
ne le-tar, the na-rel has arrived on the 
dai>cin;^-ground, 387. Sec mo (variant 
of mn, the variation being due to 
phonetic infiuence of the following verb) 

N 

(The many nouns invariably preceded by 
the indefinite article na-, ne- are all placed 
under the initial letter following the article. 
In some cases where companitve philological 
es-idence ctubling this dhisioa is la^ng they 
ha\‘e been placed undivided under N) 

na-, I. separable or inseparable article pre¬ 
ceding many nouru. See ae- 
ita, 2. relative pronoun, who, equivalent to 
preposition of; vene na tcoroan, woman 
of (a man’s own) tcoroan, 134; vetu na 
le^kean, womra (whom) wc nuurry, 134; 
a.raie na maki, house of the Maki, 422; 
a’lme na vevean, house of (Le. belonging 
to) the rete«, 453; nr-kim na mer-teem, 
the old man's hoim (Lc. mortuary hut), 
534 
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aagham hinagb, rite after futmg for the 
dead, 563 

lui'ha, what ?; A. m-ie; IN. (i)opa, with 
article 

(iia>)nah, ipccica of plant; rombon na-iuiAt, 
leaves used for infusion as remedy for 
incision wound, 513 

nain ghorc, term for women who sleep with 
a mother after the birth of her child, 
176 

nmm, verbal pronoun, 1st plur., inclusive 
future, we; nam vm-vtnei rt, itam ga- 
gam re, we used to shoot and eat one 
another, 619 

namere, male; A. noroman; natuM namerr, 
male child, 130 

nara, species of fruit tree at which child’s ; 

feet are laid during naming rite, 178 1 

narhmb, rem narfimb, woman with full- 
developed breasts, 564 ' 

nardv, wooden bowl, 6^ 
oatuk, 1st sing., child, son, daughter, used 
also between husband and wife, 130; I 
IN. na/u, oftpring, see netim, iietun; I 
Hotuk namere, male child, 130; natuk 
vavine, female child; tine natuk, wife, ' 
lit. "my child’s mother,” 131; natuk 
tinar, “my child’s mothers,’* used for ' 
the wife and her classificatory sisters, 1 
131; feme natuk or natuk toman, “ my ^ 
child’s father,” husband, 131; pelegen | 
natuk, daughter’s husband’s parents, | 
13a: natuk tumbun or tumbun natuk, ■ 
“my child’s grandparents,” used for the 1 
daughter’s husband’s parents, 132. See 1 

netin, netun | 

oe-, I. separable or inseparable article pte- i 
ceding many nouns. See no¬ 
ne, 2. preposition, on. at ; na-rel nuri me ne 
U'tar, the na-rel hu arrived on the | 
dancing-ground, 387 

ne, 3. relative pronoun, which ; na-mbang ne 
me tine, the banyan which is large I 

nemb, see emb ; 

oera, here, 402 

netin, netun, 3rd sing., baby, child of, small; 
netun tutu (tehik), elder (younger) 
brother’s child, 130; netun hogotuk, 
my younger brother’s child (w.s.), 130; 
netun toguk, sister’s son, lit. “my little ^ 
maternal uncle”; netun mambik, my 
son’s son’s child; netin na-mborof, pigs , 
reared from a tow belonging to the 
owner, 242. See natuk. netun 
netun, small. Cf. natuk, netin | 

nev, tree, used for hull of dug-out canoe, 79, 
462; tree in the hollow trunk of whi(^ 
To-wewe met his voluntary death, 286 
ni, pronoun object. 3rd sing., him, her, it; e 
ku-hu ni, she suckles it, 179; e tulo m, 
he conducts her, 192; e tulo iti talagh, 
he recompenM the mortuary otbei^. 
556; e fggi m, “he is married to him” 
(i.e. the tutor to the novice), 503 
nime, hand, see lime, five; aiW mat-mat, 
“having the hands dead,” lazy, 653 ^ 

28 


ninge, (ni-oge), canary nut, 76; canary nuts 
used as su^titutc sacrifice, 579, 580 
nise, A what ?, 616; nite, tcahalImt, what, 
IS it war?, 616. See tew 
nia-naa, vet mt-nat, stone-platform, 412-13 
no, A. verbal particle, ist sing, indefinite 
tense, 547 

noar, ne-tar noar, weeding the dancing- 
giound, 363 

noe-moel, Godcfioy’s spelling of memel, 8z 
nu-, possessive root; na-nuk, my 
na-nu, coconut; A. na-ni 

O 

oamp, cf. amp, quivering in death agony; 
ta-mat oamp, ghost of one who has dira 
a violent death, see mat ; matoamp, 
single pig killed and given for food only, 
355. See meu 

oehag^ pigs sacrificed at burial, 543 
o hoi, o he, cry and answering cry in dialogue 
from old man’s grave, 547 
oi, cry uttered by leader of song, 285 
ombu na-ul, name of a mortuary rite, 546 
no-on, A. face, 76 (note 3); V. na-ghon 
ong, na-longk ong rehi kalor, pudding with 
foreskins in it, 518 

ne-As-As, "approach signal” sounded on 
gongs. 31a; in Xjohh Maki, 380, 386, 
388, in High Maki. 420, in Initiation, 
505, 510; A. a’drdr; bako a’dtds, type 
of Initiation rite on Atchin 

P 

pakeah, crescent-tusker, 243 (f.; A. pekes; 

merer-pakeah, circle-tusker. See merer 
pal, mbal, to sacrifice, to be sacrificed, to 
strike (ritually), 60. 246, 367; connected 
with Mai, 60; IN. paluh, see mbal, 
mpal\ A. e pale Maki, he makes the 
Nlaki sacrifice. 405 (note 4); A. Maki e 
pat, Maki is sacrificed, 403 (note 4); 
A. pat-pal, wooden sacrificial poles, 374 
(note 1): pal-pal na-mbb, sacrificial 
monoliths and small upright stones. 
367; ritual name of monolith, lit. “the 
sacrificial (stone) for pigs,” 417, 419; 
pat-palen Ipal-palon), large monolith, 
417; giant monolith at Tolamp, 584; 
stones supporting the dolmen, 367 
par, A. “to be missing,” 581; V. mbar (a); 

iMt-par-par, “Missing Testicle,” 381 
parav, long; t^r poroi', monolith, 417; Emil 
Petrov, name of an Atchin village, lit. 
“ long dancing-ground”; nt-rev parav, 
type of canop waih-strake, 466 
pal (B> 1.), stone, used as prefix to names of 
Big Nambas chiefs, 18. See belt, mbat 
palin(e), upper canine of tusked boar, 246, 
2S9 (note 1) 

pego, bread-fruit tree used for making 
canoe, 79 

pek, A. “ to carry on the head.” 396 (note 3), 
see mb<tM.t): pek-pek, a fine, 396 (note 
3); V. mM-mbek, betk-betkean 
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pekea, A. creacent-tuiker; paktah 
pclefak, ist <ing., wife's father, wife’s 
mother, daugntcr'a husband (m. and 
w.a.), 131, 133, 138; A. fiatlak 
pembe, strong liana, used as rope for 
hauling gongs, 351 

per>percan, ut^ercutting the hull of a 1 
canoe, 465; A. per-pari | 

pet, I. beginning, head, origin, see bat-, A. 
pti Kohil, magician, 572 (note 2), 
erroneously translated "stone" 
pet, a. ptI, stone, 75, sec ref, cof, icrf, oof; 
IN. {m)batu’, pet x>atu, "head of the 
stone," the solid part of a slit gong 
between the top of the slit and the top 
of the gong, 347; used in tillage names, 
C4J. Pete-ha, "High Stone"; plural 
peter-. Prfrr-tW, “1111X0 Stones” 
peCiir, t>T>e of upright slit gong, 346 (pos¬ 
sibly connected with (ur, to stand); A. 
paetur 

peturu, sleeping-mat, 541. Sec beturu 
pila, A. banded rail; die name of a dance, 
3 * 3 . SW. V. pilagh 

pUngh, banded rail; name of a dance, 323, ' 
548; A. pila\ Rel. pilak ' 

pil6n, bald; picttxd projection on upper end { 
of gong, by means of w'hich it is hauled, I 
346, 350 

pin a l u tn , A. spcocs of bamboo, 542 (prob¬ 
ably derived from Malekulan pro¬ 
montory of that name); V. benalum 
piriov, slit in gong through which it is 
hollowed out, 347; the creeper with 
which expert nugician measures its 
length, 354 

por-fmr, A. dream, 653 (note 5); V. pul 
potali, A. name of a rite, 281 I 

pul, dream, 653; A. por-por-, rtl put, \ 
“ dream-wratking,” 653 , 

pwc-pwcrc, A. a small bird, see ptcere- \ 
pnere; V. ba-mbare 

pwere-pwerc, A. sow (this word is used on 1 
682 (note i) as A. ^-non;m for V. | 
-mbare, a small bird, in a mis-spelling 
for pax-paere) , 

pwereng, A. cave, 707, 719; V. barang, 
mbarang 

pweter, A. stones, 591; used in place narttes, 
e.g. Puxter-ttHts, name of village on 
Atchin; V. peter. See pet 
pwetur, A. tj-pe of upright slit gong, 346; 
V, petur 

R 

ra, I. verbal particle, 1st plur. ind., in¬ 
definite, we, let us; ra uri pat-pal na- 
mbd, let us lever up the pig's aaioihcial 
stone, 418; ra tee ra te tm-wak, let us 
go and launch the caiK>e, 552; ra gheli 
ma-pibu, we plant the bamboos, 374 
(note 1); ra tmg, we weep, 55a 
m, a. species of tree 

ntgb, raghe, see A. rake, 412 (note 2); na- 
wAe ragh-raghe me-bae, " the summoning 


signal" sounded on the gongs, 312, 366, 
41a, 416, 420, 448; vet vi-vi ragk, used 
for stones collected for construction of 
the stone-platform, lit. probably " stones 
wdiich have been fetched.” 412 (note 2) 
rahe, A. See ne-ratan 
ne-rnhin, A. footstep, track, probably con¬ 
nected with the verb roAe, 312. 412 
(note 2); V. ragk 

ral, ^i, ret, to run, 318; to walk about, run, 
run about. Cf. na-rel, rit-dralen 
na-ram, general term for )-am, 181; belt- 
ram, eldest son. lit- "head of the yam,” 
181; htgka-ram, middle sotu, lit. 
"middle of the yam”; kere-eam, 
youngest son, lit. "base of the yam"; 
sec rom 

raman, connective particle in numerals 
between ten and twenty, e.g. hartgateul 
raman gha-ru, twxh’e, hangateul raman 
g/ie-miu/, seventeen. 377; motehangamd 
raman ghe-mhiit, a hundred and seven, 
519; A. roman-, the word means mid¬ 
rib of a leaf, us^ as tally 
ramben, first part of the 274, 362 

rampiri (possibly ro ai^ien), wooden scaffold¬ 
ing of piles, used in canoe building, 466 
rangon, branch. 498; rarpt-rang na-mSagho, 
“ the branching of initiation,'’ 498 
rar, na-rar, erythrina tree; wood of, used 
magically to make child grow strong, 
178; special, called rar na-taure, ery- 
thriiu tree planted in dancing-ground in 
connexion with dance called Taure and 
with mourning (taure), 420-1; A. m'- 
rere or n(tl)rere; W. rer 
na-ras, rafters, 419, 422; A. ne-rett 

rau, to hollow out; ro rau nu-trak, “we 
hollow out the canoe,” 464 

rav, I. tree, to |x>lcs of which sacrificed boars 
are slung after the Maki, 392 

rav, 2. W-ror, sow, 242; aa-rar, intcracx 
(hermaphrodite) pigs, 242 
ravak, tst sing., reciprocal term used be¬ 
tween husband's sister and brother's 
wife, 131 

re, I. pronoun object, ist plur., us, one 
another; nam ve-venei re, namga-gani re, 
we used to shoot and eat one another, 
lit. "shoot one another, cat one 
attother,” 619 

re, 2. to set out, display; ra re ghim tanu, 
we set them (heaps of yanu) out for 
each place, 303 

rchire, secular word for torch, 305, 507; 

A. rotker: (ritual term ne-ikOl) 
rchi, na-longk ong reki kalor, pudding with 
foreskins in it, 518 

rel, to walk about, run, run about, 318, 653; 
rel put, dream-walking, 653; na-rel, 
processional daiKe, 318 paitim. See 
ral, ril-draten 

res, to talk, speak; A. rets-, re-ret, song- 
vanant of ret, 414 (note i) 
tefs, A. to talk, speak, 404 (note 1) ; V. res 
oc-rev, wash-itrakes of a canoe, 458, 466 
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rcv-revean, the act of transporting the dug- ' 
out hull of a canoe from the mainlai^ 
to Vao, 465 

rewtai, A. to kill, sacrifice, 404 (note t). 
See non^ 

ne-rib, A. fmn nude of coconut leaf fronds, 
549 

ril-dralen, name of dance-rhythm, 313; W. 
reIJrel, ato, tee ral, rali, rtl, ma-rrt’, 
na-mbe ril-draUit, gong-signal, 313, $07, 
510 

ro, leaf, 443 (note 3); precedes name of 
plant, as in ro tor, croton leaf, sec tat, 
etc. See also regho (1). 
rogbo, 1. leaves, Icaly branch; A. roha, tee 
ro; rogho na-veir, green banana leaves, 
334 

rogho, 2. song-variant of rugh, cuned- 
n^er; rogho-va-nt, "twice curved.” 
403 

ro-go-rombol, species of seaweed with 
which de^ man beckons to ghostly 
ferryman, 227. See r^ho 
roba, A. leaf; roha aa-ti-itt, green banana 
leaves. 322; V. rogho 
rokaik, name of women’s dance, 337 
rom, I. wild, uncultivated, 86 (note); To- | 
rom-hambant, “straying wildfowl,” 85 
rom, 3. general term for yam, when preceding 
a qualifying adjective, 302, see rom; 
row btttgo, "lone-)'am," 303; rom- 1 
gogoti, kind of yam presented to every | 
group of males bom of a common father ; 
and mother during mortuary rites, 555 
ro-mavi, kind of branches used in rite 
called Rokaih, 385, 434 (note 1) '' 

romb-romb, upper wath-strideet of a canoe, 
460, 467 

romber-romber, name for an unpleasant 
kind of grass, used as mock name for 
pudding during initiation hoax, 516 1 

rdmDt, rombon na-nah, species of leaf { 
us^ to make infusion for cure of 
incision wound, 5t3, 514 
rombol, ro-go-rotmbol, species of seaweed, , 
227 

ro-mbulat, "dry bonatu leaves,” name of a 
processional dance, 331 ' 

ro-mbun, umbrella-palm leaf, 396; A. ' 
ropvn I 

ro-mbung-mbung, kind of branches waved , 
by Moki-mrn during Rokaik rite, 434 
rong, to wish, wont, 469; IN. dntgth, har, 
applied to any feeling 
rop-rop, heavy 

ropun, A. umbrella-palm leaf, used for 
wrapping, 609; V. rottAan 
rori, plant with r^ fruit representing blood 
in initiation hoax, 517; ro-rori, leaf, 
riioots of the ton' us^ as remedy for an 
ittcision wound, 517 
ro aaa, croton, t79. Sm tat 
roaher, A. secular word for torch. 305; V. 
rrhfrr 

ro-oigb, leaves of the dracaena, 401. See 
nxh 


ro-loro, species of wild yam, 401. See toro 
ro-viavi, kind of leaves, 56a. See viavi 
TO vile-^e, leaves, jio. See vile-vile 
row, a bow-1 

ru, good; A. ret, see raA; bagho nr, "good 
initiation,” 500; A. baho ret 
na-ru, A. ctirved-tu^er, 243; V. na-rugh 
rualo, rtorth-east wind, 79, 634 
ruelu, song-word for north-east wind, 382 
na-rugh, curved-tusker, 243 if.; A. tio-tu 
r&hdlC, bb rukili, grade of tusked boar, 
346 

ruk, good, 169. See ru 
ruk-waru, A. and W. Mold title of one who 
has sacrificed a twice-curved tusker, 244, 
7t8. See V. rugh 

rumbe, song variant of A. rratsi, to kill, 
sacrifice, 404 (note 1) 

rumbu log-log, kind of leafy branch used in 
divining for cause of aideness, 630 
ru-rurghen, large horizontal slit gong, 346 

S 

aa, A. to climb, 512; V. hagh 
aakel, A. to sit, 329; V. hag, see tek; tek- 
trkeleen, “Settling-Down” dance, 339; 
V. hek-heheleatt 

ne-asd, woman’s doncing-tnat, 548; A. nr- 
Ual 

sale, landing-place; na-tale ghotcov te, term 
lor pig killed, when dug-out for a canoe 
touches the shore of the island, 465 
na-sam, outrigger float, 458; A. iri-treai 
San, Voo name for Atchm; A. rnm; to- 
San, man of Atchin, 208 (note t) 
ne-«ar, dancing-ground, 59, 578 (note 3); 
locative le-tar, 87, or le-ttar used in 
village names on Malekulan mainland, 
e.g. Le-tar Atum, 578; Le-uar Sa- 
thum, 57U 

aarune, small porubic horizontal gonglet, 
346; A. (ioroM 

aaa, croton; ro tat, croton leax-es, 179; ro tat 
na-mbal, "croton leaves (dedicated to) 
the hawk,” worn by MaU-mcn in the 
back of their belts, 446 
sav, song-word meaning " what"; tav long, 
what wind?, 382. See iiur 
ae, t. to launch (a canoe), 552 
ae-, 2. superlative particle, very; uagh, 
middle-aged man (i.e. fully grown), 529, 
$30; mrr-teatt, very old man, S 39 : to- 
humbe te, term of respect for very 
honoured old man, 432; tvne ttagh, 
married woman a lit^ advanced in 
years, 564; ruh te, very good, 6t9 
aegur, A. scented herbs; V. hohuri 
ack, A. to sit tlown, rest upon, 32g; V. 
hag. See lakel 

aekaw^, (aekoi), A. See hakaul 
ne-oelu, song-word for "path,” 289; V. 
na-hal', A. m-tel 

aeru tel, cry emitted by the leader at end 
of song, 38a 

abcl-iel, song-word metming "to seek,” 289 
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■hemame, tond-word, apoken Atchin cqui- j 
valent: tfmam, itt plur. poM.pronoun, ! 
404 (note t) I 

abopon, A. aeveral. aomc; V. hombuit 
abu-ahu, A. caterpillar. 635 (Fig. 60) 
abul-abulen, A. communion feait; V. huj- \ 
huhum 

ne-sbill, and A. ritual term for torcb; 
aymbolic of tuaked boara, 306; accuiar 
name rehire; A. rather 

ro-aigb, Icavea of the dracaena, 401; cut | 
into ttripa for making countcra, 353 
aimbaten, equaliaing of dead in waribre, ' 
599; rimbaten Ma-mrrer, “equivalent 
for tbe death of Ma-merer," 6t i; 
limkalen matuh. “equivalent for the 
death of my aon (Na-kin),” 611 
aimbe, aledgc for tranaporting table-atone of 1 
dolmen, 365; IN. temba, 274, 293; vel 
timbe-timbr, table-atone aftn conaecia- 
tion, 3^, 366; timbe ua-mbat, poit ! 
aupporting hawk-image on roof of 
xhamal. Ut. “ aeat of the hawk,” 441 
aimbenn, aimivcraary communion, 599, 557 
aingon, tip or promontory, name of a Vao 
village, 73; A. (liiNtgon; Singm Mam, ' 
" broken lip,” name of a promontor)' on ^ 
Vao, 39; a tcar-tcartan. Speaker, 

lit. “ ipcaking lip,” 299 
airi, ? entirely, 2^; A. trilt | 

aiailakuar, to debate: A. ttil-ttUetcere-, [ 
luilahuartan, debating, 46 (note 3) 
aivogbeni, pig aacrificed in mortuary ritea, > 
543 

aiw-aiw, A. coral blocka aurrounding grave, 
534; V. AftvJin' 

aiwa, ritual word, expreaaing gratitude, of 
unknown origin, appearing in aon^, 638 
aoguk, I at aing. (aogon, 3rd aing.), reciprocat 
term for mothcr’a brother, aiater'a child 
(m.a.), father’a aiater’a huaband, wife’a 
brother’a child, 131 pastim 
aolub, A. main bird figure-head of a canoe, 
375 (Fig. 49); V. na-ho 
na-adrik, male child, 529; vent tbrik, amall 
girl, 564 

aoroo, bow and atem piccea of a canoe, 465; 
or trrrtn lor-aor, they attach the bow 
and atom piccea, 466 

na-aum, shell beads strung into necklaces, 
43; used also as title. See Index 
na-aup, A. old man of high rank, 220, 238, 
530.693: pronounced ao-maiA by ol^r 
men. 530, 693; V. mt-humbe 
na-aumb. See ma-ntp 
aumbul, to go down to the shore, song 
variant lumbol, 512; A. ttypui; nominal 
form, tumbulam, 317 
auria, to leave; A. ihuri 

T 

ta-, prefix meaning “man of,” 208, see 10-, 
ti~; ta-MhA, A. man of Ambrim, 208; 
ta-Ba, A. man of Oba, 208, 320; ta-mat, 
dead man; A. la-matt, ace mat 


tabidior, A. ceremonial fighting-club, 666 
(Fig. 69) 

tabu, tu-lahu, to reward, make return gift, 

350, 370 

tahuk, reciprocal term used between wife's 
brother and aiater’a husband (m.a.), I3t, 
« 33 . *36 (Figs. 29. 30), 138 
tal, rope with which pigs are tethered, 247, 
ace tel; tal va gha ntgh, grade of tuaked 
boar, 247 

tala, A. kind of ahell-adze. 334 (note 2); V. 

tele; IN. tal, chop. See A. til-til 
lalagh, mortuary official, $38 pattim; W. 

tala 

tamaluk, ancestor-image, 426 (note t) 
tamar, A. nu-mbo lamar, lovc-aongs, sib 
lamat, V. and A. peace, 177, 258 (note 2), 
736 

lamata, A. “ghost,” ao8, 736; V. ta-mat. 
Sec mat 


tamav, gelded pig, 242 
ta-mhagha, firie mat, 316, 341 (mis-spelt 
to-mbagha, 249 (note t)); ta-mbagha 
mbar, new fine (tapa) mat, 311 
tambaghar, sleeping-mat, 61 
tambere, kind of anidte into which all men 
of Botore village turn when they die, 
581 (note 2) 

lambol, gha-tambol, name of a tree with 
buttreaa roots; in creation story of 
Pcte-hul, 82; restriction against step¬ 
ping over the roots of, 171, 355 
tambu, cemetery, place of burial, ace temba; 
IN. tambu, a ban; tambu na ta-mat, 
" the sacred place of ghmts,” 531; burial 
place for an old man inside his house. 
See tamp 

tame, to salute, welcome, to give in return 
for something, 299; or tame mau, 
"they welcome the villages,” 299, 316; 
to reward, 299 (note 4); A. tamae. See 
tamean 

lamean, the act of working or daitcing in 
rotation, 300; feast given in return for 
work, 348; tam-tamean, gift of saluta¬ 
tion, 300, 340. See tame 
tamp, sacred, 63; mi-tamp, lodge, lodge 
cemetery, 41, 63, 531; locative la-tomp; 
A. la-tap. Cf. taibu, tombo 


lamwe, A. to give in cxidian^, reward, 299 
(note 4); V. tame 

tan, a-tam, down; A. tce-loii; totan a-tan, 
lower aide, 64. 63 

tang, to weep, 395, see teng; IN. tangit; 
Le-taag, “she who weeps,” title given 
to Maki-man’s daughter, 393; ern' tang, 
“crying lip,” the Iip of a slit gong 
which IS struck. 347; see tiag-timg 
tangdv, ritual diamond-shaped design, 671, 
Fig 73 *. 7«9 

tara, A. old, 395; V. ghter 
tare, atrong, strongly, 442. See trr-ter 
Uuine, type of upright ^t gong, 346 
laurfel, to mourn, to blacken the face in 
mourning, to enter into a period of 
acclusion after the Maki, 333, 421; to 
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fMt ilurinR mortuary rite*, 536; A./our; 
W. tour; Taure, name of the moat im¬ 
portant dance in High Maki, 330, 333; 
Ttaae Sa~mbak, name of important 
dance in I^w Maki, 330 ff.; ror ma 
taure, erythrina tree planted in centre 
of dancing-ground, round which the 
dance takea place, 431 

taurean, mourning, 333 (note i); A. /ourew; 
W. taurm 

tauren, \V, mourning, 333; V. taurran 
tav-tav gbore, gong-aignal lounded when 
screen hiding tusked boars is tom dowrn 
prior to sacrifice, 313, 389, 407 (note 3), 
4 * 0 . 4*9 

tavi, A. ceremonial yam-mound, 381 
lavu, conch, conch-shell trumpet, 346 (note 
1); A, tarHi IN, tahudi 
taw6, species of tree bearing nuts and 
having buttress roots; child carried to 
foot of, during naming rite, 17S; To- 
wewe and his sister-wife sacrifice twrin- 
kemels of, 384; branches of, emble¬ 
matic of circle-tusker, 384, 434; large 
tuskers slung on to polM of, for trans¬ 
portation after sacrifice, 393; taw6 
^avfu), /<md hcagh, taitd mel, tawd 
vrturah, names of individual sea-going 
canoes of which the hulls have been 
hewn out of the — tree, 463 
te, I, term of address for father, 127, See 
/e/e, feme 

le, 3. (at the end of a sentence) particle 
indicating formal politeness; ragm-gau 
U, “let us eat," 198 

Ic-lean, name of a song-and-dancr cycle, 319 
teg, form of the verb logh, "to stay,” used 
in conjunction with a modified form of 
the title Mai to produce the title Melteg, 
389 

tebik, ist sing., younger brother (m.s.), 
younger sister (w-.s.), 138, 138 
tei, V. to strike, 634; A. to cut, cut down, 
513. See lev 

tel, plaited string, 173, see tal; tel mataok, 
plaited string miade of the bark of the 
malaok tree, used in the manufacture of 
a woman’s rope-girdle, 173 
tel-telean, a serpentine movement in 
dancing, 333, 384 

tele, kind of ahell-sdae, used in the manu¬ 
facture of slit gongs, 354; tala, til- 
til, connected with A. tel-uU, meaning 
“hard”; bamboo knife used for incising 
the penis during initiation, 308; memei* 
ite tele, “the knife’s tongue,” used for 
hardwood stick inserted under the fore¬ 
skin for the knife to cut down on to, 
S08; knife symbolised by hardwood 
twig held by novice when entering 
initiation house, 510 

tembe, tUr tembe-trmbe, song phrase refer¬ 
ring to canoe running before the wind, 

381 

temben, foreskin, 508 

teme, root for "father” (takes suffixed 
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pronoims); trmak, ist sing., term of 
reference for fath^, 137, see te, /e/e; 
teme uatuk, "my child’s father,” term 
used by wife for husband, 131, 503; 
trmer, uatur, 3rd sing., "fathers and 
sons,” descriptive phrase used for the 
members of the introducing “ line ” or 
marriage section, 394 

te-mets, W. ghost, 339; V. ta-mat; A. 
ta-mats 

tena ker-keriel, scented shrub, 334 
teng, to weep, 333. See tang 
ter-ter, hard, strong, fixed of purpose, tee 
/ore; 7er-/er-sia/, “ Strong Sir,” 434 
tes, sea, salt-water; A. a’dai 
tete, term of reference for father, 137, see te, 
teiae; te/e rcoroaa, members of the 
father’s generation group, 1^4 
le-tete, title taken by woman in her own 
right, 433; a’iste na tetean, woman’s 
lodge, 453 

tev, to cut, 346, ace ter; tev-tev, tuh~Hd~ttr- 
tiri, grades of tusked boar (referring to 
the piercing of the cheek by the tusk), 
346 

ti-, personal prefix meaning "man of,” 308, 
see to-, to-; A. ti-Era, man of Raga 
dbwis, A. child; tilnca nor ta or tcahal, 
" some children go fighting,” name of a 
sand-tracing, 67/1, Fig. 78 
til, three, 347; Uc-til-tu, boar with three 
tusks, 347. See tol 

til-til, A. kind of shell-adze, 354 (note); 

V. tele. Sec A. tala 
na-timb, grade of tusked boar, 347, 435 
timbo-n, self 

tinak, I St sing., term of reference for mother, 
137; tinan, 3rd sing., mother-gong, 346 
tine, large, great, 77 

ting-ting, to beat slit gongs, 638. Cf. tang, 
teng, to weep 
titimbe, stone fort, 396 
t6, fowl, 86 (note 1); td-gogon, fowl pre¬ 
sented to each "cld«t son” during 
mortuary rites, 333; A. lu-td, fowl, 347, 
Atchin ruune for Low Maki, 389: To- 
romdtambaru, "straying wildfowl,” 83 
to-, man of, people of, 390 (note 1), ace ta-, 
ti-; to-yao, people of Vao; ta-Ttan, 
peimle of Atchin; to-U’ala, people of 
Wafa; lo-mhat, guardian of novice during 
initiation, 493 

to-to, to-to gkore, to serve (purliru with 
coconut sinnet), 443. See tutu 
togh, to remain, to stay, to go into retreat, 
73,389; IN. /ekd, arrive, sec/4; 
xanu, name of a village meaning "The 
Place of Retreat,” 73; tegkoghon, rite 
for memorising the new names of Maki- 
men, 401; Mal-tagh, personal name 
meaning " The Sir who stays at home ” 
(i.e. is in retreat), 433 

tol, (ghe-tol), three, see til, M; movxtl ghe- 
tol, thirty, 391, 402 

to-mlnsgha. fine mat, 349 (note 1). See 
ta-mhagha 
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to-mbat, guardian <rf novice during initia¬ 
tion, 493, 503; A. ro-Aa/ 
tombo, cemetery (a variant ot tamp), ice 
lambui La-tambo lime, lodge tuune 
meaning “At the great cemetery,*' 76 
oa-lor, a hardwood tree from whi^ aome 
canoea are made and after which th^ 
may be named, 462; uacd for centre- 
potta of ghamal, 444; tor-tore, twig of, 
uaed te| aymbolisc the knife with which 
the faifiaioo wound ia made, 570 
tore, to carry or lead by the hand, 189, 304; 
A. ton; hence; tor-toream, the act of 
adoption, 189; “complimentary-pig,** 
being one that ia small enough to carry 
in the hand, 304 

ro-toro, species of yam, forbidden to Malci- 
mcn or their women during period of 
retreat, 401 

losan, side, meaning “the other side,” 57, 
168; A tamUrn-, W. tentsem-. Side of 
the Island, 57; toum ma-tatu, “Side of 
the Stone,** 6a: lo$an ma-lamp, "Side 
ofthe Lodge,** 64; rotoa o-a/, “ Superior 
Sifie,** 64: lo$am a-tam, “ Inferior Side,*' I 
64, 559 I 

tour, A. to mourn, 33a ff., 574; V. tour 
louren, A. mourning, 33a; V. tauream 
n*-t6v, sugar-cane, the juice of which is j 
used during the manufacture of slit 
gongs to mark the position of the slit, 
354: IN. leint 

tovOai, to bury, 530. See nmum 
ne-tsal, A. dancing-mat, 548; V. me-uU 
Tsan, A. Atchin; lo-TVoa, men of Atchin, 
598: V. Sam 
Isaia, A. bad; V. ghat 
ai-tsem, A. outrigger float; V. na-iam 
taile, A. campletcl>-; V. tiri 
taU-tsilewere, A, see V. saUaJmar 
lain, A. borte, 549 

taoron, A. portable gonglet; V, uaiimr 
laungon, A. lip, promontory, 39; V, tir^om 
Isupul, A. to go down to the shore. See I 
lumbul 

tuh-nd-lev airi, grade of tusked boar, 346 
tuka, to lead into the house, to marry, 193, 

300 

tulo, to conduct, accompany ; e tuio gom, it 
accompanies him on his way, 559; e 
tulo mi, he conducts her, 19a; to repay; 
e lulom laJagh, he recompenses the 
mortuary official, 556; ra temg tutomi e I 
mule, we weep as we accompany him on 
55 * 

tuluhak, mr-rev tutuhak, after wash-strskes 
of a canoe, 466 

lumbuk, 1st sing., term of reference for 
grandparents, 130 . 

lur, to stai^, 178, 371; her tur, centre-posts ! 
of a gharnul, lit. “standing posts,** 440; * 
rwrei ma-tmbe, “Gong-Raising,** name of ' 
a dance, 335 
tuto. See tutu 

tutu, term of address for elder brother (m.s.), 
elder sister (w.s.), 128; IN. tuba, old 


tutn, (tolo, tuto), C(h)ore, see also gbore; to 
bind, place a taboo on; used also for 
placing a cycas leaf or other object to 
tab<m a tree or a road; tutu ghore, to 
retain the right to one's own child, 189; 
tuto gore, to retain (i,e. betroth), a bride, 
194; to-to ghore, to serve (i.e. bind 
round) the purlins of a ghamal with 
coconut sinnet, 443 
tuwruni, to bury, 4«. Sec totvmi 

V 

-uan, nominal suflix, e.g. vebiam, kulhuluan. 
See -ran 

uhhngert, red yam symbolising the blood 
issuing from the incision wound, eaten 
by novices during initiation, 509 
ul, I. a-ul, hi^; IN. ulu, head, see hul; 
Melteg-aul, a high Maki title, 433 AT.; 
totam out, “Upper Side” of daiKing- 
ground; ghe tur a-ul, “stand up,** 371 
(na-)al, a. paint, 371 (note i); na-ul na 
mtakt, “Maki paint” with which the 
Speaker paints the nipples of members 
of the introducing “line” when an- 
nouiKing the date of the great sacrifice, 
37 * 

(na-)ul, 3. return of the dead, 371 (note i), 
54b; IN. ulih, turn, pulih, return 
“**** 1 « 4 - term used for live pig placed on 
food-heap for dancers, 371 
“j“. ‘ree-fem image, 585; A. Kulu 
ulttnge, wooden pillow; feast of the w ooden 
pillow, when that belonging to a dead 
num is taken to his mother's village 
during his mortuary rites, 548; A 
HO-ul-el, S49 

uri, “ to lever,"** 418; vet ur-ur, stone levered 
from reef, 418. See tel 


va, I. particle indicating progression; lal va 
gha rugh, grade of tusked boar of which 
the tusk has rcac^d the position called 
rugh the second time round, 347 
va, a. hcn« probably its use in the future 
seiiM in the poasmive pronoun tavaluk, 
which in the present sense is taluk ' 
va, 3. hciKe used to indicate “how many 
times”; tumhulam va ru, going down 
for the second time, 517 
va, 4. hence used to emphasise numbers 
e.g. ma va gharu. The Two Hundred; 
na va lime. The Five Hundred; na ta 
hangarHl, The Thousand, all used aa 
tI**criptions of performances of the 
Mi^ rite at which these numbers of 
tusked boars respectively were sacri- 
flad, 393, ter alto the name Na-va- 
glaru-UUt, 8s. Cf. mr, m go 

vaglml, to flght. 183: war, 588,676 (note a); 

T rite for 

the de^tion of the eldest son, accom¬ 
panied by sham fight, 183, 185; A 
tea-aahalen 
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val-val, ghe-val-val, structure tuppoitins 
■ttachcd-yams, 353 

val'Vale, penooal name connected with 
“ abstinence,” 400, 434 
vala, run, run before the wind, s^, 469, 
tuf-esdou, to tun round (when "circling ” 
for pigs), 308. See tvata, ttalau 
Tan, to go away, go to (a place), 371; A. 
wan; IN. (m)panaa 

vanu, place, village, 75, 299, 303; IN. 
bamia, land; Togh-vanu, name of a 
village, meaning " Place of Retreat,” 75; 
Vmu, name of a village (variant of ruau), 
7j; or lame vanu, "they welcome the 
villages” that come to dance in routioa, 
299 

vat, 1. stone, 584 (note i); A. m-tta/, sec oel; 

kuT-kur-rat, stones covering grase, 534 
v 4 t, 2. four. 247; Ih'-vdt-vdt, boor with 
four tusks, 247 

vavang, equivalent to Oba teai vung, mean¬ 
ing "matrilineal moiety,” 568; A. 
treonrag; Mal-cavang, name of a sub¬ 
merged island, 567-8; A. Mal-wtawtng 
vavine, woman, wife, female, 563; IN. 
babinay; natuk vavine, female child, 
girl, daughter, 130; vavine nanuk, my 
wife, 130. See vent 

vehahag, "forced labour,” 535. Sec hag 
vel, to dance, 328. 506; A. wel; Velal, a 
preliminary dance, 316, 328; vel 
drornghe, to dance first, 317 
veluan, dancing, 316, 334; A. welen; vehutn 
na-mbak, dance performed at Maki for 
the erection of a ghamal, 330, 334, A. 
welen ni-mbek ; reluan na ghamban, 
"dance of the 467 
vel-val, to fast, abstain from certain food, 
to observe ritual taboos, 77 . 363: 
sacred, taboo, applied to those observing 
ritual rcstrictioru with regard to food 
or sexual intercourse, 355, 400 
ven, place. See t'omi 

vene, woman; IN.ktiKO’; renefogk,married 
woman, 564; vene na lagkean, “women 
we marry,” i.e. women a given group 
of men may marry, 133-4; vene na 
waroan, women of a man's own marriage 
section, 133, 134, 333 . 539, 550. 55 *; 
vene na man, midwife, lit. “ woman with 
knowledge,” 173, 628, see man, magic; 
for vene followed by qualifying nouns in¬ 
dicating age-grades, see p. 564. Cf. fOfine 
ve-venei, to shoot (with bow and arrow), 
619; ceneon, shtwting, 422 
veregat, young coconut, 467 
verik, tat sing., reciprood kinship term 
ined between persons more thm three 
generations apart, 132-3; A. werek 
vet, general term for stone, 41a (note 2), 
418; A. m'-tcel, m-wat; IN. balu, see 
vat; vet nit-nai, stone-platform, 41a, 
413; vet parav, secular name for all 
monoliths, 417; “long stone,” 417; 
vet timbe-timbe, table-stone of dolmen, 
term used after consecration, 275, 363, 


lit. “sitting stone,” 441 (Fig. 53), 4^; 
vet ur~ur, atone for large monolith 
before erection, after being levered 
from reef, 418, see i«r, to lever; vet 
vi-vi ragh, ” the atones which have been 
fetched,” applied to stones for the stone- 
platform before erection, 412 (note 2); 
vit vokdlOgh. term used for t^ table- 
stone of dolmen from the time of its 
selection until iu consecration, 364 
vevean, n’imr na vevean, term used for 
Quarter-Lodge or " Sides of the Lodge " 
when being erected, may be nominal 
form of Mota veve, meaning "matri- 
tineal moiety,” 452. See n'ime 
vi, to go, 3S0, 412 (note 2), 469:. A. ice; 
bd^-gUh, exhibition of pigs, lit. "pigs 
go out," 380; vin~vi~glak, name of a 
rite, in which vi-ghik means “go all 
out,” 369 ; see va 

ro-viavi, kind of leaves used by mortuary 
officials in purification rite after burial, 
560 

na-vibo, species of fruit, 559 
vile, name of a canoe (probably of the tree 
from which the hull ia made), 462 
ro vile-vile, kind of soft leaves, used for 
wrapping novice's penis after incision, 
510 

vin-buel, "dance of no consequence,” 330 
vin-vi-ghih, name of a special feast opening 
the proceedings for Low Maki, 369 
gha-vine, how many ? 
vinguk, son’s wife, 130, 132 
vire-vire, s serpentine movement in danc¬ 
ing, 333. 510; A. bure-bureni 
vivi, lip, edge; IS. lm)bi{m)bigh; vivindnit, 
“ uie dumb lip" of a slit gong, i.e. the 
thick edge of the slit which is not 
beaten, 347; vivi tang, “ the crying lip " 
of a slit gong, the thin edge of the slit, 
which emiu the sound, 347 
voldUigh, vH vokdUlgh, term for tabte-stone 
of dolmen before consecration, 364, 366 
(erroneously translated “stone we sit 
down on”; actually connected with 
root keU, to be made fast, fixed) 
voli, to buy, pay for, 178; A. auti, 391 
(note t); IN. beli. Sec wol-woUan 
na-vol, dolmen, 367, 449, 704; small stone- 
platform. 553, cf. .MoU, wot, to emerge 
(here indicating re-birth); West Malo, 
vota; A. na-tto(; IN. batu, "to come 
out from,” appear, be boro, be bom 
again, re-boro, 367, 705 
vunu, species of plant used as remedy for 
incision wound, 517 

W 

wa, particle indicating "how many times.” 
See va- 

na-wagh, species of bird (mode name for 
medicinal infusion made from leaves for 
healing the wound caused by the opera- 
tkm of indaion), st3 
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wabal, A. wmr, 588; to fight, 676; V. 

aa-KokaUn, dedication of 
cldcat son as a warrior, 185; V. wi- 
vaghai-ean 

nn-wak, canoe, 455; au-tcoA tcala, sea- 
(toing canoe, 455; nu-iwiA na mangran, 
"plank-built canoe,” 457; mi-orak ghe- 
rv. type of sea-going canoe, meaning 
lit. ‘ two canoes," 457 

^ala, au-troA tetUa, sea-going canoe, 455; 

V. vala. Sec walau ' 

wralau, to run before the wind, to sail, 455, 
see vala; PN. folau, sea-voyage 
nu-siran, log of wxmxI 
wan, A. to go away; V. van 
war, nar-tcar, to announce, 371; to speak, 
pray, n'ltgon a tcar-tcarmtt. Speaker 

or leading man, 399 

ware, bd-tcare, re-entrant-tusker, 243, 244; 

A. sn-cnira ' 

ai-wat, A. stone; V. t^f, val, see m-tcet; 
A. m-tcat Bong-na-uH, "the stone of 
Bong-na-un,” sand-tracing, 661 (Fig. 

^** ..*• (erroneously translated 

cotne '), 552. Sec vi 

we, 2. response to leader’s final cry at end 
of song, 285, 382 

nu-we, 3. fresh water, 515; A. nu-tra; IN. 
tcayrgh 

weaweng, A. n'ei tcraamg, ancestor-images, 
97t 5^; vavang; Mal-utatcettg, 
name of submerged island, 567; V. 
.Mal-vavang ' 

we-garat, young coconut, 635 
welen, A. to dance, 334; V. v<tluan, tnluen; 
trtlfH lumc of ■ {Isncc. I 

V, tour na->mbak 

weluen, dance, dancing; tetiutn na mi-tcak 
trnux, “dance of the canoe running 
before the wind," *52 ; sec v*luan 
wena, representation of a human face carved 
on r^-stooe, 635, Plate XXIV; geo- 1 
metrical design representing the human ■ 
face on arm-badge. Plate XX; in sand- ' 
tracing, 635, Fig. 84 ■ 

wenlcmaya, song-word represents the 
sound of the wind howling in the rigging 1 
of a canoe, 381 w a , 

(iii-)wet, V., A, W. stone; V. ter, see m~ 
W. m-tett or gmuh, “ naac-de\our. 1 
mg stone,” 229 ' 

A. to tie. See uMcihran 
wiriri, to tie on; IN. 6d!ir, twist; tetriri tor- ' 
tor, to attach bow and stem pieces to a 
canoe, 466 

wiroh, to pin thatch for roof panels together 
” ■ rt •«>Kths of split bambix> called 

_ w-ttfrdA, 44a; A. na-Kor 
w-iwihean, (wiwihian), the act of attaching 
the booms and float, 466; A, tnht 
to tic ’ 

wotet, A. ridge-pole; V. txombat 
wobu, purlin. 441 (Fig. 53) 


na-wofch, magician who aids Maki-men in 
bargaining for pigs, 379 
wohin, glans penis, 508. Cf. trughi 
woboi, to plug up a hole, 448 (note 2), 508 
(note 2) 

no-woi, process of making earth floor for 
ghamal called ra ktr ao-rtoi nt-him, 4^; 
may be connected with icoJioi 
wol-wolean. pigs given to a man’s " friends ” 
m payment for his death, 548, 561. Cf. 
foil, A. taili, to pay 
wombat, ridge-pole, 440; A. troAaf 
lu-womp, coconut (suge in the growth oO. 
554 

won. A. sacred, holy, sec Aon, Aon; Kalo- 
rtoii, personal name meaning “ Holy 
Penis," 432, 522 

na-won. A, in vain. 404 (note t); V. heU- 
tvon 

wror, i. Melanesian root, meaning “to come 

na-wor, 2. A. See ttirdA 
wrfir, cicatrisation, bodge, tattooing, repre¬ 
sented certain sand-tracings; ttsi-tcA- 
“ badge of the tangdv," 672-3, 
(riK- 730): as cicatrisation. 677 (Fig. 76); 
feSr batik, 679-81 (Fig. 80); see gniV 
woroan. (woruan), term for a ki^ip 
groupu^: as nnatrilineal descent group, 
74; as "line” or marriage section, 133, 
*3®* 45*5 vme na tcoroan, women of the 
troroan. 133. 134 3,3. -jg, 539. 550, 
552;^ tcoroan naghak, all persons of a 
s own group 134; rcotoan natuk, 
all those of my child s generation group, 
134; Au m-ar na woruan, "birth 
enclosure,” 73. See icw 
na-wot, A. dolmen, 705; V. no-rot; from 
root trot meamng “to emerge.” hence 
to DC bom or rc-bom, 717 
nc-wu, outrij^r boom, 458 
wughl, “penis,” tume for one of the dol- 
mens erected b>' the ghamal, 4.0 Cf 
tcohn ■ 

wuh na ta-mat. poisoned human bone-tips, 

wrul, Ain, bark; A. tad-xculun; IN. kulit 
skirl: tcul na kalon, foreskin, lit “Air! 

‘T"’” 5°* <"®*' •). See rrotron 
wuli, A. to buy, pay for, 391 (note i); V. 
tote, aol-uolran 

wulu, A. tree-fern image; V. u/n 
na-wun, plaited coconut sinnet, used in 
o{ghamal. ^42; of canoes, 

wura, dub carried by novice entering 
initution house, 510 ^ 

wtm, dog; PN. kuli 

‘77. 557; ta-mat 

tcurogk. See awt 
wuw6, low tide, 582 
wu-w6r. See ndr 

wowrun, banana-skin, term used for ghostly 
canoe, 227. See nW 
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Aaro, itUnd of, 17a (note 1) 

Abetinence {vtl-val): 

from fo<^ (lour, laurean): after Malu, 
401, 405. 407; during Gong-making, 
from anythmg roatted on atone, 355; t 
in Initiation into Manhood, 514; in 
magie ritea, 641. Set also Faidng 
from water: during Gong-making, 
35S; in Initiation, 514 
from sexual intercourse: by Maki- 1 
men after Maki, 12, 394, 400, 737; 
by whole \-iUage during Gong-making, 
355; in mortuary ritea: by mortuary 
offidala, 538; ^ girl carrying pillow, 
549; in magic ritea, 641 
Vows of: aj^r M^, 270, 405. See 
also A\‘oidance, Reatrictiona, Taboo 
Adler, Dr. Gerhard, xxii I 

Adoption (lor-torean), 187 ff.; in order to | 
maintain balance between Lodges, 95; | 
parents often powerless to prevent, of 
own children, 187; act of, 189; adopt- | 
ing father " retaiiw '* child, 189 ; sdoptmg | 
father gives tusked boar to &ther, 
190 I 

Adultery, 199; of Laha-mbar-mbar, 585; 
causes wars, 588, 599 

Adze, 48; shell, um ^ magician in Gong- 
makii^, 310, 347, 354; symbolised by 
twig in Initiation, 510; stone, used to 
detach monolith from surrounding rock, ! 
382 

Acs, island of, 171, 172 (note 1) 1 

Age, of initiation candidates, 495; age grades 
of men, 529 ff.; of women, 564 
A/tu, stone monument of Easter Islaitd, 

703 

Aise, 172 (note 1) 

Allen, Sir Hugh, 284 (note 3) 

Altar, stone, dolmen referred to as, 367, 625, 
701 ; stone-pUlfonn in S. Rags referr^ 
to as, 705; in Lamenu, 711; women’s | 
rank c^M “the,” 729; women’s title 
called ** on the,” 729 

Ama, village on Wala, 28 (Map II) ; 

Amsranthua flowers (hk-lok): at decoration | 
for yam polcsl 194; red, as iiuignia ' 
lac^ in arm-badge of dead man at 
urial, 540: red, hung on circular 
fence during mortuary ritea, 550 ' 

Asnbalev, assistant of Guardian Gho^ 238 
Ambal, culture-heroes in Scnisng, 10, 18 
(note 2), 206 (Map VI); c<)uivalence 
with Rabat and Kwat, 209, 493; white 
skin of, 210; Kwat-Ambat-Tagaro 
cycle, 265 

Ambrim, xxii, 3, 5, 11, 12, zo6 (Map VI); 
recent adopbon of megalithic rites from 
a B * 


Malekula, 9; trade in pigs, 15; volcatto 
on, as home of the dead, see Volcano; in 
story of origin, 79; 6-section s^temt of 
Idnahip on, 97, 118 ff.; in North, lai ff., 
see aho Ranon (see Kinship); trade in 
bark, 253; position in puMic Graded 
Society complex. Chapter XXVI, 688 
(Map X); nartte of graded society in, 
692, Table XI; transition stage to 
patrilineal descent in North, 153; dead 
man ferried over to, 226, see Journey 
of the Dead 
Ambush, methods of, 598, 610 
Analytical method in the study of mytbolog}', 
23 « 

Ancestors, unity with, achieved through 
Maki, 12, 49; records of, preserved in 
megalithk ritual, 17; wot^en image of, 
as fore-post of shrine, 36, 39, set Image; 
erectiaoof image of: in Low Maki, 378, 
in High Maki, 422; wrath of, as cause 
of ill fortune, 49; juggling with an¬ 
cestry, 89; necessity for pleating, 197; 
endless palavers of, 237; ancestral pi^‘, 
*35: prayers w. for good weather, 524, 
526; sacrifice made to totetnic, 722. 
Set also Genealogies, Ghosts, Dead, 
Journey of the Dead 
Andrews, Dr. H. K., 284 (note 3) 
Ankle-rattles, in sta-les^ dances, 336 
Anti-clockwise direction, dancing in an, 

3 * 7 . 377 , , , , 

Ants, too as substitutes for pigs, 570 
Apostolic succession; "First men’* of the 
Maki the vehicles of, 282, 376 
April, weather, 7 
Aprons, dancing-. See Mat 
Atawi. Set Arue 

Ardiaeologists, puzzle for, 413, 534, 70* 
Are, elder brother of Ma-taru, 595 (t»ote 1); 

quarrelled with Ter-ter-mal. 595 (note 1) 
Arm-bodges, Plate XX; cormexion of sand- 
tracing designs with, 671 
Arrow, bow and, 594 
Artistic sense of natives, 278, 336 
Arue, island of, elongation of boars’ tu^ in, 
267 ff.; rearing of bosrs prerogative of 
chiefs in, 268; artificial elongation of 
head in, 342; incision on, 474 
Asaor, 93 (Table II), 607 (Fig. 57); “*J^f** 
fic^” his sister’s son, 604 ff., 612 (F^ 
58); takes name Le-hinr-hev, 606; 
father of Ma-merer, 609 ff.: cannibal 
hatchet belonging to, Plate JWIV, 2 
Ashes, as disinfectant, 259; white, in In¬ 
itiation hoax, 511, 515; white, aa 
s>’mbol of mourning, 609 
Astronomical observations, 462 
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Atchin, ivii. 4 (M«p 1 ), aS (Map II). 615 
(Map IX); length of ritual cycle, 12; 
acqutution of ritual from mainland, 16; 
viU^ organiaation, S5. 56; genca- 
l^ical nmrda. 78. 84. 170; kinahip 
cnanga m, las; innovationa derived 
from Malekulan mainland, 135; Sidea 
of the Uland. 168; splitting up of the 
double-villages into exogamous single¬ 
villages, i6a; eariy history of. 171; 
thrw-arc]e-tuakeron,a 47 ; brief history 
of Mrti on. *78-80; introduction of 
rites on. *79; ten shrines in, a8i; 
smging of To-wewe’s song, 388; long 
narrow dandng-giounds in, 317; Kttlen 
dance-cycle, 319; Gong-Rjusing dance 
“•>> 3*5 return of jaw-bones on fifth 
day after sacrifice, 359; women’s dol- 
on. 454 . 73 «; Initiation rites on, 
499 . 505 (note a); pilgrimage to Oba, 
535 (note 1): dead man’s pillow and fan 
taken to mother’s village, 549; sum¬ 
mary of formal combat on, 5^; sand- 
traemgs from, 658 ff.; position in pub¬ 
lic Graded Society complex. Chapter 
XXVI, 688 (\Up X), Table XI; pi^ 
jaws (flayed on. Plates IX. i, 
Mal-aibini feeding tusked boar on, 
Plate IX, 3 

Atchin Point, landing of survivors from 
Totamp at, 570, 578 

Mtean. mortuary rite; for young nun, 560; 
for woman, 564 

Attia and Osiris, tree trunk burial of, 387 

August, appearance ofpoWo in, 6; flowering 

of erythrina tree in. 431 (note i) 

Aulua, Malekulan village, 306 (Map VI), 307; 
posnion in public Graded Society com¬ 
plex. Chapter XXVI, 688 (Map X); 
nOTe of giad^ ,^ty in. 69a. Table 
XI; Bay, 4 (.Map I) 

Aurora. Ste Macwo 

Australia, clra avstems of kinship in. com¬ 
pared with those of Melanesia, 97, 107; 
connexion between marriage and homo- 
Mxual intercourse in Western. 487 
(note a) ' 

Austronesian languages, 35 
Author, the, at work. Plate VIII; length of 
author a ihnc scarified on arm as 
memento, 744 (Fig. 87) 

Automatic: formation of 4-xectian kinship 
system, 105; ruture of duuiges in 
social organisation, 167; sub-division 
into village Quartets, 45a 
Avoidance, rules of. 134; of women: while 
dances, 341; end of, 
after Initiation, 519 
Awe, attitude of, towards ancestors, 50 


Bachelors, communal house, 41 
^geran, informant on Atchin, 733 
Bahor, twin brother of Mal-mari, 176 

'illage. 613 ff., 615 

®*her. Dr. John, 6 (note 1), 340 (note 3) 


Balap, 6-section system of, in South-West 
Ambrim, 135 

Bcliat, title in Graded Society complex, 
715. Table XI 

Bamboo; water containers, 30 (note 3); 
rafters, 44 «-a; communion feast with 
dead man by means of — tube inserted 
in his mouth, 541 ff.; poles set up over 
grave, 543 

Banana: leaves used in manufacture of 
friiigc-akirt, 9; leaf penis-wrapper for 
uturutiated boys, worn under plaited 
wrapper by adults, 43. 481 (note r); 
myth of woman tied to a baruna-stalk, 
171: green banana leaf carried in dance, 
333; dance called Banana-Leaves, see 
separate entry; tree planted at death. 
550; skin as ghost's canoe, 337, 573-4; 
for special ^dding in talc of sub- 
mergence of Tolamp, 574 

Banana-I.eavcs (ffo-aifiu/ar), dance called: 
described ^i, 337; in Gong-Raising. 
357 » m Iiutiatioiis 506; vsrunt of, in 
mortuary rites, 54S 

Banks Islands, ii. ao6 (Map VI); situation 
of, 5; mythological twelve brothers in, 
10 (note 3), 150, i8r, 309; marriage 
sectM^ in, t5o; Gaua in the, xvji; 
position in public Graded Society com- 
XXVI, 688 (Map X). 
0*7 ff-; name of Graded Society in, 
in. 714. Table XI; 
chieftainship m, 738 

BanvM, tree, in dandng-ground of Pete-hul, 
Froo^iece, 34, PUte II. 1; as object 
of religioua awe, 83; bark as ghost’s 
caiioe, 338 

m^Graded Society complex, 719, 

Bmang, tMe in Graded Society complex, 
7.19. Table XI 

Ba^ining for pigs 35a, 305. 379. 533 

Barkolkol. creator-deity in North Ambrim, 
3 o 6 (Map VI), 307 

Barkulkul (fiar-kul-kul), creator-deity in 
South Rag*. 306 (Map VI), 307, aaa; 
kinship diagram illustrating the legend 
of, 141 (Fig. 32); possible introducer of 
circumcision. 486; bolts hh wife’s door, 
making spider’s web design with a 
liana, 668 

Barrow, Kabat’s tomb likened to chambered 
round, aio, 706 

Basel Museum fOr Vdikerkunde. stone pig 
in, 363, Plate XI, 3 
I Bate^, Gregory, loa, 113 
I Bathirig. Str Purification 

B<tt~pila, culture-hero, 493 

Battle, rnock, at dedication of eldest son, 
"o-lmg figure-dances, 338. 
Set Fighting 

Beacon, lit by dead man on Bong-na-un to 
attract attention of ghostly ferryman, 
* 7 . 336 . 337. Ste Fire 

Beat^, symbolic, of women during Rokak 
385, 434; the mothers’ brothers 
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in Initiation, 498,500,503; novicca and 
luton, 504, 50$ 

Bfhttk, m^c ritr, 354 
Bclta, plahcd, made by women and worn by 
both lexea, 4a: baric-board, worn by 
men, 43, 353. 563, Plate V; itriiiK. for 
boyi, 43. Plate IX, 3 
Bertedict, Ruth, 103 

Berang, title in Graded Society complex, 
719, Table XI 

Ber-ha^owul, name of a ghamal, 76, 4t5; 

construction of, 440, 441 (Fig. 53) 
BtU-ram, term for eh^l son, iM (note 1), 
180 if., 386, 554 
Betrothal, 193, 193-4 

Big Nambas, tribe, 4 (Map I), 306 (Map VI); 
name mcacu “ Big penis-wrapper,’* to, 
^i; hat no canoes, 11; chieftainship 
in. 10,739(1.; practises circuro-incision, 
> <• 477: chiefs called Mulon or MUmn, 
389, 333, Table XI; chiefs drink kava, 
376 (note 4), 478; inferior position of 
women. 47; dcit)- of, 307; four ranks 
in. Graded Society, 377; homosexualit)' 
arnemg, 487; position in public Graded 
Society complex. Chapter XXVI, 688 
(Map X). 687 If., Table XI; polygamy 
among, 740; culture discussed, 741 
Bitbilan, dan^ in Lo-tal rite, 733 
Birds: breeding-season of, 6; symbolism in 
contmion with Guardian Ghost, 333; 
nu^pcian assumes form of two bwded 
rails {pUi^h) to warn husband, 81; dance 
called Piiagh, 333; novices pose as, 4^: 
names of, used for remedia in Initia¬ 
tion, 494, 513; ritually important, 
751 ff.; ritual attitude towards, 753. 
StK Glossary for names of birds 
occurring in text 

Birth, Chapter VII, 175 ff.; premature, 174; 
rdle of n-ife's people at, 174, 177, 179; 
of first child, 175; Fifth Day after 
birth, naming the child, 177; Tenth 
Day, mother’s first bath, 176, 179; 
importance of number ^ t78; Thirtieth 
Day, mother takes child to mainland, 
179; rhes at, of eldest son. tSo If. See 
Re-birth 

"Birth enclosure’’ {hu m'-or), fence round 
houses where women give birth, 73; 
screen hiding: dolmen in Low hlaki, 
^89, Plates XII, XIV; stone-platform 
m High Maki, 433; shaken down, 389, 
439; consecration of, at High Maki, 
423; construction of, in front of 
ghamat, 443, Fig. 53 
Bismarck Archipelago, 367 
Black: one of the social groupings ruuned 
after colours in Oba, 163; hawks’ or 
cocks’ feathers worn by aacrificcr ap¬ 
proaching dolmen, 393; aacrificer'a face 
painted, 393, 540, 560; face of old man 
blackened at death, 540; mounsers 
blacken their faces at death of young 
man, 560 

Black sand, 36, 38 (Map II), 335 ff. 


Blood: red yam symbolises, 509: juice of 
red fruit represents, 517; letting, as 
cure, 633 

Blue, woodm pig-killer painted red, yellow 
and. 393 

Boars. ^ Tusked Boars 

Bokoro, creator-deity in Aulua, 306 (Map 

VI). 307 ^ 

Bitig, Big Nambas dance corresponding to 
Vao Piiagh, 333 

Bombo-rongc, son of Ulter, founder of" Side 
of the L^ge” Peter-hei, 93, 93 (Table 
II). 586 

Bone, spear tipped with human, symbolises 
drcle-tuaker, 370, used in war^re, 598; 
poisoned human, tips used in war, 594, 
609; thigh bones used as knives, 634 
Bong-na-un, promontory of, 4 (Map I); 
cormected with Journey of the Dead, 
37, 335 ff.; TsUngon Bong-na-un, 337; 
also called Am 61 ie, 333 (note 3) 
Borrowing, of pigs, 301, 537; system of, 537 
Bot-gharambi, volcano, 238 
Bol-mau, dance called, ^3, 333, 384, 719; 
torch-light processions in: in Low 
Maki, 383; in High Maki, 434 
Bot N'amil. place rume, Tolrap survivors 
»«. $79 

Bot-navi, mainland village, 609 B. 

Botnia, part of Matanavat, 165 
Botore, mainland village, 581 (note 3) 
Bot-walim, twin-village of Lawor, 4 (Map 1 ). 
See Lawor 

exhibition of pigs: in Low Maki, 
380; in High Maki, 43^ 

Bow and arrows, 5^; inituted boys prac¬ 
tise shooting with, in mothers* ri ilage, 
518 

Boys: dress, 43; age of, when initialed, 495; 

in age-grades, 539; burial of, 530 
Brace>' PauJi, 28 (Map II), 566 
Breasts: false, of painted coconut shells, worn 
during ma-leng dance, 193 (note 1); 
nipples painted red during aimounce- 
roent of date of chief Maki sacrifice, 
376; ranks referring to, 717 
Bride, formal appropriation of, by husband’s 
clan, 197; returns home (or five da)t 
after marriage, 198; sleeps in wxrnien’a 
lodge for month after wedding, 198 
Bride-price, 15, 193 (f.; high, gives rise to 
late age of marriage, 191; distributed 
among bride’s relatives, 196; return of, 
at di\-orcc, 47, ao 3 , 594 
British Association, xvii, xxi 
Brook, Lola, xxii 

Brother: four brothers in foundation story 
of Pete-hul, 850., 164; "shadow” 
brothers. 88, 16^ 170 (note 3); social 
significance of four brothers, ^ (Fig. 
10); pairing of four brothers, 89; two 
pairs of alternate brothers perform Maki 
rite, 89; -sister exchange marriage, see 
Sister-exchange marriage, 104: eldest, 
called "head of the yam," 181, see Son, 
eldest; -sister relationahip, 139; pro- 
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hibition againtl marriaiic with younfccr 
brother’s wife, 191 (note a). 134-5; ten 
mythical brokers, 10, 180 ff., a^, aio; 
twch-e mythical brothers, 10 (note a), 
150, 181. ao9; six brothers in creation 
myth of South Raga, t4o; woman adds 
brother's name to own title, 396, 453; 
two brothers in tale of origin of initia¬ 
tion, 496; two brothers in story of 
submergence of Tolamp, 574 
Buaror. Mslekulan tillage: Peter-ihi 
fouitded from, 80; in tale of weather 
magic, 634 

Butrmg, rank in Graded Society complex, 
707, 7t9, Table XI 

Bugham, Guardian Ghost in Ambrim, 206 
(Map VI); symbolised by rat, 223 
Buin of Bougainville, its (note) 

Bulletm Irimestriel de PAMtoeiatum AmicaJe 
det atciem iltvet; Institution IJtsre de 
Combrit. xx 


Bull-roarer: represents grunting of ghostly 
pigs, 494; culture t^aracterised by use 
of, 689 

Buluk, personal luune, native pronunciation 
of “bullock," 94 (Table III) 

Burial, personal name, 263 
Burial, 226, 530: b^iu at sutvlown. 226, 
531; in squatting position, 226, 531, 
534 ff- (Fig- 56). S 40 ; in sitting position, 
533; in extended position, 531, 534, Fig. 
56, 540; in tree, 286, 287; in canoe, 
287, 530; of old man, S3t, 540 If.; of 
young man, 530, 559 If.; of sick man in 
remote spot, 531; of very old woman, 
564. Sm Mortuary rites 
of live p^: with dead man, 226, 54a, 
SS9; with To-wewe in tree, 286; under 
sUt gong, 358; under new ghamat, 447 
Bur-tambean, movable feast in nwrtuaiy 
rites, 554 

Burumba, place name, position in public 
Graded Society complex. Chapter 
XXVI, 688 (Map X), Table XI 
Bushman’s Bay, 4 (Map I) 

Bush-turkey, megapodau Ittyards, 422, 752 
Bu-wush, founder of weather magic on Vao, 

633 

Btcarang, title m public Graded Society 
complex, 719, Table XI 
BtctI, rsiik in Big Nambas Graded Society, 
718, 740, Table XI 

Btcili, Flying Tricksters, 238 (note 1), 239 


Cairn, connected with mortuary rites, 705; 
mound over Rabat’s grave resembling 
a, 706 

Calendar, appearance of palolo the focal 
point of, 6 (note 2), 288; crythrina tree 
connected w 4 th, 420 

Cambridge Museum of Archaeology and of 
Ethnolon, Plate XXIV, 624 (note s) 
Campbell, hlurici, xxii 
Cane: splitting of green canes into four in 
kinship myth, 142; becomes magic , 
wand, 229; ritually represent rafters, | 


419; thrown into grave, 562; wild 
canes set up round image, 707 
Canines, upper, of boars removed to allow 
tusks to grow, 24a, 259 
Carmibal, Big Nambiu as, 11, 741; recent 
feasts in Small Islands, 618; ogre called 
las, 171,619,715; song, 610, 624, sung 
by Pelur, Plate V; men, 621, Frontis¬ 
piece, Plate II, i; society in South¬ 
west Malekula, 626; platform, Plate 
II, I 

CanniMism, Chapter XXIIl, 617; dia- 
tribution of, 617; an integral part of 
huRiM sacrifice, 619; as custom of 
religious import, 619; as supreme rite 
of re-birth, 624; killing of birds by 
Peregrine Falcon associa^ writh, 751 
Canoe, Chapter XVII; absence of canoes 
among Big and Middle Nambas, 11; in 
tale of origin of Peter-ihi, 79; associated 
with Ta-ghar, 2to, 463; ghosts’, 227, 
574:. used for trade in pigs, 253; for 
ferrying logs for manufacture into 
gongs, 352; burial in, 287; dance on 
-platform, 320; na-tmg, dance in 
Mataruivat, 343; prow-heads, 373 
(^•g»-.48, 49); copy-right of, 458, lee 
olso Figure-heads; Maki envisaged as, 
laden with pigs: in Low Maki, 380; in 
High Maki, 389, 427 (Fig. 52); arrange¬ 
ment of stone monuments and makers 
likened to construction of sea-going, 
438; two main types of, 455; coastid, 
45 S. 458. Fig. 54, Plates XIX, t, a; 
M-going, 10, 4ss; war, 456; obsolete 
double (sand-tracing of), 456-7 
construction of, 4^11.: sails of, 460, 
Piste XIX, I; ruvigation by night, ^2; 
turned ^ter trees, 462; ownership of, 
46*: ritual connected vrith manu¬ 
facture and consecration of, 463 ff.; 
felling, stripping and hollowing the log, 
484; ends undercut, 465^ transporting 
dug-out to island, purification from 
contact with sea, 465; bow and stem 
pieces fitted, communion feast, 465; 
dances perfotmed, 465, 468; expert 
attaches outrigger booms and float, 467; 
inauguration dance, 467 
consecration of, 14, 306 (note 4), 456, 
468; acquires “s^" and rank of sacri¬ 
ficed tusker, 469; mortuary rites for 
wrecked sea-going, 470; personal ex¬ 
istence of, 470; model, used in mortuary 
47 t> S 5 *; connexion of sea-going, 
with Initiation into Sex, 473; connexion 
between sea-going canoes and recent 
tmmigranl etdture, 690 
^pell. Rev. Dr. A, xxii, passim 
Carmelite Order, xx. 393 
Carving, of monoliths, 10, 17, 698 (Fig. 85); 
of slit gongs, 13. jj5o 

design incis^ on rain-stone, 635 
(Fig. 60) 

Cave, great, on coast of Vao, 36, 87; lodge 
name La-mbarastg, "at the, '■ 3 <>, 76; 
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twin boyi Uve in, in South Rasa kinship | 
myth, 142; those of low or no Maki ' 
rank tpc^ life after death in caves, 231, 
* 37 . *77 I 

Cave of the Dead, 29, *25-7. *63, 719; 1 
Guardian Ghost at cntranoe to, 13, 227, 
273; in Senianit, 222; myth older thim 
\'oii:ano myth, 231; mj^ connected 
with matrilineal descent, 340; repre¬ 
sented by dolmen in Maki rite, *72-5; 
in cormcxion with labyrinth mytholoKy, 
65*-3 

Cemeteries, loduc, 42, 50, 64, 69 (Map IV), 
73 . S 3 >: orienution of Rraves in, 535 > 
(Fig. 56) 

Challengmg rite, in High Maki. 321, 428, 

430 I 

Cheeaman, E%'clyn, 18 (note 2) ; 

Chiefs, herediury, to, 739 ff., 743 (note i); 
pigs reared by, 268, 739; title of, 
among Big Nambaa, 289, 739; Big 
Nambiu — drink kava, 741 j 

'Chieftainship: relationship of. with public j 
Graded Society, 738, 741; in Banks | 
Islands. 738; among Big Nambes, 739 1 
Children; playing on beai^. Plates I, XIX, 1; 
uiunarricd, living at home, 41; naming | 
of, 177. Children’s titles, u* Titles 
China, kin^p system in Chou period, tyi 
Chorus, in fomial 6gurc-danccs, 336, 344; 
30 days’ confinement of. during training, 
341 (note 3) 

Chou period in China, kinship system in, 151 | 
Cicatrisation, 671: badge, 683 
Circles, stone. Stt Stone Circle 
Circle-tusker. Set Tusked Boms I 

Circling for pigs, rite called, 296, 376, 720: 
described, 3«»3-9 (Fig. 44); in Gung- 
Hatsiiy, 3$8; in 1-ow M^i, 3(16-7, 386; 
in High Maki, 416, 435; dance in 
honour of tusked boar in La-tal rite 
resembles, 722 

Circumcision, 474; spiritual significance of, 
481 (note 2), 521. See Circum-incision 
Circum-indaion, among Big Nambas, 11, 
4^; variant of incision, 474, 476; dis¬ 
tribution of, 476, 484 (Map VII); called 
kot~kol in Atchin, 48b; connexion be¬ 
tween, and organised homosexuality, 
486; relation bc^een incision and, 490 
Claiu,patrilineal.andpatrilocal,54,ii9; sub- 
clan represented by descendants of To- 
rom-bambaru, 90; patrilineal and matri- 
lineal, 109; six patrilineal, in Pomowol, 
158 (note t) 

Claaaificatory system, brief summary of, 99 
CHaas systems. See Kinship 
Clay, formed by decomposition of coral 
rocks, 30; human figures modelled by 
Takaro with, 163 
Climate, 6 

Clockwise, dancing in a, direction, 327, 377, 

~ 3*3 ' 

Clouds, cumulus, associated with Ta-ghar, | 
215, 218 

Club, carried by sacrificer approaching dol- ' 
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men, 393; carried by novices during 
Sa~ret dance, 510; used in warfare, 
594; sand-tracing called “five teAakor 
clubs,’’ 666 (Fig. 69) 

Cock’s feather worn as head-dress by 
sacrificer, 393. Set Fowl 
Coconut: trees cut down for dead man’s drink, 
*35. 544 . 548: pWtfd—sinnet. 458,466; 
young, in canoe rites, 467; destruction 
of— trees in Initiation into Sex, 525; 
body anointed with — oil, 540; repre- 
senu dead man’s soul, 56t 
Codrington. R. H., xvii, 6 , 11, 20 (note 3) 
pattrm; onogreTaso, lyfnote); on prac¬ 
tice of killing strangers, 90 (note 4); on 
Florida, 150; tales quot^ from, 570 IT. 
Cohabitatian, in wife's house only, 41 
Colours, four kinship groups in Oba named 
after, t63. See Black, Blue, Red, >\^ite. 
Yellow 

Combed, Iiutitutiom Libre de, xx 
Communion feast: on day after birth, 177; 
series of communion feasts after death, 
326, 543; with dead man by means of 
morsel of food, 326, 541; after launch¬ 
ing model mortuary canoe, 553; anni¬ 
versary mortuary, 557; no, at woman’s 
death, 565; over grave of one slain in 
battle, 631; for owner of the land on 
which table-stone for dolmen is found: 
in Low Maki, 364, in Maki for ghamal, 
451; in canoe rites, 465; at outset of 
sea-voyages, 523 
Communism, 41 

Companions, 100 gelded tuskers as, of 
tusked boars. 436 
Complimentary-pig, 304 IT. 

Conch-shell trumpets, 364; sssocMted with 
Ta-ghv, 210; as Tagaro’s voice. 224, 
266; inimicabic to Guardian Ghost, 
265; associated with chiefs and men of 
high rank, 266: associated with trading 
expeditions in large canoes, 266; place 
of, in culture-complex, 689; each of the 
four main grades of tusked boar has 
special signal, 245-6, 408; sounded at 
birth of boy, 176; at sacrifice of tusked 
boars, 264; after human sacrifice in 
Matanavat, 265; on payment of shell- 
money, 265; in "Circling for pigs,’’ 
306: in Low Maki, 387, in High Maki, 
435; at death, 551; in Banks Islands. 
365; signal for cir^-tusker blown at 
bur^ of a mtr-tean, 542, 552 
Condominium, 602 

Consecration: of canoes, 14, 456, 468; of 
tusked boars, 14. 258 fT.; of gongs, 359; 
possible, of dolmens, 365; of stone 
monuments, 430; of screen, 423; of 
ghamal, 447; of centre-pewts of ghamal, 
446; of dolmens at cither end of 

ghemal, 449, 45» 

Considerstion-pig, 340 IT. 

Convergence, of originally separate rites, 
184. 511 

Cook, Captain, 240 
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Cooking the evening meal, 48; wtva cook 
for huabandi Maki, 400 
Copra, aelling of, to obtain Engliah money, 354 
Copyright: of tongi, danca, ritual, art, 15, 
378, 545; influence of, on difhuion of 
culture, 378; of ritual monuments, 436; 
of prow-head figures, 458; of Initiation 
rites, 499; of mortuary rites, 545; of 
magic, 643 

Coral, 24; terraces, 7; reefii, 7; as material 
for monoliths, 17; indwcllW of Guard¬ 
ian Ghost in—block on Bong-na-un, 37; 
platform of — blocks in Pete-hul, 35; 
grave surrounded by — blocks. 534 
Cordyline shrub ritually planted, 689, 709 
Counters, for distribution of )‘ama, 353 ff.; 
in Low Maki, 365. 366, 370; in High 
Maki, 413, 418, 419 

Courtais, Eugine, Rev., of the Mitiiom 
cTOciame, xx 

Cousin: parallel, 100; cross-, too; bilateral 
CTOsa-cousin marriage, 103; marriage 
with second, ti6; marriage with cross-, 
once removed, 119 

Crab : Guardian Ghost as crablike monster, 
331,338(notc t);-Woman(Ne-omBusc- 
batui), 338 (note t), Tyo; too crabs as 
substitutes for pigs in Nlaki aacriflee. 
579: —liv^ in hole in reef leads to 
felling of giut monolith, 583 
Cranial deformation, artificial, 3, 10; associ¬ 
ated with elongation of boars’ tusks, 
367-8; connexion between, and ma-Ung 
figure-dances, 343 

Creation: myth of (Vte-hul, 83; vsriant of, in 
Togh-vanu, 171; myth in South Rags, 
140, 143; of matrilincal moieties by 
Takaro on Oba, 163 

Creator-deity, home of, 5; Ta-ghar as 
founder of Pete-hul, 36, 63, 83; Bar- 
kulkul as, 140; distribution of creator- 
deities, 306 (Map VI); Ta-har at, on 
Atchin, 310 . St* Sky-deity 
Creeper, mirmel, 83; ftembt, 331; ro giahi. 663 
Crescent-tusker. Str Tusked Boars 
Cretan labyrinth, 653 

Croton, tirf to "message-yams,” 179, 301. 
348; red and yellow crotoiu pimd in 
model morttuo* canoe. 471; twig of, 
put in hair of dead man, 540; ritually 
planted, 689, 709 
Croydon Reef, 38 (hh^i II) 

Cultural area: four main ctiltural areas in 
Malekula, 10; Small Islands. 1^; in- 
cision, 484 (Map VII); drcum-inciaion 
and homosexuality, 484 (.Map VII) 
Culmre; women's dresa as criterion of - com- 
pjrx. 9; megalithic, not indigenous, 15; 
diffusion of megalithic, xvii, 19, 378, ler 
Copyright; Small Islands at cultural 
unit. $3; northward movement of, in 
Small Islands, xviii, 171; convernnee 
of — complexes, 376; contact, xvil, 549 
Culture-hero : mythological culture-heroes, 
to; Ta-har as. 3to; Bat-pila as, 493. 
St* Kwat, Kabat, Ambat 


Cures, by magical means, 633 
Currency, see alto Money; tusked boars at, 
see Pigs as Currency; two forma of, in 
Malekula, pigs and mats, 349; pig, 
based on degree of elongation of tu^, 
*49; pigs’ «w-booes as, in Torres 
Islands, 349 (note 3) 

Curved-tusker. St* Tuidted Boars 
Cycas: surrounded by small stone circle, to, 
371, 7to; ritually planted, 370, 689, 
707, 710; leaf as emblem of peace, 599, 
695.709: leaf tallies, 403, 537; as name 
of rank, 714, 718; leaf on rack dis- 
pla>-ing pigs' jawa. Plate XX 
Cyclones, 6 

Daemons, connexion of boars' tuska with 
daemonic powers, 368 
Dsttc**. t 3 i . 3 * 8 * 44 : copyright of, 15, 278, 
545; villages dance in rotation, 399, 
316; processional, 317. 318; circular, 
3 * 7 . 3 H; figure-dan^ Ina-leng), let 
Figure-Dances; in terpentine course, 
333: mumming plays, 336, see Mum¬ 
ming Plays; symbolising sexual connex¬ 
ion, 339; meaning of, 339; iiuuguration, 
in canoe rites, 467. See Bilbitam, Bot- 
mau, Gong-Raiting (Turti Na-mbt), Ki- 
kdh* Bu-mbulaltan, Kulm, L*-tram, Na- 
Ung, Na-rtl, Su-mbo Ta-ba, PiL^h, 
Robaik, Baitana-Leovtt (R^mbulat), 
Setdiag-Dottn (Htk-htkel*<m), Tattre, 
Tata Na-mbak, Tugkumuai, Tiattn, 
Vtlal, Vtluan Sa~mbak, Vin-buel 
Dandng-ground, 33 (Map III); circular, 
surrounded by monoliths, 11, 696; toft 
surface of, 36; walk through village 
dancing • grounds on Vao, 33 - 40; 
“Upper” and Lower" Sides of, 34: 
Upper Side built on elevated ground, 
34 . 410. 4 * 3 : Upper Side at Pete-hul, 
34, 8a. Frontispim, Plates II, 1, 3, III, 
t, 3, XVI, I; i^ef sacrifices earned out 
on Upper Side, 34 ff.; at Togh-vanu, 
37. Plates XV, XVII, XVIII; origin 
of. 87; at Peter-ihi, 39, 63, Plate IV, 
I; as debating-place, 46; in centre of 
each village, 59; two dancing-grounds 
made end to end, 61, 89; two types of, 
long and circular, 317; upright slit 
gongs associated with circular, 317; 
weeding the, for Gong-Raising, 348, 
for Low Maki, 363; lengthened to 
accommodate new monuments, 414; 
erythrina tree planted in, 430 
Dart, H.M.S., 335 

Dating, of geiimtogies, 93 (Tabic II), 9* 
(Table Hi); approximate, of historic^ 
evenb on Vao and Atchin, 170; of 
erection of Tolamp monolith, 586 
Daughters, eldest, called btU-ram vavine, 
183; complimentary titles given to 
Maki-mcn’s, 3941!.; surrender their 
mourning-caps, 403. 430: paid for 
mourning, 408 

Daughter's husband, avoidance of, 135 
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Daw-n: head* fall off at, in land of the dead | 
(WaU vcnion), >26; ligure-dancca and 
mumming playi uaually perfocmcd at, 
337; hawk-bannentomdownat,384,424 
De, creator-deity in Epi, 206 (Map VI) 
Deacon, A. Bernard, xzii, 3, s> 9 ff- I53* 
poutm; discovered 6-^tioa system on 
Ambrim, 21, 88 (note), ou 

Kakihan Society of West Ceram, 61 
(note); on marriage, 115 (note 1) 

Dead, the; return of, 6, 371 (note 1); land 
of, sr« Land of the Dead; fellowshm 
with, 12, 49: fear of, 49: journey of, 
tar Journey of the Dead; cave of, trr 
Cave; magic wand the "double" of, 
man, 229; food and drink of, 235; 
honouring, in dance, 334*, man speM 
from his grave, 547; expostire of, of 
high rank on high platform, 735 
Death: life after, on volcano on Ambrim, 5; 
attained through sacrifice of tusked 
boats, 241; voluntary, of To-wewe, 
287; gongs sounded at, 313; spiritual. 
*94. 394. 5*1; attittide towards, 536. 
544, 560. 629(7.; manner of. 536; 
treatment of b^y after, 539: feast. 544. 
tee Matean. Sm Mortuary rites 
Debates: in dancing-ground, 46; women 
excluded from, 46; held in ghamal, 61; 
dolmen used as seat during. 449: on 
proper conduct of rites, 470; on crime 
of revealing secret tong to a woman, 526 
Debts: ritual payment of, during MaAi, 13; 
indebtedness of man towards his wife’s 
parents, aoi, 591; complicated system 
of, and credits, 378; regulation of, at 
death, 536 ff- 
December, squalls in, 6 
Decentralisation, in village plaiming: in Pete- 
hul. 72: in Atchin, 73 
Decimal. Set Ten 
Decoratioiu, personal. 43, 48 pattim 
Descent. Set Matrilineal, Patrilineal 
Diffiuion: ofmcgaliihicculture, 18; influence 
of copyright on — of culture, 278 ff.; of 
rites to Small Islands from Lawor and 
Bot-walim, 15, 497. 500. 694 
Dingwall, E, J., on artificuU cranial deforma¬ 
tion, 267 (note s); on male infibulation, 
480 (note 1) 

Diplomatic immunity, 601 
Disinfectant, white aahes as, 511. S'S 
Disputes: between Lavame and Hairaillagh, 
J9, 80: about pigs, 234: on preccdeia* J 
m the Maki, 435 ff.; over human sacri- j 
fice at ghamal, 451; between members 
of the sanK clan, 595; between villa^ 
or Sides of the same Islands, 595; with | 
other Small Islands. 598; with com- : 
mutiities outside the Smidl Islands, 601. | 
Set Warfare | 

Distribution: of indaion, 474, Map VII; of 
caruiibaUsm, 617; of public Graded 
Society complex. Chapter XXVI, 688 
(Map X); of stone monumena. 696; 
of rank names and titles, 713 


Diviner, assistance of, in case of sickness, 
629. St* Magician 

Divorce, 201-2; return of bride-price at, 47, 
201, S94 

Dog, introduced by man, 8; ico dop at 
substitutes for pigs in Maki tacriflee. 
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Dolmen, Frontispiece, Platca III, 1, a, IV, 1, 
XIII, a, XV^I, t; combined with mono¬ 
lith in monolith-Maki shrine, tee Shrine; 
corresponds to the Cave of the Dead, 
272-5; at one time, only form of stone 
monument erected, 274; single large, 
in early Atchin Maki, 278, x8o; Dolmen- 
Maki, te* Maki; chief monument in 
Low Maki, 280, 362, Fin. 2, 41; 
selecting the table-stone for, 363-4; 
erection of, in Low Maki, 366-7; callnl 
na-vot, 367; probable consecration of, 
in Low M^. 368; paid for to members 
of introduemg "line,” 368; tome of the 
100 small dolmens in monolith-Maki, 
375 (Fib- 49)1 erection of wooden 
ancestor-image in front of, as part of 
shrine, 378; f«nale nature of, 368, 389. 
700, 705; sacrifice of special tuskers at, 
192-4; replaced by stone-platform in 
High Maki. 409; relative positions of, 
and stone-platform at Pete-hul, 415; 
erection and consecration of the two 
dolmens for a ghamal, 449, Plate VII; 
dolmens as seats, 364 (note 3), 449, 702; 
personal names of dolmeiu, 450; human 
sacri^ on. 451; erected over tomb, 
53^ Plate XXI, 1; at Kabat’s tomb, 
706; referred to at “altar,” 625, Tui. 
70s; definition and use of, 700; use of 
word, as religious symbol, 701; dis¬ 
tribution of, 700. 7 to; women’s rites 
associated with dolmens, 7*9 * 3 *; 
women’s dolmetu on Atchin. 454. 731 
Dominik, personal name, 555 
Double-Circle-Tusker. Sit Tusked Boars 
Double-village. St* Village 
Dove, 751 

Dracaena: leaves used as "counters,’ 353, 
401; ritually planted, 709 
Dravu, rank in Big Nambas Graded Soaety, 
740, ’Talde XI 

Dream: names learnt in dreams, 450; caiuu- 
baUsm symbolised in dreamt by eating. 
626; —language, 63a; ma^ songs 
learnt in dreams, 633; " — walking’’ on 
Vso, 653 

Dress, 42-3; women’s dress used at criterion 


of culture, 9 

Drink, abstinence from. See Abstinence 

Dual organisation, 11, 20 ff., 97. 39» pottim; 
area, 5, 6; connexion of, with Initiation 
into &ix, 473 

Duindui, place name in Oba, position m 
public Graded Society complex. Chapter 
iCXVl, 688 (\Up X) 

Dye: yellow turmeric ua^ as basic, for mau 
and articles of clothing, 5, 9. 4*: ted, 
for clothing, 9. 4* 
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EaMet liland, oAti of, 703 
Eeb: “catching ecl^“ (nitiatioo hoax on 
Atchin, 515 

Effigica, wooden, 3, 10, 6S9 (note *). Stt 
Image, wooden 

Egypt, homoaeiuality in, 491; labyrinth 
mythology in, 651 ff. 

Eight, taiaing of the kava root 8 timea: in 
Low Maki, 377; in High Maki, 43a; 
aa doubling of the magic number four, 
644. 8-aection ayatem, ttt Kinihip 
Elefdtantiaaia, xix, aaS (nou 1) 

Elliot S^th, Profcaaor Sir Grafton, eej , 19 


Edne, dancing-ground of Peter-ihi, tt 
(Map III), 61 

EtusmeU, chiera title in Banka lalanda, 738 
Eve: of any rite, reckoning by “nighta” 
instead of “daya,** 290-a; oftheOong- 
Raiaing at Emil Marur, 325-8; of great 
Maki aacrifice, 383, 424; of MaUm, 
546; of 14^ day in mortuary ritea, 548 
Ewur, youth, victim of human sacrifice, 6 m 
E xchange, ayatem of: of pigs, 232, 3371 of 

Exhibitioa, of pigs, Bi-vi-ghih: in Low 
Maki, 380; in High Maki, 433 


— --, - - in niffn ivuxi, 431 

Elon^tion. artificial, of pip t\^, highest Exogamy: principle of, 100; rule* of in 

aCVClOAm^nt of. tn \1illt»lr«al« • ftaw f __ _ _ . « ^ s- . . 
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development of, in Malckula, 267 ; to 
repreaent daemonic poweia, 2^ 
Elopement, 199; aa cause of w-ara, 588 
Emil Lep, village on Atchin: 28 (Map 11), 
615 (Map IX); nearly destroyed, 603 
Emil Marur, village on Atchin: 28(Map II); 
Gong-Raising rite at, 306 (note 4), 323- 
328: nearly destroyed, 603: wars in¬ 
volving men of, 614 ff., 613 (Map IX) 
Emil Panv, villa^ on Atchin: 28 (Map II), 
615 (Map iX); oonsecration of new sea¬ 
going canoe at, 306; members of, sell 
dance called HVinw, 543 
Epi: creator-deity and Guardian Ghost in, 
fw6(MapV'I): marriage with the MBD 

in, 113 (note): rose-apple myth in, 163; 
position in public Graded Society com¬ 
plex, Chapter XXVI, 688 (\Up X); 
name of graded society in, 693, Table 

Equivalence, sociological: too, 104, 137601- 
rim; of MB with FSisH, 104; of NlBW 
with FSis, 104 (Fig. 13); of \VB with 
SiaH(m.s.), 104 (Fig. 14); of FF with 
MMB, 105; of alternate generations in 
the male line of descent due to matri- 
lincal moieties, 107, 113, 114, 116, 124; 
terminolomcal equivalences due to 
matrilincal and patrilineal moieties, 110 
(Figs. 18, 19); due to 4-scction system, 
lit; of MBD with F.SiaD, 104, iia; 
of Sis with MM and DD, 113, 114; of 
WM with FSis, 104: of Sis with 
MMMM in 8-section system, it6, 137; 
of Sis with MMM in 6-section system, 
IM. 137; terminological equis'dences 
due to sister-exchange marriage, 135; 
of DH with WF, 137; of FFF with cB, 
138; of SSS with yB, 138; of moles 
three generations apart due to 6-scction 
system with matrilincal triscctions, 138, 
143. 1515 males six generations apart 
in 12-section system, 143; in Chou 
period in China, 13a 

Erh la, evidence of la-scction system in 
Chins derived from, 151 
Erythrina tree : flowering o(, aa nodal point in 
native calendar, 6, 420, 421 (note i); 
sti^ of — wood burnt beneath newborn 
child, 178; ritually planted in dancing- 
ground, 318, 430, 689, 709, 710 
Espi^le Bay, 4 (Map 1) I 


- ^ - W -f-'- "'•t wg wa Mg 

class systems, toy; rules of disregarded, 
334 . 

Expert, tncisKKi, 5<^. St* Magician 
Extended position in burial, 530, 533, 540, 
541. 564: relationship b^cen, and 
orientation of the body, 334, 535 (Fig, 
58) ; young man buried in, 359 
Extemunation of inhabitants on adjacent 
mainland by Small Islanders, 16, 621 ff. 

Foe/ti, name of public Graded Society in 
South Oba, 691, Table XI 
Falcon, ptregrimts tmetti, 731 
Falsetto, singing in, 314 
Famine, due to hurricanes, 170 
Fan, dead man's, deposited in hut in his 

c- ,T***5.'^’* 340. 553 

ranlM, village on Ambrim, 260 
Fashions, new, in ritual, 280 
Fasting: in Initiation into Sex, 323; repre¬ 
sents stttc of death, 327; at death of 
young man, 336. 363: by girl who 
carried pillow of dead man, 549; aa 
clement in magic, 641; observance of 
peace involves, 737. Srr Abstinence 
(from food) 

Fate, situation of, 3 

Father: functions of, at child's birth, 176 ff.; 
lack of respect paid to biological, 180; 
proviiles bride-price for son, 194; 
fsthers and sons together constitute 
introducing "line," tee Line; conflict 
^tween mother's brother and, in In¬ 
itiation, SOI; novices' fathers provide 
pigs as payment, 307, 518; washes 
novices' wounds, 308, 516; relauvc 
r61cs of — and mother's brother in 
public Graded Society complex, 723 
Fathers and sons." See Line, introducing 
Father's &thcr (FF): monuments st habits- 
tion of his ghost, 699; in 4-scction system 
combines both patrilineal and matri- 
hneal lines of descent, 726; image as 
abotfc of, 727; r6lc of, in Atchin, 727. 
See Grandather 

Esther's hither s &ther (FFF), addressed as 
elder brother in Vao, 138. Set Equival- 
ciKe, sociological 

Father's father's wife (FFW), movement 
•gainst marriage with deceased FFW, 
t*5. 3891 rnarriage with, on Vao, 136, 
589 
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Father*! mother’s brother's ton’s dauKhter 
(KMBSD), tnsrriatic with, 158 
Father’s sister (FSts): at female uther, too; 
claasihcatory, avoidance of due to 
equivaletKe of FSis with WM, 116 
Fathers sister’s daughter (FSisD), avoidance 
of, 116 
Fauna, 7 

Fear: of the dead, 49; of beinx devoured by 
Le-hev-hev, 156 

Feast: mauan aitd tamuan, 348; movable 
feasts in mortuary rites, 545. 553-. Sre 
Communion feast, Stauan, I'in-vi-ghih 
Feather: at decoration, 43; money on Santa 
Crux Islands, 6 
Februan’t squalls, 6 

Fee, paid by nov-ice to Icadmft man, 515 
Fence: surroundinit house-enclosure, 40fF., 
Plate IV, a; called ma-lit. Frontispiece, 
Plate XVI; in Gong-maicinR, 355: in 
Low Maki, 3^, Plates XII, XIV; in 
momury rites, 550; called m-rr merer 
on Atchin, 389 (note a), 63s; called ! 
hu m-tir, lee ** Birth enclosure” 

Fern: golden ferns as decorations for novices, 
5x5; tiee-fcm images, 585, 689, 700 
(note I), 707. 7«3 

Ferryman, ghoetly, 5, aa6; Lingi, the, aay, 
aa8. Set Journey of the Dead 
Fertility; aspect of Maki rite expressed in 
Tour Sa-mbak, 334; pigs as symbols 
of, 263; sow as symlml of, 264,4^7, 
Fever, 6 

Fifty days’ duration of restrictions after 
Maki, 406 

Fighting, aSs; embittered, caused by the 
blci^thinity speech of Na-va-gharu- 
kalat, 90; sham, at dedication of eldest 
son, 183 IT.; arising out of disputes over 
igs, 254; mock, between mother’s 
rother and father, 501; methods of, 
394; accounts of acttnl, 604. Set 
Warfare, Battle 

Fighting-ground: formal combat on special, 
595; atKowu,595: at Le-siwar, 39, 596 
Figure-Dances. See Na~leng 
Figure-heads, bird, of caiwe: represented by 
circle-tubers at stone-platform in High 
Maki, 428, Fig. 52; bird, of coastal 
canoes, 458, Plate I; subsidiary, of sea¬ 
going canoe, 460; attached to canoe, 467. 
See Canoe ptow-heads 
Fyi, situation of, 3; linguistic parallels with 
Vao, 76 (notes 3, 4): homosexuality in. 

Fire: making by plough method, 44; ntual 
fires, 45; sanctity of, 45; first made by 
Ghibh, 83; for beacon made by dead 
man in journey of the Dead, ay, 226, 
227 i volcano called Bol-gharambi, ” the 
source of,” 228; the path of, of Le-hev- 
hev, 23a ff., 235; walking in, that does 
not bum, 232-3, 237; means power and 
life, 178, 23a; old men of Wsla and 
Kano try to bring volcanic, from Am- 
brim to Malekua, 233; said to bum in 
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caves inhabited by dead of low rank, 
236-7; for warmth and lighting torches, 
328; sacred, lit on stone-platform, 410, 
430, 704; at giant monolith, 583; pro¬ 
gression of fiib corresponding to ranks 
in public Graded Society complex, 
697; as name of rank, 714 
Fire, rank in public Graded Soaety complex, 
716, Table XI; ‘‘having fruited or 
flowered,” 716 

Firearms, introduction of, 16, 32, 602. 612 
First Mm : of the Maki, 282; survivors of 
Tolamp as, of the Maki, 281 ff., 369, 
436, 435, 566, 587; of Initiation, 497 
Firth, D^. Raymond, 654 
Fish: taboo on eating, during hollowing out 
of gongs, 355; after Maki sacrifice, 406; 
tabm on, remo\'ed, 407; symbolism in 
Initiabon, 494, 513 

Five ; takes dead man — days to reach land 
of the dead, 227, 544; as probaboruiry 
period in older cultural layer as opposed 
to seven in newer, 230 (note 2), 561; 
connected with burial in the squatting 
as opposed to the extmded position, 
544; as resurrection and re-birth 
number in older tiutnlineal layer, 521, 
569. 57b; in mortuary rites, 536, 5^ 
5^, 564; re-birth ceremony on Fifth 
Day of Initiation into Sex, 523; Fifth 
Day after hirth (running the child), 177; 
Fifth Day after Gong-Rahing (return of 
pigs’ jaw-bones on Atchin), 359 (note 2); 
Fifth Day after incision (end of period 
of intenscst testricbotu), 515-16, 521; 
villages dance at intervals of — clays, 
37a; — male pigs bom to Burial's sow, 
264; — nude pigs bom to Laha-mbar- 
mbar’s mother’s sow, 582; tabakor 
clubs, sand-tracing call^, 666 
Five hundred tuskers sacnficed at Maki, 293 
Flood, talcs connected with the submergeiKe 
of ’Tolamp, 568-76 

Flying tricksters, 238-9. See Ghamba Lep 
Flying foxes (fruit bats): too sacrificed in 
place of tusked boars, 452; sand-trac¬ 
ings called. Figs. 74, 75 
Food, 48; absbnetKe from, ttt Abstinence 
Fool-prints; as indication of person’s pres¬ 
ence, 43; in comiexion with “ summon¬ 
ing signal ” on the gongs, 312 
Foreskin: removed in circum-incision, 476-7; 
slit in operation of incision. 476, 50S-9; 
Initubon hoax regarding. 509, 517, 518 
Fore-stone, name for md-stone in row of 
too small monoliths, 425 
Fomine, R. F., 102 

Forty: Forbirth Day after birth (child has 
hair cut and acquires “personal” pig), 
234: mourning lasts — days, 563 
Four: the "perfect” number, 643-8; — 
villages on Inferior Side of each Small 
Island, 55; — brothers found village of 
Pete-hul. 78, 82, 84; canes split into — 
sections in S. Rjqta cneaiion myth, 142; 
— quarters of Pete-hul, 68, 70, 71, 78, 
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83. 154; — •pints in magic cure in Ma- ; 
tanavat. 166; — vtomea attend mother ; 
at birth, 178; importance of number — j 
in Irirth rite*, 178; — rank* in Gnuted | 
Society of Eaat Oba, 276; — ranks in 1 
Vao, 289; magician soumU each new | 
gong — times, 356; — main grades of ! 
tuskers depeiMling on curvature of tusks, 
142; foutw day after the Maki: in Low ' 
Maki, 401; in High Maki, 430; mour- | 
ners cry out — times, 346 ff-. 55*. 562, ' 
563: — men bury dead man, and spit I 
water out — tunes, 560; — coconuts 
placed on rain-stone in weather magic, 
635; meaning of number, 643-8; in 
magic, 644; signifies “completion,'' 547 
(note), 644-6; signifies ’‘perfection," 
646; psyxbological functions of number, 1 
648; section system, see Kinship 

Fourteenth Day: rites held on the, sftCT death, 

548. 550. 5^; , 

Fowl: in ceremonial puddmgs: at birth, 176, 1 
177. 189; in Ltm Maki, 373; in High I 
Maki, 413; in mortuary rites, 540 ft., 1 
547. 551; » symbol of covenant, 609; 
as gin to Nose-devouring Stone, 229; 
as sign of peace, 348; as payment to ' 
magician in Gong-nuking, 355; as : 
sacrifice, 241 (note ^); mass sacrifice of | 
fowls: in l^w Maki, 389, 390; in High 
Maki, 430: Sa~td, word for, and name 
for Low Maki in Atchin, 389; replaces 
kava root in Atchin rite of announcing 
an important date, 376 (note 4); feather 
of bla^, for dancers, 37a, 386; killed at 
foot of tree in canoe malung, 464; 
offered to ancestors in Initiation into 
Sea, 524 

Freud, Sigmund, fallacy of supposed com- 
muiul ownership of wives, 103 

Friend: pig given to dead man's “ great,'' 
547; fowl and yam for dead man's, 555 

Frigate-bird: canoe figum-heads represent, | 
458 (note 2); ritu^ importance of, 752 I 

Frir^-skirt people, 9 

Fruit: mrmel, in crestion myth of Pcte-hul, 
83 ff.; “bunches of," r e present matri- . 
lineal moieties on Oba, 97; oranges used I 
in t a-r.'Oghal-toH, 183; juice of i^, ron', 
represents blood, 517; taboo on, of 
tree in season at death of a mer-ieoa, 
539 

Gardcfu: morning ioumey to mainland, 35, 
32, 603, Plate I; each of Small Island 
owns, on Malekulan mainland, 35, 74, 
616 

Gaua, in Banks Islands, zvii; stone con¬ 
structions in, 20, 344, 710 

Gauntlet, novices ruiuiing the, called 
“catching rails,” 515 

Genealogies: gencalof^l records, 16; con- 
nectnl with patrilineal licsccnt, 17; the, 
84; genealogical table recording the 
foundation of Pcte-hul and Togh-vanu. 
93 (Table II); genealogical method 


recording relationship by means of, 104; 
as evidence for Maki, 278; of Ma-taru, 
Table X 

Geology, 7: cBect of, on social organisation, 
55 

Csestatioo. length of, 173 
Ghamtd (ue abo Lodge) 60, Plates VII, VIII; 
at Pete-hul, 36; as debatiog-house, 46, 
352; terms usikI on other islands, 60 
(note 2); name of, at Pete-hul, 76; 
equivalMt to ronJbu on Malo, 274; gongs 
curved in, 3^; seclusion of M^-men 
in, 394; Mui-men cat in, after sacrifice, 
3M; special Maki for, 293, 415, 
Chapter XVI, 439; new, at Pete.^ui 
call^ Ber hanfotaJt erection of, 415, 
444; construaon of, 440, Fig. 53; 
consecration of, 444; by buoing a hi^ 
grade tusker bena^ it, 447; takes ra^ 
of boar sacrificed at its consecration. 447 
Ghamba Lrp, brotherhood of Flying Tri^- 
•ters, 37, 81, 238; probably means 
“grmt fire," 239; Ghamba Ltp't power 
of flight, 239 

Ghiagh, fiiat man of Pete-hul, 8a, 85 (Fig. 7); 
corresponds to man-eating ogre las on 
Atchin, 171, 388 (note 1) 

Ghoramp, beach on Malekuls, site of Cave 
of the Dead, 28 (Map II), 29, 325, 263. 
See aba Orap 

Ghor-ghor, rite connected with removal of 
restrictions, 407, 556 

Ghosts: hover near megalithic monuments, 
12; in-dwelling of, in stone, 18, 641; 
said to be petromorphic, 229 (note i); 
ghostly ferryman, s, 226 ff.; two Atchin 
women follow the ghost of dead man to 
Ambrim, 339; identification of, of high 
rank with Lc-hev-hev, 235, 257; eat 
sacrificial boars, 235; of th^ sl^ in 
h*ttie, 235, 519, 630, 631; hiding in 
trees and near graves, 236; attacking 
those who have not sacri&ed properly, 
336; sighing and weeping, 236; that 
whirl round like a tornado of fire, 336; 
of common people, 337; represented by 
masks and images, 269, see Images; of 
desd revisit tb«r former homes, 388; 
voice of ancestral, represented by gong. 
310; represented by the rustle of dry’ 
baniuu leaves, 321; sacrifice to maternal, 
333; P>K* to appease descendants of, 
outraged, 451; live human victims re¬ 
ferred to as, 451; threats of homosexual 
action on the part of, 490, 503, 504, 512; 
novices attacked by initiates diagiiued 
as, 512; hoax regarding homosexual 
intercourse with — of the slain, 519; 
appeal to, in case of siduiess, 629 
Gifts: fowls as, 339; complimentary, 349; 
pigs as, 351; system of exchange, 252; 
never received ^rect, 302; money-mats 

•». 371 

Gilgamesh Epic. 652 
Girdle, women's rope, 173 
Girls: dress, 42; age-grades, 564 
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GUna penit, power located in 

tion of foreakin. 479 I 

Godefroy, Jean, S.M.: hia account of certain 
aapecta of Vao ritual, aix; on debatea, 

46; on villaxca in Vao, 55; deacription 
of villa«c quartera, 71, 7* (notea); on 1 
Wocnen'a Lodsea. 73; on foundation of ' 
Venu. 80; hia veraion of the cTeati» of I 
Pete-hul, 8a; hia \-erak>o of the aplit-up 
of Pete-hul. 87; hia genealogy of 
vanu. 94 (Table 111 ); hia veraion of the 
Journey of the Dead, 131; hia brother, 
aqa; lua account of Initiation into Sex, 
5x4; on “firat communion,” 625 
Godefrov. M. I’Abbi A., brother of Jean 
Godefroy, xx, aqa (note) 

Gonga, alit: Frontiapiece, 310 ff.; aounded 
to announce debatea, 46; mother-gong, 
285, 311, Plate Xin, 1; poaition of. in 
dancing-gTound. 35, 3*7 S-, Figa. 45, 
46; owtied by chief Maki-men, 3455 
piga' jawa attached to, 348 ; purificatio n 
of. 35*5 accompanying conatnic- 

tion of, 3548-. are Gong-Raiaing; ui 
public Graded Society complex. 6^; 
not uaed in women’a Graded Society 
ritc^ 72S 

upright slit ^onga: aound of, aaid to | 
repreaent voice of anceatral ghoata, 13, 
35, 310; conatruction of. 310, 340; 
dtatnbution of. 310; originally aaaoa- 
ated with circular dancing-grounda, 3^, | 
324; typea of, 346; beaten with aingle 
•tick, 346; carved with human face, t 3 , 
347 (Fig. 47). See Gong-Raiaing Dance | 
and Rite 

Horuwntal slit gongs; plain or ^ed. 
310; typea of, 34^5 beaten with two [ 
sticks, 346 

Goog-orchestrB: st Pete-hul, 35, Pistes 
11. 2, XIII, I, 2. Figa. 45 .46; at To|^- 
vanu, PUtea XIV, XV; composition 

of, 3ti, 34fiff- , • I 

Gong-rhythms: for orcling for piga. 
308; general deacription of, 3**5 
special, for different occaaiona, 3 * 4 - 
Stt Gong-aignal , . j 

Gong-sigiud: sacrificial (asarrtt), aounded 
at tacnfice of tusked boars, 3*35 •* 
death, 313; at birth of eldest son, 3*35 
in case of war, 3135 mch aong-and- 
dance cycle has its own, 313; at amviu 
of a stranger, 313S aummimi^ 
ragh* nt-bttc), 31a. 33b. in High Mata, 
412, 416, 420. in M^i for gkowol. 4^; 
approach (nr-^-di), 31a; in Low Mata, 
}8o. 386, 388. in High Mata. «o in 
Initiation ritea, S 95 . 5 *®! (r»/-»oim)> 
connected with danM in serpentine 
course, 313, in Initiation ritea, 507, 
510; (for-foti ghort), aounded when 
•crecn shaken down, 313, in Low Maki, 
3^. in H^ Maki, 420, 429 

Gong-Riuaing Dance, described, 32^ 3*5 *■• 
(Pig- 45)5 in Gong-Raiaing nte, 349. 
352, 358; in canoe rites, 465 


Gong-Raiaing Rite, Ch^ter XIII; circular 
» 4 «ivni-« connected with, 324; an esaentul 
part of the Maki on Vao, 345; rites 
connected with felling and transporta¬ 
tion of the log, 548-545 rifoa accom¬ 
panying construction. 354-7; the gongs 
are act up, 357-8; consecration of ^ 
gongs, 359; summary of Gong-Raiaing 
ritea, 360-1 (Table V) 

Graded Society, public ; monumentt aaaoci- 
ated with, ntual, to, it, 696-713, stt 
Stone monumcna; ranks in, tee Ranks; 
survey of — complex, (Chapter XXVI; 
names of public, in various districts, 
691; Sukwe as oldest form of, 710; 
three main types of — culture, 712; 
kinship element in. Chapter XXVlI; 
grafted on to pre-existing system of 
sacrifice to maternal ghosts, 743. Stt 
Maki 

Graded iiutitutions : in various locahdes, 
270; references to women’s, 731; as 
valuable bond of society, 737 
Grandfather; “ Grandfather, peace I ” 727, 
736. Set Father’s father 
Graniimotber: takes charge of newly bom 
baby, 73; moon called, 212; Guardian 
Ghost as — of ten legendary brothers on 
Atchin and Wala, 2t8, 274 
Granet, Marcel, on kinship ayatema in 
CHiins, 153 (note t) 

Grave : types of, 533-45 hut over, 533; mats 
line the, 54a; live pig throwm into, 226, 
542. 559; structure erected for lower 
ranks in the Mant^ at Seniang called 
the, 707. Burial. Tomb 
Grave-stones: PUteXXI, i, 2; for burial in 
I extended poaition, 534; f«w burial in 
squatting potation, 534; orientation of, 
S34; pl^d in potation, 343. See Tomb 
, Greeting, forma of. 44 . 

Guadaloinar, aix matrilincal clans in, 150 
I Guardian Ghost: identification of boars and 
1 sacrificer with, t4. 255 ff.; as woman, 
18, 218 ff.; guarding the cave, 13. 

I 226 ff.; dwelling in coral block on 
Bong-ru-un, 27. 226, 662; placated by 
presentation of a pig, 5®* 4*b, tee 
" Death” Pig; diatrihution of Guardian 
I Ghosts. 206 (Map VI); represents the 
reverse side of social structure, 22t ; as 
spider, 221; as crab-like monster, 221, 
228 (note 1); relations between, and 
sky-deity. 223; as grandmother of ten 
brothers on Atchin and Wala. 2t8, 274; 
position of, in Journey of the Dead, 

275; sand-tracing represents, 65s, 669, 

I Figa, 71, 72. 73 - Le-hev-hev 
' Guardians. Set Tutors 
Guiuin Te-mets (W), name of promontory 
mentioned in Journey of the Dead, 229 
(note 4). 230 


Haddon, Dr. A. C.. xvu, xxi ^ 
HambaUv or Ambalev, assistants to Guardian 
Ghost, 238. See alio Ghamba Lep 
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Hambat, creator-deity in Laiinbumbu. xo6 
(Map VI), 209 
Hambi laland, 4 (Map I) 

Hambut, cieator-derty in Lasalas, 206 
(Map VI), 209 

HandiUa^, place name: quarrel betvreen 
Lavamc and, <9, 80 
Hardcaatlc, Mias, 054 
Hanw, drcui approxmatu wolfii, 751 
Harrisson, T. H. (Tom), xrii, 6 (note i). 
It pom'iif; on Matanavat. 165, 6 m 
( note 6); on birds, 751 
Harvest of yam crop, 6 
Hatchet, wooden, used for human sacrifice, 
623 (Fi*. S9). 624, Plate XXIV, a. 681 
Hawk: identification of sacrificcr with, 13, 
393> 694, 733 O . ; man who danm like, 
336 ff., 433,734; aacrificer wears hawk’s 
feather, 393, as symbol of hiith rank, 
734: design on shell-bead armlets 
represents hawk’s face, 393; image, tee 
Image; as title, 717; names for, in 
various districts, 734; ornithological 
note on, 751 

Hawk-banners, in form of kites: erection of 
giant : in Low Maid, 373, 375 (Figs. 48, 
49)> m High Maki, 422; dance round 
the posts supporting the, 377; thrown 
dowii and trodden on, 324, 332: in Low 
Mftkj, 384, in High Maki, 434 
Head: artificially elongated heads, lo, 342; 
’’long-heads,” 267; eldest son called 
“ hcadof the yam,” t8i ; rutive terms for, 
209: kava root raised as high as possible 
above the, 377: of dead man bUs off, 
226. 228, 5^1 ff., 561; heads of Vao 
women married on Wala or on Mainland 
returned sonve time after death, 565 
Head-dress, women’s mourning. 396 
Height, as symbol of aspiration, 214, 216, 
*77. 73* 

Hcine-Gcldem, R., 20 
Htk-heketeam (Settling-Down), dance called, 
3*5. 3*7. 3*9- !iee Settling-Down 
Heneghar, place name, Vao pronunciation 
of Atchin, Senhar, 613 (note i) 
Hereditary: ranks, 739; chiefs, 10. 740, 743 
(note 1) 

Hibiscus (hakaut ) ; leaves adorning message- 
yams. 179, 401: inserted into arm- 
S4o; red flower worn in the hair, 

■ <Hi crobicnutic of incision wound, 518 
Historic^ : continuity preserved by mega- 
lithic^ movemenu, 16-17; review of 
kinship changes on Vao, 169-72. See 
Dating, Gcnealogtes. 

History, relative functions of myth and, 163 
Hoaxes: pcrfoimed during Initiation, 473, 
475 J importance of, 483; recorded from 
Lambumbu, 489; mixture of intimacy 
and hoaxing ^ween tutors and novicea, 
505; prelimiiury, 508; various, 509, 
Jil. 512; performance of, called 
^iching rails," 515, 517; psychology 
<n. S16; hoaxed threat of secoiid opera- j 
*ion, 517; novicea eat mock foreskin, ■ 


518; mild ar^ amusing, 518; regarding 
homosexual intercourse with floats of 
the slain, 519; connected with newer 
culture. $21 

Hoeart, A. M., xxi, 21; on meaning of mata 
(Pip), Tfi (note 3); on homosexuality in 
Put. 49* 

Hog Harter, 206 (Map VI); sky-deity 
Yctarin, 205; position in public Grad^ 
Society complex. Chapter XXVI, 688 
(Map X); ranks in. Table XI 
Holovon, Lodge name, 67 (Table I), 93 
(Table II), 613; foundation of, 91 
Holy, rnan too, to be ineixed, 52a 
Homeric dialogues, 597 
Homosexuality: amongBigNambos, 11,487; 
in Initiatioa with tutors or ghosts, 474; 
distribution of, 484. (Map vTl); organ- 
laed. a feature of circum-incisioa areas, 
486; rules governing homosexual inter¬ 
course in Western Australia, ^7 (note 2); 
symbolises ^iritual connexion between 
living and dead in male line of descent, 
^8; in Egypt and Fiji, 491; novices 
threatened snth botnosexuid attacks by 
Boosts, 490, ^>3, 512; between cross- 
coustnx in Fiji, 491; homosexual con¬ 
nexion between tutor and novice, 503; 
attitude towards, 503; homosexual 
mtercouTse writh ghosts of the slain. C19 
Hooke, Professor, 652 
Homblower, G. D., 491 
Horo, creator-deity among Big Nambas. 206 
(.Map VI), 207, 208 
Homs, 491 

Hostility: between two Sides," 68. 169, 
391 ff., 613; between two (>uMers, 
59*: degrees of, 594 

enclosures. 40. 41 ; interior of, 47; 
Upper side of, 48; group of houses, 63, 
tee (Quarter; twro Sides of the, in Banin 
Islands, 168; of the Maki, 422; Initia¬ 
tion. 504 ff.; "old man’s" (->hut over 
R^ve), 534:. woman’s, 338; of the 
na-lattg pudding, 531 

Huktea, ruune of public Graded Society in 
Torres Islands, 688 (Map X), 691, 
Table XI 

Hukae, name of public Graded Society in 
north-east Oba, 688 (.Map X). 691 
Table XI F /. . 

Hulhuluan, anniversary communion-feast in 
mortuary riles, 537 
Human Sacrifice. See Sacrifice 
Hundred: twin-kernels “sacrificed" by 
To-wewe, 284; dancers arranged in 
aouare, 338; Hundredth Day after 
Maki in Atchin, 339; one counter per — 
y*ms, 333: stakes m Low .Maki, 388; 
mass sacrifice of — tusked boars, in Low 
Malu, 390, in High Maki, 429; mass 
•acrifice of — fowh in Low Maki, 390; 
days of r^triction after Maki. 406; 
monoliths in monolith-Moki in Atchin 
a^ Wala, 413 (note i); monoliths on 
Lpper Side in High Maki, 417; minute 
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■acriftdal itonea on l/owcr Side in Hifth 
Maki, 417: Rclded tuikera as “com¬ 
panion*" of tusked boars, 426; pi^ 
and — small puddings for worker* in 
Maki for a ghamal, 448 : flying 
“aacnficed,'' 451; mourning last* — 
day*. 545. 563; exchange of — puddings 
and coconut* in morttiary rites, 554; j 
anu. shell-beads, dogs, crabs, shelUish, 
nuu and other things as substitutes | 
for pig* in Maki sacrifice, 579 ... 
Hundreo-and-seventh day after inciston, 
rite held on the, 519 , . . 

Hungxet, name of public Graded Society m 
West Oba, 689 (Map X), ^i. Table XI 
Hurricanes, 7; producing famine, 170 
Hut; over grave, 533, S 34 « 54 >J '*! 

dead man’s mother^* villa^ and 
“wooden pillow" placed in it, 548* 
constructed on stone-platform in dead 
man’s mother's village in Atchin, 549 
Hymen, mythical rupture of woman’s, by 
Mrmrf-creeper, 17* 


las, man-eating ogre, the slaying of whom | 
opened the present cultural era on 
Atchin, 17: correspond* to Ghiagh on 
Vao, 171, 288 (note i); phitologically 
equhalent to ioi, title for it^-killer* in 
S. Raga, 171,715 ; invoked in song, 288; 
connected widi title Mbaiias, yt $ 
Identification : of sacrificer with victim, 241, 
287: ^tween victim, aacrificer and 
Guardian Ghost, 14, 255 A- 
Image, stone, tr* Stone image; tree-fern, $et 
Fern 

Wooden image: Plates, XII, XVIII; 
combination of monolith and wooden 
images of ancestor and hawk to form 
shrine, 39, 27a, 378, 422, 425, 699, 733, 
PUtes III, I, IV, I, Fig. 4t; o{ hawk on 
ridge-Dole of ghamal, 36, 44t> 733i 
Plate VII, Fig. $3; of ancestor as abode 
of father'* father, 727; of ancestor 
represent* degradation of Mane statue, 
700,707, F'ig. 86; distribution of, 712 ft. 
Immortality, 13 . 

Incantanon: over new gongs, 356; m 
magic rites, 641 

Incest: tores as a punisluncnt for, 17a; of 
To-wewe with his sitter, 284; of To- 
wewe with his mother, 286 
Incision: distribution, 11, 474. 484 (My 
VII); operation of, described, 473, 470, 
508; To-wewe as founder of, 474,.4;97; 
relation between, and circum-mcision, 
474, 490; connexion between, and 
Maki, 474, 497; a* sacrifice conferring 
spiritual power, 478; no man can mar^ 
unless incited, 479 (note i); uniticised 
tike women, 480; likened to the biting of 
a shark, 485; a matrilineal trait, 5®*5 
man too holy to be incised, 522 
Incubus, Ghamba Ltp as, 239 . 

Infusion, medicinal treatment of inasson 
wound by mean* of, 513 


Initiation: ,. , 

General: Chapter XVIII ; two kind*— 
into Manhood performed at home, 473, 
(see btUm), into Sex. performed on Ob*. 
473 (fee btloaV, rite, three main type* 
of, combined in Small Islands, 473 ff.: 

(a) simple rite in East Santo lasting ten 
days including Initiation into Sex, 474* 

(b) operation of incision, 474; 

hoaxes. 475: distribution of, 474 ft., 
484 (Map VII) ^ 

into Manhood, General: precedes In¬ 
itiation into Sex. 473; a* communal 
rite, 476. 495 i operation* of incis^ 
and circum-incision described. 476; 
penis-wrapper descri^. 477 A-1 name* 
for, in various districts, 482 ff.; con¬ 
nexion with homosexuality, 486 ff.; 
Ktcat element in, 492 ff.; on .Mchin, 
3«», 499. 595. (note 2) 
into Manhood on Vao: Chapter XIX; 
age of novice*, 495: **1« of origin. 498 B., 
503; "Fitst Men" of, 497; tvio way* 
of performing the rite, 498; beating the 
mother’s brother, 500; conflict between 
mother's brother and father, 301; out¬ 
line of the rite*. 504 ff-. Table IX; 

I tion of Initiation house, 504 (fee belotcy, 

I novicci and tutor* arc beaten, 

of, fixed for seven day* ahead, 507; day 
of operation. 507(1.; first medkinal 
treatment, 509; entrance into Initiation 
house, 510; thirty day*’ seclusion, 
510 ff.; restriction* regarding women 
and food, 5»off.; hoaxes, tong* and 
dances, 511 ff-medicirul treatment by 
infusions and steaming, 5 • 3 • Fifth Day 
after operation, novice* run gauntlet and 
wash. 5«5. 5t8; Sixth i:>ay. novicra 
bathe in tea, new remedy for wou*^ 
517; Seventh Day. hoaxes. 518; Thirtieth 
I>ay at^ after, exit from Initiation hotpe, 
novices don penis - wrappers, 
mothers’ brothers’ villages, 518 ff.; 
Hundrcd-cnd*tcvcflth 0®y* fin*l hoex, 
^19; ritual death and re-birth aymbol- 
itm in, 521 

into Sex: called Pilgrimage to Ob*. 5. 
211. Chapter XX; connect^ wth 
matrilineal dual organiMtion. T»-yar 
and sea-going canoe*, 473; »* individual 
affair, 473. 5*4*. t*** of ongm, 5*3; 
lasts ten days, 5*3; dancing-mat* worn 
during, 5*3. PI**' VI. 3; 
ceremony on 5th day, 5*3; prayem 
to ancestor* for fair weather at start 
and on the 7th day, 5*4. 5*7: ntial 
bathing. 5*5. 5*7; special song. 5*0; 
“Ob* .Men^s Songs’ and love-song* 
learnt while on Ob*, 5*6; in Maewo 
and East Santo. 527; connected wiUi 
first journey to any distant island. 

5*8 , . , 

Lodge, 475; on Atchm, 60, 475. 504. 
505 (note a), 525 (note i); large, on 
Ambrim. 483 
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InuRiiia of rank; dccoratioa of »kull with, in 
»outh and >outh-wcat MalekuU. to; 
decoration with, on body at burial in 
Vao, 540 

Inspection, right of, of child by mother's 
people, 174, 177, 180 

Interest c» pig loans, 202 

Interment, chief methods of, 530 flf. St* 
Burial 

Jiknd, Side* of. sSm ** Sides of the Island ** 

Iwas : introduction of patriline^ descent, 17; 
founder of Ruruar, 170 

Jamood, P4re R., xviii, 371 (note 2), 602 
(note 1) 

January, so^ls in, 6 

Jaw. Stt Pigs' jaws 

Joking relationship between moieties, 138 
(note 1) 

Journey of the Dead, 223 ff.; Wala version 
of dnintegration of the bones, dis- 
on Vao, 226, 532; dead man: 
enters Cave of the D^, 225, 227: 
let oho Cave; encounters Guardian 
Ghost, 226 ff.; lighta beacon to attract 
ptostly ferryman, 2266'.; ferried over 
to Ambrim, 228; joitu ancestors in 
nightly dance on volcano, 226^31, «« 
Volcano; symbolic connexion between 
stone monuments used in Maki ■ and, 
273 ff-, 40^10: importance of 5th day 
after death in older and 7th day in newer 
form of belief, 521, 53a; connexion 
between, and figure-dances and laby- 
rmth mytholog), 339.40, 631-2, 662, 
rf. 

July, flowering of erythrina tree in, 6, 421 
(note 1) 

Jung, C. G., 648 


KsbM: creator-deity and culture-heroes in 
Sen^g, 10, 206 (Map VI); equivalent 
1° . J^nbat, 209; megalithic 

buw of the chief, 210; mummy of the 
„ , aio; the Kabafs tomb, 706 
Kakihan, Society of West Ceram, 61 (note i). 
692 

Kalo-won, personal name, 84 (note 3) 
93 (TTable II), 170 (note 1); too holy to 
be meiaed, 322 

‘‘Kar^^p|e"(-errthrmB ?),4ai (note i) 
Kanaloa, Hawaium detty, 205 
Karat, rank in Graded Society complex, 
7«6. Table XI 

Katiera, tribe of West Australia, kinship 
system of, 105-9 

Kat^i^ *0; bowls, 262 (stone pig used as, 
Fj^te XI, a); used to announce date of 
282-31 in Low Maki, 377, in 
High Maki, 422; root, species called 
376: drunk by chiefs of Big 
Natahto 376 (note 4), 557, 741; root 
\’aauthe) as compensation, 437; com¬ 
munion rite with root (mofegk) to ap¬ 
pease ghosts, 557; root as expiatory 


offering to ghosts of one slain in battle, 
63 1 ; juice m wea^r magic, 636 (note i); 
root as medium in magic, 357, 641 
‘‘Kava people," incision practised by, 478 
Kegan ^ul^ Messrs., xxii 
Kia, district of, in Yaabcl, three main matri- 
lin^ groups in, 130 
King, Sir Merton, xvii 
Kinship, (Chapters V, VI ; classificatory 
system, 99 ff.; terminological equival- 

' ' '35 ff . 143. 

alto Lines ; changes on Atchin, 125: 
tcmunolog)- on Vao, 127 ff.; formula¬ 
tion of existing organisation on Vao, 
153; historical survey of, on Vao, 163 ff., 
167; introduction of patiilocal system, 
164 ff.; conflict between two systems of, 
•63. 172; automatic nature of changes, 
ff-t changing nature of systems, 
169 ff.; approximate dating, 170; decay 
of matrilineal descent, 171-2; element 
tn the Mi^i, 13, 294, Chapter XXVIII; 
elentont in warfare, 588 ff. Set alto 
•Avoidance, Marriage, hfarriage sec- 
tiooa, Moieties 

Class syslemt : 97; dual organisation 
and, 20 ff.; new technique in presenta¬ 
tion of, 98, 107 ff.; automatic develop¬ 
ment of, likened to cellular organisms, 
102, 115 ff., 393 

4-a^on system: automatic formation 
of, 105-14; genealoipcal chart of, 106; 
wgram of, 115; basic structure of, 111; 
functional diagram of, 115; element in 
^ kuiship system, 135; element in 
lAou penod in China, 152; clement in 
y*?, organisation, 155; element 
in Vao Maki, 294-7; dement in women's 
titles, 398; element in public Graded 
Soci^ complex, 720 
8-aection system: fomution of, naff.; 
structural diagram, 117 (Fig. 24); 
functional diagram, 118 (Fig. 23) 
fi-section system with matrilineal tri¬ 
sections: formulation of, 138; struc- 
mral diagram, 139; evidence of, from 
South Raga, 140; diagram of .South 
Rags system, 141 

6-section system with patrilineal tri¬ 
sections: in Ambrim, xxii, 5, ii-ia, 97. 

118 ff.; structural diagram, lao; 
functional diagram, 121; of Ranon in 
North Ambrim, 121-4; diagram of 
Ranon system, 122; dissolution of, 12S' 
terms that are “not straight," 123; as 
elemmt in Vso social orgonuation, 136 
la-^tion system with matrilineal 
trisections: formulation of, 143; struc¬ 
tural diagram, 144; functional dia¬ 
grams. 146, 149; evidence of other 
Melanesia. 148; evidence 
for, in Chou period in Chins. 151 ff. 
i2-«ecnon system with patrilineal tri- 
secuons: evidence of, in Vso social 
organisation. 15711.; structural dia- 
functional diagram, 161 
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Kite: hewk-banncn in thape of kites, 374-5! 
kites in mythological talcs, 374: sand- 
tracing nna^ in shape of, 681 
Knife: wooden, for slicing food, 49; bamboo, 
tised in Initiation, 508; thigh bones used 
as knives, 624 

Kd-kdkr Ru-mbvlatran, dance, described, 
322; in mortuary rites, 548 
KoUkol* rites in Banks Islands, 703, 710, 

730 

Koro sea-tribes in Fiji, 115 (note) 

Kowu, beach, 33 (Nlap III), 352, Plates I, , 
XIX, 1, 2: view of, from Nfalekula, 31 j 
(Fig. l); landii^ place of Na-va-gharu- 
kalat, 167: indsion performed at, 507; 
fighong-ground at, 595 
Kuirm, daiwe cycle on Atchin, similarity of, ' 
to Vao/,r-(r«ia, 319, 506, 511 | 

Kur-kur, personal name, 93 (Table II) 

Ktcal: Bulks Islands creator-deity and 
cukurc-heroes, 18 (note 2), 150, 206 
(Map VI), 208; eldest of twelve 
mythical brothers, 181, 209; the chief 
Tangaro, 209: equivalent to Ambat, 
209; - Ambat - Tsgaro cvcie, 265;' 

Society, 475, 484 (Map Vll), 494; 
element in Initiation, 49a ff., 499, S*** 
Se* also Qat 

Kwat-Ambat-Tagaro cycle. See Tagvo 
Kwatgoro, mothu of Kwat, 208 
Ktcatu, society of Maewo and East Santo, 
984 (Map VII), 527 

Labour, indentured, as source of income in 
English money, 254; "forced labour,” 
329 (note 4), 53S 

Labydnth: mythology of Seniang, 222: of 
•South-West Malekula, 649; cotuicxion 
between mate-dances and labyrinth in 
Malekula, 340; labyrinthine entrance to 
tomb, 340; sand-tracings represent, 
222, 340, 651; as re-birth symbol, 652 
Ladder, wading to stone-platform, 735; 

** ladder,” name of rank in South lUga, 
735 

Lagalag, district, 4 (Map I), it, 306 (Map 1 
VI), 696 (note 3); erection of new gong- 
orc^tra in, 336 

Laha-mbar-mbar, personal name, 93 (Table 
II); and the erection of the giant 
monolith, 580 ff. 

La-ha-na-tuhutc, beach, 79 
Lakona, place name, 221 
Lalcmp, Malekula mountain, 233 
Lalep, Malckulan village, 4 (Map 1); burial 
in, 533 

La-mat-must, ravine, $82 
l^-mat-na-maJa, Quarter of Togh-vanu, 67 
(Table I), 93 (Table II); meaning of 
name, 76; foundation by Tulul, 91 
La-wthastg-m-mf-tim, Quarter of Togh-vanu, 
67 (Table I), 93 (Table II); meaning 
of name, 77; founded from Helotxm by 
Ulter, 91-2 

La-mbanii-iu-mttme, (Quarter of Togh-x’snu, 
foundation of, 586 


La-mbarang, Quarter of Pete-hul, 36, 62 
(note 3), 67 (Table 1), 68 ff., 69 (Map 
1^, 76, 82, 93 (Table II), 15$ (Fig. 37), 
419, 451; Mal-kalaut, man of, 228 
La-mbu-humbun, place name, Tolamp 
survivors at, 578 

La-mbet-puiqi, Lodge name, 67 (Table Q, 
69 (nlap IV), 93 (Table II), 452; dia- 
uud cemeteries of, 72 

Iss-mbtl-ra, (Quarter of Pete-hul, 62 (note 3), 
67 (Table I), 69 (Map IV), 93 (Table 11), 
«55 (Fig- 37). «66, 419, 437. 45«; 
us^ cemeteries of, 72; meaning of 
name, 77 

La-mbe-tsonbu, Lodge name, 67 (Table I), 
69 (Map IV), 93 (Table II) 
La-m^t-na-mage, Quarter of Pete-hul, 62 
(note 3), 67 (Table I), 69 (Map IV), 93 
(Table II), 76. «55. 4«9. 45« . 
Lambumbu, 4 (Map I), 206 (Map VI); 
megalithk culture of, 11, 696; blowing 
of conch trumpets before mass sacrifice 
at, 266; performance of teur dance at, 
336; "hoaxes” recorded from, 4^; 
position in public Graded Society 
comply, Cluiptcr XXVI, 688 (Mw X); 
name of graded society in, 692, Table 
XI; Maki diffused frocn, 694 
Lamenu, place name, position in public 
Grad^ Society complex. Chapter 
XXVI, 688 (Map X) 

Land of the Dead, 13, 217, 263 
Landis, A., S.M., zx 

Language, separate, on each island, 24; 
peculiarities of, in Vao, 25; special 
song language, 285. See Gtoaaary 
Laravat, Muekulan village, 4 (Map I); 

megalithic culture of, 11 
Laruru, Malekulon village, 4 (Map I), 28 
(Map II) 

Ls-singo, promontory on Vao, 81 
Las-par-par, Atchin name of Laha-mbar- 
mbar, 581 

iM-tamp, Lodge name, 67 (Table I), 93 
(Table II); founded from Holocom, 91 
La-tan-wolwol, beach on Rags, 79 
La-lmd-kuMur-Uit, Lodge name, 67 (Table 
I), 69 (Map IV), 93 (Table 11) 
l^-ta^mil-ghoghom, L^ge name, 67 (Table 
1), 69 (Map IV), 93 (Table II); meanmg 
of name, 77 

La lombo-tiiK, Lodge name, meaning of 

, name, 76 

1 Laughing, ritual, during mortuary rites, 546 
I La^vag^vagt Lodge name, 67 (Table 1), 93 
(Table II); foundation of, 91 
Lasame, refugee community on Vao, 33 
, (Map 111), 59. a8t, 451, 633: quarrel 

I between, and Handillagh, 59, 80 

. Lawor and ^t-walim, extinct twin-villages 
; on Malekula, 4 (Map I), it. 28 (Mapll); 
as source of monolith-Maki, 39.,279; as 
source of hoaxes in Initiation rite, 485, 
499; diffusion of Initiation rites from, 
497, 500; as origin of form of burial. 
533 
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"Leading man" of the rite. i6, 299. Sf* 
Sp^er 

Le~itl, title given to Maki-man’s wife, ige, 
398 (Fig. 51). 564 

Ix-ghUf, title given to Maki-man'a mother, 
395. 398 (Fig. jI). 564 
Le-hev-hev, Guardian Ghoat, 206 (Map VI), 
212 ff., ai8 if., 728, 730; aacrihcc to, 
225; ia like a ghoat (fa-mur), 223: 
blocka the entrance to the Cave of the 
Dead. 227; poaition of, in different 
veniona of Journey of the Dead, 231: 
fire of, 232; pigafor, toeat, 23s;tuaked 
boar the animal of. 256; hfaki rite a 
p^hylactic againat, 256; identification 
with, through aacrifira, 257; "death 
pig" killed aa payment to, 542; Aaaor 
takca name, 606; connexion with Sukvre 
complex, 693; connexion with Wotnen’a 
Graded Society, 728 
Le>huar, firat woman of Pete>hul, 82 
Le-hura, Malekulan village, cIok kinahip 
with Lavame. 59 

U-Uk, woman'a Utle, 395. 398 (Fig. 51), 
564 

Le-robagho, pcraonal name, 176 (note 2) 
Le-robe, wife of Rorin-mal, 199 
Ldwibeleram, patrilocal diviaton in Matana\at, 
166 

Lembru laland, 4 (Map 1) 

Lembu, Malekulan village, 28 (Map II), 567 
(Map VIII). 573. 578. 615 (Map IX). 
616 

Le-mcl Pughe, mainland village, 379 
Lemu laland, 4 (Map I) 

L^-nimal, wife ^ Bahor, 176 (note a) 

Lepera Island (Oba), 5 
Le-rak<rak, wife of Rorin-mal. 199 
Le-aaki, daughter of Bahor, 176 (note 2) 
Le-aar Asum, place name, Tolamp aurvivors 
•«. 578 

Le-aar Moloto, place name, Tolamp aur* 
vivora at, 378 

Le-aaw-aaw, Atchin variant of Lc-hev-hev, 
the Guardian Ghoat, 206 (.Map VI); 
regarded as a woman, 218; ten gnind- 
wm of, 218, 274, 287; connexion with 
sukwe complex, 693 

Le-ae-kere, refugee community on Vao, 39; 

foundation of, village on mainland, 432 
1.^-ai, wife of Ma-tani, 437 
Le-aiv-aiv, Guardian Ghoat in Aulua. 206 
(Map VI). 219 

Le-aiwar, bea^ and fighting-ground, 33 
(Map III), 39. 40, 596, 606 
L«-taghar, foundrcaa of weather magic, 633 
wonun’a tiUc, 393.398 (Fig. 51). 3^4 
^-tar-hal, place name, 613 (Map IX). 616 
Lt-lram, tong-and-dance cycle. 3*9, 321; in 
Low Maki. 403; in High Maki, 430. 
435; poaaible connexion with lU~UU, 
433; in canoe rites, 468; in Initiation 
ntea, bought from Atchin, 306 (.Song 7). 

Le-trr, Atchin variant of Vao Le-ghur, 393 
(note 1) 


woman's tide, 433, 363. 73 1 
Le-tsar Mbidti, place name, 'T'olamp aur¬ 
vivors at. 379 

L«-taar Ns-^hju’, place name, 367 (Map 
VIII), Tolamp survivors at, 379 
Le-tiar Nagun, place name, 383 
Le-tsar Na-ahum, place name, Tolamp 
aurvivors at, 379 

Leuru, mainland village opposite Vao, 381 
(note 2), 634; men of Superior Side of 
Vao go to, 609 ff. 

L*~venttiru, snake called, gives birth to a 
girl, 381 (note a) 

Leverhulme Trustees, grant from, xxi 
LfX tahomj, emialismg the dead in warfare, 
, . 598" 607 (Fig. 37), 612 (Fig. 38), 617 

Lieu, wife and titter of To-wewe, 284 
Life after death, 3, 6. 223 ff.; fire at mam 
fccture of, in both Voo and Chriitian 
dogmas, 237; attained through sacrifice 
of tusked boars, 241. St€ Journey of 
the Dead 

Light, associated with Ta-glw, 210 
Lilten, personal name, survivor of Tolamp, 

• 

Lunwerck, chief mainland village inhabited 
by Btiiti. 238 (note r) 

“Lines," definition of, 97, ns; alternate 
performance of Maki ^ each, 97, 294, 
414 ff.; equivalent to Ambrim nor and 
orrachei, 121, 122 (Fig. 23).and Vaonor- 
om, 133; coexistence of, with matrilincal 
tnsectioiu, 143; cairoea owned by, 46a; 
in Initution, 493; introducing, defined, 
294; introducing, ritual functions of: 
in Na-leng figure-dances, 337; in 
Gong-Raising, 360 (Table V); in Low 
408 Cfable VII); in High Maki, 
438 (Table VIII); in Maki for erection 
of ghamal, 444 ff.; in canoe rites. 462 ff. 
^ Marriage sections 

Lingi, ghostly ferryman, 227. Set Ferryman, 
ghostly 

LirOv. beach, 33 (Map III), 39, 603 
Li-tev~t^; Guardian GbMt, Big Nambas 
wiant of Le-bev-hev, 206 (Map VI), 
219; woman’s title, 728 
Litsilits, Malekulan rilla^, 4 (Map 1), 696 
(note 3) 

Lmu, rank m Graded Society complex, 717, 
Table XI 


Laatsi, rank in Graded Society complex. 
717, Table XI 

Lodge, men’s. 41 ff., 63 ff., Plate VIII; as 
meeting and eating place, 48, 63; Initia¬ 
tion, on Atchin. 60, 475; names of 

(lablc 11); mining of nafnet* 76. 
Sft Quartcr-Lodgra 

.**■« DtKlgc; Quarter-Lodge 
mvided into two, 64, 392; autoriutic 
focmation of, 168; adoption in relation 
to, 188; yams laid out for each, 303; 
dance of meinbers of. in Low Maki, 
384; cemeteries belooging to, 64, 331, 
tet (Cemeteries; • mortuary officiid be- 
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\ong* to dead man’t, 538; hcxtility 
between the two Lodges, M. 451. 592 
Women's Lodge, 47, 73, 133; birth of 
children in, on Vao, 175; Maki for the 
construction of, 452 
Logueguea, dtsttict of Obe, 163, zoS 
Lohwor, village on Wala, Map II, 28 
Lok Na~Umt, term for pudding and rite on 
fourteenth day in mortuary observatKes, 

548, 551 

Lok-M-nok, Lodge nait>e, 67 (Table I), 69 
(Map IV), 93 (Table II); meaning of 
name, 77 

Lokparo, rank in Graded Society complex, 
708 (Fig. 86), 7t8, Table XI 
LoH, name of public Graded Society in 
North Raga, 691, Table XI; meaning 
of name, 695 

Lolopwepwe, district of Oba, 206 (Map VI), 
323 (note 2) ... 

Lonwolwol, district on Ambrim, position in 
public Graded Society complex, Chap¬ 
ter XXVI, 688 (Map X) 

Lopet-i, island of. 3, 26 
Lo-uil, South Raga rite, 333, 341, 721 IT., 
742; sacriAcc to maternal ghosts, 333; 
sacrifice to mothers’ brothers, 721; rfile 
of mother's mother's brother, 724; 
stone-platform in, rite, 722, 729, 73 °! 
matrilineal clement in, rite, 723, 739 
Ltigukaru, rank in Graded Society complex, 
718, Table XI 

LuJtparo, rank in Graded Society complex, 
718, Table XI 
Lulu, owl, 7 S 3 

Luw-ush, tank in Graded Society complex, 
278, 717, Table XI 
Lynch, B^un, 302 


Maewo (also called Aurora), 3, 5, 206 (Map 
VI); connection with dual organisation, 
3; special houses for women in, 74; 
Knatu society of, 527; tale* ' 

pared with Vao talcs of the submergence 
of Tolamp, 570 flf.; position in public I 
Graded Society complex. Chapter 
XXVI, 688 (Map X), 687 ff '. name 
of graded society m, 691 
Magic, Chapter XXIV; bunches of leaves | 
for, 48; wand the "double" of dead ' 
man, 229 (note 3); magical ingredient* 
in food of boars to promote growth of 1 
tusks, 248; stone pig* in Matanavat 
used for rruMpcal purposn, 262; sym¬ 
pathetic, 354; for softening opponents’ 
hearts in ba^ining for pigs, 379> 422; 
UifferetKe between, and religion, 379 
(note 2); for placing outrigger booms, 
466; adoption of penis-wrapper due to I 
dread of, 478; branches from magk tree 
in flood myth, 570; wife’s father causes 
flood by weather, 572; weather magic 
described, 572, 633; possible efficacy of 
weather magic, $76: weather magk said 
to have been founded by a wotnan, 628, 
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634; songs sung in weather magic, 633, 
636, tet Songs; rain-atonc used for 
weather magic, ^te XXIV, i, k* Rain- 
stone; giant monolith erected by means 
of magic wand, 583; magk gifts of 
Laha-mbar-mbar's mother, 585; bri^ 
account of some magical acts, 629; main 
elements of, 634; ^tuial and psycho- 
lofpcal basis of, 577 (note 1), 640; de¬ 
finition of, 640; ritual pattern of. 641; 
number 4 in, 644 

Magician, 8, 629; called mara man : in 
Gong-making, 349; marks position for 
slit. 354; puts voice into gongs, 356; in 
mortuary rites, 560; appeals to ghosu 
in cate of aickness, 629 ff.; called no- 
uMgh: in Low Maki, 379; in High 
Maki, 42a; called mara kur, in canoe 
rites, 466, 467; weather, $75 ff.; hiCT- 
archy of previous magicians, 642; pigs 
as payment for, 349, 355, 466; fowl or 
other articles as payir^t, 355, 356 

Mah, public Graded Society, Chapters XI, 
XU. XIII. XIV, XV. XVI; a mega- 
lithic rite, xxi, 12; distribution, t3, 474, 
6S7 ff., 688 (Map X); as bringer of 
pe«*. «5. 738; •nd sex dichotomy, 45; 
in connexion with place names, 75; as 
prophylactic against Guardian Ghost, 
256; ranks in, ter Ranks; different 
forms of, performed by two Side* of 
Vao, 271; feature* peniltar to Small 
Islands, 271; ritual ^cle lasts fifteen to 
thirty years, 271; division of, into two 
parts. 271, 293; Dolmen, and Monolith 
Maki, tee below; three main stages of 
development, 275; doubling of the rite, 
275; a conglornerate rite, 277; history 
of the, on Aictun, 278-80; Vao Maki, 
general introduction, 280-309; “First 
mcn"of, 281,369, 435, 566; foundation 
of Vao Maki by To-wewe, 283; lavish- 
neas of the rite, 290; eve of, 29a; uses 
of the word. 293; rich man make* a new 
Maki for his son, 298; dances connected 
with, 316-44, lee Uanm; single-handed 
prosecution of, by Mari and Ma-laru, 
379 (note 2); sacrifice, see Sacnfice, 
Tuidied Boars; sacrifice of substitute* 
for pig*. 284, 45a, 579: performa^e 
envisaged as a canoe laden with pigs, 
380. 389, 4*9: special song, 429; con¬ 
nexion between, and indaion, 474, 497 ; 
monuments in, 687 ff.; name of pubik 
Graded Society in the Small luand*. 
688 (Map X), 69a, Table XI; derived 
horn Malekulan mainland, 696; "civil¬ 
ising" effect of, 737 

Kinship element in; general. 13, 294 ff. 
(Fig*. 42. 43). 397 (Fig. 50). Chapter 
XXVII; historico-mythical account of 
performance by two pairs of alternate 
brothers, 89; alternate performance of, 
by each “line" or marriage section, 271, 
294; "father* and soos," 294; patri- 
Unekl and matrilineal elements, 295 - 
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Ste aise Father, Motber'a brother. 
Wife's father, etc. 

Monolith'Mak^ *7* ff., 175 (Table IV), 
700, 731; derived from Lmor and Bot. 
walim, 279; adopted bom Atchin bj- 
villages on Inferior Side of Vao, 39, aSo, 
4*7: Maki-shrines for, 37s (Fig. 49), 
tt* Shrines; in Atchin ma Wala, 413 
(note 1); reckoning days in multiples 
of ten in, 5^: centre of diffusion in 
North-East Midekula, 697; stone monu¬ 
ments for, PUtes IV, 1, XII, XVIII, 
XXII, XXIII. Fig. 49 

Oolmen-Maki, 27a ff.. 275 (Table IX'), 
*92, ^7; now performed only on 
Superior Side of island of Vao, 280; 
sfoiM monumenu for, at Pctc-hul, 34-6, 
PUtes III, I, a, IV, I, XIII, 2, XVI, i. 
Fig. a 

Low Maki (RohAth), Chapter XIV; brief 
outline of the rite, 362, 409 (Table VII); 
First Year, selecting table-stone for dol- 
men, 363 ff. ; Second Year, bringing 
table-stone to dancing-ground, 36417.; 
■^rd Year, dolmen erected, 366ff.; 
Fourth Year, year of culminating sacri- 
fice, 369 ff. ; date of great sacribM 
amiounced, 373; am-^ of tusked boars 
etuured, 378; exhibition of pigs, 380; 
Maki envisaged as canoe Uden with 
pigs, 38©; day of great sacrifice, 383; 
hawk - banners thrown down, 384; 

“ circling ” for presentation-pigs, 386 ff.; 
maia-aacrifice by ail Maki-men, 389 ff.; 
payment to mother’s brother, 391; 
special tuskers sacrificed at dolmen, 392; 
women’s complimenury titles, 395; 
post-sacrificiid period, 399; Fourth Day 
after, memorising titles and names, 401; 
jaw-bones of sacrificed tuskers rcttirned, 
402; Thirtieth Day, Maki-men released 
from retreat, 402; Fifth and Sixth Year, 
Maki-men’s wives cease mourning, 406 

High Maki (.Vokt Ru), 293, Chapter XV; 
in stoo' of To-wewe, 286; all-ni^t 
dartce Taurt in, 330 (Fig. 46); compared 
with Low Maki, 409; outliiie of the rite, ' 
411. 438 (Tabu VIII); First Year, 
stone-pUtform erected, 411; Second 
Year, stone for large monolith selected, 
417: Third Year, Urge monolith hauled ^ 
to dancing-ground, 418; Fourth Year, 
monoliths set up, 419(1.; Fifth Year, 1 
year of the Great Sacrifice, 420 ff.; day 
of Great Sacrifice, 424(7.; post sacri¬ 
ficial period, 430; Sixth or Seventh 1 
Year as for Low Mski. 431 ff. 

Maki for Ghamal or Lo^e, 293, 415, 
Chapter XVI; construction of ghamal, 
440, Fig. 33; rites, 443 ff.; erection and 
conaemtion of ghamal, 444 ff.; con¬ 
secration of the two dolmens, 449; : 
human sacrifice at, 451 
Woinen’a Maki, 47, 452 ff., 731 ' 

Maki Hangawul, ancient form of Maki i 
on Vao, 274t 275 (Table IV) 


Maki-men, Chapters XIV, XV; men of the 
officiating “ line ” all belonipng to same 
matrilin^ moiety, 294; as ’’candi¬ 
dates," 294; receive new names from 
mothers’ brothers, 295; function in 
Maki rite, 296 (Fig. 42), 298 (Fig. 43); 
form the chorus in figure-dances, 337. 
See Nlaki, kinship element in 
Maki Si-tnbeh, old form of Maki rite on 
Atchin, 333 

Mak> Ru. Set High Maki 
"Making of Man," the rite called, 210, 
706-7 

.Mai, rank in Graded Society complex, TabU 
XI; introduction of the title, on Atchin, 
279; high tide in Small Islands Maki, 
>89,43*. 699.7*4ff-.7*8,734.743*. root, 
found in natives' names for hawk, 732 
Mala, rank in Graded Society complex, 688 
(Map X), 717, Table XI 
Malaita, place name, name compared with 
that of MalekuU, 8 

Afofoke/, young man, 529, 530; burial of, 530 
Malaria, 6 


.TiwBu, uuaraian vinost m xsortn Kaga, 222 
Male line of descent: equivalence of alternate 
generations in the direct, 107, 123; 
images representing alternate genera¬ 
tions of males, 727 

Malekt^, 3, 4 (Map I), 206 (Map VI); 
origm of name, 8; districts of, 8; centre 
of diffusion for Maki ritual, 9, 10; pre¬ 
dominantly patrilineal, 125; varieties of 
Graded Society in. Chapter XXVI, 6M 
(Map X), 687 ff.. Table XI 
Malinowski, B., 102 

Mal-kalaut, leading ghost in home of the 
dead, 228 

Malkar, personal name, slew his father in 
the form of a snake, 608 
Mal-mal-mari, historical figure in Atchin, 
maternal uncU of Iwaa, 171; slaying of 
cannibal ogre by, 619 

Mal-mal-oba, historical figure in Atchin, 
maternal uncU of Iwaa, 171; slaying of 
cannibal ogre by, 619 

Mal-mari, personal name, twin brother of 
Bahor, 176 (note 2) 

Malo, 3, 5, 206 (Map VI); trade in pigs, 15; 
presence of the rose-apple myih, 165; 
immigrant patrilineal folk, 170 (note 3); 
conflict of cults in, 205: trade in tur¬ 
meric leaves, 253; Graded Society rite 
called 5 uhi 6 c on, 274, 688 (Map X), 691. 
Table XI; position in public Graded 
Society complex. Chapter XXVI; vota 
of West Malo, 704, 711 
Malolo, mU of shme in Matanavat, eoe 
(note I) ’ ’ 

Mal-sibini, peisonal name, Plate IX, 2 
Mal-tanas, tide in Matanavat meaning “ Lord 
of the Underworld,” 608; assumed 
after human sacrifice, 621 (note) 
Maltaru, personal name, 94 CTable III) 
Malua Bay, 4 (Map I) 

Mal-vavang. See Mal-weaweng 
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Mal-Mvcaweng. tubmrfged UUnd, 4 (Map I), 
Chapter XXII. 567 (Map VIII); atorie* 
on Atchin regarding (ubmergence of, 
573 ff- 

Ma-merrr, ton of Asaor, 93 (Table 11 ); in 
fighting tale, 609 ff., 613 (Fig. 58) 
Mammals, absence of indigenous, 8 
Aimgge, name of public Graded Society in 
Ambrim (Sulol), 688 (Map X), 69a, 
Table XI 

Mangkt, name of public Graded Society in 
South Malekula, 688 (Map X), 691, 
Table XI 

Stangkea, name of public Graded Society in 
Aulua. 688 (Map X), 69a. Table XI; 
archaic form of word, 696 
Mangkt (Simatgki), la (note a), 370; name 
of public Graded Society in Unua, Port 
Sandwich, Lambumbu and Seniang, 
688 (Map X). 69a, Table XI; dual 
origin of, in ^uth-West Bay, 696 
Man-traps usinl in war, 598 
Marawa, Banks Islands Guardian Ghost, 
meaning “spider," 306 (Map VI), aai, 
»*3 

March, weather, 7 

Mari, Atchin personal name ,in “ circling for 
pigs," 306 (note 4); piosecutes his own 
Maid, 379 (note 2),^ 

Marrcitll. Guiuxlian Ghost in South Raga, 306 
(NUp VI); kiUed by Bsrkulkul. 334. ^ 
Marriage; regulations, 103, 154^-1 

connecteo with. Chapter VIII; bi¬ 
lateral cross-cousin, 103 ff.; sister- 
exchange, 104; “ anomalous ” maniagt^ 
119, t69; marriagea “go both ways" in 
data systems, laa; mattiages beti^n 
specified rillagcs, 163; inter-marriages 
between SmaU Islands and Malckulan 
mainland, 169; late age of, 191; sacred, 
represented by Seniang dance, 339: 
with MBD, 103-is. lao, 153; with 
FSisD, 104, 111; with MMBDD, 
iioff., 139, 144, 161: with MBDD, 
130 ff., 156; with DD, 139 ff-. 144: 
with FFAV, 135. 156. 5*0: 
FMBSD, 157 ff., 161; with cBW, 135: 
with other rclatirea. Chapters V, VI 
pauim 

Marriage aectioiis, definition of and connexion 
with “lines,” 97-8. See Kinship 
Marine annelid. Sec patolo 
Marist Mission, on Vao, xviii 
Marum, central duct of volcano on Ambrim, 
338 (note 1) 

Mating, personal name, 470 
Maskelyne Islands, 3, 4 (Map I), 10; 
position in public Graded Society 
complex. Chapter XXVI, 688 (Map X), 
Table XI 

Masks: made in ghamal, 61; connected with 
secret societies in Malekula, a68; repre¬ 
senting ghosts, 369; worn in mummiiu 
plays, 337; ceremonial destructioo of, 
m Maki on Atchin and Wala, 385; 
sand-tracing of, shaped like a kite, 683 


Massacres, wholesale, due to introduction of 
muakM, 588, 603 
Massage, as cure, 633 

Mat: sleeping, in Lodge, 61; mot^, m 
M oney-mat; on which child is laid, 
178; dancing mats (aprons) from Oba, 
aS3. 5*3. VI, 3; body of dead 

man wrapped in fine mats, 336, 541; 
mats used to line grave, 543 
Mat-akin, 43; described, as criterion of 
culture, 9; four mam cultural areas of, 
region, 10; in To-wewe’s story, 386; 
introduction of, for women, 475; stolen 
by shark-men from Oba, arid worn 
during Initiation into Sex, 475, 533 
Matanavat, Malckulan village, 4 (Map I); 
creation myth in, 164, 165; carved 
stone pigs in. 363; thrce-circle-tusker 
at, 347; performatKe of all-night datKC 
at. 336, 341; boys from, make “formal 
first journey to Malo," 5x8; hirniM 
sacri&c in, 608; position in public 
Graded Society complex. Chapter 
XXVII and .VUp X 

Matimr, Asaor’s classificatory soil, 93 (Table 
II); killed Mulon-sung-ni-mal, 606, 
613 (Fig. 58) 

Ma-taru, of Tolamp, author’s chief in¬ 
formant on Vao. xix, 393 (note 1), 
Plates II, 3, VIII. XXII, XXIII; 
genealogy of, 84, 93 (Table 11 ), Table X; 
relative of Nlari, 134; successive per¬ 
formances of Maki by Ma-taru’s an¬ 
cestors, 4 r 4; prosecutes own Maki, 379 
(note a), 415 (note 1); in dispute with 
Pete-hul over precedence, 4355 scarify¬ 
ing a mark on his daughter's shoulder, 

744 (Fig. 87) 

Mauan, Death Feast, 336, 544. 561, 564; 

eve of, 546; day of, 547 
Matrilineal: clement in kinship structure, 
xviii, 5, Chapters V, VI; change from, 
to overt patrilineal descent, xviii, 17, 
378. 450 (note 3); survivals, 74, 77 . 34 ®, 
591; emphasis on — descent in cross¬ 
cousin marriage, 103; decay of — d<^ 
scent. 171; clash between — and patri¬ 
lineal descent, 395,604; 5 as rmurrection 
number among — communitii*, 569; 
clement in South Raga Lo-tal rite, 733. 
See alto Dual organisation 
Triaections, I 37 ff-. 141. .•435 in 6- 
scction system, 138(1.; in 13-sectioo 
system, 143 ff. 

Mausoleum, stone, for old man, 535 
May, south-east trade wind begins, 6, 7 
Maze-Dances and the Ritual of the laby¬ 
rinth in Malekula, 340.651. See Sa-Ung 
MbaUai, rank in Graded Society complex, 
715. Table XI; equivalent to Mol, 697 
Mead, Margaret. 103 , , 

Meat, provided by the sacrifice of gelded 
pigs, 24a , . . . 

Medicinal treatment, after mitiaUon: in 
North Malekula. 494; «»" V^. SOV! by 
means of infusion and steaming, 513 
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Mcfali^, Cloture mponsible for erection of, 
xyii; diffusion of, xvii, 15, iq, 340; 
ritual connected with, aa " mystery,” xs; 
connected with the title Mai, 714; me|{a- 
lithic tomb, 706. See Dolmen, Monolith 
Metapodaa layardi (bush turftey). Guardian 
Ghost as, 223 (note 5); importance of, 

75a 

Siegi, name of public Graded Society in Epi, 
688 (Map X). 692. Table XI 
Mcinhard, Mrs., indexer, xsiii 
Melbnngan, chi^ of, 735 
Mel-dek, Maki thlc, equivalent to Melleg 
(q v.), 734 

Mete, name of public Graded Society in 
Tismulim, 688 (Map X), 691, 716, 
Table XI; mcaiunK of word, 695, 716 
Meleun, rank in public Graded So^ty 
complex, 717, Table XI 
Melmgen Mi-mbek, dance in Wala, 334 
Mel-nator, village on Wala, 28 (Map II), 56 
(note 2) 

Melpmes. Malekulan tillage, 4 (Map I) 

Mel Tar, place name, 579 
Melle, title, softened variant of Melteg 
Mclteg, Maki title. Table XI; introduction 
of, 279; modified form of Mai, 289; 
title tAen at stone-platform, 432; 
highest of two main ranks in S^ll 
Islands, 718. .See also Mtl-dek, Meltek, 
Melte 

Mtitex-omu, supemunterary tank in Maki 
on Vao, 378, 43a 

Meltcg-amul, personal name, 93 (Table II) 
Melteg-aul, supernumerary rank in Nlaki 
<w» Vao, 378, 432, 733; ia above all 
customanr law, 433 

Melteg-bimbihi, persotul name, 176 (note 3). 
See Bahor 

Melteg - ghirighiri - maki, personal name, 
death of, 549 

Mehcg-hangawul, personal name, death of, 
549 

Melteg-lili, personal name, 437 
Meltcg-lil-n^e, Godefroy’a udbrmant, 211, 
232. 524 

Melteg-mal, survivor of Tolamp, 580 
Meltcg-oru, supernumerary Maki title of 
man who sacrificed a circlc-tuskcr, 403 
Melteg-rum, persorud name. $49 
Melteg-rush, photograph of grave of, 633, 
Plate XXI, I 

Melttg-samen, personal name on Atchin, 549 
Meheg-sarane, only survivor of Lavame, 451 
Melteg-sing-gaii, relative of Mari, 4^ 
Meltcg-singo-tutun, “Lord Hot-Lip," old 
man of La-m6e/-r<i (Quarter of Pete-hiil, 

■♦5° 

Melteg-tali-waru, Atchin personal name, 306 
(note 4) 

Melteg-tilini, Atchin personal name. 306 
(note 4) 

Melteg-t6, one of the author's informants on 
Atchin, btult himself a stone mausoleum, 
236; prefers burial in extended position, 
533 


I Melteg-vanu, personal name, 555. Table X 
. Melteg-wa-ru, personal name rtteaning "twice 
I Mclteg,” obtained through sacrifice of 
I circle-tusker, 403 

Mclteg-wetaim, Atchin persotul tuune, 306 
i (note 4) 

' Melteg-wet, Atchin persotul tuune, 549 
Meltek, Main title equivalent to Melteg, 259, 
2^ 

Meltcklerang, personal name, 94 (Table HI), 
283 (note 2), 630 (note 2) 

Mehclum, personal tuune, perfomu hb own 
mortu^' rites. 236 
Mehe-sale, persotul name, 193 
Melte-sas, regulates debts when dying, 537 
(note 1) 

Meluar, vill^ on Ambrim, 260 
Meben, rank in public Graded Society com¬ 
plex. 688 (Map X). 717, Table XI 
MelSnbek, Ixidge in Atchin village of Olep, 
549 

Memei, fruit in creation myth, giving rise to 
first man and woman, 80, 82 ff.; fruit 
myth, introduction of, 165; correspon- 
dthwe of — fruit to the “ rose-apple." 
165; other versions of — fruit my^. 
171-2; woman bound with coils of — 
creeper, 171 

Meieggi, rume of public Graded Society in 
Seniang. 688 (Map X), 692. Table XI 
Mera-mbuto, Guiudian Ghost in Oba, 
equivalent to Suqe, 334; slain by the 
sound of Tagaro’s conch-shell trumpet, 
26s 

Mer-teate, very old nuui, 452, 529: burial of, 
531; monuary rites for, 550 
Merwer-Melun, Ambrim chi^ 735 
Metuui, plaa nanve, 4 (Map I); position 
in public Graded Soctety complex. 
Chapter XXVI, 688 (Map X) 
Mete-fuho, last of nvortuary rites, 556; 

return feast for Matean, 546, 562 
.Mewun, district. 4 (Map I), 10. tl, 206 
(Map VI); women’s fringe-skirt in, 9; 
soru of Kabat in. to; pre-Maki rinul 
■t, 332; no public Graded Society in. 

7*8 

Micronesia: Micronesian appearance of eyes 
on gong. 347 (Fig. 47) 

Midwife, 73, 173, 176; called rent ita mam, 
• 73. 6*8 

Milium, chiefly rank among Big Nambas, 323, 
7 * 7 > 74I, Table XI; title in Unua, 717 
Miren-mal, personal name, wife of a To^- 
vanu man, 600 
Misaion, Anglican, xxi 
Mission, Marist on Vao, xviii; proportion of 
nulc lutives belonging to the, 746 
Musion, Presbyterian, xix 
Mittiont CatMuptet, Let, xix 
Mock language in Initiation, 513. 513, 516, 

X. • 

Moieties, successive sub-divisioo into, in 
social organisation, 66-73, 592; co¬ 
existence of matrilincal and patrilineal, 
in class systems, 105 IT. 
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Matrilineal: cxogamous, 5, it, sw also 
Dual organisatioa; and marriage sec¬ 
tions, 97 ff-, 114; aulotnatic oriitin of, 
103; mutual de^ndence between, 103; 
as biuis of all clus systems. Chapters V, 
VI ; effect of, on pamtineal descent, 109, 
124; joking relationship between, 158; 
in phenomenon of “shadow brothers,” 
160; creation of, by Takaro in Oba, 
163; probably extended formerly over 
all Malckula, 747 

Patrilineal, automatic formation of, in 
4-scction system, t05 If., 109; in other 
section systems, ii4ff.. Chapter VI; 
in social organisation. Sff Villages, 
double, on Vao 

Mol, variant of Mai, Table XI; name of 
public Graded Society in Tasmant, 688 
(Map X), 691, 694, 716, Table XI: 
philologi^ variant of the title Mol, 
694; as title, 697; in (Central and South 
Raga, 715, 734 

Milt, Lodge name, 67 (Table 1 ), 93 (Table 
II) ^ 

Mill, variant of Mol, tank in public Graded I 
Society complex. Table XI, so6 (Map | 
VI), 694, 697, 7 i 5 . 7 « 6 . 734 

Money: feather, 6; pigs as, 15, itt Pigs as 
currency; ^ell beads as, 43, 248 

Money-mat, Plate VI, a; money-mats as 
currency, 249; money-mats as gifts, 
371; moo^-mau as payment, for mti" 
ghere in birth rites, 176; for yams in 
Low Maki, 403; for wotkOT in erccMn 
of ghamal, 448; for puddings in Initia¬ 
tion, 507; placed on roof of mortuary 
hut, 548; b^y of young man wrapped 
in, 559 

Monolith, Frontispiece, Platts 11 , 1, III. *. 
XIII, I, XVIII, Figs, a, 41; importance 
of monoliths in tracing descent, 16-17, 
699; plain and carved monoliths, 10, 
6^-9; combination of plain — and 
wooden image to form shnnes, stt 
Shrines; combination represents human 
statue, 699; avenues of monoliths, 11. 
696; introduced by pstriline^ migra- 
tkm, 340; replaced by sacrificial stakes 
in Low Maki, 388, 4«o; too monoliths 
in monolith-Maki in Atchin and Wala, 
413 (note t); aoo monoliths in mono- 
lith-Maki on Atchin, 410; giant, ererted 
in Tolamp, 580-6, 73s, I^tes XXII, 
XXIII; circular daiicing-grounds sur¬ 
rounded by monoliths, 696: idle of, in 
Graded Society compha discussed, 
697 ff.; distribution of monoliths, 71a; 
monoliths in mythology, »ee Stones, 
mythological 

in High Miaki, 410; decimal arrangement 
of, 180, 425; sin^ large, and 199 small 
mortoliths, 410, 417; stone for large, 
and small uprights selected and set up, 
417-19; names for, 417: consecration 
of, 420; boars tied to and arrangement 
of, 425 ff.; mass sacriSce at, 439 


Monolith-Maki. St* Maki 
Month. Stt Thirtieth Day 
Monuments. Stt Stone Monuments 
Moon: in connexion with patolo, 6, 288; 
Ta-ghar begets children on the, 173, 
aia; Ta-ghar associated with the, 210, 
3ia; man in the, 213; called grand- 
rttother, a 12; October-November — as 
beginning of calendar, 288; anniversary 
communion with dead man held on day 
of the — on which be died, 557; wedding 
takes place on day following the next 
full — after betrothal, 194 
Mortuary rites. Chapter XXl; a family 
afUr, 77; performed before death, 236, 
545; for a wrecked sea-going canoe. 
470; depend on individual's age and 
sex, $39; types of burial, 530 ff., stt 
Burial; hut over grave, 533, 534. 54(1 
orienutionofthebody,534,535(Fig. 56) 
for an old man (mrr-iean), 536 ff.; 
regulations of debts at death, 536 ff.; 
mortuary officials, 538, also btloto; 
taboo on fruit of tree in season, 539; 
communion feasts, 540 ff.. 543: body 
prepared for burial in sqtutting f^tion, 
540; grave outside Upper Side of 
Lodge, S4t; live pig buried in grave, 
$42; “death pig" killed for payment to 
Le-hev-hev, 54a: grave-stones placed in 
position, 543; Day afwr burial, pigs 
sacrificed as food for dead man, 543; 


Fifth Day, mortuary officials and rela- 
I tives blacken themselves, 544; Mattan, 

I 544 ff-. 547 ff-: To-wewe’s song sung. 
546; dnAu na-ul, 546; Eve of Four¬ 
teenth Day. Ulungt, 548; Fourteenth 
' Day, launching of mortuary canoe, 

I 550 ff.; movable feuts. Bui-tamhran 
and Tul^h, 554, 555: official 

released and paid, 555 ff.; Mttt-vuho, 
complimentary exduinge of >ams, 556; 
Hulhuluan, anniversary communion, 
557; How-txni-faii. 558; taboo on fruit 
Ufted, 559; special sacrifice on Tenth 
anniversary, 559 ... . ^ . 

for young man; burul m extended 
position, 559; live pig thrown in grave 
and “death pig" sacrificed, 559; AUan, 
rite apparently mark of sorrow, 560: 
Fifth Day, relatives blacken their faces, 
560: Seventh Day, Btt-maitl, 560. 561; 
.Watma and .Wetr-rwAo, 561,562; Frmr- 
teenth Day, 562; periods of naming. 
563; Fifth Day cocmected with older 
layer of culture. 544, 561 
I for women, 56^; age-grades. 563; buried 
with rites sinular to those of young man, 
564; for very old women, 564: no 
communion feasts, 565; hmds of 
married women sent back to their 


native village, 565 

Mortuary officials, talagh, rfile of. s j8; sum¬ 
mary of duties, 539; restrictions with 
regi^ to women. 538, 556; paid with 
live circle-tusker, 556 
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Mota: mairilineal moieties divided respcc* ' 
lively into six (and seven) sub-^liviaions, ‘ 
150: story of Qat makinx men and pigs ' 
in the same form, 257; two stone-plat- : 
forms (tcoRo) in, 703 

Mother; of Na-t6 and VtriQmb in foundation | 
•tory, 79; terms for, 127; compli- j 
mentary title given to Maki-man’s, in I 
Low Maki, 393 ff. (Table VI); t^es ; 
son’s njune, 396; Maki-man pays — for j 
mourning, 4^; mothers surrender I 
mourning-caps: in Low Maki, 403; in | 
High M:^, 430; puddings for tutors | 
aitd novices made by novices’, 505; I 
novices practise shmting in tbra ' 
mothers’ villages, 518; dead man’s s^ ; 
returns to his motor’s village, 546, 553; 1 
“dead man’s” return from his mothei^s I 
village, 547; dead man’s wooden pillow 
taken to hts mother’s village, 548; large 
pig given to people of dad man’s 
mother’s villa^, 361; Laha-mbar- 
mbar’s, eats sacrifici^ pig, 383: magic 
gifts of Laha-mbar-mbar’s, 385; sacri- 
ficcs made to mother’s patrilin^ de¬ 
scent groups in La-utl rite, 721 

Mother’s brother (MB): propitiation of in 1 
Graded Sode^ complex, iS; as "male ' 
mother,” too; provides wife for sister’s 1 
son, 103, 116; equivalence of, with 
FSisH, 104; term for, 131; functioru I 
of, at birth of child, 177 IT. ; &ther pays, I 
for birth of child, 178; rdle of, during \ 
infa^- of sister’s children, 180; rAle I 
during adoption, 189; as initiator of i 
Miki-men, 293: sacrifices made to 
ancestral ghosu are given to, 295; 
relationship between Maki-men and 
their mothers’ brothers, 293; function 
of, in Maki rite, 296 (Fig. 42), 298 
(Fig. 43), 720; Maki-men pay mothers’ 
brothers for their new names: in Low 
Maki, 391; in High Maki, 429; bar 
the way to dolmen, rrarcsenting the , 
Guardian Ghost in Low Maki, 392, 394; ' 
beating the mothers’ brothers m Initia¬ 
tion rites, 498, 500, 302, 508; conflict 
between father and, 301; mothers’ ! 
brothers insp^ novices, 308; novices 
entertained with food by, 319; pig pre¬ 
sented to dead man’s, 34b; position of, 
in kinship svacem, 720; sacrifice to 
mothers’ brothers in rite of Lo-mf, 721; 
relative rdia of father and, in public 
Graded Society complex, 723: sacrifim 
assumes moth^s brother’s tuune, 726 

Mother’s brother’a daughter (MBD), mar¬ 
riage with, 103, 107, III, 113 (Fig. 23), 
ti6 

Mother’s brother’s dau^thter’s daughter 
(MBDD), marriage with, 119, tao 

Mother’s brother’s son (MBS), function in 
Maki, 298 (Fig. 43): pig given to dead 
man's, 347 

Motlwr’s mother’s brother (MMB), position 
in Graded Society complex, 13; equiv¬ 


alent to father’s father in 4-section 
system, 103 ff., 726; rAle of, in Lo-ttd 
nte, 724 

Mother's mother’s brother’s daughter’s 
daughter (MMBDD), marriage with, 
in B-section system, 116, 118, 140; 
marriage with, m 6-SKtion system with 
matrilineal trisections, 139 
Mother’s mother’s mothers brother’s 
daughter’s daughter’s daughter (MMM 
BDDD), hypotlutical marriage with in 
12-section patrilineal system, 157 
Mother’s people, authority of, 180. See 
Wife’s people 
Motlav, island of, 183 
Motu, personal name, 232 
Mountain parakeet, ckarmynsopHs, 731 
Mourmng-cap, worn by Maki-men's mothers 
and daughters, 396; mothers and 
daughters surrender substitute: in Low 
Maki, 403; in High Maki, 430; re¬ 
moval of, by Maki-men’s wives, 406-7; 
wife hands over her, to her brother, 
408 

Mrei, creator-deity in Epi, 206 (Map VI) 
\fuIon, rank in public Graded Society com¬ 
plex, Table XI; on Atchin, 278, 717, 
741; on Vao, 289, 717; as children’s 
title, 431; Big Nambas chief called, 
7M ff.; powers of. 740; hereditary 
office of, 740; only — can make Maki, 
740; distribution of title, 743 
Mulon-sung-ni-mal, personal name, forced 
sacrifice of, by Asaor. 603 If.. 607 

(Fig- 57) 

Mubtm, rank in public Graded Society com¬ 
plex, in Wala and Aulua, 717, 'Table XI 
Mulutam, rank in public Graded Society 
complex, in Lambumbu and South- 
West Bay, 717. Table XI 
Mulutaui Sumbtpratt, rank in public Graded 
Society in Seniang, 733, Table XI 
Mumming Plays (Ara-/ei«), 336 ff.; usually 
performed at dawn, 337; performed in 
rotation by members of visiting villages, 
337; mythological origin of, 337; actor’s 
costume, 193 (note 1), 337; in Gong- 
358; in Low hfaki, 402 
Mummy, of the Kabat, 210 
Mushroiaens. in story of origin of weather 
magic, 633 ff. 

Muskeu, inti^uction of. 386, 627; mas¬ 
sacres due to introduction of, 388; all 
firearms referred to as, 602; recent 
war with, 612 

\tweU%m, rank in public Graded Society 
complex, 708; in Ambrim and Port 
Sandwich, 717, Table XI 
Mweragbuto (or Sugbue). Guardian Ghost 
in Oba, 206 (Map VI) 

Mystery, Maki as a, xx, 12; degradation of 
mystiad character of the rite in favour 
of individual display, 743 
Myth, relative functions of, and history, 163; 
flood my^, 373 ff.; creation myths. 
Sft Creation 
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Myiholot^, Chapter IX; culturc-hcroc* of 
Seniang (Ambat), to, zio; relation of, 
to current aoctal atructure, u; r^lacc- 
ment of the twelve brothers in the 
Banks Islands, by the ten brothers in 
Malekula, i8i; analytical titethod in 
study of, 231; compensatory nature of, 
i8t; labyrinth, of Scruang, in South- 
West Bay, 222; mythologies partem of 
flood talM, 577; Qat and SuJace mytho- I 
logical cycle, ^3; winged women in ' 
Qat-Tagato, 735 


Sa-humb*. old man, title equivalent to name 
of Guardian Ghost, 220; title of con¬ 
secrated pig, 259: age-grade, 529. S 3 «; 
burial of, 531 ff.; connexion with 
Sukwe compks, 693 

Sa-kutnb* se, very old man, 259,^531 (note a) 
Naim, rank in public Graded Society' com¬ 
plex, 708 (note 1), 719, Table Xl 
Nakin, son of Val-\'ale, 93 (Table II), 609 ff., 
61a (Fig. 58) 

Nalaican, mask belonging to, ghost society 
of Seniang, 670 (Fig, 72), 736 
jVa-frqg, figuTc-dsaices and mumming-plays 
called, 61, 193 (note 1), 527 (note 1); 
described, 336; performed at dawrn. 
337: on Atchin, 338; prominence of 
sex element in. 339, 341; new versions 
constantly being invented, 342; canoe, 
resembles Tonga dance recorded by 
Captain Cook, 343; abrid«d perfor¬ 
mance of women’s, called Rokaik, 385; 
in Gong-Raising, 358; in Low Niaki, 
402; in High Maki, 424; maze-dances, 
651. 734; hawk figure in. 734 
Nahi, Quwter of Pete-hul, 62 (note 3), 67 
(Table I). 69 (Map IV). 93 (Table II). 
155 37 ). 4 « 9 , 45 ' 

N'amai Para, twin daiKing-ground on 
Atchin, fit 

Na-mbal, claasificatory son of Val-vale, 93 
(Table II), fit 1, fits (Fig. 58); meaning 
“hawk” as personal name of one of 
high raitk, 734 

Nambas, Big. tribe. Set under Big Narabas 
Nambaa, Middle, tribe, 4 (Map I); has no 
canoes, 11 

Nambaa, Small, tribe, 4 (Map 1 ), it 
Names: untitled, of boys, 178; adoption of 
new, after Maki, indicates le-bitm, 271; 
Maki-men pay mothers’ brothers for 
new, 391; assumption of, in Low Maki, 
390; in High Maki, 431; added to 
titles, 433; “high,” transcend Utles, 
434; personal, of dolmens, 450: list of 
male, 745, are Genealogy; mock, for 
remedies, 513; for water, 5ts; for 
pudding, 5tfi 

Naming rite, of children, 177 
Na-rrl, processional danra c^led, described, 
in Gong-Raising rite, 352; in Low ' 
Maki, 387, 388; in High Maki. 425,427 I 
(iM-rr/ iw-tai); in rites for construction ' 
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of canoes, 465; in Initiation rite, 505, 
506, 509, 510. Sm Glossary under rel 
Narer-lumture, fourth of four brothers, 
founders of Pete-hul, 85, 93 (Table II); 
founder of Nalu quarter of Pete-hul, 85; 
position in social organisatioa, 154, t55 
(Fig. 37), 158 (Fig- 38). 164. 168 
Na-sum, personal luune, Plate VIII 
Na-$om. See Vtl-otl 

Na-ulal, place name, Tolamp survivors at, 
578 

Na-taru, Lodge name, fi7 (Table I), fiq 
(M^ IV), 93 (Table II), 452; meaning 
of name, 77 

Na-t6: Raga man, founder of Peter-ihi- 
Venu, 79; name for Low Maki on 
Atchin, aTfi; means “fowl,” 389 
Na-tsing-warc, mainland village, 283 (note 3), 
fii4, fits (Map IX) 

Naturel, grandson of Pelur, 84,93 (Table II); 
age and date of, 170 

Nautilus, shells with poisonous spines used 
in wrarfare, 594 

Ns-va-^iaru-kalat, eldest of four brothers in 
story of the foundation of Pete-hul, 
founder of La-mbarang Quarter, 85, 93 
(Table II), 414; meaning of name, 8$; 
makes first dancing-ground, 89; speech 
of, 90, ifi7, 589; story of, representing 
tntr^uction of new patrilocal organisa¬ 
tion, I2fi, 154; position of, in social 
organisation, 155 (Fig. 37), isfi (Fig. 38), 
157, ifio, 163, ifi7; movements of 
people at the time of, ifis; connexion 
with “Sides of the Slone,” ifi8; ap¬ 
proximate date of, 170; wars resulting 
from the challenge issued by, fio4; 
“re-sacrifice” of human being. 62a 
Navagarukolat, 94 (Table III). See Na-va- 
ghaiu-kalat 

N’av-av, Malekulan village, source of the 
Vao Maki, 283; source of incision, 49fi; 
name probably connected with word 
for penis-wrapper, 483 
I Navigation, by ni^t, 4fi2 
I Sarin, Tolamp ntc equivalent to Settling- 
I Dow-n dance on Vao, 373 
I Ndrei, creator-deity in Epi, aofi (Map VI) 

I Ne-tin Bumba-au, female man-devouring 
ogress in Seniang, 228 (note 1), 730 
New Britain, 2fi7 

New Caledonia: female crab-like monster in 
mythology of, 228; pif^ unknown in, 
before the advent of white man, zfifi 
: New Hebrides, situation of, 3; climate, fi 
Northern New Hebrides, 5, 11; creator- 
deities and Guardian Ghosts in, 2ofi 
(Map VI); Initiation in, 484 (Map VII); 
public GnKlcd Society complex in, fi88 
(Map X) 

North Central New Hebrides, 5; vol¬ 
canic origin, 26 

New Ireland, dances of na-lrng type in, 342 
New JerusalOT, 5 

New Year, beginning of, fi. See Calendar 
Ni-al-sul, son of Mal-mari, lyfi (note 2) 
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Nias, island of, megalithic region in which 
elongation of boar*' tuiks occurs, 367; 
metal “tuikx” worn by warriors in, 
Night: reckoning by nights, ago, agi 
Nikawa, place name on Epi, a^ (Map VI) 
Si-mangki i.Mangki), la (note a), ayo (note), 
6Sg, 69a (note a), 743 
Si-mannki TUI, secret society, 31a 
NmAt'fi, cannibal society in South-West 
Malekula, 636 

Ni-mbcl. Shark-man from Wala who stoic 
mat-skirt from Oba, giving rise to 
Initiation into Sex, $33 
Nine: generations in Petc-hul, 78, 169; 
divisions of one of the three main matri- 
lineal groups in Florida district. 150 
Nipples, r^ paint round, as t>'inbol of rc- 
bir^: in Low Maki, 3:^; in High 
Maki, 43a 

Nogugu, place name on Santo, ao6 (Map VI), 
Table XI; position in public Graded 
Society complex. Chapter XXVI, 688 
(Map X) 

Noises, initiatca produce esoteric, 475, 518 
Norohure, Wllagc, 38 (Map II), 33 (IS^p III); 
description of, 39; as oftihoot village, 
^8; inhabitants of. alwrays on Vao, So; 
inhabitanta* ignorance of aieine/-fruit 
myth, 80, 165; first village on Vao to 
purchase Monolith-Maki, a8i; shrine 
at, PUtc XII 

Norolu, dancing-grouiKl of Petcr-ihi, 33 
(Map III), 61 

Norsup island, 4 (Map 1 ), 34, 38 (Map II), 
338 

North cape, 4 (Map I); the dead of Vao go 
to the coast near, 337 

Nose, prominent, in Seniang, 10, 329 (note 
3); flattening of the, by Nose-devouring 
stone, 339; promontoiy called “Nose 
(cf. English ‘ness’) of Ghosu,” 339 
(note 4); admiration for author's 
prominent, 339 (note 3), 744 (Fig. 87) 
Novices (aiot- ghat), terms for, in various 
districts, 493; age of, 495; relation 
between, and their tutors, 503: homo¬ 
sexual connexion between tutors and, 
503; and tutors arc beaten, 504; pay 
their mothers’ brothers, 507. Sre atio 
Initiation 

Numbers, survey of use of, 643. Set 
individual numbers 

iVu-nibo Ta-ba, son^ of the men of Oba, 
sung during pilgrimage to Oba. 330. 
See also Songs 

Nuts. 100 miwge, as substitutes for pigs in 
Maki sacrifice, 579 

Oath, promissory oaths, 650; to abjure 
warfare, 709. See S'omit 
Oba. 3. 15. 306 (Map VI), 688 (\^ X); 
connexion with dual organisation, 5; 
pilgrimage to, for Initiation into Sex, 43, 
473, Chapter XX; special houses for 
women, 74; colonisation of Peter-ihi- 
Venufrom, 79; trade in dancing-aprons, 


>S 3 > 5>3: underworld of pigs on, 357 
(note 3); stone pig from. Plate XI, a; 
patrilineal versus matrilincal on, 395; 
songs of the men of, 330, 380, rat 
(song 4^, 405, 438, 536, 553; ita-Ung 
plays and dances associate with, 341; 
\Iaki envisaged as a caisoc approac^g 
from, laden with tusked beaus, 380; 
KkoI Society in, 484 (Map VII), 493; 
story of flood on, 571; hesling of si^ 
on, 634; position in public Graded 
Society campjts. Chapter XXVI. 688 
(Map X); names of Graded Society in 
various pans of, 691, Table XI 
£■•1 Oba, only four ranla in public 
Graded Society in, 376 
October, cessation of south-east trade wind 
in, 6; appearaitce of potato in, 6 
Ogre, man-devouring. See laa 
Caress, female man - devouring, St - era 
Bumba-au, 338 (note 1), 730 
Olal, district on Ambrim, creator-deity and 
Guardian Ghost in, 306 (Map VI), 307, 

Olep, twin-village with Pweter-tsUts on 
Atchin, 38 (Map II); part of Ruruar, 
56 (note i); two ervd-to-end dancing- 
grounds i^ 61, 89 

Ombu na-ii/, rite on the eve of Afatean, 546 
Operation of incision, 507; novices hoai^ 
with threat of seco^, 517 
Opposites, union of complementary, 103; 
tension bc^een complementary, 589, 
648; hostility between |wrs of, 591 
Oranges, used in dedication rite, 183; 
erroneously coimected with title \tal, 
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Orap, Cave of the Dead in Atchin dialect 
corresponding to Vao Cihoramp, 38 
(Map II), 339, 337. Set aha Ghoramp 
Orchestra of gongs. See Gongs 
Orientation: no rule regarding, of a ghamat, 
69 (Map IV), 440; of body in lodge 
cemetery, 534-5 (Fig. 56) 

Oraaments, personal, tee Decorations; of 
scented herbs called hokuri worn by 
dancers, 373, 434. 439 
Oro, god in Swiety Islands, 307 
Outrigger booms, arrangement of, 45c. 448. 
460 (Fig. 54), 466 

Outrigger float, 458, 466; gelded tuskers 
said to represent, in High Maki, 438 
Oven, earth, for rooking: in house, 44; in 
lodge, 48; in ghmuit, 61; ranks re¬ 
ferring to ovens, 717; cannibal, $te 
Cannibal 

Owl (tjutu), as symbol of fear, 753 
Ownership: of gongs, 345; of centre-posts 
in ghamal, 445; of canoes, 463 

Paddle, steering-, of a sea-going canoe, 462 
(Fw- SS) 

Paint, 371; Maki paint, 376. See Colours 
Pairing, different method of. brothers who 
founded Pete-hul, 86 
Palisades surrounding houses, 71 
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PaloU) (marine annelid), appeanmce of, m i 
connexion with calendar. 6, iM 

Pal-palcn Petcr-mul, name of giant ^^Uth 
enxtcd in miinUnd viUaftc of ToUmp, 
5S4 

Pandanus: uied in manufacture of mat- 
tkirt. 9; penU-wtappcr*. 477 *. 

Pai^um\duU, uaed in manufacture of ankle- 

rattlea, 337 

Pangkumu, Nlalekulan place name. 4 

I), It, a?. 60s 

Parrot finchea, 751 , « w • 

Patt •uflix to pcf»onal luune of Big Namba* 
chief*. 18 

PBtemit>-, ph>-»iological, 173 , 

Path; men’* and » ,P““v 

path* on Vao, 33 (Map 
tee Fire; dcaign called "the. 649. 650 
(Fig. 61), 65s, 668; term used for 

relative* by marria^jc. 132 

Patigh. name of a danctng-gtound, 33 (-'Sup 

PatrilincaM are* in New Hebri^. $, la; 
(leacent in Malekul* and Malaila, 8, 13; 1 
change from matrilineal to overt — dc- | 
•cent, xviii, 17. *78. 45 ® ("®“ *'• ' 

deacent give* riae to hutoncal *enM, 17. ; 
*78- clan* and village* in Small Island*. 
54(1'.; in Pomowol. 158; claah between 
matrilineal and — descent, 295, 004; 
belief in volcano a* home of the de^, | 
•tone-platform and monolith, 34 ®? in¬ 
fluence in Initiation, 5®^? 7 tcaur- 
rection number among — commumtie*, 
569 ; aacrifice due to * descent, 7*4 | 

Trisections, in 6-*ection system, tao ft., 
156; in la-section system, ‘ 57 *«? 
give rise to three double-villages, 158 n.; 
in public Graded Society complex. 720 I 
Patrilocal: residence, 5; local—exogamy,S 4 ; 
ovcrt-organiaaoon. 97 ; three-doubte- 
villages on Vao representing three patn- 
lineal descent groups, 98; clans on 
SmaU Islands, 119; formulat^ of the 
existing — organisation on Vao, 153; 
intr^uction of — system, 164 ff. ^ 
Payment: to midwife, 176; *0 mother* 

broAer for child, 178; pif[» “• ^ 
upcymcni; inioney--cn*ts#*,*w Money- 
mats; fowl as. 355 , ^ . 

Peace : MoAt as brinw of. 15. 736; hu^ 
victim as — offering, 600; cyca* symbols 
of, S 99 .. 695. 736; special connexion of. 
with higher ranks, 737 
Pcleria, son of To-rom-bambaru, whose 
anger resulted in the foundation of 
Togh-vanu by hi* son Tulul, 9 »» 93 
(Table III), 164 . 

Pelur, author’s informant and oldest Icading- 
iiuui in Togh-vanu. xix, 84, 93 (Table 
II). 579 (note a). 586; Pelur’* aflinitie* 
with La-mtbrt-ra. 437; relative of Ma- 
tatu, 437 (note 1); on origin of incision, 
497; killed thirty-two men, 617; 
wooden hatchet for human sacrifice 
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belonging to, 606 (note 1), Plate XXIV, 

2, 6*3 (Fig. 59); sitMting *®»8< 

Plate V': bolds forth on tnbal history, 
Plate VIII 

Penis-wrapper, 42, Plates V', VI, 1; of Big 
Nambas, to, 481; adoption at puberty, 
4a; made of banana leaf, 4a, 481 (note 
1), 510; of plaited pandanus leaf, 42, 
477; special type of. 474? con«»l* 
glans and penis, 477? •» »»«»»®‘ “crdice 
and protection of power located m glans 
penis, 479; replaces lost foreskin, 480; 
as symbol of shame, 48®; distinctive 
dress of all who incise or circum-incise, 
481; distribution, .^84 (Map VII); 
origin of, 496; novice* tun gauntlet 
without, 515; new. donned thirty days 
after incision, 518 

Pcnwtonic scslct bMU for ul mtivc 

Pentec^. island of, 3 (note i). See Raga 
Perry. Dr. W. J.. xxi. « 9 . *o 
Pete-hul, vill*« on Superior Side of Vao, 
28 (\UpII). 33 (Map III): dancing- 
ground of, described. Frontispiece. 34; 

I origin of. 36; as parent vill*^, 58; 
organisation of double-village of Pele- 
hul-Togh-vanu. 6a, 69 (Map IV), 93 
(Table II); founded by Ta-ghar. 6a; 
name, meaning of, 75? creatmn of, 8a; 
representing patrilineal moiety, 160; 

I approximate ^te of foundation, 17®? 
varunt of creation-myth in, 17 * ? 80 ® 8 ' 
orchestra at, Plate* II, 2, XIll, i, 2 ^ 

1 Pete-hul-Togh-vanu, double-village, ongm 
of. 78; formation of, out of the su^le 
' village of Pete-hul. 90? genealogical 
table of, 93 (Table II) 

Peter-bei, Lodge name, 67 (Table 1 ), 93 
I (Table II); meaning of name, 76; 

1 foundation of, by Bombo-ron«. 9 a 
Peter-ihi, village, 28 (Map II), 33 (M*P "‘I’ 
description of. 39; •» parent village, S», 

62; two dancing-grounds placed end to 

end, 61; meaning of name, 73: founded 
from Buaror, 80; stwnd village to 
oequire Monobth-Maki, 281; shrine at, 
PUtc IV. I .. . r 

Peter-ihi-Venu, double-villa^, t^ ol 
1 origin, 79-80; colonisation of, from 

Oba, 79 ; as element in kinship organisa¬ 
tion, 161 .... , Q. 

I Peter-mul. name of a tnple-circle-tuaker. 584 
I Petromoiphic; stone men. 17-19;. ten '— 

I brothers, 10, 210; all ghosts m WaU 
version of Journey of the Dead md 
; to be, 229 (note 1); Guardian G^t 
as monolithic block, 27, >26, 229. 662 
1 Phonetics. 25. 218-19. Set Glossary 
Pidgin-Engliah. xix. 97 . ^ „ . 

Pig-killcr, wooden, pamted red, yw*®-' “d 
I blue, carried by aacrificer, 393, Plate \, a 

' Pig-rope,dooorgives,intoteceiver’shand. 3 M 

' Pigs, Cauipter X: introduced by man, 8, 
240; Sut papuetait, 240; reared on 

' Small Islands. 25; sometime* owned by 
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women, 24a, 384 (note i); more 
numerou* on Malekula than Riga. 79; 
u tcat-engcta. 248 (note 2); recent 
utroduction into New Caledonia, 266; 
Qat made man and — in tame form, 257 
(note 1); trade in, with other ialanda, 
* 5 ^ *** Pig» aa Currency; aa lacrificial 
■nimal, 14, 32 ff., 241, 255®.; not 
eaten apart from aacrihce, 242; not 
»tcn by women, 583; aa animal of 
Guardian Ghoat, 256; ** Death Pis.'' aa 
prophylactic against Guardian Ghoat, 
226, 227, *33. *34. 256, 54*. 5591 
aupplcroentary, paid to Ta-g^r Lawo, 
227; live, thrown into grave, 226, 542, 
559; aa food of ghoats, 235; under¬ 
world of, 2S7 (note 3); aa fertility 
aymbol, 264, ,167, 58a; “lord,” 195, 
259; ••circling*’ for, im Circling; pre- 
acnmtioo-, 304. 306; delivery of, before 
^*afo. 378. 380; conaidcration-, 304, 
391; complimentary-, 304, 368, 391, 
4«6: for eating (glun-gheiimn), 351; 
^ (gtertre). 351, 353; exhibition of, in 
Maki, 380; review of, in mortuiur 
ntw, 548; secular use of, 248; being 
fed, piste IX, 2 
Types of pig: 
tows. $€4 bovrt 

Intenex (Hermaphrodite) pig: rearing 
of, confined to ino»t north^ly ialandt of 
group. 493; stone shaped like 

organs of, found by native of Walurigi 
after a vision, 263 

Gelded pig, 241-2; as companion of 
tutted boer, 426; during mats sacrifice 
said to represent outrigger Boat, 428 
Boars, Tusked Boars, Tuskers. St* 
special entries I 

Uoine-bred tuskers, 242; sacrificed at 
dolmen, 378 I 

Terminology: 4 main grades, 242 ff.; 
mtermediate suges of growth, 246 ff.; , 
Creacent-lusker, Curved-maker, Re- 
mtrant - maker. Circle - maker. Set 
Tusked Boars 

Pigs as Currency, 248(1.; value depends 
on curvamre of tuaka, 240; valueless 
when dead, 249; value of in English 
money, 195, 254, 471, S37 (note 1); as 
loans, 201, 252. 537; bargaining for. 

tmde m, 15, 253-4, 4551 accumu- 
late in hands of older men, 252 
as gifte, 251 

" P^ytncnl, as food for workers in Low 
Maki, 364; to dancers after Senling- 
Down dance, 371; for land, 437; to 
owner of land from whom atone t^en 
for ^Imen, 431 ; for copyright of prow- 
head figures, 4(8; to all previous makers 
of tails, 468; for infrii^ng taboo, 469; 
for tutors during Initiation rites, pro¬ 
vided by novices’ fathers. 518: to 
^miary officials. 556; to real father 
by ^opting father. 189; to wife’s 
people, 251, 303; at betrothal, 194; as 


brid^price. 193, 1^, 198. To motbera’ 
brothers: by noviocs during initiation 
rites, 507; by Maki-men for their new 
nan^ in Low Maki. 391; in High 
Alaki, 429; in order to be allowed to 
approach dolmen, 392. To srife's 
4 ® 7 ; to dau(pter and mother, 
y Alafci-man, for their mourning, 408. 
To introducing I* line": for right to haul 
j5>g», 35 tl during Gong-Raiung, 353; 
for dolmen, 368; for itooe-platfotm. 
4 * 0 * for All pATti of the gkamai, as they 
•t* ttt up, 4^, 449. To magician: for 
marking position of gong slit, 335; ^ 
cmiier of canoe. 466; to midwife, 176 

Pigt jaws, Plate X, t, 4; displayed on racks, 

AVII, XX; returned to aacrificcr in 
(“tie, 268; returned after Gong- 
359: returned in Low Maki, 
4®*1 in High Alaki, 430; used aa 
cutrency in Torres Islands, 249 (note 3); 
•ttadied to gongs, 347, 348, PUtea II, a, 
XIII, I, Fig. 47 

M 549 

dance calM, 323, 515; in mortuary 

ntea. 540, 548. 556, 565 

Pilgrin^ to Oba, 5, 43, Chapter XX. See 

I Initiation into Sex 

Pillow, “ woodm ” {utunge), ceremony on eve 
of 14th day after death, 548; dead 
iwa wooden, taken to hit mother’s 
village, 548, 549. 553 

PinaliTO v^lagc and promontory’ 4 (Aim I), 
a8 (Afop II); dead man takes off the 
mats m which he was wrapped at, 229 • 
^imt of ^wsta, 233; tome dead of 
WaIs aou Rai>o ffo to CAves neir 

Pinier. M. I’Abbi J.,^ ’ 

Pitfolla made of sharp bamboo knives, 594 

Place names, meaning of, 75 ff. 

Poison: poisoned human bone-tipa strewn 
on ground during warfare, 594, 609; 
poisoned human bone-tips on spears, 
598; poitonous nautihia ahclia used in 
warfare, 594 

Poly^my, causes of, 135, 191; among Big 
Nambu, 740 

Polynttia: Pol>meaian - speaking communi- 
ties, 3; Polynesian coloured akin in Oht, 
5; shell trumpets in, 264; alit gonga in| 
310; Polynesian elemmu in New 
Hebrides, 344 

PopuU^, 24, 54 . 745 ff; aubiUty of. 
before arrival of white man, tyo; de¬ 
creases of, due to war and famine, 170. 
See Genealogies 

Pomowd, district of South Raga (9.0.), 206 
(Alap VI); kinship ayitem of. 157; 
position in public Graded Society com¬ 
plex. Copter XXVI. 688 (AUp X); 
Lo-uu ntc m, 721 ff. 

Port Smdvrich, 4 (Map 1 ), to; position in 

^‘vvi Chapter 

XXVI, 688 (Alan X); name of C 
Society in, 69a, Table XI 


r Graded 
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Poau, McriSctal, on Atchin m centnl point 
in <iancing>groun<l, 3t8; contccration 
of centrc-pofti of ihamal, 446 ff. 
Pot>nangml, nuinUnd tnlUge, 581, 582 
Potomau. nutk in public Grmdeo Society 
cooiplcx. 719. Tabic XI 
Pnurtitioiicr. Stt Mattician 
Prayer: after childbirth, 177: ptaycn after 
death, 557. 558; aa element of magic, 
583.641 

Precedence: aocial, 89; ditpute cortceni- 
ing, in the Maki, 435 ff. St« Firat 
Men 

Pregnancy, 173 
Preabyterian Misaion, xix 
Ihxaentation: of husband to wife’s father, 174; 
of yams, 301 ff.; -pig, 304 ff.; of tusked 
boars to wife’s father, see Circling for 
pigs 

Prestige, 16, 17; commercial importance of, 
15; atMl artistT)-, 278; of performer of 
rites, 279; of " first men,” 282 
Primitive, use of the word, 23 
Primogeniture, 134, 180 ff. Ste Son, eldest 
Processions, torch-light, in L^w Maki, 383; 
in High Maki, 424; processional 
dances, 318 ff. 

P r o cr e a tion, women’s rhea in Seniang 
associated with, 729 

Prohibition: against drinking ^ter, 514; 
for mortuary oSiciai against eating 
an>thing touched by women, 539. 556. 
Sn Abstinmee 

Promiscuity, during night of Atchin dance 
called WeUn Ni-mbeh. 334 
Propitiation: element of. in Mah, 13: of 
Guanlian Ghost, 256 ff. 

Prow-head. Set Canoe prow-head 
Public graded society. See Graded Society 
Publicity of \laki in contrast to family nature 
of mortuary ritual, 77 

Pudding, 48 ff. and throughout text. For a 
few special references, see na-lok, na- 
longk m Glossary 
Pumice-stone, 27 

Purification by washing or bathing: bj' 
washing on tenth day after childbirth, 
• 77: by bathing after ritual mourning, 
4^, 408; by bathing in initiation rites, 
517, 518, 525; ritual bathing of workers 
coiutructing a tomb, 536 (note 1); by 
washing after burial of a corpse, 560; 
araahing as t^bol of re-birth, 521; 
purification after contact with the sea: 
of gongs, 352; of canoes, 465 
Pwehit, village on Wala, 28 (Map If), 
meaning of name, 591 

PteetaHt, rank in public Graded Society 
complex, 719, Table XI 
Pwetcr-ges, Malrkulan village, 262 
Pwctcr-tsUts, twin-village with Olep on 
Atchin, 28 (Map II): as component of 
double-village of Ruruar, 56 (note 1); 
meaning of name, ^91 
Pwcter-ul, Malekulan village, 581, 585 
Pygmoids, 9, 753 


Qat : made pigs and men in same form, 257 
(note 1); mythological cycle, 693. St* 
also Kwat 

Qatvenua, district of North Raga, 206 (Map 
VI); position in public Gnuled Society 
complex. Chapter XXVI, 688 (Map X), 
Table XI 

(Quarrel. See Disputes 

Quarters, Quarter-Lodges {na-taiM), de¬ 
scribed, 63; diagram, 66, 67 (Table I), 
93 (Table II); divided into two “Sides 
of the Lodge,” 64. see Lodge, Sides of 
the; at first only two in Togh-vanu, then 
three, 65, 91, 9$: yams laid out for 
each, 65,303,41a; four, of Pcte-hul. 68, 
69 (Map IV). 70 (Fw. 5), 71 (Fig. 6^, 
origin of the four, of Pete-hul, 78, 82; 
uddings sent to each, 352; woilc done 
y, in Low Maki, 365; torch-light 
processioru by members of, 384; repre¬ 
sentative of each, ties boar to stone on 
Upper Side, 42$: too puddings pre¬ 
pared for workers by members of each, 
448; mortuary official sleejw in dead 
man’s. 538; annual communion rite by 
men « dead man’s, 557; hostility 
between tbe four, 69, 592 

Quiros, 5. 240, 457 

Racks, jaws of sacrificed boars displayed on, 
35, 38 (Fig. a), Plates 111 , 2. VII, IX, 
XIII. 2. XVII, XX 

Radcliffe-Brown, Professor A. R., xxi, 21, aa, 
98. too, 102. 103, 105, 106, 116 passim 

Rafters, canes represent, 419; support roof, 
42a, 442, Fig, 53. Plates IV, t, XII, 
XVIIl 

Rafts, 8, 165 

Raga (also c^led Pentecost), 3,5, 56 (note a); 
trade in pigs, 15; Peter-ihi founded 
from, 79; Singon-Sorohure founded 
from. 80; fate of soangers on, 167, 601 

Central R^a, position in public Graded 
So^ty complex. Chapter XXVI, 688 
(Map X), Table XI 

North Raga, ao6 (Map VI); dual 
organisation in, 5; special houses for 
women, 74; Rivers on kinship systein 
of, 97: Rivers on men making their 
granddaughters in, 140; Idn^ip cyxle 
repeated every six generations in, 145; 
name of public Graded Society in, 691; 
positioa in public Graded Society com¬ 
plex, (Chapter XXVI, 688 (Map X), 
Table XI 

South Raga, 206 (Map VI); megalithk 
ritual in. 13; man-eating baby-srutchers 
adlcd uu in, 17; uu an honourable title 
for homicides in, 170, 617, 619, 715, 
Table XI; evidence for six-sectioa 
system in, 140; sacrificed tuskers grven 
to mothers' brothers because of patri¬ 
lineal descent, 295: co-existence of 
matrilineal moieties and patrilineal 
descent groups in. 341; Warsangul, 
name of public Graded Society in, 341, 
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688 (M»p X), 691, 695, 739. Tabic XI; 
figurc-<^ncc called Inv bv 341: rite of 
Lo-$ai in. 721 If.; cfaicftaiiuhip in, 739. 
St Ponx>w>l 

Raiding the Eathcr’a houic at birth of eldcat 
aoo, 18a 

Rail (banded) : man turned hintidf into two 
rails, 81 : running gauntld called " cat(^> 
ing tails,*’ 515; Rail dance, see Pilafk 

Rain: as male eicntcnl, 569ff.; magic for 
makmg, 48, 634 ff.; songs sung in rain¬ 
making magic, 6360., wr Songs; -stone, 
47 . 48. 635. PUte XXIV 

Rambm, native name for Low Maid, 274, 
276, 286, 293. St Low Maki, under 
Maki 

Rambrambe, personal name, survivor of 
Tolamp, 580 

Rangon, personal name, 555 

Rank: old men of hi;^ identified with 
Guardian Gboat, 220, 258; attained 
through sacrifice, 257; conferred on 
naked boars, 259; origii^y four, now 
two ranks in Vao Maki, 289; gong- 
rhythms connected with, 313; confetT^ 
on chief Maki-men: in L^ Maki, 390; 
in High Maki. 429; high, for killer of 
men, 414; canoe acquires, of sacrificed 
tusked boar and sacrificcr, 469; antici- 
patoQ', 697; distribution of ranks, 
713 ft., Table XI; special connexion 
of peace with, 737; hereditary in 

? itnlincal line of descent, 739. St 
itlea 

Rano, island, 4 (Map I), 24, 28 (Map II); 
close n^donship with Wala, 56 (note 2); 
similarity of shrines on, to early shrines 
on Atchtn, 279 

RaiKM), district of North Arobrim, 6-section 
kinship system in, 119, X2i ff.. Fig. 28 
Rat: introduced by man, 8; as symbol for 
Guardian GhoM, 223 

Re-birth: Maki rite based on ritual, 12,270; 
followed by period of seclusion, 13, 
270 ff.; symbolic, in Initiation rites, 
494. 541, 543. 545. 547; symbolised by 
red paint round nipples, 376 (note 3); 
five and seven as — numbers, 377, 5^, 
575 . 578. b 4 S; through human sacrii^, 
608; cannibalism as supreme rite of, 
624; labyrinth as — symbol, 65a; con¬ 
tinuous — of Rabat, 706; rite in Port 
Sandwich, 708; ranks referring to, 
717 

Red: and yellow skirt, 9; sails, 32; and 
yellow penis-wtspper, 42, 4771 fruit of 
tbeninaeftrce, 82; face of betrothed girl 
painted, 193, 196; magic tree with red 
fruit. 229; gho^ 235, 631; and yellow 
money-mats, 249 (note a), 721; juice of 
native sunr-cane, 354; Maki paint, 376, 
424; hiniscua flowers as insignia of 
tank, 393; wooden pig-killer, 393; 
widow's cap, 396; flowers of erythrina 
tree, 421 (note 1); hair of people on 
Solomon Islands, 457; crotons, 471; 


f^t symbolising glans penis after in¬ 
cision. 508: yam as symbol: of blood, 
509; of violent death, 631; juice of red 
fruit represents blood, 517; hibiscus 
flowers, emblematic of incision wound, 
518; ritual importance of birds with red 
plumage, 752 ff. 

Re-entrant-lusker. St Tusked Boar 
Refrain, or “leaf" of songs, 313, 326; in 
Gong-Raismg dance, 326 
Refugeeconununi^*: Tobunp as, 58; Larame 
as, 58; Handillagh as, 58; Le-sc-kere as, 
58: precedence of the, of Tolamp, 435 
Rel, Alal^ulan village, 4 (Slap I), 533 
Religion, difference between, and magic, 379 
(note 2) 

Remedies, mock names for, in Initiation, 
513: for indsion wound, 517 
Retsv, Ntalekulan village, 4 (Map I), 28 
(NUp II), 613, 615 (Map IX) 
Respiration, artifioal, 230 
Restrictians: between relatives, tt Avoid¬ 
ance; on walking over root of the gha- 
tambol tree, 355; imposed during 
hollowing out of ^ongs, 355; after 
Maki symbolise spiritual death and re- 
Urth, 394; on sexual intercourse, 400; 
involving abstinence of any kind, 40a 
St abo Abstinence 

Resurrection of novice, 327. St Re-birth 
Retreat: thirty-day period of, after birth, 
179; of NIalu-men after sacrifice, 399, 
430; of novices after Initiatioo, 310; 
periods of extended voluntary; in Low 
M^lti, 399, 406; in High Maki, 430; 
Maki-men released from, 402. St 
Seclusion 

Ridge-pole, wooden hawk-image on, of 
ghamal, 36, 441, 733 . F>«- 53 . Plates IV, 
Vll; of \Ialu shrines, tt Snrine 
Rites: convergence of originally separate, 
184, 311; introduction of new, 279; 
copyright in, see Copyright 
Ritual cycle, length of Maki, 12, 271 
Rivers, w. H. R., xvii, szi, 11, 27; on dual 
attitude towards the dead, 49; on 
existence of class systems in North 
Raga. 97; on marriage with grand¬ 
daughter, 140; reports six matrilincal 
claru in Guadalcanar, in the Solomon 
Islands, 130 

Roast: abstinence from anything roasted on 
stones during Ckmg-making, 333 
Roheim, G., 102 

Rokmk, women’s dance, 337, 339; in Low 
Maki, 383; in High hlaki, 424; song, 
383 (Song 3) 

Ro-wibulat, “ Banana-Leaves,*’ processional 
dance described, 321. Banana- 

Leaves 

Rom-van-voH, feast, 338 
Roof panels, 441-2, Fig. 53, Plates III, t, 
I\’, I, VirXII, XVIIf 
Rorin-mal, personal name, 199 
Rose-apple people, 165 
Rotation, villages dance or work in, 299, 316 
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Royal Anthropolofical Inatitute, Council of 
die, xxii 

Ru^bo, MalckuUn village, 605 

Ruhute, name of canoe, 79 , . , . 

Ruh-veru, rank in public Graoed bociety 
complex, 244, 718, Table XI 

Ruk-mini, rank in public Graded Society 
complex, 244, 718, Table XI 

Ruruar, double-village on Atchin compnaing 
twin villagea Pweter-taUta and Olep, 28 
(Map 11 ), 56 (note i), 162; decentraliaa- 
tiooin,73; foundation of, 78; nineteen 
generations on, 84; seventeen genera¬ 
tions from IwBs, 170; mamage with 
deceas^ father's father's wife, 125 

Sa’a, chiefly house of, foundation of, 170 
(note 3) 

Sacrifice: of tusked boars, $ee Tusked B<m; 
of fowls, see Fowls; of human beings, 
see belotB', efficacy of, 14; feature of 
Maki, 61; “Place of,” 61; sacnficea 
meanly performed, 235; roan acquires 
soul through, 257; nature of, 2571 o* 
too high grade tusker brings disaster, 
262; '• pre-sacrifice” of dead tusker, 
319, 434; of substitutes for pigs, 284, 
4J2, 579; Day of Great: in Low Maki, 
383; in High Maki, 424 
Maas Sacrifice, 348, 492 
Human Sacrifice, 14, 90, 414, 451, 
Chapter XXIII, 599; “ peoce-oATering, 
600; carmibalism an integral part of, 
619; replaced by sacrito of tusked 
boars in present-day Maki, 14, 255, 26$, 
619, 736; at consecration of ghamal, 
61, 439, 451, 6ao: on dolmen, 622; 
“re-sacrifice” of human being by man 
of high rank, 622; sacrificial act, 622; 
wooden hatchet used for. Fig. 59 t 
Plate XXIV, 2, 624, 68t 
Sacrificer, identification of: with victim, 241; 
with Lc-hev-hev, 257; with hawk, 13. 

Sails, ted, of canoes, 32, 4^0. ’ * 

SAkau, district of S«nto, 206 (Msp ' I) 

Saki, son of Bahor, 176 (note 2) 

Sanaliw. village of Wala, 28 (Map II) 
Sanbaghe, piMe name, 451 
San Cnristovsl, 6 

Sanctity: of fire, 45; cleavage between two 
kinds of, in Scniang, 728 
Sand thrown on roof of dead man's house, 
560 

Sandalwood traders, 602 
Sand-tracing: sand-tracings and the Journey 
of the Dead, 340; mw-like design 
drawn in sand by Guardian Ghoat, 340, 
651, 669 ET.; of double canoe, 457; 
sand-tracings from Vao and Atchin, 
Copter 3 KV, Figs. 61-84 
Santa Cruz Islands, 6 
Santa Slaria, Banks Islands, 20 
Santo, 3, 5. 7 . a®* ''•)'• marriage with 

MBD in, lit (note); rote-apple myth 
in, 16s; trade in turmeric leaves, 253; 
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Kteatu society in East, 527; poahioo in 
public Graded Society complex, CSuiptcr 
XXVI, 688 (Map X), Table XI 
Saraliwe, refugee community on Vao, 281 
Saraul, Atchin personal name, 533 
Screen. See Fence 

Sea: Ta-ghar associated with the, aio; may 
not be seen by those practiung na-ltng, 
341, by Maki-tnen and their wives, 12, 
406; purification from contact with the, 
of gongs. 35a; of canoes, 465; wives' 
brothers throw their sisters' roouming- 
caps into the, 408; as female element, 
569; Ikiw the, swallowed up Tolamp, 
STo; how Tagaro made the, 570; how 
old woman rnade the, in myth, 571; 
juke of seaweed at remedy, 509 
Seatons, 6 

Seats, old gong used as. Plates II, a, XIII, 1, 
XIV; dohnens us^ as, during debates, 
364 (note 3). 449. 70a: atone, 70s 
Seclusion, re-birth followed by period of, 13, 
179 (note 2), 270. 399. 5 a«- Retreat 
Secret S^eties, in MaMtuIa, 268 
Section. Stt Marriage sections 
Seligman, Brenda Z., 1.^ 

Seligman, Professor C. G., xxi 
" Sellers ” of rites, pigs at payment to, 368, 
416 

Senhar, village on Inferior Side of Atchm, 
28 (Map II), 613 ff.. Map IX 
Scniang, district of ^uth-Wcat Matckula, 4 
(Msp I). 10. ao6 (Map VI); caned 
monoliths in, 17-18; tlurty Main ranks 
in, 257; dramatic dance in, 339; position 
in public Graded Society complex. 
Chapter XXVI, 688 (Map X). Table XI; 
name of Graded Society in, ^2 
September, appearance of palolo in, 6 
Serpentine, dances in. course, 323, 338; in 
Low Maki, 365, 384; in High Maki, 
424; in Maki fort g/uDiia/, 446; in Initia¬ 
tion rite, S07. 5»o 

Set, threatens to treat Horus as a woman, 491 
Settling-Down, sonfj-and-dance cycle, 325, 
327,573: described, 3:^; copyright of, 
330; in Low ^taki, paid for m rooru^’- 
mats, 369; list of performances in. 
Table VII; in High Maki, dispensed 
with, 421; tongs of, in Low Maki, 365; 
in Maki for ghamal, 446 , 

Seven: head of dead man falls off on seventh 
day after death in Wala version of 
Journey of the Dead, 230. 53a; tale of 
two Atchin women who suyed on 
volcano — nights, 230; connected with 
newer form of culture as opposed to 
five, 230 (note a), 544. 56*. 576 . 643; 
number of days between announcing 
date of Great Sacrifice and Great Sacri¬ 
fice shall be, plus as low a ilecimal figure 
as possible. 377. S**: “ re-birth num¬ 
ber, 377 . 569.575.578.645; su^penpds 
of seven days' seclusion m Imtiation 
Lodge, 475 ; -day period of ttcaluig in 
Initiation rite on Atchin, 500; operation 
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of iaciuon on ao'cnth day after laat 
•lance, 507; laM hoax 00 aeventh day 
^tcr inctatoo, 518. 521; Seventh Day 
m pilgrimajte to Oba, 526; Se\-enth 
Day after death of y<xing tnan, 560; 
of woman, 564; seventh day in myth 
of submergence of Mal-wcaweng, 569, 
575; — da ncin g-grounds built by sur- 
vhrota of Tolamp, 577-82 

Seventeen, date of the Great Nlaki Sacrifice 
announced, —, twenty-seven or thirty- 
seven days ahead, 376-7, 422 

Sex: Initiation into (the pilgrimage to Oba), 
5 , an, 473, 523-8; abstinence from 
•exual mtercourse, see Abstinence; 
dichotomy, 43, 53; biological split 
between the sexes as fundamental kin¬ 
ship dis-ision, 102; sexual impotence, 
263; extra marital relations, 264; sexual 
licence, 333, 334; element in na-Ung 
•“OOBi 341; immediate sexual experi¬ 
ence of novm precluded, 474; mode 
sexi^ experience of oo^'ice, 527; resur¬ 
rection and. 527; cause of wars a sexual 
one, 588 

Shark: sharks abound in sea, 7; stone 
mausoleum in form of a, 236; Initiation 
rite called by variantt of a term probably 
4^3-6; incision likened to 
bitingofa.48cff.,5e^; “shark’smouth” 
entrance to Initiation enclosure, 493; 
Mostly, leads canoes to Obs. 523; Ni- 
mbel. introducer of mat-skirt, turned 
himself into a, 47^5, 523; carving of. on 
tarn-stone, 635, Plate XXIV, t 

Shearwater: canoe figure-heads represent, 
458 (note a); riti^ importance of, 753 

Shell: poisonous spined shells used in war- 
l*te, 598; adze, ter Adxe 

Shell-beads: as money in Sanu Crux, 43, 
248; as ornaments in Malekula, 2^8; 
used in manufacture of arm-badges. 43. 

393: too, as substitutes for pigs in Maki 

sacrifice, 579 

Sheikh: 100, as substitutes for pigs in 
Maki sacrifice, 579 

Shoulders, Maki-mcn hoist tusked boars on 
their, 368, 416 

Sbowul, Slalckulan Wllage, 567 (Map VIII) 
573 

Shrme, Maki. Plates III, i. XII, Figs. 41,49; 
in Vao Maki formed by combination of 
ancestor-and-hawk-image with stone 
monument, 378, 42a, 733; ten shrines 
erected on Atchin, Wsla and Inferior 
Side of Vao, 272. 279. a8i, 584; corre¬ 
sponding to the decimal division of 
t8o, 274, 287,699; conaecrstion 
W. m High Maid, 243: fore-stone, 425, 
Plates IV; 1. XVIII 

Shules, idwMtly ferryman in Wsla Journey 
of the Dead, 229 

Sickness: appeal to ghosts in case of, 629; 

caused by offence committed by wife, 631 

(town), 554 ! of the Dancing-ground, 
tte Dancing-ground; of the House, see 


Ho^; of the Lodge, see Quarter- 
Lodge, Lodge 

of the Uand. 33 (Map III); division of 
c®ch I tla n d into two unoquil, 37, 53; 
^fmed, 57: diagram of, 66; proximity 
m the two, m spite of traditional enmity, 
68, 169, 590, 613; automatic formation 
oL 168; special mortuary ceremony 
{.Bur-tambtam) held on that, to which 
de^ man belonged, 554; Superior and 
Inferior Sides of all Islands linked to 
form hostile moieties, 590 ff.; function 
of. m warfare, 604-17; lack of co- 
•mrstion between the two, 608 
•if me Slone: population of each village 
divided into two, 62,66 (Fig. 4), Figs, s- 
II. 67 (Table I). 86 ff., 93 (TablTII). 
166, 592: automatic formatioo of. 168; 
hostility between the two, 169, 59a 
SignaL S*t Gong-signal 
SUence represents state of death, 527 
Simbtam, annivetsary day in mortuary rites, 

o. 557 

Singon. village, 28 (.Map II), 53 (Map nn, 
39; parent village of Non^ure, 58; 
mmning rrf name, 75; men of Han- 
dilla gh to(A refuge in, 81; performance 
of monolith-.Maki in, 281; diqmtc over 
purchase of dance called IFnieii, 546 
Singm Marev, promontory on Vao, 33 
(Map III), 39 

Smgan-Norohure, double-village, 80, 161 
Smgra-tal, father of Le-si, 437 (note 1) 
Su-siri, personal name, 613 
Sister (Sis), terms for, lag; -exchange 

nn*rriage. 104. 109 ff.. Ill, 118, 120 

SutePs son. temi for, 131, ree Mother's bro- 

tber; sacrificed by Amr, 604, SM AsMr 

Sista-wife, of To-wewe, 285 
Sitting, burial in. position in Atchin, 533 
Sot: \-illages on each Small Ithi^, 55; 
brothers in creation myth of South Rags, 
140; the two men in second South Rags 
creation myth knock on the stone six 
times, 142; 6-section system, ttt Kin¬ 
ship; 12-scction system (tnatrilineal type) 

repeats itself every six generations, 145, 
146; drviaion into two moieties with su- 
mairiage sectiotu in most ancient form 
of social organisation in Melanesia, 
six divisions of one of the three 
nutrilincal descent groups in Florida, 
150; patrilineal clans in Pomowol, 158 
(note 1); men sound the gongs in Mst- 
Jt**'*t, 166; -fold repetition of formula 
for wind magk in Matanavat, 166; 
suoporting stones for Ublc-stone of 
dolmen, lepresenting the six patrilineal 
c^ on Vao. 367; sixth day after in- 
ctsion, 517 

Skulls, presenation of. 10. See Cranial 
defomuition 

Sky: erection of hawk-banners probably 
flight into the, 374 

Sky-deity: relations between Guardian 
Ghost and, 223; sky-deities of Kvrat- 
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Ambat-Tagmro c>xle, 365; connexion 
of tmked boon and oonch-thcU tnimpeta ‘ 
with, 265; tcnn for, in Taimant, 694. 
Set Crcator-dcity 

Sk]r>world: connexion of Ta-ghar with, I 
314if.; dance leading to, 337; ranks 1 
connected with, 69^ 714, 733; height , 
as symbol of aspiration connected with, | 
3 i$> 73^: sinoke of burnt offering 
communicates with, 73$ 

Sky-home: of the dead, 689 
Sledge for traiuporting table-stone of dol¬ 
men, 365, Plate XVI, 2 
Sleep, novices not allowed to, 511. See 1 
Dream 

Slings as weapons, 594 ; 

Slit gong, tee Gong; magician marks the | 
position for the slit, 354; length of the , 
slit made equal to cirtntmference of . 


gong, 355 

Smaill, Rev. T., 711 

Small Islands, 4 (Map I), 24, Chapter II, 38 
(Map II); as cultural unit. It, 12,53 ff.; 
kinship organisation in, 13; patrilocal 
clans in, 119: “roae-apple" myth in, 
165; features of Maki peculiar to, 271; 
name of Graded S^ety in, 69a, 


I 

I 


Table XI 


Snake: harmless ruture of snakes, 8; burning 
of, in S. Rasa mythology, 224; ability 
of Ghamba Lep to assume the form of 
a, 27, 239; bite of, symbolises coitus, 
581; as phallic symbol, 581 (note 3); 
dead men turn into snakes, 581 (note 3); 
called Lt-ventyru gave birth to a girl I 
and created spcdcs of yam, 581 (note 2); 
Malkar killed father in form 01 a, 608; 


as symbol in curative magic, 63a 
Social Organisation, Chapters 111 , IV; dia¬ 
grams of, on Vao, 66, 67; sketch maps 
of, on Vao, Maps III, IV. Set Kinship, 
Villages, Moieties, Triaections 
Society Islaiids, 307 
Soil on Vao, 30 

Solotnon Islands, 3, 6, 8, 150; slit gongs in. 


310 

Somerville, Admiral Boyle, 29, 335 
Somerville, Colonel Cameron F., 335 (note 
3), 431 (note 1), 4to (note 3) 

Son, eld^, 180 ff.; called bete-ram (head of 
the yam), 181, 166 (note 1); office of 
bete-ram ritually conferred, 181; mav 
not be adopted, 182, 188; dedication of. 
on Vao and neighbouring islands, 183 ff.; 
To-wewe, an eldest son, married his sis¬ 
ter, 284, 286; inalienable tenure of office 
of, 297; gong-signal at birth of, 313; 
^ts to all eldest sons bom of a common 
rather and mother, durinp mortuary 
rites, 554-5. See Primogeniture 
Son. youngest, called kert-ram (base of the 
yam), 181 

Son's wife (SW), avoidance of, 135 
Songs, singing of, described, 13, 313-16, 383, 
306; copyright of, 15, 315, 506, 345; 
note on transcription of, 284 (note 3); 
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special — language, 283; that come in 
dreams, 313; structure of, 315; occa¬ 
sions when sung, 313; great number of, 
315; special M^ —, 389,429; special, 
belonging to pilgrimage to Oba, 526; 
special love — on Oba, 526; mortuary, 
336 (note 1); of magician, 560, 630, 
641; cannib^, 6to, 624. sung by Pciur, 
Plate V; transcribed: of To-wewe, 183, 
284 ff. (Songs I, 2, 3), 546; of die Men 
of Oba, 310, 380, 381 (Song 4), 405, 428, 
326, 352; RokaA, 385 (Song 3): Le- 
lean, 404 (Song 6), 306 (Song 7); 
Tughuiman, 312 (Sorw 8); in weather 
magic, 633, 636(1. (Songs 9, to, ti). 
Set alto Kinces 

So'o. See Tautai 

Sores as a punishment for incest, 172 

Soul: only men have, 241; becomes a ghost 
after death, 257; women have no, 257; 
man acquires, through sacrifice, 237; 
of tusked boar, passes into sacii- 
ficer, 238. 390, 393: of high-grade 
tusker more powerful than that of some 
human brings, 262 (note i); souls of 
sacrificed boars as food for father in 
after-world, 268; canoe acquires, of 
sacrificed tusker, 4895, dead man’s, 
returns to his modter's vilUge, 546, 333; 
dead man's, represented by coimnut, 
361; stone monument as habitation of, 
after death of erector, 699 

South-West Bay, Malekula, xxii, 3,4 (M«P I)i 
10; visita of pygmoids to, 9; higher 
ranks in public Graded Society derived 
from Lambumbu, 11; position in public 
GrsKled Society complex, 688 (Map X), 
Table XI 

Sows: never sacrificed and cannot be eaten, 
242; and small pigs reared by owner's 
wife, 248; women as owners of, 384 
(note 1); as fertility symbol. 264, 467, 


382 

Speaker, also called leading man of the nte, 
282,299; follows “apostolic succession,” 
a8a, 376, 489; as master of ceremonies, 
299; as spec^-maker and announcer of 
important dates. 282, 299, 371-3. 37 fi- 7 > 
408, 418, 420, 448. 355 
Spear: Maki-men present, to future donors 
of presenution pigs, 370, 376 (note i); 
different grades of tusker represented by 
different kinds of, 370; wooden, 370: 
tipped with human bone symbolises 
circlc-tuskcr, 370; used in warfare, 594. 
398; dancer about to make vow extends 
hand as if grasping a, 90, 403; btesk^ 
of, as symbol of power, 30a; in public 
Graded Society complex. 689 
Speiser, Professor Felix, xvii, xxii, 55, 7 * 
(Map V), 74 , 81, 83 (note a), aai, 228 
(note 1), 266 pattim. 

Spider, Guardian Ghost at, 22:, 669; 
spider's web design on door tgainst 
intruder, 222, 668; spider's web used 
for fishing, 374 (note 2) 
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Spiritual: value of tuaked boan, 155; power 
conferred by tneitiao, 476. 4^; homo- 
■ezuality symboliaea — connexion be¬ 
tween Irvinii and dead in male line of 
deacent, 488 > 

Square of dancers, 338 
SquattinK: burial in — position, m 6, 531,534, 
54a. 544> 564: movement afpunst : 

burial in — pMition, 531; relation be- ' 
tween — position and orientation of the 
„ body, S 34 535 (Fig- 56) 

Stakes: instead of stones as feature dis- 
tinguishin|t Low Maki from High Maki, 
388; sacrificial, replaced by monoliths, 
410 

Stars, natives' knowied|{e of movements of, 
461 

Stealing: licensed at birth of eldest son, i8x; 
seven-day period of, in Initiation rite on 
Atchin, 500 

Steaming, m^icinal treatment by means of, 
5*3 

Stick, for beating gongs, 346; magician givM, 
to owner of new gong, 358; with which 
leader of dance beau time, as symbol 
for Settling-Down dance, 330, 369 
Stone: 

Monuments: chief, in Maid, 14; as 
perpetual memorials, 16, m* Dmmcn- 
Maai, Monolith-Maki; common to 
Maki of Malekula, Ambrim and Epi, 
270; used in Maki correspond to beliefs 
regarding the Journey of the Dead, 272, 
410: arrangement of, in High Maki 
likened to construction of sea-going 
canoe, 427-8; dbtribution of, 696: 
derivation of some, from chiunbered 
rotuid barrow, 706, 709. Set Alur, j 
Cairo, Dolmen, Fore-stone, Grave¬ 
stones, Monolith, Rain-stone, Stone 
Avenue, Stone Ciride, Stone Fort, Stone 
Image, Stone Mausoleum, Stone-plat- ' 
form. Stone Seat, Stone Tower, Stone i 
Wall, Stonework on Gaua, Table-stone 
for Dolmen 

Mythological: Men, 17-19; indwelling 
of gbosu in, 18, 641, 6^; called Burto, 
142; Guardian Ghost represented by 
natural coral block, 226, 661; Nose- 
devouring, 229; called Wetu, 229; old 
woman turned into, 571; Bat-pila (a 
culture-hero) said to have been a, 493. 
See Megaliddc Culture 

Ritual: selection of, for large monolith, 
4 t 7 : pig. 263, Plate XI; covering 
stones on grave, 534; rain, 635, Plate 
XXIV; ubie, fordolinen, 274; carving, 
degradation of, 699. 

Secular: stones thrown to attract attention 
of lover, 264: adxe, 582; constructions 
on Gaua, xvii, 344; walling, 71, Plate 
IV, 2: stones us^ to indicate Ambrim 
kinship system, 98 

Stone Avenue at lambumbu, 11, 696 
Stone Circle, 707; small, 10. 271; dis¬ 
tribution of, 704, 710; large, 11 


Stone Fort, 596, 606 

Stone Image: of tusked boar, 26a, Plate XI; 
of man, 697-700; of human face, carved 
on rain-stone, Plate XXIV, 1 

Stone Mausoleum, 535; in form of a spark, 
236 

Stone-platform at Pete-hul, Frontispiece, 
Plates II, 1. 2, III, 1,2, XIII, 1,2. XVI, 
1; at Norohurc, Plate XII; at Togh- 
vanu, Plate XVIII; stone-platforms 
common to all forms of Sm^ Island 
Maki, 272, 702; introduction of stone- 
platforms on Atchin, 279; from Main¬ 
land by way of Tolamp, 281; introduced 
by patrilineal migratiao, 340; chief 
monuments in Hi^ Maki, 409; chief 
sacrifices at, 430; represenu volcano, 
409; erection of, 411; each new, built 
adjoining previous stone - platforms, 
413 ff., 704; likened to body of canoe, 
427; small, built to support model 
morUiary canoe, 533; built by Tolamp 
survivors, 584; stone-platforms called 
tcoaa in Mota, 703; ooimexion between, 
and Kabat's tomb, 706; distribution of, 
710; sacrifice on, called or, in Lo-ial 
rite, 722. Set Altar 


Stone Seat, 705; dolmen used as, 449, 702 
Stone, Sidn of the. See Sides 
Stones, upright. See Monoliths 
Stone Tower, 702, 734-5 
Stone Wall: surrounding house-enclosure, 
40, 709, Plate IV, a; si end of sacred 
wray leading to shore, 32, 34 
Stonework on Gaua, 20, 344, 710. 

Strangers, 53; position of, 45; challenge to, 
landing at Kowu said to be the origin 
of warfare, 90, 589. 604. 622; practice 
of killing, 90 (note 4), 167, 601; right 
of head of Pete-hul to dispose of, 167 
String, belt, 42; girdle of plaited, 173 
Submergence, 7; of Tolamp, Chapter XXII. 
See Tolamp 

Subae, Guardian Ghost in North Raga, 222 
Succubus, Ghamba Ltp as, 239 
Sugar-cane, lutive, u^ in btkak rite, 354; 
red colour of, 354 

Sugbve, Guardian GhtMt in Ofaa, 206 (Map 
VI), 319. See Mwengbuto 
Suicide, Are commits, after quarrel with his 
father, 595 (note 1), tee Death, volun¬ 
tary, of To-wewe, 287 
Subtee (Suptce, Suqe): as Guardian Ghost 
related to Le-hev-hev, 206 (Map VI), 
219. 256; as public Graded .'^ety 
connected with Maki, 220, 270; Mera- 
mbuto, another form of, 224; in North 
Raga, has a "forked head," 224; repre¬ 
senu the reverse side of Tagaro. 256; 
derivatioiu and variants of word, 274; 
would have men die for 5 days, 521, 
544; name of pubUc Graded Society in 
Maewo and Banks Islands, 688 (Map X). 
691, Table XI; complex, 692; mytho¬ 
logical cycle, 693; oldest form of public 
graded iiutitution, 710 
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Sulol, pUce name 00 Ambrim. poaition in 
public Gr»^ Society cotnplez. Chapter 
SotVI. 688 (Map X), Table XI 
Sumbt. public Graded Society in Malo, 
phiMosically ctjuivalent to Sukta, aio, 
270* 274 y 688 (Map X), 691, Table XI 
Suni*taxiuit, p€r#on 4 l Mine, <ic*th oie 537 
(note i); as magician, 633 (note a) 
Sun: aaaociated with Ta-ghM, no, 213-24, 
218; titlea connected with, 714 
Syptt Guardian Ghoat in Malo, 206 (hlap 

5 upiio,^GMnlian Ghoat in Epi, 206 (Map VI) 
Supue. See Sukwt 
Swie. See Suktet 

Sy^’Matua, Guardian Ghoat m Maewo. 

206 (Map VI) . , . , 

Suit rank in public Graded Society complex, 
717, Table XI 
$uf papiuntit, 240 
Swift (bird), 753 


Ta'aroa, Tahitian deity, 205 
Table-atooe, for dolmen. 7 ®*.; 

274, 3^-7. 449; aelected in Low M^i. 
363-4; brought to dancmg-grxjund, 364- 
366; consecrated by sacrifice of tusked 
boar, 366: compensation for owner 
of land on which — was found, 364, 
451; repretenting unspUt p®tnUnc« 
motety* i6o; connexion with Sides m 
the Stone,” 168: approximate date of. 
170 

Taboo: dancing-grounds, to women, 59; 
ghamal, for women except on certain 
occasiont, 60; betrothed girl becomes, 
194; canoes, to women, 234; on eating 
fish. 355.406; against any man touching 
or treamng on sacred monuinents, 4131 
on fruit of tree in season at time of Ac 
death of a mer-iean, 539 - Stt Abstin¬ 
ence. Prohibition. Restrictions 
Tab-Utbnhtn. rite in Maki on Atchin, 574 
Tabwish, place name, 567 (Map VII 
Tolamp survivors at, S 79 - 8 i 
Tagaro, creator-deity in North Raga and 
Maewo. 5, 206 (Map VI); equivalent to 
Vao Ta-ghar, 205 ff.; Kwst-Ambat-. 
cycle, 265. ^2 B.; reverse side of, 
represent^ by Supwe, 256: how, made 
theses,570; -Qatcomplex,57a; winged 
aromen in Q»t-, mythology, 735 
Ta-ghar, creator-deity: as founder of Pete- 
hul, 36,6a. 154: in creation myth. San.; 
ruture of, 205 ff.; name equiv^nt to 
Tangaroa, 205, ao6 (Map VI); as 
culture-hero, 210; “land of,” 211,^523; 
like a ^oat (ta-mal), 211. 225; "man 
in the moon,” aia ff.; source of light, 
213 ff.; connexion with the sun, 214; 
not worshipped, ai6; invariably good, 
ai6, 256; powcrleas to make run fall, 
217; summary of characteristics, 217, 
first canoes nm^c by, on Oba, 463; con¬ 
nexion with Initiation into Sex, 473 


II); 


Ta-ghar Lawo, aspect of creator-deity, inter¬ 
cedes with Guardian Ghost, 217, 227 

Tagune beach, 6n . 

Ta-har, creator-deity on Atchm, equivalmt 
to Vao Ta-ghar, 29, 205, 206 (Map VI); 
as the moon, 210; sails away. 210; the 
landof, 2it 

Takar, mountain called, 205, 206 (Map VI) 
Takaro, creator-deity on Oba, equivalent to 
Vao Ta-ghar, 163, 206 (Map VI); 
creator of four groups in Logueguea, 
208 

Takaru, mythical chief in Malo. ao6 (Map VI) 
Takgh, movable feast in mortuary ritM, 555 
Ta-maewo, personal name on Atchin; on 
burial customs, 533 
Ta-malo-hat, personal name, 5 »» 

Tamale Societies, 484 (Map VII); one 
named Msrawa (“spider"), 222; om- 
nected with Ni-ma^ki Tlel, 312: bird 
and fish symbolism in, 494 
Tambi, place name, Tolamp survivors at, 578 
Tanaoa, deity in the Marquesas, equivalent 
to Vao Ta-ghar, 205 

Tanga islands, dances of »o-W tyP« m. 342 
Tangaloa, Samoan and Tongan deity, 
equivalent to Vao Ta-ghar, 205 
Tangaro, 12 brothers in Banks Islands called, 
206 (Map VI); Kwat the chief. 209 
Tannroa. hlaori deity equivalent to Vao 
Ta-ghar, 205, 208 

Tangoa, Uland off Santo, 206 (Map VI) , 
TVuvop. rank in public Graded Society 
complex, 719, Table XI 
Tanna Island, former existence of 4-ie^on 
kin^ip system in, 113 (note); inciuon 
on. 479 (ISO*® ') - 

Tanoriki, place name on Maewo. 200 
(NUp VI) 

Tari. rank in public Graded Society complex. 
716. Table XI; women’s utlc m 
ScnixiiKs 72Q 

Tasmant, place name on Santo, H ebt danm 
in. 334: position^ 

1 Societv complex. Chapter XXV 1 , boo 
I (Map X); name of the Graded Society 
in, I, Table XI 

I Taso, man-eating ogre m Oba, 17 (note 1) 

' Tattevin. Fire E., 3. 13 paitim: on iai, 17 
(note); on Pornowol (SouA Raga), 157, 
on patribneal versus matrilincJ system 
in Mga, 293; on Graded Society com¬ 
plex in Poroowol, 721 ff. 

Tattooing, connexion of sand-traemgs with, 

671 . a 

I Taure, song-and-dance cycle, 323, 33 ® **•, 

I 33 t (Pi** 4 ^ 1 ; connexion with moum- 
uig. 333: described, 333: performances 
, in High Maki, 418, 421. 42a, 423. 4 * 4 ; 
the right to dance, does not have to be 
bought. 421 

Tour Na-mbak, song-and-dance cyxie, 323, 

324, 325. 327. 329 . 330 ff: 33 « (Put 46); 
Settling-Down is preparatory dance fm, 
329. 421; meaning of name, 333 ff.; in 
Low Maki, 365. 374 . 377 . 3 *®. 383. 384 
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Tautai or So'o, creator-deity in Tiamulun, 
ao6 (Map VI), 207 

Tautu, Malckulan nllage, equivalent to Vao 
Tevw (q.p.), 4 (Map I), a8 (NUp 11 ). 605 

Tavatsukoxt hi^ nnk in Moca, 737 

TavutifuU, chiePa title in Banks Islands. 738 

Toted tree, yyi twin kemcla of fruit sacri¬ 
ficed by To-wes>e, 284; branch of held 
during Bot-mau dance, 324; fruit of, 
nuy not be eaten dtiring hollowing out 
of gongs, 355; branch of, emblematic 
of circle-tusker, 384, 424; sacrificed 
tuskers slung on poles of — wood, 392 

Technique, new, of presentation of kin¬ 
ship ^tems, 98., 107 ff.; in circulw 
(functional) diagrams, tia If., Figs. 23 ft. 

Tegar, evil spirit in South Raga, 206 (Map 
VI), 207 

Te-Iugh-lu^, ton of Laha-mbar-mbar, 93 
(Table II). 614 

Te-ma lor-top, female Guardian Ghost in 
Seniang, ao6 (Map VI). 219, 650 (Fig. 
fit), fist. 73 ®’. sand-tracing r^reaent- | 
mg, 670 (Fig. 7i); connexion with 
ouAne-complcx, 693 

Ten: mythological brothers, to, 180 ff., 20S, 
aio; tenth day after birth, 176, 179; 
sons of To-wewe's father, 180, 286; 
decimal division of society, 180 ff., 208, 
* 74 . >* 7 . fi 99 ; decimal arrangement: of 
stakes in Low Maki, 180, 388, of stones 
in High Maki, 425; days before a man 
joms his ancestors, 227, 325, 561; pigs 
sacrificed the morning after burial, 227, 
S43; shillings put in each of dead boy’s 
hands, 232; _ yams given to Ter-ter in 
return for his lying with Burial’s s^e, 
264; shrines, ut Shrines; re-entrant- 
tuskcis tied to dolmen in Malo, 274; 
grandsons of Le-saw-saw, ai8, 274, 287; 
jmg-signal sounded ten times, in (^ong- 
Kaising, 350, in High Maki, 412; each 
village dances at intervals of ten days, 
371 .37a; date of Great Sacrifice will be 
announced in ten days, 372; number of 
days between announcing date and 
Grut Sacrifice shall be 7 plus as low a 
decimal figure as possible, 377; ritual 
pattern based on, m erection of stone- 
platform, 412 IT.; erection of wooden an¬ 
cestor-image about ten days before Sacri¬ 
ficial Day: in Low Maki, 378. in High 
Maki, ^2: men of introducing '• line " 
cmbelli^ every tenth stone, 421; in- 
ciskm ritual lasts ten days, 475; return 
of pilgrims from Oba on tenth rlay, 527; 
of dead roan's coconuts cut down, 544; 
redmning days in multiples of, as 
feature of mortuary ritual, 545; tenth 
anniversary of death, 559; sacrifice of 
ten circle-tuskers by Laha-mbar-mbar, 
585; men despatched to kill Mulon-sung- 
ni-rnal, 606 

Terminology: ofkiiuhip on Vao, 127 ff.; of 
pig grades, 242 ff. 

Terra Austrslu del Espiritu Santo, 5 


Ter-Ter, man of Tolamp, 263 
Ter-ter-mal. father of Ma-taru, 93 (Table II), 
S8fi, Table X; quarrels with Are. 595 
(note t); son of Te-lugh-lugfa, 614ff.; 
burial of, 622 (note 2); was a ta-mat 
oamp, 631 

Tetanus, caused by touch from spears tipped 
with human bone, 598 
Teter-wetaul, third of four brothers, founders 
ofPete-hul, 83 ff.,93 (Table II); founder 
of La-mbot-iu-ninge Quarter, 83; posi¬ 
tion in social organisation, 134, 153 
(F««- 37). «Sfi (Fig- 38), «fi 4 . tfi* 

Tnir, song-and-dance c;^ in Lambumbu, 
Lagalag, Mewun and Seniang, 332, 336 
Tevtu. Malckulan vill^, 603. Stt Tautu 
Thatch-palm: used in roofing, 442; yams 
wrapped in leaves of, 401 
Th^ as cause of war, 388 
Thirty : bride taken to husband’s bouse on 
thirtieth day after wedding, 198; 
thirtieth day after birth, 179; thirtieth 
day: after Low Maki, ^a, after High 
Maki, 430; days’ seclusion in Initiation 
LodS*. 475 . 5 * 0 , S*«; thirtieth day 
after Incuion, 518; thirtieth day after 
death unong Big Nambu, 532; days’ 
mourning after death of young man, 563 
Thirty-seven: date of Great Sacrifice an¬ 
nounced 17, 27, or 37 days ahead, in 
Low Maki, 376. 377 

Thousand, Maki performance called " The," 
after number of boars sacrificed, 293; 
distribution of one, two or even ^'e — 
353: thousandth day after death, 
545 

Thrte: doublc-villagea on Vao, 55; quarters 
in Togh-vanu, 63, 91, generations 
between foundation of Togh-vanu and 
that of Petc-hul, 94 (Table III), 93, 164; 
patriHneal descent gmps, 124; main 
matrilineal groups in Kia, 150. in 
Tories Islands, 150; generations to 
fulfil cycle of the trisectional system, 160 
(note 1), 164; paru of village of Mata- 
navat, 165; genentions of social reiDlu- 
tion, 167, 170; third day after incision. 
5>4 

Tiki-tikis, personal name, 93 (Table II), 581 
Tismulun, place name in Santo, 206 (Map 
VI); ciMtor-deity in, 207; position 
in public Graded Society complex. 
Chapter XXV 1 ,688 (Map X), Table 
name of the Graded Sooety in, 691 
Titles: for men of high rank equivalent to 
names of Guardian Ghost, 220, 258; 
relation between, and grade of sacrificed 
tu^ boar, 259. 378. 393, 43*-?; 
children •, 289, 431; tuumption of, tn 
Low Maki, 390. 193 ff., in Hi«h Maki, 
429 i 43 ®“ 4 I rite for memoriaing Maki* 
men’s new, in Low Maki. 401, in High 
Maki. 430; supernumerary, 290, 394, 
430, 432; names added to, 433: com¬ 
plimentary, conferred on Maki-men’a 
47 . 394 . 4 * 9 . 7*0, 728; women 
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take, in their own right, 4 sa, 
Maki-men’s wives take own, in Maki 
for Women’s Lodge, 453 : distribution 
of, 688 (Map X). 7«3 S' - Table XI; 
connected with sky-world, 714, 733; 
supreme title of Mai, 714, 733 - 
Ranks , 

TdgMghon, rite for memorising Maki-men a 
new titlea and names: in Low Maki, 
401; in High Maki, 430 
Togh-vanu, village on Superior Side of Vao, 

28 (Map II). 33 (Map HO. 36; origin 

of, 37; as offdioot village, 58: organisa¬ 
tion of the double-village of Petc-hul- 
Togh-vanu. 6i, 69 (Map IV), 93 (Table 
II), 615 (Map IX); irregularities of 
organisation in, 65; meaning of name, 
75; survivora of Lavame living in, 81; 
foundation of, as offshoot from Pete-hul, 
89. 9a (Fi«- ««); only two. later 
three Quarters, 91, 95; genealogical 
tecord of, 93 (Table II); Godefroya 
geot^ogy of, 94 (Table III); T^rom- 

Kam Kam rCgBrdCil DOW M foUIKlCr Olg 

95 J representing patrilineal moiety, 
160; myth of — woman, 171; gong- 
oreheatra at, PUte XIV; danang- 
ground at. Plates XV, XVII, XVIII 
Tokotaitai, aky-deity in Male, aos, ao6 
(Map VI) 

(1) Jubmerged Istsmd, xix, 4 (Map I), 
a 8 (Map II), Chapter XXII. 5*7 
(Map Vill); Sides of the Island on. 
570; wanderings of the survivors of, 

(a/viUnge reconstituted on Malekuinn , 
mainland, a8 (Map 11 ), 567 (Map 
VllI); genealogy of, 93 (T*!> 1 ® H): 
ctooe ttnaiic of tusked bour in, 2621 | 
Plate XI, I; PMP as fertility symbol in, 
263; introduction of stone-platform to 
AtcUn by way of, 281; foundation of, 
579; destruction of, 586, 612; friend¬ 
ship with Superior Side of Vao, 613, 
615 (Map IX) 

(3) Refugee community on Vao, 33 
(Map III), 58. 59, 578. 586; habiution 
of. 36,69 (Map IV); author’s tnformaiit 
Ms*taLru a man of* xix; gencak>gy of, 
93 (Table II). Table X; Maki about to 
be revived in. 283, 379 (note 2), 435 ff.; 
precedence of. in Maki. 435 ff-i 
vivors “first men” of the Maki, 587; 
dtcle-tusker first known in, 437; 
anomalous position of, 435: giant mono- 
liA in, 580-6, 735, PUies XXII, XXIII 

Tomb, built for old man of high rank, 535; 
megalithic, of Kabat, 10, 706. 

Grave 

To-mbat, guardian or tutor in Initiatioo rite, 
484 (Nlap VII), 503: meaning of name, 
492 ff. 

Totnman Island, 4 (Map I), to 

Tonlamp, old Atchin name for Tolamp, 566 

Tonlap, newer Atchin name for Tolamp, 566 


Tontore, Malekulan village, 80. St* alto 
Tountor, Tuntur 
Tools, storage of, 48 

Tora-tora, “rose apple” man named, 165 
Torch: torches symbolise tusked boars, 305, 
307 (Fig. 44), 384; torches used differ¬ 
ently to symbolise each of the four main 
gndet of tusked boar, 306, 370; torches 
in Bol-mau dance, 324, in Low Maki, 
383, in High Maki, 424; torches in 
Gong-Raising daiM, 326, 328; on* 
huM, bums during dl-n^ht dance, 
328; in Vtlat dance, 357; in Tour Na- 
mbak, 377, 383: Banana-Lfovtt daM 
with torcbM in Initiation, 507; special, 
used when entering mortuary^ hut, 547 
Torombaroba, Godeftoy’a rendering of the 
name To-rom-bambani, 87, 94 (Table 
III) ^ 

To-rom-bambaru, second of four brothers 
in story of the foundation of Pete-huL 
founder of La-mbet-ra Quarter, 85, 93 
(Table II); meaning of name, 86 
(note 1); reply of, to Na-va-gharu- 
kalat's speech, 90; founder of Toj^- 
vanu, 95; position of, in social organisa¬ 
tion, 154, 155 (Fig. 37). » 5 * (Fig. 38J. 
157, *83; representing unsplit pam- 
lini^ moiety. 160; connexion with 
" Sides of the Stone,” 168; approximate 
date of, 170 

Torres Islands, situation of, 3; three matn- 
lincal descent groups in, 150; pig» 
jaw-bones used as currency in, 249 
(note 3); position in public^ Graded 
Society complex. Chapter XXVI, 688 
(Map X). 687 ff.. Table XI; name of 
the Graded Society in, 691 
Ta%an na-hal. Lodge name, 67 (Table 1 ), 93 
(Table II); meaning of name, 77; Tulul 
a member of, 91 

Totemism, connexion of. with Gradrf 
Society complex, 689; sacrifira made 
to totemic ancestors in Lo-tal rite, 722 
Tountor. Tontore 
Towers, stone, 702, 734-5 .... 

To-wewe. allcg^ founder of the Maki, story 
of, 28311.; and primogeniture, 180, 
284; married his sister, 284; about to 
perform substituie sacrifice with ta^ 
kernels. 284 ff.'. »ong of, 183. *84 
(Song l), 287. 288 (Songs 2. 3). 54^; 
incestuous union with mother, 286, 335 • 

I voluntary death with circle-tu^r m 
hollow tree trunk, 286 ff.; incision 
intmduced by, 474, 497 
Trade: in pigs, 253, 455 '. i“ turmeric leaves, 
5. *53. 456; in bark. 253; in dancing- 
aprons, 253; trading expedition. 266, 
to Ob*. 473 . 5*4 , 

Tree: ritual planting of, to, 709; banyan, in 
Pete-hul, 34; banana, planted during 
mortuary ntes, 35. 550; bread-fruit, 79; 
called ntc, 79, 462. 484: called aha- 
tamboi, 8a, I 7 t. 355 : called maiaiA, 
173; magic, in fl<»d-myth, 570; with 
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red fruit in Journey of the Dead, aap; 

*84. 355 .4*4: treea uaed in Gong* 
"“ 1 ^ 8 . 349 . 350;. canoea named after 
treea uaed in their conatruction, 462; 
^truchon of treea at death, 549; m-ra, 
in ator^ of human aacrihce. 600. See 
Ery^nna tree 

Tribe, inhabitanu of each Small Iiland 
cofutitute a, 53 

Trickatm, flying, caDed bxcili, *38 
Trucctiona. Sw Matnlineal, Patrilineal 
Triton thell made into trumpet, 264 
Trumpet. 5 ee Corrch-ahell trumpet, Triton 
TaUngon Ta*har, promontory, 28 (Map II), 
29, ao5 

Ttighu$mutn, aong*and-dance cycle, 320; in 
Initiation rite, 511. <12 (Song 8) 
Tuitonga, aacred chief of Tonga, 522 
Tulagh, mot'able feaat in mortuary ritea 

Tuto~gog<m, movable feast in mortuary ritea, 

Tulul.^ounder of Togb-vanu, 91, 93 (Table 
II), 164: claaaificatorj' brother of Ma- 
mcrer, 609 ff., 612 (Fig. 58) 

Tuntn, aong-and-dance cyJe, 320; in canoe 
ntca, 468: in mortuary rites, 548, 551 
Tungenevrit, district on Wala, 28 (Klap II) 
Tuntur, Malekulan village (probably equi¬ 
valent to Tontore), 605 
Ttmi Sa-mbt (Cong-Raiaing), song-and- 
dance cycle. Stt Gong-Raising Dance 
Turmeric, used as basic dye, 5, 9, 42; trade 
* 53 . 4 s 6 

Tusked Boar (Tuikcr), life-span of, 247; 
extraction of upper canines, 259; con¬ 
secration of, 14, 258 flF.; bestowal of 
Wlea on, 259. 260; sacrificer takes rank 
of ucrificed, 433; elevation of, to 
digni^ of man. 259: soul of. enters 
sacrificer, 258, 259, 393; respect shown 
to, 260; excrement of. 260; large fees 
demanded for seeing high-grade, 261; 
connexion with aky-dcitics Ta-ghu and 
Ta^ro, 210,265; connexion with chiefs 
in Arue, aftS; stone image of, 26a; sub- 
stitutea for, as sacrifice, 284, 452, 579; 
.Maki-men carry, on their shoulders. 
368, 416; distribution of parts of 
sacrificed, 268. Set abo Pigs 
Tusked Boars as sacrifice: st dedica¬ 
tion of eldest ton, 183; to Lc-bev-hev, 
** 5 > * 3 J. 543 . 5591 to mother's side of 
thefamily, 295,721; to maternal ghosts, 
333; to purif)- jrongs, 352; in gong- 
"“*<"8. 353 . 358: at consecration of: 
gongs, 359, uble-stone for dolmen, 
366, screen in High Maki, 423, centre- 
posts of ghamal, 446, ghamal, 447, 
canoe, 468; to provide iood for dead 
rt^. « 7 . 543 . 559; in present-day 
Maki replace former sacrifice of human 
beu^, 619. Set Sacrifice, human. 

N.B .—Smaller sacrifices throughout 
book too numerous to mentioo 
Maas Sacrifice of Tusked Boars, 262; 


in Low Maki, 378, 390; in Hijdi Maki, 
429; anticipated, 420; in Maki for 
ghamal, 448 

Individual Sacrifice conferring re¬ 
birth: on dolmen, 393; on stone- 
platform. 430 

Tusked Boars as expiatory sacrifice: 
in Low Maki, 400: in High Maki, 425; 
in Initiation into Sex, 526; in mortuary 
rites, 547, 561: in case of sickness, 630 
Crescrat-tusker: tusks of, plainly visible 
outside the animal’s tips, ^3, 246; jaw 
of. Plates IX, I, X, 1; value of, in 
English money, 254; sacrifices of, 
throughout text 

Cttrved-tuaker: tusks of, curve backwards 
outside cheek, 243. 246; jaw of, Plate X. 
1; value of, in English money, 254; 
sacrifices of, throughout text 

Re-entrant-tusker, 7^; tusks of, pierce 
cheek and re-enter jaw, 243, 2^; jaw 
of. Plates IX, I. 2, X, I, 4; value t>{, in 
English money, 254; formerly highest 
grade of sacrificial pig in Atcnin, 278; 
Mcnfice of too, by four founders of 
Pctc-hul, 90; ten, tied to dolfnen in 
Malo, 274; other sacrifices of, through¬ 
out text 

Circle-tusker: with tusk describing 
complete circle. 243, 247; recent de- 
veloptnent of, 245. 274, 278. 437; as 
name for former Mnki performance, i6; 
loo tac^d to cxchanRc, 250; \*aluc of, 
in English money, 254; introduction oL 
on Atchm, 279; taken into tree-trunk 
by To-wme at voluntary death, 286; 
"pre-sacrifice" of a sick, 319, 434; 
sacrifice of, in Low Maki, 373; branch 
of fottd tree symbolises, 384; lifted 
torch nmbolises. 384; home-bred, 324, 
337 . 3 * 4 . 424, 434; song in honour of, 
403; likened before sacrifice to canoe 
figurc-bead, 428; conch-signal for, 
blown at burial d old man, 542, 552: 
as payment for chief mortuary t^oal, 
556; jaw of, Plate IX, 1 ; other sacrifices 
of, throughout text 

Doable-circle-tttsker, 247; jaw of, Plate 
IX, I; tusk of, Plate X. 3 

Triple-circle-tusker CThree - circle- 
tusker), 247; on Atchin and Mata- 
navat. 247 (note i); sacrifice of. called 
Peter-mul at giant monolith, 584; 
sacrificed together with human being, 
621 (note) 

Super-circle-tusker, 287 
Tusker. See Tuaked Boar 
Tusks, boars': artificial elongation of. 14, 
240 ff., 259, 267; as personal oma- 
menta, 43, 541; connexion of, with 
daemonic powers, 468; attached to 
268; attmehed to elongated 
skulb of ancestors, 269; worn by men 
in Ante, 269; at amulets in war, 269: 
used as bracelets, Plate V. See Pigs' 
jaws 
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Tutor* (or Gumf«li»n») of novice* dunnR 
Initution: term* used for, 484 (M>p 
VII), 492: reUtion between novice* and, 
503-4; novice* and, are beaten, 5 ® 4 ! 
amti^e of, toward* novice*, 505; duties 
of, 508 ff.; rc\v*rded with tusked boars, 
518. See Initiation 

Tutu, Nlalekulan villaKC, 567 (Map VIII), 

Twelve; shrines and matnhneal Rroup* m 
Florida, 150; mvthical brother* tn 
Banks Islands, io(note 2). 150,181.209; 
kinship sectiona in Mota, 150; Lodge* 
in Mataiuivat, each with own month of 
the >-e*r, 166; “Side* of the Lodge“ on 
the Superior Side of Vao, 166; “ Sides of 
the Stone“ on Vao, 166; gencrationa of 
the chiefly house of ^’a, 170 (now 3 ): 
section system, ue Kinship 

Twenr>'-seven: date of Great Sacnfi« an¬ 
nounced 17. 27. or 37 ‘I»y* 37b. 

377 

Twin: boy* in creation myth of South Rags, 
14a; no record of special rite* for hirth 
of twins, 176; saenflee of twin-kemeU 
of rated nut, 284; twin-village, term used | 
for each of two villi^ coupled as 
double-village. See Village ^ 

Two: village* on " Sup^or ” Side of \ ao, j 
55; progressive bisection of kinship , 

organisation,55; quartersinTogh-vanu, I 

65, 91, 95; halve* of mewei fruit in j 
creation story of Pete-hul, 82; women | 
in sfone adled Burto, 14^; boy* in S. 1 
Rags creation myth, 142; matrilin^ 
moietie* in most ancient form of social 
organisation in this part of Melanesia, | 
148; brother* slay aboriginal ogre on I 
Atchin, 619; Atchin women follow 
ghost of B man to Ambrim, 229; mytho¬ 
logical duality of Ta-ghar and Lc-hev- 
hev, 25s; part* of Maki rite, 271, 272, 
280; kernel* of fated nut, 284; rank* in 
Vao Maki. *^; dialogue between two 
men symbolising approach of canoe 
from Oba, 38*. 4231 coconut in 

challenging rite. 428; village Quarter 
autocnatic^y divided into, 45 *. 592 ; 
brothers in tale of origin of Initiation, 
4^; men bury the body, 560; boys, 
569; children, 371; brother* in myth 
of submergence of Tolamp, 574 - 
Moieties, Side* 

Type*, physi^, 8t 
Tyto atSa, owl, 753 

Ulter, founder of Lodge La-mbaKg-nt~ 
wutime, 92, 93 (Table II); marrie* 
Laha-mbar-mbisr'* mother, 586 

"Wooden Pillow.” mortuary nte, 

548 

Umbilical cord, disposal of, 17b 
Umbrella-pabn, women'* mourning head- 
drm in form of — leaf, 396 (Table VI), 
407; coconut*wrrappedin—leaves,b35; 
leave* med as basin, 514 


Unconscious: Guardian Ghost represents, 
side of individual and of society, 256 
Unua, Makkuhm village, 4 (Map I), 45 «. 
620; position in public Graded Society 
complex. Chapter XXVI, 688 (Map X); 
name of Graded Society in, 892 
Uri, island, 4 (Map I), 24, 28 (Map II), 238 
Uripiv, blond, 4 (Map I), 24, 28 (Map II); 
village organisation of, 56; all-ni^t 
dance witnessed by Somerville, 335; 
“Kanaka apple" tree on. 421 (note 1); 
position in public Graded Society com¬ 
plex, Chai^r XXVI, 688 (Map X) 

Vagalian, Godefroy’s spelling of Va-vagkal- 
ran, 184 

Val-vale. personal name, 85, 93 (Table II), 
04 (Table III); revenges death of hu 
, son Nakin, 609 ff., 612 (Fig. 58) 

Vanbaut, Maickutan village, 70S; rank 
' name* in. Table XI 
Vanua Levu, evidence of 4-*ection system 
in, 115 (note) 

Vao. blond of, 4 (Map I), 28 (Map II), 33 
(Map 111 ), 567 (M*P VIII); reason* 
for investigating, xviii, 16; brief sum¬ 
mary of megalitliic ritual, 14; linguistic 
peculiarities, 25; description of blond, 
30 ff.; ” SidiM of the Island," tr* “ Side* 
of the Island ”; arrangement of villages, 
55, 58 (Fig. 3); socbl organisation. 
57 ff., 66 (Fig. 4), 67 (Table I), Chapters 
IV, VI; meaning of place names, 75; 
villages, ori^ of, 78 ff.; ph>aic*l types 
on, 81; origin of existing culture on, 
167; view of. Fig. 1; beach of Kowu 
on, Plate I; public Graded Society 
complex in. Chapter XXVI, 688 (Map 
X), Table XI 

Fa-t«rg8a/-eaa, ritual sham fight, 183 ff. 

Set alto under Fighting 
Veib, worn in mumming plays, 337 
Velat, song-and-dance c>xle, 324, 328; in 
Gong-Robing rite, 356; in Low Maki, 
383, 386. 396, 406; in High Maki, 4«2. 
419; in for erection of gfioma/, 444 

Vel-tainat, aurvivor of Tolamp, 580 
Vehtan Sa-mhah, song-and-dance cycle, 
325; describiKl, 330; chief dance in 
Maki for a ghamal, 33.), 446, 450 
Vtl-vel (or Sa-tom), rank in public Graded 
S^ety complex. 289, 718, Table XI; 
as "children’s title,” 431; now almost 
obsolete, 431, 434 

Venu, village on Inferior Side of Vao, 28 
(Map II); description of, 39; as off¬ 
shoot village, 58; meaning of name, 75; 

I founded from Tontore, n-80; last 
I village to purchase monolith-Maki, 281 
Vergil, Cretan labyrinth in Sixth Ameid, 653 
' Verse or "fruit," in songs, 315; in Gong- 
Robing song-and-dance cycle, 326 
I Veturah, Nlalekulan beach, 610 
I Vbwor, mainland beach, 587 (Map VIII), 
I 579, 615 (Map IX), 616 
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Vidi^ Pire, death of, 40; on peculation of 
Vao, 745 

Vidil Point, 33 (Map III) 

Vila, port of Fate, 3 

Village; fortified tillages among Big Nambas, 
to; walk through — dancing-grounds 
on \ao, 33-40; arrangement of villages 
m Sm all Islands, 54 ff.; said to spring 
frotn danciiw-ground, 60; Pete-hid as 
“perfect,” 63, 65, 154; names, 75; 
origin of the six villagn on Vao, 78 ff.; 
marriage between spe^fied villages, 163; 
villages dance or work in rotttion. 300 
3 \*!* V. VII. VIII; order m 

which viliagct come to dance or work, 
300; visiting villages perform mum- 
^g Pla>s in rotation, 337; street, 
Plate IV, 3 

Double villages, 34-40, 54-8, 503; 
orgam'sation of, on Vao, 63 ff.. Figs. 4. 

**4T«v!* *’ -1?’ *V, V; patent 

and offshoot village, 58, m ff.; founda¬ 
tion of offdioot village, relation 

between, and kinship organisation, 156. 
159-63. Set Runiar 
ei/, tank in Big Nambas public Graded 
Society. 718. 740, Table XI 
Ptfi-6«r/, “dance of no consequence," 330- 
in Low Maki, 373; in High Maki,* 

Fm-ti-gW*. feast called: in Low Maki. i6o- 
m High Malu, 431, 436 
Virt-vire, dance in serpentine oourse, 333. 

510. Set also Serpentine 
Virittmb, Raga man, alleg^ founder of 
Peter-ihi-Venu, 79 

Viti Levn, Koto sea-tribes of, 115 (note) 
Voice: conch-shell trumpet as, of Tagaro. 
aW; power of the, 366; of ancestral 
ghosU represented by sound of gong, 

310; magician puts, into the gongs. 
356 a •« . 

Volcano: volcanoes on Lopevi and Ambrim, 

31 emergence of islands due to volcanic 
acUM, 7; volcanic dust forms soft 
surface of dancing-gTounds, 36; on 
Ambrim called "source of fire,” 37, 
338; eruption and ascent of, on Ambrim, 
338 (note i); belief in life after death 
OX' 5 > 333: nightly dance of the dead 
on, 336-31, 533; only those of high 
rank spend life after death on. 331, 375- 
* 77 . 73 »; belief in home of the dead 
on, superimposed on home of the dead 
in cave, 331; myth associated with later 
monolithic form of Maki, 331; repre¬ 
sented by stone-platform in Maki rite, 
a 7 a- 7 . 4 t®: connexion with sky-world, 
277 J m>'th due to patrilineal influence, 
340. Set Journey of the Dead 
Vota, composite stone monument in West 
Malo, 704, 711 

Vosrs of abstinence, 370; in Low Maki, 
405; in High Maki, 430. Set Oath 
Voyiga f„ 

made by night, 354 


4 (Map I), 38 (Map II); acquisition 
of from Malekula, 16; village 

m, 56; kinship connexion 
wm R^, 56; creator-deity on. 306 
(Map VI); Journey of the Dead on, 338; 
purchase of rites by other islands from, 
279: singing of To-wewe‘s song on, 
287; lon^ narrow danemg-nounds in, 
317: position in public Graded Society 
^pla. Chapter XXVI. 688 (Map X), 
Xabie XI 

Waley, Arthur, translator of ferh Ya 

»S« 

Wall, stone. Set Stone W’all 

Walurigi, dismet of Oba. 306 (Msp VI); 
**’“'*• vision in connexion with intersex 
^igs, 363; position in public Graded 
complex. Chapter XXVI. 688 

Wand: magic, the dead man’s “double,” 
xao; giant mooolhb erected through 
influence of magic —, 583 

Warfare, Chapter XXIII; as aspect of 
oeativa rivalry based on organisation 
into moieties, no whole tribe or island 
ever forming a fighting unh, 36; tradi¬ 
tional enmiri' between Sides of the 
Island, 36, 68; speech of Na-va-gharu- 
kalat as cause of all subsequent wars, 
90, 589, 604 ff.; gongs sounded in case 
of war. 313; wars due to problems of 
kinslup, 135, 164. 589; wars with 
dniopulatioo, 170, 386, 
tTOff.. 613 ff.; Superior and Inferior 
bide of each Island linked to form 
hostile moieties. 590 ff.; degrees of 
hostility, methods of fighting, weapons, 
594 ff-; formal combat, 596; lex taUoms 
cq^uing number of dead on both sides! 
598 ff.; accouna of actual fighting. 
^ ff.; small number of dead kfore 
introduction of firearms, 600; destruc¬ 
tion of mainland village of Tolamp, 613- 

617; sand-tracings represent, 678 (Pigs. 

77 , 78); oath to abjure, 709. Set 
Fighting 

Warsangul. name of public Graded Society 
in Somh ^ga. 274 (note 4), 34i. 688 
(Map X), 691, 739, Table XI; meaning 
of name, 695 

Washing. See Purification 

WatCT: m Small Islands, obtained from arti- 
fici^ly dug pits. 30; parting the waters 
t magic wand in Journey 

of the r^d. 339. 330; abstinence from, 
see Abstinence; mock name for, in Initia¬ 
tion hoax, 514 

Way, the Sacred, on Vao. 33 

Weapons, 594 

Weaker magic, 573; said to have been 
found by a woman, 638. ire .Magic; 

Plate*XXI\?^*’ ta*“-*tone used fori 

Wedding, rites, 194 ff. 

Wedgwood. Caimlla. xxii; on warfare in 
MeUnetu, 5S8 
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Weeping, ritual for the dead, 536. 546, 55a, j 
56*. 56*. 5*3 . . , 

Welrm Si-mbek, Atclun aong-and-dance 
cycle. 333 „ 

Wtbi, dance in Taimant, 334 
Wtl-ml, rank in public Graded Sooe^ 
complex, ayS, 7 * 8 . 7 ^. 74 *. Table XI 
Wenen, Atchin toog-and-dance cycle. 545 
WtlauT-o-mtligo, rank in public Graded 
Society complex, 733, Table XI 
Wetu ("atone**). plaM name in Journey of j 
the Dead, 239 

H’tiuka, rank in public Graded Society 
complex, 733, Table XI 
Whaler (whale-boat), aa aubatitute for nauve 
aea-going canoe, tpb, 354, 45b, 468,470, 
633 (note a); conaecration of, 456; jawa 
of ooara aacri&ced at, Plate XX 
White: one of four kiiuhip groupa in Oba 
created by Takaro called, 163: hawka’ 
or cocka* feathera aa aymlMl of rank, 
— akiimcd pMple in Solomon 
alanda, 457: aahea in Initiation hoax, 
5*1, 515; aa tytnbol of mourning, 609 
White aand, a7, a8 (Map II) 

Wife: tenna for, 129, 130; wife’a house m 
outer court, 41; watched over by her 
own people during pregnancy, 47, * 74 : 
provided by mother’a brother in Aua- 
tralian-Dravidian area, 103; wife’s 
village, 133; fallacy of supposed com¬ 
munal owitership of wives, to2; pro¬ 
hibition of marriage with deceased 
younger brother’s, 134; methods of 
■/.qiiiring second, 135, *91; marriage 
with, of deceased elder brother, 135, 
191; treatmant of, who rutu away, 199; 
of Ta-har, 210; looks after smaU pigs 
and sows, 248; wife’a rAle in circling 
for pigs, 309, 387; cooks for huabatsd 
during period of retreat after Maki, 12, 
191,4^,430; wives dance Ko*<^, 424; 
complirrwntary titles of Maki-naan’a, 
394-9, Table VI, 439, 453; wife’a ritual 
mourning after Maki, 396, 406-8,430-1; 
wives take titles in own right, 433; 
wives sacriSce pigs, 453, 730; sacrifices 
made to wife’a pstrilineal descent groups 
in (.o-fo/rite, 721; man sacrifices wife’a 
boar with left hatKl, 730 
Wife’a brother (WB): term for, tjs; presents 
aiater’a husband to her father, 174; 
function of, in Maki, 398 (Fig. 43); 
paid for wife’s mourning by Maki-mcn 
ut Low Maki, 407; wife han^ over her 
mouming-cap to, 408; Maki-mm pa^, 
for hokttri ornament worn by wives in 
High Maki, 429 

Wife’a father (WF): urrofor, 131; as-oidance 
between, and daughter’s husband, 135: 
inapeca daughters husband’s house, 
174; lifelong tribute in pigs due from 
daughter’s husband to, 13, xoi, 59*: 
fun^on of, in Maki, 297-8 (Fig. 43 ). 
presenutioa of tusk^ boars to, 296, 
303 ff.. see Circling for pigs; makes 
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weather magic, 572 ff.; position of, in 
kinship system, 720 

Wife’a mother (WM): term for, 131; problem 
of, in 8-section syatem, 114, ixo; uni¬ 
versal obligation to avoid, 116, 135; 
removal of, from Ego's patrilin^ 
descent group in 8-scction system, 116; 
no longer in same patrilineal descrat 
group aa father’s sister in 6-aectioo 
system, *20 

Wife’s people: invade husband's bouse during 
wife’s first pregnancy, 174; right of 
inspection exercised by, 177; presenta¬ 
tion pigs for, 251; lifelong tribute 
exacted by, 13, 20t. 591; duty to, in 
Lo~utt rite, 723 

Will-o’-the-wisps, 235, 631 

Wind: South-East trade, 6; North-West, 6; 
North-East, called rualo (rwr/u), 79, 
382, 634; South-West, called gharu, 

634 

Womb: word for, taS; meawl-creeper enters 
the, 17*; dolmen represents the, 368, 


700, 705 

Women: excluded from debates, 46; position 
of, 47; women’s Lodges, 47, 73, *33, 
175; mayiHJteatpigs, 24a, s83(note2); 
have no souls, 357; women s part in 
dances, 339. *** Bot-mau, 384, in 
Gottg-Raising dance, 326 (Pig. 45). “> 
Rokaik, 337; men practising na-Ung 
dance may not sec, 34* (note 3); con¬ 
secrated ghamal tabM for, 447: con¬ 
secrated canoe taboo for, 468; as owners 
of sows, 384 (note t); wromen’s compli¬ 
mentary titles, 47, 720 : in Low .Maki, 
394-6, in High Maki, 429; i>7nbolic 
buting the, during Rok^ dance, 383, 
424; sacrifice pigs after purification in 
Low Maki, 406, in women’s Maki, 453; 
women’s Maki, 47, 452, on Atchin, 
731; take titles in their own right, 452; 
take brother’s name, 4^3; women’s 
dolmen, 7 * 9 ; o*> Atchin, 454 . 73*1 
women’s Graded Society rites, 728; 
women’s rites associated with pro¬ 
creation, 729; list of references to 
women's graded institutions, 731; end 
of avoidance of, after Initiation, 519; 
restrictions for mortuary official with 
regard to, 538; may not touch food 
for mortuary official, 539, 556; mortu¬ 
ary riles for, 563; women's age and 
degree names, 563; weather magic 
founded by a, 629; winged, in mytho- 
logy, 735 

Womeiloa, rank in public Graded Society 
complex. 733. 'Table XI 

H'ono, stone-platfomu in Mota and Gaua, 


703. 7*0 

Wotemet, place name on Malckulan coast, 
229 

Wort’s Fund, xxi 

Wowo, Malekulan sillage, 4 (Map I) 

Wugki (’’ Penis *’), name (or the dolmen in 
front of ghamal, 450 
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Wu-wuahi, rBin>tnaker in Pcter-Su, 634 
W]r*c Studentihip in Social Anthrop<jof(y, 
xxi 

Yam: harveat, 6; preparation of, for eating, 
48; cldeM brotfaw called bead of the, 
youn^eat baae of the, 181; polea at 
wedding, 194; oeremonialpmentationof 
yama, 301-3. 37«. 407 p<urim: meaaagc- 
yama, 301-1. 34S, 370; lone-yama, 301, 
353. 3*5; attached-yama, 301, 351. 353, 
365; taboo againat eating apccial yam 
Iro-toro), 401, removed. 40S, Me aUo 
Abattnenoe; paid for with money-mata 
in Low Mala, 403; red, aymboliaea 


blood, 509; apccial, planted in morm- 
ary ritea. 550; land-tracing of apcdea 
of, 683 (Fig. 83) 

Yam-taUe, erected in dancing-groiind. 35a, 
364, 4 «*. 4 « 8 . 4 * 9 . 445 
Yellow: red and—aldrt, 9; redand —penu- 
wr a ppcr,4a; redand—money-mata,249 
(notea); red,—and blue pig-killer, 393: 
red and — crotona, 471. Set Turmeric 
Yaabel, ialand of, i <0 

Yetar, aky-deity in Santo, 105, ao6 (Map VI) 


Zodiac, twelve aigtM of the, 166 
lUutmpt, 751 
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